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PREFACE, 


THE compilation of this the 1st volume of the Glossary 
of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province has occupied my leisure since the year 1903 when 
the Ethnographic Survey of India was inaugurated by the 
late Sir Herbert Risley. Jourteen years may appear a long 
time to have spent on this compilation, but the leisure of an 
official in India is necessarily limited and I feel that another 
four or five years might with advantage have been devoted 
to arranging my material better and completing various 
lines of enquiry. I may for instance cite the section on 
Hinduism, especially on Hinduism in the Himalayas, which 
seems to me to be ‘painfully incomplete and is probably 
inaccurate. The enquiries made by Mr. H. W. Emerson, 
I.C.S., in the Bashahr State show that many primitive cus- 
toms which have been more or less worked into the various 
forms of Hinduism survive in that part of the Himalayas 
and have no doubt whatever that similar survivals could 
be discovered by keen-witted officers in Kulu, Chamba and 
elsewhere. Officers who are gifted with flair often discover 
matters of historical and ethnographical importance which 
their less-talented predecessors have overlooked, despite all 
their efforts to add to our knowledge. Mr. G. C. L. Howell, 
LC.S8., has, for example, unearthed some valuable historical 
facts regarding the ancient kingdom of Makardsa in Kulu 
and the old Tibetan trade-routes in that valley. He has 
shown that these trade-routes have left their influence on the 
ethnical constituents of that part of the Himalayas and I 
have no doubt that facts of equal interest await sagacious 
investigators in other parts of these Provinces. But-too 
often during the fourteen years that I have been occupied in 
my enquiries I have felt that as an official my leisure was 
entirely inadequate to do justice to them, and I have also felt 
that other officers also had little or no leisure to supplement 
my materials. I feel that one of the greatest perils which 
awaits an investigator in India is the temptation to vverlook 
points which come within his personal observation and to 
shirk personal inquiry, because it involves personal responsi- 
bility. One always likes to have ‘authority’ to cite fora 
fact or its explanation. But I have also felt the truth that 
there is in India ‘ neither collaborator nor substitute in official 
life,’ as Mr. J. C. Jack, I.C.S., and temporarily of the Royal 
Field Artillery, expresses the isolation which an investigator 
must always feel im India. Hence I trust that the present 
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volume will be acceptable not as a work on the religious and 
social observance of the Punjab people so much as a compila- 
tion of raw material on which fuller and more systematic 
investigations may be based. This volume has been pieced 
together as material came to hand andas new books and 
writings came to my notice. For example in writing on 
Jainism I laboured under the great disadvantage of not hav- 
ing Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s work The Heart of Jainism 
to refer to before that section had been printed. That valu- 
able work only appeared in 1915. The section on Islam is 
to my great regret very incomplete, because when I began 
to compile it I had no conception of the wealth of material 
which existed to throw light on the continuity of Islamic 
thought and tradition from medieval times down to the pre- 
sent day. An Indian friend has proposed to translate this 
section into Urdu and publish it separately with a view to 
the collection of additional material and the correction of 
the numerous errors into which I must have fallen. I hope 
that this proposal will materialise and that some day an 
Indian scholar with a competent knowledge of Arahic and 
Islamic religious literature will write a work which will 
altogether supersede the fragment which I have been able to 
compile. Hinduism is so vast a subject that Ido not think 
any oue inquirer could do justice to it. It appears to me for 
example that a thoroughly scientific study of the worship of 
Devi would be of immense interest and importance not only 
as a contribution to the history of Hinduism but also as a 
chapter in the evolution of human thought. The excellent 
series of booklets on the religious life of India inaugurated 
by the Right Revd. Dr. Whitehead, Bishop of Madras, in 
Lhe Village Gods of South India, will provide an investiga- 
tor with materials for such studies, but in the history of 
such cults as those of Devi a vast deal remains to be done 
and the same remark will doubtless apply to the forthcom- 
ing studies on Vaishnavism, the Shaiva Siddhanta and 
kindred topics. It is understood that Dr. J. P. Vogel is 
taking up the siudy of Ndga-worship which fully merits 
scientific examination and analysis. I for one do not 
regard Naga-deities as the idols of a primitive or degraded 
superstition. Just as Islam has its unseen world, so pre- 
Buddhist India had evolved a belief in an under-world of 
spiritual or immaterial beings who manifested themselves in 
two main things that came from the earth, the serpent and 
the stream. Both are associated with fertility, as the earth 
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is the mother of vegetation and the sun its father. But on 
this simple basis of metaphorically explained fact metaphysi- 
cal thought has built up endless theories which find expres- 
sion in an infinite range of popular beliefs as well as in 
philosophic literature. The only way in-which the mazes of 
Hindu thought can ever be made intelligible to the Western 
mind will be by a scientific systematization of each phase of 
that thought. 


IT have not attempted to write an introductory essay 
on caste, but I may commend to the reader's notice the 
valuable chapter so entitled in the late Mr. R. V. Russell’s 
work on The Tribes.and Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India. The more one studies castes in the works of 
Nesfield, Ibbetson, Risley and other writers the more one 
sees, I think, that caste like law may be defined asa 
function of economics. In the lower groups of Indian 
society this function is: easily recognised and it is prac- 
tically the only function which caste expresses. In the 
higher castes the function is not: so transparently clear but 
examination seldom fails to reveal that it is the dominant 
function and always the originating function. But the 
history of caste closely resembles the -history of law. 
Human society begins by organising itself inthe manner 
most effective to produce material results and defend itself 
against its enemies. Thus caste in its inception embodies, 
as Sister Nivedita..has pointed out, the conception of na- 
tional duty. But duty carries with it certain privileges. 
The man who does his duty to society is justly entitled to 
his reward. The tenant-in-chief who held land in feudal 
England under the King held his lands as a reward for and 
as a condition of the military service which he was bound 
to render to the State in time of need. “But a right con- 
tingent on the performance of a duty always seems to tend 
to become an absolute and unconditioned privilege. The 
feudal right or tenure passes into an indefeasible right of 
property which belongs to the holder adversely to the State 
as well as to his fellow-subjects. It appears to me that 
the history of caste has followed a very similar line of develop- 
ment. Caste privileges begin as a reward for. services ren- 
dered or due to.be rendered. In course of time the obliga- 


. ‘1 To cite one of the scores of parallels which might be cited Athena born by the 
waters of Trito was at first a water-goddess and then a goddess of irrigation. Associated 
with the Erichthonios sake, she finds her prototype in the snake-goddess of the shrine- 
depository of the Minoan palace of Knossos in Crete, so that the principle on which her 
cult is founded is of great antiquity: Kaines. Smith, Greek Art and National LAfe, 
1914, p. ¥90. 
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tion to render service is forgotten, or at any rate less 
keenly felt than it was originally, and so by degrees privileges 
are established without any corresponding obligations. I do 
not think that any novelty can be claimed for this view, but I 
think thatthe parallel suggested isa new one. I will not 
attempt to work it out in any detail, hut I may give an 
instance of its practical working. The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. 
Maynard, I.C.S., has pointed out in a paper read before the 
Punjab Historical Society that Indian Rijas used caste and 
the governing bodies of caste as administrative agents. 
Not only did they do so but in all probability they created 
governing bodies within the caste for administrative pur- 
poses. They probably used what lay to hand, but where 
they found no agency ready to hand they created or de- 
veloped new institutions on existing and customary lines. 
The result was that new castes could be created, old castes 
promoted and existing castes sub-divided by the creation of 
privileged sub-castes within them. But the political con- 
ditions of India being what they are the privileges thus 
bestowed seem to have remained, when the justification for 
their existence had long been forgotten. ina small State 
like Kahlur the Raji probably promoted the outcaste Koli to 
a recognised status within the pale of caste because he needed 
his services as a soldier: whereas the Katoch Rajé refused 
to remove the ban on the Kolfs of a tract like Rajgiri, 
where the clan is pretty numerous because he had no need 
of their services in a military capacity.! Where the Raja 
was autocratic or powerful and above all where he had a 
divine power behind him, he could bestow the thread of 
caste, even if would seem, on individuals; and doubtless 
he could, in extreme cases, resume his grant. But it is 
characteristic of the East, just as it was of the West, 
that privileges tend to become hereditary even where they 
are not conferred expressly in tail or remainders and we 
rarely, if ever, hear of degradation from caste being made 
by royal authority. Within itself caste is democratic and 
intensely jealous of its privileges. It is no doubt ever 
ready to expel offending members, especially women who 
offend against its moral code, and to split itself up into 
sub-castes which observe its canons with greater or less 
rigour. But nearly all the forces at work combine to main- 
tain privileges rather than enforce duties. And by a very 


__ * The late Sir James Lyall saye the negotiations have always fallen through ‘ becauar tne 
bribe offered was not sufficient.’ We may conjecture that in earlier times military necessity 
ot gale even compelled the Katoch Réjé to adopt as liberal a policy as was imposed on 
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similar process law degenerates into legalism, which preaches 
the values of individual rights and ignores the countervailing 
duties of the citizen to the State. 

The history of the Brahman ‘ caste '—which is by a 
current and invincible fallacy regarded as the highest of 
all—illustrates both the processes. Beyond all question the 
title or status of a Brahman was originally to be earned by 
scholarship or a holy ‘life, but when the status became 
hereditary all inducement to attain its qualifications dis- 


appeared. 

The result has been that the Brahman, when unable to 
make a living by begging alms, enters domestic service, 
especially as a cook.' Yet we do not hear that the abandon- 
ment of learning by the Brahmans asa caste ever brought 
upon them any ruler’s displeasure or involved them in 
forfeiture of the privileges bestowed on them. No doubt 
we find very many instances of Brahmans whose status is 
mediocre or even debased. But the degradation is always 
due to economic necessity or the acceptance of contaminating 
functions. The cultivating Brahmans of Kéngra and the 
Jumna valley have been driven to the plough by the pressure 
of want and the Mah& Brahman has been compelled by 
hunger to accept offerings which are at once unclean and 
uncanny. But the higher groups of the Caste still retain all 
their sanctity, inviolability and other privileges which as in- 
dividuals few of them would have earned by their attainments. 

The latest writer * on the origin of caste contenas that 
the system must have been found in existence when the 
Aryan immigrants made their irruption into India and pro- 
ceeded with their conquests. He also surmises that at the 
outset the system had for its object the -due adjustment of 
sexual relatious, thatthe measures adopted with this view 
were foun to promote economy, benevolence, and morality 
and have accordingly been adopted by the Hindu religious 
authorities and been strengthened by religious ceremonial. 
It is not improbable that the pre-Aryan races of India 
had evolved the rudiments of a caste system,> but such 

1 Punjab Census Report, 1992, p. 371. But the progressive Muhié: Brab mans, who hav ‘ 
eschewed all priestly functions, arenot hampere1 by any prejudices against similar employ- 
ment and thrive ia the professions and in Government service. 

2 Mr, A. H. Benton, I.C.S, (Retired), ia Indias Moral Instruction and Caste Problems, 
1917, pp. 20 and 17. 

3 7b., pp. 18, 20ani al. It can hirdly be denied that the Dravidians had class dis" 
tinotions even if they hal not ‘castes’ in the Hindu sense, Indeed, the diffoulty ia to 
findany socisty which has not such distinctions and does not enforce restrictions ou may- 


ringe on their basis. 
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Dravidian or Kolarian tribes as oxhibit such rudi- 
ments seem to have failed signally in legislating against 
immorality in sexual matters In the most highly developed 
and organised castes it may be that the rules regulating 
marriage within the caste but prescribing all kinds of ex- 
ogamous, isogamous, and hypogamous restrictions in unions 
between the various sectionsand groups into which the caste 
has divided itself were intended to adjust sexual or connubial 
relations. But if that was their intention they have proved 
remarkably unsuccessful in practice, and they seem to afford 
a remarkable proof of the theorem suggested that rales which 
human society devises for ifs protection and conservation soon 
become fetters which hamper its development and ensure 
its degeneration. If Hindu social reformers framed regula- 
tions designed to promote sexual relations which would be 
socially wholesome and eugenically effective they must have 
been disappointed to find that they only created the insti- 
tution of Kulinism, not only in Bengal but in the Punjab 
and notonly among Brahmans but among Khatris, Sidl 
Rajputs, and other castes, over-producing brides in one group 
and not leaving enough to meet the demand in another, But 
to write :— The basis and starting point of the whole system 
are obviously the fact that the community consists of sec- 
tions, the members of which are under agreement to ex- 
change brides with each other on certain customary condi- 
tions. These sections have not been formed by priests or 
rulers but solely by the members among themselves, cither 
subsisting from of old or varied from time to time of fresh 
consent. Pricsts and rulers, if they were ever so anxious, 
could not produce such associations. The need for brides 
was one that had to be met somehow, if the existence of 
the community was to be continued. If we scan the bene- 
fits, which are derived from the caste system, as above set 
forth, we shall not finda single one, which would compel 
people to bestir themselves and take action to secure it, save 
thisone. They were, however, obliged by necessity to under- 
take the solution of the problem—How to find brides when 
wanted?” ' seems to postulate the division of the community 
into groups before any social problems affecting inter-marri- 
agearose. The simplest solution of the matrimonial difficulties 
which exist under the caste system and mostly in consequence 
of its complexities would be its abolition. As a matter of fact 
exchanges of brides are far from universal and their parchase 


1 Mr, A, H, Beaton, 1.C.S. (Retired), in Indéan Moral Instructé Cast 
Problems, 1917, pp. 17-18. . Regen one ae 
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is by far the most prevalent rule, at any rate in the Puujab. 
The purchase of a bride is an economic need as well as a 
social necessity, and her price tends more and more to be 
regulated by the laws of supply and demand. It can hardly 
be imagined that the original division into a few castes was 
based on anything but function. Itis sirgularly wmfortunate 
that we do not know what were the ‘eighteen elements of 
the State’ of the Kashm{r and Chamba inscriptions, whether 
they were occupational groups or tribes, but they can hardly 
have been anything but functional groups. But the origin 
of caste is a matter of academic interest rather than of 
pressing importance when we are considering its utility. 
Let it be assuraed that unequal matrimonial transactions 
are the exception and exchanges of brides on equal terms 
the rule, how can it be said that the restrictions on the 
free choice of a bride operate for good under modern 
conditions? ‘The restraints seem to have been imposed in 
order to ensure purity of blood by a conquering race or a 
succession of invading tribes. But once the fashion was 
set it became capable of endless amplification and capricious 
modification. Society fell a victim to its rules, just as it is 
sacrificed to legal formulze which when they were forged made 
for progress but which under changed conditions and altered 
ideals rivet obsolete institutions on generations which had 
no say in their designing. Moreover the rules of caste 
seem to go far beyond the necessities of the case, if they 
were designed to facilitate the wifé-supply. The rules 
restricting smoking and eating with and taking food and 
water from the hands of a lower caste seem entirely super- 
fluous if child-marriage presents any individual selection 
of a partner for life, and they can only accentnate and 
embitter a cleavage which is already sufficiently marked. 
Whatever the origins of caste may have been and however 
expedient its codes of rulesand restrictions may once have 
been, its apologist can hardly deny that they now regard 
man as made for caste and not caste as made for man. 


A. very striking example of the sanctity which once 
attached to caste is also cited by Mr. Benton. Diodorus says 
that the whole agricultura' class was sacred and inviolable, 
jnsomuch that they could carry on their operations in perfect 
security, while hostile armies were contending in their 
jmmediate neighbourhood : neither side dared to molest or to 


1 The system extended as far east as Kulu fore proverb mys: ‘All the 18 castes are 
in Nagat:’ Diaok, Kulsdihi Dialect, p. 33. 
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ricultural property.1. Such a rule seems to haye 
ci on an cutinolive or far-sighted view that the 
destruction of the food-supply, even in the hands of an 
enemy, would recoil on the destroyer’s own head. The 
economic importance of the cultivator made his function 
semi sacred but only for atime. The rule did not become 
permanent nor was it apparently observed universally even 
in India. Sorules however humane and foreszeiag _are not 
always adopted, but a rule once adopted may flourish like 
a green banyan tree and encumber the ground. It seems at 
least as difficult for the Kast to eliminate the waste products 
of its thought as it is for the West. ‘Itis a historical fact 
that human thinking has been enormously improved by the 
invention of logical rules in the past.’ But we have out- 
grown some of them and ‘ Aristotle’s formal syllogistic 
scheme seems to us now so poor and clumsy that any insis- 
tence upon it isa hindrance rather than a furtherance to 
Thought.’* 


I have not thought it desirable to deal with such latter- 
day movements as the Arya Samaj or the Ahmadiyas. The 
literature on these topics is already voluminous. Scholars 
like Dr. H. Griswold have discussed the Arya Samaj in The 
Excyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, and The Arya Samaj, 
an account of its aims, doctrines and activities by Lajpat 
Rai adds many details that merit profound study. But the 
object of the Ethnographic Survey was not the discussion of 
modernist or up-lift movements so much as the rescue from 
oblivion of much that must else have perished before it was 
brought to record. To the ethnographer the principal in- 
terest in a work like the one just cited lies in its attitude 
towards the niyoga, a custom of immense antiquity which 
has a certain sociological value. It is defensible on the 
ground that the continuity of the family is so essential 
that the need to cnsure it should override individual jea- 
lousies or inclinations. It is also interesting to the student 
as illustrating the impossibility of escape from national tem- 
perament. Just as character is fate, so racial temperament 
seems, when all is said and done, to influence the forms of 
its social institutions. A strongly individualistic race would 
not produce women willing to accept certain forms of the 
niyoga or other institutions which lower their social value. 
But the Indian tendency to merge the individual in.the 

Op. oft., p. 23, citing Mc’Crindle’s Ancient India, p, 38. 

* Graham Wallas, The Great Society, 1914, p. 226. 
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group is just as inevitable, given a country exposed to 
Incessant invasion, as the evolution of a caste systém from 
economic needs. 


Inquiries into religious beliefs, social usages and custom 
too often ignore what is already known and start with the 
supposition that the field of investigation is still virgin soil. 
It is of the highest importance to an investigator to find 
out first what work has been done and to build on that, 
instead of starting afresh. For example, several very full 
and apparently exhaustive accounts of customs in Kulu 
have reached me, but a reference to Sir Alexander Diack’s 
Kuléhi Dialect of Hindi shows that many usages and institu- 
tions must have existed and may still survive in that sub- 
division which my correspondents do not mention. The 
glossary in that work tells us that cross-betrothal’ exists 
under the name of dori desi (p. 60) and that a cash payment 
called badophri (p. 48) is by the parents of the older fiancée 
to compensate for the excess of her age over that of the 
younger. The system of working for a bride exists, as to 
earn a wife by labouring for her father is ghdind (p. 62). 
Old maids are not unknown, as land set aside for an unmarri- 
ed female of a family is called pharogal (p. 84). No term for 
a best man is traceable, but a bridesmaid is balhari (p. 49). It 
is common for a bride to stipulate that her husband shall not 
marry a rival wife (sawkan) (p. 89) except under certain 
circumstances, such as her proving barren, and when a hus- 
band takes a second wife he has to pay her compensation 
called bhor pit (p. 52).2. Married women hold private pro- 
perty called chheti (p, 56). Adultery was mulcted in a 
fine, rand (p.86 , payable to the injured husband. Abduction 
of a married woman’ was of two kinds or possibly degrees, 
for the seducer who eloped with his neighbour’s wife and 
settled the matter with him was not obliged to cross the border 
and was called niau karu (p. 80), while he who absconded 
with her across the border was dhudl karw (p. 59). Legiti- 
macy was a question of degree. 

? Apparently limited to’ cases where s brother and sister are betrothed toa sister and 
brother. 


3 Such an agreement would probably be void under section 26 of the Indian Contract Act 
which i. taken fou the draft Civil Code of New York, Literally construed it has been 
taken to void all agreements in restraint of polygamy : see Pollock and Mulla’s Ei. 1918, 
p. 166. The history of the section and the construction placed upon it are pregnant with 
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FINAL LIST OF ADDENDA, CORRIGENDA AND 
CROSS-REFERENCES. 


Vol. IT, Page 1— 
Add under ABD{L: 


See also Vol. I, p. 524 supra. 
Page 8, insert :-— 


AprEH. Formerly a powerful clan but almost annihilated by the 
Gakkhars, the Adra or Adreh hold 7 villages in tahsil Gujar Khan : 
Cracroft’s Rawalpindi Sett. Rep:, § 318. 


Aouonrt : the word ig variously derived (1) from Sanskr. ghor, hide- 
ous and is really ghort: or (@) from ayhor, ‘without fear,’ an 
epithet of Shiva.! These cannibal /agfra are also called Aghor- 
panthi, and appear to be sometimes confused with the Oghar. 

ee under Jogi, at p. 404, Vol. II, also. 
Pages 9— 
Add under AKAt1 :-— 
For the Bibeki Ak&lis see Vol. I, p. 729 supra. 
Page 12— 
ANDARYA, a body-servant: Mandi Gis tteer, App. VII, p. 16. 


Page 12— 
AnpasiA, a Sikh title: 
Arau6n : see Tarkhén (2) in Vol. III. Argun, the offspring of a 
Chéhzang by a Lohfr woinan. Should a Chéhzang take a woman 
of that caste into his house he will be considered a3 having done 


wrong, but other Chéhzangs will eat from his hand. An Argun 
will marry with a Lohér: Kulu Gazetteer, 1888-84, p. 120. 


Page 24— 


Arfr, a sect of Jogis who considered themselves released from world- 
ly restraints: Macauliffe, SikA Relégton, I., p. 162. 


ATRI, sce under Sotwi. 


Page 81— 

Basta (2) a section of the Sireikhel. See under Hathi Khel, and 
on p. 330 read Tobla for Tohla, and Babla for Bahla: Bannou 
Gazetteer, 1907, p. 56. 

1P_N.Q., L. §§ 875, 866 and 41. In P. N,Q., IIL, | 206, en scoqant of their origin 
is given, but it dues not appear to be known io the Punjab, 


2 Addenda. 


Page 33— 
Insert after BAGHUR :— 
Bagiél (Janjia)—see Bugiél. 
Insert after BAaRi :— 
Bagshi or Bagsi=/aith in the Simla Hills except in Bashahr and 


Kamhérsain : P. Tika Ram Joshi, Decty. of Pahdrt in J.A,S. B., 
1911, p. 184 The term scems a corruption of dakAshe. 


Page 35— 

Bal, see under Hathikhel. 
Page 36-- 

Under BatrAatr add :— 


Thedi Singh, R4j4 of Kulu, c. 1753, granted lands to militant Bai- 
rfgis: Lyall, Kangra S. R., § 82. 


Page 39— 


BakuHSHisH sddhs, a term applied to two Sikh sects, the Ajit Mal 
and Dakhnf Rai sédhs, because their founders received the bakhsh 
or gift of apostleship from the Gura (which Guri?). The fol- 
lowers of Ajit Mal, who was a masand or tax-gatherer, have a 
gadds at Fatehpur. Those of Dakhni Rai, a Sodhi, have a gaddi 
described to he at Gharancho or Dhilman dd nagrdn vichh. 


Baxkkar, see under Hathikhel. 
Page 40— 


Baxxa Kauegr, probably the most criminal tribe on the Bannu 
border. A branch of the Utm4nzai Darwesh Khel Wazirs, they 
have three main sections, Takhti, Narmi and Sardi. The first are 
both the most numerous and wealthy, possessing extensive settle- 
ments in Shawél. The Maheuds are encroaching year by year on 
the hill territory of the tribe and driving them to the plains, in 
which their settlements lie about the month of the Tochi Pass. 


ares impoverished of late by fines etc. Bannu Gazetteer, 1907, 
p. 57. 


Page 56— 
Add under Batocn :— 


The Baloch of the Sandal Bér are mainly Jatoi, but’at some places 
there are Chaddrars, Gadgors and even Kharrals who, from work- 
ing with camels, are called Baloch. The Baloch almost always 
form their rahnd as a square facing inward, the mosqueand 
common kitchen being in the middle. 


In Muzaffargarh the Gopéngs, Chindias (two of the principal tribes), 
Ghazlénis and Sarbénis have the worst of characters, but are no 
worse than the neighbouring Jéts: Gazetteer, 1908, p. 65. 


Addenda. 3 
Page 56— 


Banpa-panrui. The followers of Banda Bairfgi are said to form 
a seot in the south-west of the Punjab: Cunningham’s Héd. 
of the Stkha, p. 378. 


Page 57— 
Under Banodut add :—The Bang&li septs include Banbi, Gharo, 
Lodar, Ma(n)dahér, Qalandar, Kharechar and Teli. The Ban- 


gélis also affect Baba Ké4lu of Pachnangal, the saint of the 
Jhiwars. 


Tradition has it that BAba Goda’s son Ishar went to Bengal 
and there married Ligao, a Bengali woman—so he was out- 
casted : Hand-book of Criminal Tribes, pp. 34-5. 


Page 82-- 


Under Banskra insert :— 


The Banjéras are, Briggs observes, first mentioned in Muhammadan 
history in Nidmat-ulla’s Térthh-t-Khdn-Jahdn-Lod¢ under the 
year 1505 A. D. [ when their non-arrival compelled Sultén 
Sikandar to send out Azam Huméyian to bring in supplies, ] as 
purveyors to the army of Sultan Sikandar in Rajputénd: E. H. 

. V., p- 100. 


The feminine is Banjéran or Banjéri,+.¢. Vanjéran, Vanjéri. 
Banom, Banaurt4, a commission agent. 
BAns-pxor,-tor, s.m. The name of a caste who work in bamboos. 
BAntu, a scullion : Mandi Gazetteer, App. VII. 
BAnwaryvA, s,m. a manufacturer. 
Page 64— 
To Bar add :—See under Tharéna, Handbook of Crim. Tribes, 
p. 123. 
Page 65— 
BapraRakkI. 
See Legends of the Punjal, II, p. 134. 
Add under BaznAzt, In Kuldhi the form is B&rré or Bérda; 
Diack, Kulstht Dialect of Hindt, p. 47. 
Banera, baretha, fem. barethan : » washerman or fuller: Platts’ 
Hindustdné Decty., p. 151. 


The Barhai or drummer of Lyall’s Ringe Sett. Rep., p. 34, 
should probably be Bharai, while the Barhai of p. 83 is the 
sawyer as there given. 


4 Addenda. 


Page 66— 
Insert after BantAs :— 
, ing of @ Saniési, who broke his vow of celibacy : 
Oe ee i cacaanta of a Dakhani Bhat who married 
the daughter of a Hill Brahman: Report on Hindu and Buddhust 
Monuments, p. 194. 
Page 69— 
Add to :— 
Basucati (not -4li). Their seats are the valleys of the Bashgal 
river aud its tributaries but their settlements extend to Birkot 
on the Chitrél stream; J. A. S. B., 1921, p. 1. 
Page 70— 
Insert: — 
Barw4t—see Barwiéla. In Mandi the latwdd is one who puts 
weights in the scale when salt is being weighed : Gagetteer, p. 51. 
Page 79— 
Add: Bep (2),in L&hul the beds or physicians hold land called 
man-ting, rent free : see under Jodsi. 


Add under BEDa :— 


Diack describes the Beda as a dancing caste in Kulu: Kuliihe 
stialect, p. 50. A. H. Francke places the Bheda (=‘ difference’ 
in Sanskrit) as a caste below the Mons who may be descended 
from their servants: Hist. of Western Tibet, p. 78. 

Page 80— 


BeELEMA, a half mythical race of gigantic men, whose mighty bones 
and great earthen vessels are even now said to be discovered 
beneath the sand-hills in the Thal of Midnwali. They are 
apparently the Bahlim Réjputs. 


Beop4ni, see QassiB. 
Insert before Berv :— 


Beth, baitha, a Dagi attendant on a Kanet tamily : Diack, Kulihi 
Dtalect, p. 51. Members of a eth family have the sole right 
of performing ceremonial functions. 

Cf. pavkhu. 


BuakreL, a tribe of Muhammadan Jéts, found in Gujrét. It 
claims descent from Ghalla, « Janjéa Réjput, who had three 


sons, Bhakéri, its eponym, Natha (founder of the Nathiél), and 
Kanjah (founder of the Kanjial). 
Page 83— 


Buatnswt, a Jat tribe or got (from dhatns, buffal hich i 
in the Dadri tahsil of Jind. , 0) which 18 found 
Page 84— 


Add to Buanwita: This got claims to be descended from Bhaun, 


ilseponym. It is found in Jind tahsil where it has been settled 
for 24 generations. 


Addenda, 5 
age 10]— 


Add to Bagtra: Lyall in Kangra Set?., Rep. § 69, p. 65, speaks 
of the Bhétra as the most numerous among first grade Brahmans. 
But Bhitra here appears to be a mistake for Batehru. The Bhétra 
clan is described as inhabiting the Tira and Mahl Mori t/dgas. 


Page 88— 


BHANDARI, a keeper of a store-house or treasury (bhanddr), ¢. g. in 
Mandi. C/. Bhandari. 


Buanpu, an officer in charge of dharmarth: an almoner+ Mandi 
Gasettcer, App. VII. 


Page 84— 


BuANJIERA (stc)—an important and industrious class in Mandi. 
It makes useful articles of bamboo at very low rates: See 
Gazetteer, p. 53, where a proverb is quoted. 


Page 101— 


Add to note*: For a Bhattia Raja (ally of Jaipal) see Briggs’ 
- Fertshta, p. 9. 


Page 100— 


Buav: for an account of this Rajput tribe see the forthcoming 
Gazelteer of Sialkot by Mr. D. J, Boyd, C.S. 


Byavy, a tribe of Jats, found in Kapurthala, whither it migrated 
from Delhi : Cf Bhanwalé, supra, 
Page 90— 
Insert after BHarot :— 


Bharotu, in Kulu, bédréu in Outer Sar4j, a porter, fr. b2dr, a load: 
Diack, Kulitht Uia/ect, p. 29: Cf. p. 52 (-¢4). 
Page 106— 
BuAtu, a Brahman in charge of the materials of worship : Mandi 
Gazetteer, App. VII. 


Add under Baxpa : a Jat tribe of this name, said to be derived 
from bhkeda, a wolf or sheep,is also found in tahsils Sangraur- 
and Dadri of Jind. 

Page 114— 


Insert after B1isHNor :— 


Bisht = wazir, Diack, Kuléhé Dialect, p. 53. Cf. Basith under 
Megh. In Kanaur the form is dtshtang. 
Page 116— 


BonAr, a sweeper of the palace: Mandi Gazettcer, App. VII. . 


Bisan Kugr, one of the 5 ssctions of the Ahmadzai Darvesh Khel 
Wazirs, with 3 sub-divisions, the Daulat, Iso and Umar Khin 
in the plains, anda 4th, the Mughal Khel, in the hills. Settled 
on the left bank of the Kurramin Baanu. The Painda Khel 
is a cognate clan: Bannu Gasgetteer, 1907, p. 57. 


6 Addenda. 


Add under Bosra :— 

In Bashahr their customs are looser and they marry Kanet girls. 
They came from the Deccan with R4j& Sher Chand—their ances- 
tor being his wazér : Simla Hill States Gasetéeer, Bashahr, p. 19. 

Page 116— 

Bort, 3 cook: Mandi Gasetteer, App. VIL. 

Boza, one of the main divisions of the Umarzai. 

Banagra, see Wangrigar. 


Page 121— 
For Dablijiya read Dahlijia,—which suggests a connection with 
dahliz, ‘ portico.’ 
For Bhibhal read Bhimwél, or after Bhibhél read ‘ or Bhimwél.’ 


Page 142— 
Insert after Bupx :-- 


Budhél, a clan found in Gujar Kh4én and Kahdta tahsils : like the 
Bhakrél in origin and customs they claim descent from Prophet’s 
son-in-law ; Rawalpindi Gasetteer, 1893-94, p. 111. 

Page 146— 


Add under Cuduna :—Changar was one of the two provinces 
of Katoch P4lam being the other. It comprised the broken 
hilly country to the south of Pélam and round Jawélamukhi. 

CuAxua, a taster : Mandi, App. VII. 

Page 151— 
Insert after CHAMANG :— 


Chamiél—a Rajput sept to which Pipa Bhagat belonged : 
P. N. Q., III, § 125. . Bret ons 
Page 159— 


Add as a footnote :-— 
The Lin country is the Salt Range. The only Nakodar known is 
in Jullundur. The Chatti-Painti— 85 and 36 ’—is a tract now 


unknown by that name, as is the Diniar-des. 
hardly be the Dhani. : e Diniar-des. The latter can 


Page 160— 
CuAxer :—see under Kéng-chumpo. 
Page 162- 
Add under CuanpDau :--Séhibén was b 
Legends of the Punjab, 111, p. 20. 
Page 110— 


The CartAsis claim desca 
Risdlu: Neve, Thirty 


etrothed in the Chardar tribe : 


nt from Réja Chanderas a son of Réje 
Years in Kashmir, p. 132. Cf. pp. 166-7. 


Addenda. 7 
Page \81— 


Cosa, a hereditary astrologer, in Spiti! The word is probably 
derived from Chau-ved, one learned in the 4 Vedas. 


Page 220— 


Add to Danima: These Brahmans appear to be much ona level 
with the Khandelwél. They are fed on the 13th day after death 
and take neither black offerings nor grain kaddn. Hissar Gazet- 
teer, 1904, p. 78. (2) There is also a Dahfma clan of R&jputs, as to 
which see Tanim, and note* on p. 238 in this volume. 


Page 221— 

Daunia, a Persian term. denoting atheist. 

Dgunv, a head orderly : Mandi Gazetteer, App. VII. 
Page 222— 


Add to Dammann. They are found in the south of Muzaffargarh 
The name suggests a connection with the Damaras of Kashmir 
whose rise dates from c. 700 A. D. 


Page 235— 
Duawnorr, a Jét tribe, found near Kinjhir in Muzvffargarh. 


Daer Kaarrat, see under Valéna. The Hand-look of Crim. Tréhes 
p. 120, refers to 4in-t-dkbar¢ on Kharrals. 


Page 288— 


Add to Dattton. The Dhillon of Dhillon, a village in Khalra 
thdna, Lahore, are proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act. 


Page 240— 
In Dhind for Khaléra read Khalira. 
Page 242— 
DiwAxa, a J&t tribe found in the centre of Muzaffargarh. 
Paye 247— 
The Dos4r1 is also found in Mandi: Gazetteer, App. VII. 


Page 247—- 
Dorat, see under Rénki-dotal. 
Page 249— | 
Donut, a caste of milkmen found in Ambala Cantonment: P. N. 
Q., III, § 119. 
Page 272 — 
Genet, one of the principal Jét gofs ia Gurdaspur: found in 
Ratala tabsil. 
1 Kulu Gagetteer, 1888-4, p. 132. 


8 Addenda. 


Page 274— 
Gaxwave, see Katkhar. 
Page 278— 


Ganaa-skt1, one who keeps drinking-water : Mandi Gasetteer, 
App. VII. 


Page 279— 

Gant, a prostitute. 

Under GAn : After RAja in line 4 insert Pal. 
Page 280.— 


Gara, GERA, said to be a distinct caste in Spiti, where an agricul- 
torist cannot take a Géra woman to wife without becoming a Gfra 
himself. 


Ganwit, a branch of the Janjua: Réwalpindi Gasetfeer, 1893-4, 
p. 111. 


Page 282— 

Under Getuxea add : see K&dam'a in List of Addenda, Vol. I. 
Page 28°— 

Add to Gaananas: In Karnél the Ghanghas claim descent from 


Badkél, whom they still worship. He hasa shrine at Pithar. 


They hold the ¢hépa of Mandi and say they came from Dhanana 
neat Bhiwéni in Hissar. 


Page 284.— 


GaarfspAsf, ‘a modern sect of the Kapfrpantnis’: I. N. Q., IV 
§ 245. But see under Sfpyv. According to the Panjab Censue 


Rep., 1912, § 189, they are a declining branch of the D&du- 
peuthis 


Page 225 


The GuaztAnt are described as a Baloch tribe in Muzaffargarh 
Gazetteer, 1908, p. 65. 


Page 297— 


GroraKnor, diver: see Toba. 
Page 301— 


Gite@an, -Kan or 847, a worker in clay ; see under Kumhér. 
Page 302— 


GoRaKHPANTHI, a Jogi who j foll E 
Punjab C. R., 1912, § 150. Seen es cam Goresbn 


Addenda. 9 


Page 803— 
GorkKUN,-KAND, a grave-digger ; said to be generally a Kumhér. 


GULELI, fem. -aN, a wandering tribe, generally known as Bézigar 
or Nat.-The name may be derived from gulel, a sling, In the 
Bahéwalpur Gasetteer, 1904, p. 340, it appears as Gilail. 


Page 420— 


K4pamBa, a Lamaistic seot, founded by Atica, Dfpankara-Sri-Jnénh 
who was born in Bengal in 980 and died in 1053 A.D. Domton 
or Tomton (Hbromsston) and Marpa re-united his followers into 
a sect and founded Radengy: Milloué, Bod-youl ou Tibet, 1906. 
p- 177. 


Page 455— 


Add: Maheb isa synonym of Kander in Gurdéspur, Gasetteer, 
1891-2, p. 62. 


Page 438— 


Katapnant, followers of the Bairdgi mahants of that designation in 
Hoshiérpur. Pb. C. R., 1912, § 196. 


Page 476— 

Kérarot-Pa, 4 Lamaistio sect, see under Sakyapa, 
Vol. TIT, page 25— 

Insert after Lati4na : For the Lalji see Shahpur Gagefteer, p. 83. 
Page 39— 

Insert after LUNGHERE :— 


Immba, a maker of toys, huqqa stems, caps etc.: also keep 
donkey-stallions : in Zafar wl tahsil, Siélkot, 


Sage 61— 
Add under Matane :— 
For the Malangs in Kurram, see Vol. I, p, 586. 
Page 66— 
Insert after Manca, Kagn :— 


Mangala-mukhi, a title of musicians, Turi, in the Simla Hills. 
P. Tika Ram Joshi, Dzety. of Pakéri in J. A. 8.B., 1911, 
p. 203. 


Page 72— 
Add under Masanp :— 


G. C. Narang derives the terms from masnad-s-ali=' Extellency.’ 
They were appointed to-the 22 provinces or sees and apparently 
still survive among the Banda-panthfs, but by them are called 
Bhais : Transformatson of Sikhsam, pp. 85 and 28. 


Page 783— 
Tasers after Maru :— 
For the Mulasanti see Shahpur Gaseéteer, p 8+. 


Page 156— 
Add under Mdvf :— 
Méwi was the old name of Akbar’s £hsdmatias: Ain-i-Akbari, 
I, p.252, cited in Russell’s Trebes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces, LV, p. 838. 
Page 177— | 
Add under Mren :— 
Basith is from Sanskr. Washisht, ‘ one who resides at a court. 
Cf. Bishtin Diack’s Kulihs Dialect of Hinds, p. 53. 
Page 86— 
Add under Merona (not -Ba) :— 
The definition should be ‘a Guru’s messenger’ not ‘ priest. 
The meords were natives of Mewat, famous as runners, and 
excellent spies : they could perform the most intricate duties : 
Ain-t-Akbart, I, p. 252. For the ddk-meords of Kh&fi Khén, 
ef. I, p. 243. 
Page 128— 
Add under Mon :— 


Manchad .... the religion of which is akin to that of Kanaur: 
A. H. Francke, Antéquettes of Indsan Tibet. 


Page 139— 


Nagélu, a basket-maker, in Simla Hills (Gazetteer, Bashahr, 
p- 17): Nag4li according to P. Tika R&m Joshi, Dioty.of Pahdrs 
in J. A. S. B., 1911, p. 209. 


Page 155— 


The Nénakshéhi are described as descendants of Sri Chand, founder 
of the Udésis, by S. Muhammad Latif, Hist. of Lahore, p. 
150. 


Page 1\176— 
Add after Omara :— 


Or, fem.-vs, a carpenter=Badhi, in Bashahr: Diety. of Pahkdrs, 
in J. A. 8. B., 1911, p. 214. 


Page 193— 
Insert after Panuria :— 


Paikbu, a low caste attendant, a Dégi, employed at death 
ceremonies : Diack, Kultiht Dtaleet of Héndt, p. 81. 


Page 193— 
Insert after Parnpa Kaen :— 
Pajori, an assistant to a NEGI or pdlsrd : Diack, op. ett., pp. 81-2. 
Page 194— 
Insert after PariEpAR s— 
Pélsrb,exnegs ; Diack, op. cit., p. 81. 


Addenda. 11 


Page 194— 
Add to PAwpa :—‘a Brahman who receives donations at an eclipse’ : 
Dicty. of Pahéri in J. A. S. B., 1911, p. 217. 
Page 203— 


Insert after PARNAMI :— 


Paroha, a supplier of water at; the wayside: Diack, Kulihe 
Dialect, p. 32. 
Page 2056— 
Add to footnote— 


Sir Richard Burton says Path4o is supposed to be s corruption of Ar. Fat’bhén, 
‘conquerors,’ or to be derived from Hindi patth»d, ‘ to penetrate’ (hostile ranks). 
The synonym Snlaiméni recalls the phrage ‘ Sulaiméui Zérami, the Sulaim4nia are 
raffans in Arabic: Pilgrimage to Al- Madina, I, p. 45. 


Page 206 ~- 

For Wdydna read Udyéna, and in footnote.f 
Page 216-~ 

For Khitali read Khilchi under Ghilzai. 
Page 234— 

After PaANaERE insert :— 

Phandari (? Bh-), a priest: Diack, Kuliht Dialect, p. 33. 

Page 237-~ 

After Prauo, insert :— 


Prémi from pram-, ‘masonry ’ ; a mason, assistant to the ¢hdut 
or carpenter: Diack, AKultéiht Mealect, p. 85. 


After Prit-pALa insert :— 
Puhél, Palhal, a shepherd, Diack, op. et?¢., p. 85. 

Page 264— 

For ‘him’ in 3rd para. read ‘ them.’ 
Page 266— 

After ‘temple’ in 4th line read ‘ to pay.’ 

Page 273—Under A add :— 
1. Jammél from Jammu. 


1. Samiél » S&mba. 
2, Chdrak » Chakri. 
3. Kétil »» Katli. 
2. Saléria » (Chak) Salér}: Lunda Satér in Shakargarh, 
2. Manhas » Mé&hd, eponym. 
Béra Manga ,, 12 villages in Shakargarb. 
3. Lahotra » Lalhiin Jama. 
2. Jaggi » Jagiainin 7”. 


1In Zafarwél, 


(Kadiél from 7 


| 
re Puonni 5 \Intermarry with Kétil now on 


| | equal terms. 
| Kadfa 5 J 
2 are Thakkars. 
Page 275— 


Add a footnote :— 


Mr. D. J. Boyd, C, S., writes.—‘ Three or four years ag) the eatlddr of Charwa, Moti 
Singh, a Charak Rajput, called a mecting of Chéraks, Salehrias and others of about 
the same grade and presuaded them to agree to dohra marriages and to refuse 
brides to the more lofty gots. The Manhds people would not touch the proposal 
and have great difficulty in g3tting brides in consequence. The Chdraks and 
Salehrias have scored. I am tuld that the Mahdraja of Jammu held an opposition 
meeting later to try to break the compact but it remains in force with, of course, 


many qualifications.’ 
Page 822— 


Add under RaneHar :— 

The term Ranghar used to be more widely used. Thus Khazén 
Singh writes of the Ranghars about Morinda and Béchdnwéala 
in Ambéla and round Sathi#la and Batéla in Gurdaspur : 
Philosophio Hest. of Stkhism, I, pp. 211 and 240: they were 
alsa known in Sirmir: Gazetlecr, p. 46, 


Page 334-- 
After Ronaar add :— 
Rono, fr. Rajauri—a tribe or class found in Gilgit, 
Page 351— 


Insert after San :— 
Sanauri, an enameller: M. Latifi, Industrial Punjab, p. 276, 


Addenda. 18 


Fol. ITI, page 898— 


Prefix to art. SaaHtD:—Among Muhammadans the term Shahf{d, 
from the same root as shéhed, ‘ witness,’ is applied to a martyr who dies 
for the faith and extended to anyone who is Eilled or exéecited, provided 
he does not speak after receiving his death-stroke.! In popular hagiolatry 
the term is frequently confused with Sayyid.* Many shrines in northern 
India are undoubtedly tombs of Moslem warriors who were killed in the 
Muhammadan invasions and wars, and occasionally such shrines are 
styled Mashhad or ‘ place of martyrdom,’ Thus an Imém Nastrewd-d{n 
is said to have met his death at a spot in the Mashhad quarter of 
Sonepat town, near Delhi.? But more commonly the term Ganj 
Shahidan or ‘enclosure of the martyrs’ is applied to traditional ceme- 
teries containing such graves, but these are not regarded as shrines or 
worshipped. A Ganj Shahidén at Sindm in Patidla probably com- 
memorates those who fell when that fortress was taken by Timér in 
1398 A. D.4 The Shahfds do not appear to have belonged ta any of 
the Muhammadan orders nor do their shrines seem to be affected by 
any particular order or sect. ‘Chey are often minor shrines, representing 
the militant side of Islém, not its mystical or Siifiistic tendencies. 
Such are the shrines of Makki and Kb&ki Shah, Shahfds at Pinjaur 
in Patiala, at which food and sweets are offered on Thursdays.5 ShAdna 
Shahid at Multén has a xaugaza or tomb 9 yards in length, but as a 
rule naugazas are not tenanted by Shahfds. Shédna Shahid had a 
mother who tempted the saint Bahawal Haqq and then acoused hint 
falsely, as Potiphar’s wife did Joseph, but the child, then only 10 
months old, gave miraculous evidence against her and when done to 
death by her was restored to life by that saint. He is now invoked by 
anyone who wants a thing done in a great hurry.® 


But other Shahfds have a less exalted origin. Thus in Bahawalpur 
State the roofless shrine of Khandu Shahid commemorates a Réj pit 
who was killed by the kinsmen of a Jaf woman who had fallen in love with 
him. .Another Jamél or Jaméldi Shahid is presented with offerings after 
marriage both by Hindus ani Muhammadans.? Other shrines of the 
same clan commemorate chieftains who fell in a tribal feud, and vows 
are made at them, especially by their clansmen, 


+P, N. Q,,1, § 517. 
2 [bbetson, § 226. For an account of how one of these ‘Sayyids’ met his death see 


Ibbetson, Karnal Sett. Rep., § 876. A Hindu Raja used to exact the droit de seigneur 
from virgin brides, and the father of a Brahman girl thus outraged appealed to a Sayyid, 
Mirén Séhib, for redress, He raised a Moslem host and the Sayyid shrines in the neigh- 
bourhood towards Delhi are the graves of “hcse who fell in the campaign against the 
tyrant, Lamps are lit at them on Thursdays, but offerings are seldom made except in 
illness or in fulfilment of a vow, They take the form of a fowl or goat, and especially, 
a goat’s head, aud are the perquisite of Mahammadan fagirs. Sayyids are very fond 
of blue flags and a favourite prescription in illness isto build a shrine to one with an 
imaginary name or even no name atall. A kos mindr or imperiai mile-stone near Karnél 
town has been converted into a Sayyid’s shrine, Mirdn Séhib himself went on fighting 
without his head, but before he died he exclaimed hagg! hagq! 4b, § 381: ande0 appa- 
rently he is not himeelf a Shahid. 


2 Delhi Gazetteer, p. 218. 
« Phuikién States Gazetteer, p 82: for another Ganj Shahfdén, at Kalifna in Jind: 


seo p. 262, The Ganj Shabfd at Lahore is the burial-place of Sikhs who were executed 
by » Hindu governor under the later Mughals: Muhammad Latif, Héstory of Lahore, 
.p. 161 


el b., p. 81. 
© Sir E. D. Maclegan, Multén Gazeiteer, pp. 847 and 348, 


* Babkwalpur Gazetteer, p. 178, 


+ will be observed, most of these shrines are old, but 
‘ici appara SE tk a well-known shrine at Multén, is almost 
modern. Shaikh Abulhassan Mésa P&k was a descendant of Abdal 
Qédir Giléni, born at Uch in 1545. Post 1600 he was killed ina 
akirmish and in 1616 his body was brought to Mult4n. It is said that 
it was not at all decomposed and that it was carried in sitting on a 
horse. The shrine is largely affected by Pathans and has a small mela 
on Thursday evenings.’ 


All over the eastern Punjab small shrines exist to what are popular- 
ly called Sayyids. These shrines are Muhammadan in form, and the 
offerings, which are made on Thursdays, are taken by Muhammadan 
Jagirs. Very often however the name of the Sayyid is unknown, and 
diviners will even invent a Sayyid hitherto not heard of as the author of 
a disease, and a shrine will be built to him. accordingly. The Sayyids 
are exceedingly malevolent and often cause illness and even death. Boils 
are especially due to them and they make cattle miscarry. One Sayyid, 
Bhira, of Bari in the Kaithal tahsfl of Karnal District, shares with 
Mansa Devi of Mani Méjira in Ambéla the honour of being the patron 
saint of thieves in the eastern Punjab.? Thus the Sayyid has annexed 
many of the functions of Devi, both as a godling of disease and as the 
prototype ot the martyr who immolates himself for the tribal weal. 
This theory would also account for the curious tradition that the saint 
Niz&m-ud-din Aulfa was a patron of thieves alluded to above on p. 493. 
It is no doubt possible that thags elected to regard him as their pro- 
tector, just as thieves in Europe chose to affect St. Nicholas,® the patron 
saint of Eton College. But a change of creed does not necessarily 
involve a change in moral principles, and just as Muhammadan thieves 
transferred their allegiance from Mansa Devi to Sayyid Bhara so the 
Muhammadan fhags seem to have transferred them from Bhaw4ni 
Devi to Nizim-ud-d{n. The parallel is complete. 


Among Hindus the term Shahid has a similar meaning. Thus 
Ram Mal, a J&t chieftain, is known u» Huddha Shahfd, because he was 
murdered by some Jats of the Chima tribe into which he had married 
with the connivance of eldest son. When wounded he begged for wine 
but he died before it could be given him and so his kinsmen sprinkled 
some over his shrine, and to this day same wine is sprinkled over it at 


the rite of bhog bharna* and the rest given to the tribal bards merdste 
to drink. 


1 Maltén Gacetteer, p. 346, 
2 Ibbetson, loc. ett., § 226, 


* Bt. Nicholas was 4 great patron of mariners, and also of thieves who long rejoiced 
in the appellation of bis clerka: ef. Shakespear, I, Henry IV. Act II, i, 67. Cervantes’ 
story of Sancho’s dtecting a sum of money in a ewindler’s matting is merely the Spanish 
version of a‘ Lay of St. Nicholas’: Ingoldsby Legends, Ed. 1908, p. 193. St. Nicholas 
took over one of the functions of Hermes, who was known at Pellene as dolior and became 
the patror. god of thieves, liars and defrauders, Fura discussion of the origins of such 
attributes see Farnell, Cul/s of the Greek States, V, pp. 23-5, 


* This rite is observed at the close of the period after child birth during which the 
mother avoids the use of collyrium for her eyes, henna for her hands, the cent of flowera, 
and contact with dyed thread, All tiesc things are then offered at Buddha Shahfd’s 
sbrine and the restriction on 


e ) their use is thus . It a 
in the bright half of any onthe removed. It must be observed on a Monday 


Erratta. 


Page 14, line 36, for “ Elliott” read “ Elliot.” 


22, footnotes, line 2, for “ Partar ’’ vead “ Tartar.’ 

23, line 8, delete ‘‘ the.” 

33, lines 17, 21, 29, for “ Appolonius ” read “ Apollonius.” 
43, line 6, for “ views ” read ‘‘ wives.”’ 

45, line 2, for “called ” read “ culled.” 


46, line 11, for “ Kanishke ” read “ Kanishka”’ ; for “ Avistic 
read “ Avestic.”’ 


54, line 4, for “ Mahabhférta ”’ read “ Mahabhérata.” 
56, line 45, for “ cuaiously ”’read “ curiously.” 

57, line 16, for “ Zu’l-akar ”’ read “ Za’)-fiqar.”’ 

58, footnote, for “ Barrett ” read “ Barnett.’ 

66, line 4, for “ Macauliff 7? read “ Mucauliffe.” 

68, line 22, for ‘ Budha”’ read “ Buddha,” 

69, line 26, for “‘ abbotts ” read “abbots.” 

71, line 29, for “pratégé” read “ protégé.” 

76, line 12, for “ abbott ”’ read “ abbot.” 

84, line 6, for “ abbott ”’ read “ abbot.” 

126, line 34, for “ Chalya”’ read “ Ahalya.”’ 

135, note?, add in blank 138: after “ Mahadeo’’ 267. 
137, line 19, ceseré 212 after “ page —”’ 

174, note!, line 7, read “ slave.” 

182, line 29, for “ Langs ” read “ Lang.’’ 

183, line 19, for “ shrada ”’ read “ shrdddha.”’ 

200, note®, line 3, fur “ Duryodhara ” read “ Daryodhama.”’ 
218, note’, line 9, for “ Elliott ”’ read “ EMiot.”” 

$17, note?, line 2, for “‘ Goraknéth ” read “ Gorakhnath.”’ 
338, line 47, for * operation ’’ read “ apparition.’ 
369, line 42, for “ Budha ” read “ Buddha.” 

420), line 16, for “ Bhét”’ read “ Bhat.” 

422, line 40), read “ is a Bhardawaj Brahman.” 

511, line 28, fur “ Oraiisi ’? read “ Oraisi.’”” 

547, line 20, for “ Neh” read “* Uch.”’ 

645, line 10, for “phathic” read “ phallic.” 


646 line 18, for “repitition ” read “ renetition.” 


ti 


Page 689, line 24, for “exp'usion’”’ read “ expulsion.” 


» 


490, line 6, for “ states” read ‘ States.” 

692, lino 6, for “ states” read ‘‘ States.” 

693, lines 5, 22, for “ states ” read “ States.” 

702, line 23, for “ proclamied ” read “ proclaimed.” 

703, line 25, fur “ Fatih ” rezd “ Fateh.” 

704, note!, for ‘Cunninghan ” read “ Cunningham.” 

70%, note', fur “ pule” read “ pulé.” 

712, line 1, for “ kacha ’ read “ kachha,”’ 

712, lines 38, 39, ror “gur wara”’ read “ gurndwdara.”’ 
719, line 26, for “ sacha” read “ sachha.’’ 

731, iv heading for “ Rights ” read “ Rites.’ 

739, line 2, sor “‘ un-ginat” read ‘‘ angtnnat.” 

739, line 15, for “ planels ” read “ planets.” | 
748, line 4 from bottom, for “ Gayathri” read “ Gayatri ” 
750, line 11, for “ kasu nbha ™* read “ kusumbha,”’ 

751, note? for “strack”’ read “ stuck.” 

757, line 18, for * Uarna’”? read “ Varna.” 

769 line 10, for “ maleda’’ read “ maltda.” 

771, line 16 jor “ chhila” read “ chihla.’”’ 

778, line 58, for “ tribunal ” read “ tribal.’ 

734, line 12, for “ Phalgani ” read “ Phélguni.”’ 

795, line 7, ¢vser¢ “bargain ” after pecuniary.” 

801, line 4, for “ conscientiousness ” read “ consciousness.” 
808, lins 34, for “ mdshhdia” read “ mashhdta.’” 

805, line 2 from bottom, for “ Syyid ” read ‘« Sayyid.’ 


‘808, line 32, for “Id-ul-fiter ” read Idu’l-Fitr.’”’ 


832, line 39, for ‘ ridegroom”’ read “ bridegroom.” 
840, line 2, for “ Gard: ” read “ Garar.” 

340, line 18, for “ tilanjéli” read “ tilanjali”? 

$55, line 2 , for“ chhond'’ read “ chhornd.’’ 

$57, line 18, for “ Garar” read “ Garur.” 

866, line 30, for ‘ nose” read “ nogse.” 

878, line 10, Zor “chain ” read “ chin.” 

888, line 9 for “ qulk-hwdni” read “qul-khwans.” 


888, line 13, for “ fattha ” reak “ fdtiha’? and so on next 
page. 


890, lines 18, 28, 81, 34, for “kul-or kul-thwdns’? gead “ qué- 
khwdn:.? 


903, note, for “ Ambergine ” read “ Aubergine,’”’ 
907, note’, for  Taskira-i-Gulistén”' read “ Taskira,” 
and for “ Mahk” read “ Malk.” 


009, the article on Caste and Sectarial Marks is continued 
from p. 909 on pp. 921-23, 


CHAPTER I. 


PART I.—BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE PUNJAB AND 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCES. 


]. Historica, anp Poxiticat ImporTANCE OF THE PRovINcES.— lbbeteon, 

The Punjab with its feudatory States and the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince with its Agencies and Tribal Areas cover an area of 175, 248 square 
miles and include a population of 28,006,777 souls, or one-tenth of the whole 
area and one-eleventh of the total population of the Indian Empire. They 
number among their inhabitants one-fourth of the Mubammadan, one-twen- 
tieth of the Hindu, and eleven-twelfths of the Sikh subjects of the King. 
Occupying the angle where the Himalayas, which shut in the peninsula 
to the north, meet the Sulaimans which bound it on the west, and lying be- 
tween Hindustan and the passes by which alone access from the great 
Agian continent is possible, the old Punjab Province was, in a very special 
sense, the Frontier Province of India and guarded the gateway of that 
Empire of which it was-the last portion to be won. This description now 
applies with even greater accuracy to the North-West Frontier Province 
which was carved out of the Punjab in 1901, its area being increased 
by the addition of the protected territories which form the Political Agency 
of Dir, Swat and Chitral. This new Province is thus bounded'on the 
north by the Hindu Kush mountains, which shut it off from the 
Pamirs, and on the east by the territories of the Maharaja of Kashmir 
and by the Punjab; in the south it is bounded by the Dera Ghazi Khan 
District of the Punjab, and.on the west by the kingdom of Afghénistén. 
Ethnologically indeed it includes the eastern part of the Afghdnistin or 
‘land of the Afghans,’ and it is essentially a Pathan or Afghan country. 
It falls into three main divisions—(t) the cis-Indus District of Hazara, 
and the trans-Indus territories of Dir, Swit and Chitral* : (2s) the 
comparatively narrow strip between the Indus and the Afghan hills 
which forms the districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Banuu and Dera Ismail 
Khan: and (¢2¢) the rugged mountainous regions on the west between 
those districts and the border of Afghéanistéu which form the Political 
Agencies of Waziristén, Southern aud Northern, the Kurram and the 
Khyber. The North-West Frontier Province is etinologically of 
great interest and importance to the student of the races of the Punjab, 
but the materials for its history are scanty and uncertain as compared 
with those which, imperfect as they are, exist in the case of the Punjab. 


Historically the Punjab is of equal importa ‘ce to the student of 
Indian ethnology. The great Aryan and Scythian swarms which in suc- 
cessive waves of migration left their arid plateaux for the fruitful plains of 


*See the article Chitrdliin Volume II. An.artigle on the Kafirs of Kafiristén will 
also be found in that volume as the K4firs appear to represent the aboriginal populaticn of 
the Indus Kobistén and the mountainous territories of Dir, Sw4t and Chitral. The Kéfirs 
offer many points of resemblance and more of contrast to the Muhammadanised races which 
have supplanted or converted them. 
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India, the conquering armies of Alexander, the peaceful Chinese pilgrims 
in search of the sacred scriptures of their faith, the Mubammadan invaderg 
who came, driven by lust of territory aud pride of creed, to found one of 
the greatest Muhammadan empires the world has ever seen, the devastat 
ing hordes led successively by Qutlugh, Timur, Nadir Shah, and 
Atmad Shéh, the armies of Babur and of Humaytin,—all alike entered 
India across the wide plains of the five rivers from which the Province 
of the Punjab takes its name. ‘The great central watershed which 
constitutes the eastern portion of the Punjab has ever been the battle- 
field of India. Its eastern valley west of the Jumna was in pre-historic 
times the scene of that conflict which, described in the Mahabharata, 
forms the main incident of one of the oldest epics in existence; while ir 
later. days it witnessed the struggles which first gave India to the 
Muhammadans, which in turn transferred the empire of Hindustan 
from the Lodi Afghan to the Mughal dynasty and from the Mughals to 
the Mahrattas, which shook the power of the Mabrattas at Panipat, 
which finally crushed itat Dehliand made the British masters of Northern 
India, and which saved the Indian Empire in the terrible outbreak of 1857. 
Within the limits of the Punjab the Hindu religion had its birth and 
the most ancient sacred literature in the world was written; and of the 
two great quietist movements which had their rise in the intolerable 
nature of the burdeu laid by the Brahmans upon men’s shoulders, Sikhism 
was born, developed into a military and political organisation, and after 
a period of decline now flourishes again within that Province ; while, if the 
followers of Buddha are now represented in the Punjab only by a few 
thousands of ignorant hill-men, it was from the Punjab that sprang the 
founder of the Gupta dynasty, under whose grandson Asoka the Buddhist 
religion attained, there as elsewhere, a supremacy such as’ it never 
enjoyed either before or since in India. 


2. Inrerest or THE Provinces to THs Erxnozocist.—And if 
the Punjab is historically one of the most important parts of that great 
eastern empire which has fallen in so strange a manner into the hands 
of a western race, it yields to no other Province in present interest and 
variety. Consisting for the most part of the great plains of the five 
rivers and including some of the most and some of the least fertile tracte 
of our Indian territories, it stretches up to and beyond the peaks of the 
Central Himdlayas and embraces the Tibetan valleys of Lahul and Spiti ; 
and while on the east it included the Mughal capital of Delhi and the 
western borders of Hindustan and on the south encroaches on the great 
desert of Rajpdtana, on the west it einbraces, in its trans-Jhelum 
territory, a tract which except in respect of geographical position can 
hardly be said to belong toIndia. Nor are its inhabitants less diverse 
than its physical aspects. It does not indeed contain any of the 
aboriginal tribes of India, at least in their primitive barbarism ; and 
its people, in common with those of neighbouring Provinces, include the 
dete descendants of the old Rajpat rulers of the country, the sturdy 
Ne Siena which forms the backbone of the village population of 
B + th estern India, and the various races which are allied to them. 

ut the nomad and still semi-civilised tribes of its great central orazing 
grounds, the Baloches of its frontier, s0 distinct from all Indian races, 
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the Khatris, Aroras, Sids, BhAbras and Parachas who conduct its 
commerce, and the Dogras, the Kanets, the Thakurs and Ghirths of its 
hills, are almost peculiar to the Province; while the Gakkhars, the 
Awans, the Kharrals, Kathias, Khattars and many other tribes of the 
Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions present a series of problems sufficiently 
intricate to satisfy the most ardent ethnologist. Within the confines 
of the Province three distinct varietiee of the great Hindi family of 
languages are to be found, two of them peculiar to the Punjab; while 
Balochi, Kashmiri, Pashtu, and many of those curious hill dialects 
which are often not separate languages only because each is confined to 
the valleys of a single stream, have their homes within its borders, and 
Tibetan is spoken in the far mountains of Spiti. 


8. Inrentst of THE Provinces to THE SocroLoaisr.—1'o the 
student of religion and sociology the Provinces present features of 
peculiar interest. In the earliest days of Hinduism the people of the 
Punjak Proper were a bye-word in the mouths of the worshippers of 
Brahma, and Bralimanism has always been weaker there than perhaps in 
any other part of India. Neither Islam nor the Hindn religion has ever 
been able to expel from the lives of the people the customs and supersti- 
tions which they brought with them from the homes of their ancestors ; 
and the worship of godlings unknown to the Hindu pantheon, the social 
customs which still survive in full force among the majority of the nomin- 
al adherents of either religion, and the peculiar cults of the inferior and 
outcast races, offer for investigation an almost virgin field full of the 
richest. promise. In the Punjab hills the Hindu religion and the caste- 
system to which it gave birth are to be found free in a very unusual 
degree from alteration by external influences, though doubtless much 
deteriorated by decay from within. Sikhism must be studied in the 
Punjab if at all, and among the Bithnois of the Hariana is to be found a 
curious offshoot from the national religion which is peculiar to them 
alone. For the inquiry into primitive institutions and the early growth 
of property in land the Punjab ard North-West Frontier Provinces afford 
material of singular completeness and importance. Tribal organisation 
and tenures are to be found nowhere in India in such primitive integrity 
as on the western frontier of the latter Province, while in the eastern 
plains of the Punjab the village communities are typically perfect in 
their development. Between the two extremes every step in the grada- 
tion from one form to the other is exemplified, while in the hills of 
Kangra and Simla community of rights, whether based on the tribe or 
on the village, is unknown. 


The Punjab can show no vast cities to rival Caleutta and Bombay ; 
no great factories, no varied mineral wealth ; but the occupations of its 
people are still not without an interest of their own. The husbandmen 
of the Punjab furnish to the English market supplies of wheat. The 
pursuits of the nomad pastoral tribes of the western dodbs and of the 
river populations of the Indus and Sutlej, the Powrnpau traffic of Dera 
Ghazi Khan and the salt mines of Jhelum are all well worthy of investi- 
gation and description ; while the silk and pashm fabrics and embroideries 
of Delhi, Ludhbiina and Amritsar, the enamels of Multin, the damascen- 
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f Sidlkot and Gujrat, the pottery of Multén, and the beautiful 
easy and aie painting of Delhi, have acquired a fame extend- 
ing far beyond the limits of the Province. 


4. Bounpanizs AND ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions.—The Punjab 
Province, together with Kashmir which lies to its north and the 
North-West Frontier Province on its west, occupies the extreme north- 
western corner of India. Along its northern borders run the Himélayas 
which divide it from Kashmir. Qn its west lies the North-West Fron- 
tier Province from which it is separated, broadly speaking, by the Indus 
river. To its south lies the great Rajpiténa desert, in which indeed is 
included a large part of Bahawalpur ; while to the east the river Jumna 
divides it from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh., 


In shape the two Provinces are something between a dice-box and 
an hour-glass, the axes crossing at Lahore and the Jonget axis running 
nearly E. by S. The constriction in the middle is due:to the fact that 
the northern boundary runs up into the hills of Chamba and Kulu in 
the-east and of Hazdra in the west ; whilé to the south the Punjab stretches 
down the fertile banks of the Jumna to the east and the Indus to the 
west, between which two rivers the arid desert of R4éjpttana extends 
northward to within a hundred miles of Lahore. 


5. The Punjab includes two olasses of territory ; that belonging to 
the British Crown, and that in the possession of the thirty-six teudatory 
chiefs of the Province, almost all of whom pay tribute in some form or 
other, and all of whom are subject toa more or less stringent control 
exercised by the Punjab Government. The area of British territory is 
99,779 square miles and its population 19,974,956; the corresponding 
figures for the collective Native States are 36,551 and 4,212,794. 
British territory is divided into 29 districts which are grouped under 5 
divisions, and each of which, except the sanitarium of Simla, comprises 
as large an area and population as can conveniently be controlléd from 
ite head-quarters. The dominions of the thirty-six. native chiefs vary 
in size from the principalities of Patidla and Bahdwalpur, with areas 
of 6,000 and 15,000 square miles and populations of 1,407,659 and 
780,641 respectively, and ruled over by chiefs subject only to the most 
general supervision, to the tiny State of DAdhi, with an area of 25 square 
miles and a total population of 244 souls whose ruler is independent in 
little more than name 


6. Tue Himatayan Tract.—Along the eastern portion of ou! 
northern border, and within the great net-work of mountain ranges 
which fringe the central system of the Himélayas, are situated the States 
of Chamba, Mandi and Suket, with Bashahr and the twenty smaller 
states which are under the charge of the Superintendent of Hill States at 
Simla and Sirmir, while among them lie the hill station of Simla and 
the great Kangra District, the latter including the Kulu Valley which 
stretches up to the mighty range of the mid-Himélayas, and the cantons 
ef Léhul and. Spiti which, situated beyond the mid-Himélayas, belong 
geographically to Ladé&kh and Tibet rather than to India. This monn- 
tainous tract includes an area of some 19,840 square miles, much of which 
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is wholly uninhabited, and a scanty population of about 1,539,000 souls 
living scattered about the remaining area in tiny hamlets perched on the 
hill-sides or nestling in the valleys, each surrounded by its small patches 
of terraced cultivation, irrigated from the streams which run down every 
gulley or fertilised by the abundant rainfall of the hills. 


The people chiefly consist of hill Réjpits, including Thdkurs, Rathis 
and Rawats, and of Kanets, Ghirths, Brahmans and the Kolis or Dagis 
who are menials of the hills. ‘They are, cither by origin or by long 
isolation from their neighbours of the plains, very distinct from the latter 
in most respects; and they speak dialects peculiar to the hills, though 
belonging to the Hindi group except in the trans-Himdlayan cantons 
where Tibetan is spoken. They are almost exclusively Hindus, but 
curiously strict as regards some and lax as regards others of the ordi- 
nances of their religion. The nature of the country prevents the growth 
of large towns, trade is confined to the little that crosses the high passes 
which jead into Tibet, and the people are almost wholly rural, supple- 
menting the yield of their fields by the produce of numerous flocks of 
sheep and goats, and by rude home manufactures with which they 
oecupy themselves during the long winter evenings. They keep very 
much to themselves, migration boing almost confined to the neighbouring 
mountains and low hills. 


7. Taz Eronocrarity oF THE Eastern Hitts.—In many respects 
the most interesting part of the Punjab is that which forms its north- 
eastern corner. In this, the eastern hills, are included the Himdlayan ares 
and the Siwalik range which separates it fromthe plains between the 
Beas and the Jhelum. Throughout this tract of low hills with wide dales 
and lofty mountains with deep and remote valleys the ascendency of a type 
of Rajptit society is well marked, and this part of the Province might 
almost be called ethnographically the Réjpaitina of the Punjab, as it has 
called its Switzerland from its physical characteristics. The hill 
Rajpits with their subordinate grades, the Rands, Midns, Rithis and 
Thékurs, ave probably those among all the peoples of the Punjab whu 
have retained their independence longest; and probably a still older’ 
element in its population is represented by the Kanets and Kolis, the 
Gaddis, Ghirths and Chahngs or Bahtis who form the mass of its agri- 
cultural classes. The Brahman is found disseminated all through this 
wide tract, and in many parts of the Himalayan area, for instance, in 
Kangra, Kulu, Chamba and the Simla Hills he forms a well defined 
cultivating caste, distinct both from his namesakes who exercise saves- 
dotal or professional functions on the one nand and from the secular 
castes on the other. He is not however by any means rigidly en- 
dogamous, and the Hindu popula:ioa of this tract is singularly homo- 
geneous, owing to the fact that hypergamy is the normal rule among 
and hetween all the castes which can be regarded as within the pale of Hin- 
duism. ‘The ethnical character of the tract is due to its inaccessibility 
and remoteness from the lines which foreien inroads into India have 
always taken. Often invaded, often defeated, the Rajas of the Kangra 
Hills succumbed for a short period to the Mughais in the reign of Shéh 
Jahan, but they soon threw off the imperial yoke, and it was reserved to 
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jit Si i inion t ancient principalities in 
Sineh to annex to his dominions the mos 
Nee Tada, and to penetrate into the remoter valley of Kulu. Thus 


the Kénera Hills are that portion of the Punjab whichis most wholly 


i ly by the proportion which the number of real or nominal 
sa ae fie total F opulation; but still more because there has 
never been any long-sustained Musalmén domination, which should 
either loosen ‘the bonds of caste by. introducing among the converted 
people the absolute freedom of Islam in its purity, or tighten them by 
throwing the still Hindu population, deprived of their Rajpat rulers, 
inore wholly into the hands pf their priests. It is here then that we 
might expect to find caste existing most nearly in the same state as that 
in which the first Muhammadan invaders found it when they entered 
the Punjab, but it is difficult fo say with certainty, as Ibbetson wrote, 
that here the Brabman and the Kshatriya occupy positions most nearly 
resembling those assigned them by Manu. One is almost tempted to 
believe that the type of Hindu society still found in this tract preserves an 
even more archaic organisation thananything described by Manu. ‘The 
Khatri is indeed found among the Gaddis of Kangra, but he is, if tradi- 
tion is to be credited, a refugee from the plains, whence he fled to escape 
Muhammadan persecution. The type of society found in the eastern 
hills no doubt bearg many resemblances to that feudal Rajpit system 
which was evolved, as far as can be seen at present, after the downfall 
of the Kshatriya domination in the plains of India, but it differs from 
it in several respects. In this tract we do not find a distinct Rajpat 
caste which disdains all marriage with the cultivating classes, but a 
Rajpat class itself divided into two or three quite distinct grades, the. 
lowest of whiclractepts brides from the Kanet or Ghirth. The constitu- 


tion of RéjpGt society in the Kangra Hills will be found fully described 
in the article on Rajputs. 


The Himalayan canton of Spiti is purely Tibetan by race and 
Buddhist by religion, while the cantons of British Lébul, Chamba- 
Lébul, and Kanur in Bashahr are half Indian and half Tibetan, Bud- 
chistic in creed with an ever-thickening varnish of Hinduism. 


__8. From the borders of Chamba, the westernmost portion of the 
tract, to the river Jhelum, the frontier between Kashmir and the Punjab 
hes immediately at the foot -of the mountains, which are wholly in- 
cluded in the former ; and the eastern hills are the only mountainous 
portion of the latter Province with the exception of the Salt Range and 


the country beyond ‘it which adjoins the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 


_ _ 9. Tae Susmonrane Tracr.—Skirting the base of the hills, and 
including the low outlying range of the Siwdliks, runs a narrow sub- 


montane zone which includes the four northern tahsils of Ambala with 
the Kalsia tate, the whole of the Hoshidrpur District, the three northern 
tahsils of Gurdaspur, tahsils Zafarwél and Sidlkot of the Sialkot Dis- 
trict, and the northern portion of Gujrat. This submontane tract, 
secure 1n an ample rainfall and traversed by streams from the neighbour- 
ing hills, comprises some 6680 square miles of the most fertile and 
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thickly-peopled portions of the Province, and is inhabited by a population 
of about 3,040,000 souls who differ little in race, religion, or language 
from their neighbours of the plains proper described below in paragraphs 
17 to 20. The tract has only one town, Sidlkot, of more than 60,000 
inhabitas-ts,* its trade and manufactures are insignificant, and its popula- 
tion is almost entirely agricultural and in the low hills pastoral. 


10. Tar ETaNnoGRaPBY OF THE EASTERN SUBMONTANE.—All along 
the foot of the Siwalikes from Amb4la to Gurdaspur the dominant 
population is Rajput and Jat, interspersed with numerous foreign elements, 
such as Pathans, a few Mughals, Shaikhs, Awdéns, Khokhars, and many 
otiwrs. Of these elements all are modern, except the Rajpdts and 
possibly some Jat tribes. But in the eastern part of the Ambala sub- 
montane the Jat is certainly a recent invader ; and he owes his position 
in this tract to the Sikh inroads, which once carried the arms of the 
Khalsa across the Jumna, but only succeeded in permanently establishing 
a single Jat state of any importance, viz. that of Kalsia in the Ambala 
District’ which owes its name to one of the Sikh mzs/s or companies. In this 
tract the Jit to some extent displaced the Réjpat whose most ancient 
tribes, the Chauhan and Taoni, were dominant in it down to the Mughal 
pericd. How old their settlements in this tract may be it is impossible 
to say, but the Chauhan at least were probably firmly established in the 
Awbdala submontane before the Muhammadan invasions. 


Further north beyond the Sutlej the Hoshiarpur submontane is held 
by Hindu Rajpit tribes or Rajpat tribes partly converted to Islim. 
Thoir settlements undoubtedly owe their origin to feudal grants made by 
the Hill Rajas to military families under their own leaders as a condition 
of service against Muhammadan invaders from the plains. They may 
thus be regarded as outliers of the Hindu Rajpat system of the Hima- 
layas. Asa counterbalance to their power the Muhammadan emperors 
planted Pathan colonies at a distance of 4 or 5 miles from the Siwdliks 
inaline stretching from the town of Hariana to the border of the 
Garhshankar tahsil, and the place-names of the district still mark a consi- 
derable number of these settlements, such as Urmur-Tanda, Jahan- 
Khelan, and Ghilzian, 


Upon these irregular lines of opposing forces the Sikh movement 
launched Jét tribes, but not in any great numbers. The Kanhya and 
Ramgarhia m¢s/s obtained large tracts in the north, but in the earlier 
period of the Sikh risings the Rajpat states of the hills often afforded an 
asylum to the Sikh gurus and their followers. At one time the gurus, 
who had sought refuge in the Hill States of Sirmtr, Mandi and Nala- 
gath, might well have hoped to convert their Rajds to the'Sikh faith, but 
as the Sikh power grew in strength the gurus visited the Hill States less 
frequently and were content to establish strongholds at Una and Anand- 
pur ix the Jaswin Dan. The Jat movement however did not even 
pénetrate the barrier of the Siw4lik, and their subsequent encroachments 
under Sikh chiefs had Jittle- permanent effect. The Jats, whose villages 
lie seattered all along the foot of the hills from Ambala to Gurdaspur, 


®This icclades the Cantonment population. 
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e varated by any definite line of demarcation from the Sikb Jat 
ey ar Purab 2; the south-west or from the Jats of the wean 
submontane to the west. Perhaps the only tangible distinction is that the 
TAts uf the eastern submontane are, broadly speaking, Hindus, while 
those of the western submontane are Muhammadans, and those of the 
central districts Sikhs, bnt followers of all these religions are to be found 
in almost every tribe. In character and position there is nothing to 
distinvuish the three groups, save that those of the caster submontane 
never enjoyed the political importance which distinguished the Sikh 
Jats under the Khalsa. ‘The-Jat of this tract cannot be regarded as in 
avy sense under the Rajpat. The Jat communities are independent of 
his infuence and stand aloof from him. ‘hey have no aspirations tu be 
called Rajpat or to form matrimonial alliances with men of that caste. 
Some of the Manj Rajpats of Gurdaspur have no doubt become Jats by 
status or are called Jats by others, but as a rule the distinction hetween 
the two castes is rigidly fixed. 


11. Tur Eranocravhy oF THE WESTERN SUBMONTANE.—Along 
the western part of the uurthern border of Gurdaspur, and all along the 
Jammu border in Sidlkot, Gujranwala and Gujrat, the conditions closely 
resemble those found in the eastern submontane, but the line of. demar- 
cation between Jat and Rajpat is fainter. The true Jats, such as. the 
Chima, Varaich and Tfrar, are mainly confined to Sialkot and Gujri- 
wala. The typical Raéjpdt tribes are found close under the Jammu Hille 
and include such interesting communities as the Bajju Rajputs and the 
Chibhs, with many minor clans towards Gurddspur. The Jat looks to 
the south for his affinities in religion and marriage, but the Rajput 
regards the Jammu Hills with their ancient principalities of Bhimbar, 
Rajauri and Jammu as his ancient home. Aud from Jammn and 
Kashmir the lower castes are also reinforced. Of the JAta of the 
western submontane Sir Denzil [bbetson wrote :— 


“The most extraordinary thing about the group uf Jat tribes found 
in Sialkot is the large number of customs still retained by them ae 
are, 80 far as I know, not shared by any other people. They will be 
found described in Mr Rve’s trauslation of Amin Chand’s History of 
Sed/éot,* and I shall notice one or twoof them. Nothing could be 
more instructive than an examination of the origin, practice, and 
limits of this group of customs. ‘They would seem to point to aboriginal 
descent. Another point worthy of remark is the frequent recurrence of 
an ancestor Mal, which may perhaps connect this group of tribes with 
the ancient Malli of Multan. Some of their traditions point to Sindh, 
while others are connected with the hills of Jammu. The whole group 
strikes me as being one of exceeding interest, and I much regret that 
have no time to treat it more fully.” Further investigation has show. 
that their customs are more widespread than Si: Denzil Ibbetson thought, 
not only among the Jats, but among such castes as the Khatris. 


12. Tue Easrerw Prains.—The remainder of the Punjab, with the 
exception of the tract cut off by the Salt Range which will be described 
presently, consists of one vast plain, unbroken save hy the wide eroded 


* A work of great value, desvite its countless typographical errors. 
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valleys within which the great Punjab rivers ever shift their beds, and by 
the insignificant spur of the Aravalli mountain system which runs 
through the Gurgaon District and the south of Delhi and re-appears in 
thelow hills of Chiniot and Kiréna in Jhang. <A meridian through the 
city of Lahore divides this wide expanse into two very dissimilar tracts 
which may be distinguished as the Eastern and the Western Plains 
Kast. of Lahore the rainfall is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favourable seasons; but over the 
greater portion of the area the margin is so slight that, save where the 
crops are protected by artificial irrigation, any material reduction in the 
supply entails distress if not actual famine; and while the Eastern 
Plains, comprising only a quazter of the area of the Province, include 
half its cultivation, nearly half its population, and almost all its most 
fertile portions, they also include all those parts which, by very virtue of 
the possibility of unirrigated cultivation, are peculiarly liable to disastrous 
failure of crops, 


138. Puystcar Divisions or THE Eastern Puarns.—A_ broad 
strip parallel to the submontane zone partakes in a lower degree 
of its ample rainfall. It is traversed by the upper Sutlej, the 
Beds, the Ravi, the Bari Do&b Canal, and many smaller streams 
which bring down with them and deposit fertilising loam from the 
lower hills, irrigation from wells is everywhere easy, and the tract is 
even superior in fertility, security of produce, and populonsness to the 
submontane zone itself. It includes tahsil Ambala and the Thdnesar 
tahsil now in the Karnal district, the northern portions of Patiala and 
Nabha, the whole of the Ludhisna, Jullundur and Amritsar Districts 
and of the Kaptrthala State, and so much of the Gurdaspur and Sidlkot 
Districts as is not included in the submontane zone. Its area is some 
8600 square miles and the population about 4,004,207 souls. 


14. The next fertile strip is that running along the eastern border 
of the Province parallel to the river Jumne. It enjoys a fair average 
rainfall, it includes the low riverain tract along the Jumoa itself 
where well irrigation is easy, the Saraswati aud its tributaries inundate 
a considerable area, and much of it is watered by the Agra and Western 
Jumna Canals, so thatit is for the most part well protected against 
famine. It comprises the whole of the Delhi Division with the exception 
of the Kaithal and Rewéari tahsils of Karnél and Gurgaon, together 
with the small state of Pataudi and the Gohéna and Sdmpla_ tahsils of 
the Rohtak District ; its area is about 4870 square miles, and its popula- 
tion some 1,727,481 souls. 


15. Along the southern border of the tract ruus the Hissdr Dis- 
trict with the small states of Dujaina and Loharu, the Muktsar tahsil of 
Ferozepur, the Rohtak and Jhajjar tahsils of the Rohtak District, the 
Rewari tahsil of Guredon, and some outlying portions of Patiala, 
Jind and N&bha. This is the most unfertile portion of the tract. A 
large part of it skirts the great Rajpatina desert, the soil is often 
inferior, the rainfall always scanty and precarious, while, except in the 
south-eastern corner, where alone wells can be profitably worked, 
irrigation is almost unknown save where the Western Jumna Canal 
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enters Hissar and the Sutlej borders the Ferozepur District’, The area 
is about 11,570 square miles, and the population about 1,889,000, 
This and the central portion next to be described are the parts of the 
Punjab where famine is most to be dreaded? 


16. The remaining or great central portion of the tract includes 
the greater part of the states of Patisla, Nabha and Jind, the Kaithal 
tahsil of Karnal, the three northern tahsils of Ferozepur, the two eastern 
tabsils of Lahore, and the states of Paridkot and Maler Kotla. Its area 
is some 9980 square miles and its population about 2,735,630. It occu: 
pies an intermediate position in respect of fertility between the twa pre- 
ceding tracts, the rainfall generally being highest and the soil best to the 
east, west and north in the direction of the Jumna, the Sutlej] and the 
hills, and lowést and worst in the centre and south, while to the north- 
east the Ghaggar system of hill streams inundates a certain area, 
and well irrigation is practised along the Sutlej and the northern 
border. 


17. Eranoararuy oF THE Eastern Ptatns.—The plains east 
of Lahore have thus been split up into zones of varying fertility by 
lines running for the most part parallel to the hills. But the boundaries 
which separate religion, race and language are somewhat different 
from these. A meridian through the town of Sihrind or Sirhind, 
nearly due north of Patidla and once the capital of a Mughal 
Suba, but razed to the ground by the victorious Sikhs in 1763 
in revenge for the assassination of the children of Guru Govind 
Singh which had taken place there some 60 years before, roughly 
divides the Punjab Proper from Hindustén and the Panjabi from the 
Hindi language, and forms the eastern boundary of the Sikh religion. 
So much of the Punjab plains as lies east of that line, namely, the 
Delhi, Gurgdon, Karnél, Ambala and Rohtak Districts, and the States 
of Kalsia, Jind and Pataudi, differs little if at all in the character of its 
population from the western districts of the United Provinces. 
Except in the Rohtak District, Jéts form a smaller and Réjpits a 
larger proportion of the population than in the tract immediately to the 
west ; while Kambohs, Rors and Gijars are numerous in Ambéla and 
Karnal, Tagés in Karnal and Delhi, Abirs in Rohtak, Delhi and 
Gurgéon, and Meos and Khénzddas in Gurgdon. 


_ The Hissér District to the south of the tract differs from the 
districts just. mentioned’ chiefly in that, lying as it does on the confines 
of Bikéner, the dialect and people are more akin to those of 
Réjpaténa than to those of Hindustan, RAjpits being very numerous, 
and there being a considerable Ahfr population. The religion is still 
Hindu, with a certain admixture of a curious sect called Bishnoi. The 
Sirsa tract which forms the western portion of the southern border of 
the tract was all but uninhabited till it came under English rule ; 
and it has drawn its settlers pretty equally from Hindu and Hindi- 


* A certain area is also inundated by the Preosrious floods of the lower Ghaggar. 
* But the Sirhind Canal | 


; opened in 188 t me 
portion of the southern tract, * 3 protests a large part of the central and 0 
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speaking Hissér and Rajpaténa and from the Sikh and Panjabi- 
speaking Jat state of Patidla, while its western portion is occupied 
by Muhammadan immigrants from the lower Sutlej. 


In all the remainder of the tract Panjabi is the Knguage of the 
people. Immediately below the hills Sikhism has obfained but little 
hold, and the Hindu element, strong in Hoshiérpur, gradually gives way 
to the Musalman as we pass ‘westwards through Gurdaspur till it fades 
into comparative insignificance in Sidlkot, But all the centre of the 
tract, the great Phalkian States of Patidla, Jind aud Nabha, the States 
of Faridkot and Maler Kotla, and the Districts of Ludhiana, Ferozepur, 
Lahore and Amritsar, aud in a less devree of Jullundur and Kapar thala, 
form the very centre and stronghold of the Punjab Sikhs Even here 
however a very large proportion of the population. is Musalman, a 
proportion constantly i increasing from east to west ; and it is the Hindu 
element alone which is displaced by the Sikh. In the matter of race 
the population of this portion of the tract is very uniform, Réjpits, 
Jéts, Gajars, and their allied tribes forming the staple of the agri- 
cultural population, largely supplemented by ‘their attendant meniale. 
Among the Siwdliks and immediately under the hills Jats are few acd 
Rajputs and Ghirths numerous, while somewhat further south the 
proportion of Jats increases and Gdjars, Sainis and Aréains, and in 
Kapirthala Kambohs, Mahtons (Mahtams), and Dogras, become im- 

ortant elements ih the population. In the Lahore Division, Faridkot, 
and the Philkién States the mass of the population is Jat; though 
in Lahore, Ferozepur and Faridkot Kambohs and Mahtams, and in 
Ferozepur Dogras, hold large areas, while in Patidla, Jind-and Nébha 
there is a considerable admixture of Ahirs. The Changars and Sénsis 
of Amritsar and the surrounding districts, the Bawarias of the upper 
Sutlej, the Rawals ot the northern districts and Lahore, and the 
Aheris of the Delhi Division are curious outcast tribes, some of them 
probably aboriginal ; and as we pass westwards and northwards from 
Hindustén and Rajpiténa into the Province, the Bania of the 
Delhi territory gives place to the Khatri of the central, the Sad of the 
northern, and the Arora of the western Punjab. 


The tract includes all the most fertile, wealthy and populous 
portions of the Province, and may be called the granary of the Punjab. 
Within it lie the. three great cities of Delhi, Amritsar, and Lahore, 
besides a very large pr oportion of the larger towns; and the population 
is by comparison ‘with that of the western Punjab largely. urban. Trade 
and. manufactures flourish, while with the exception of the south-west- 
ward portions where flocks and herds still pasture in extensive jungles, 
the — part of the cultivable area is under the plough. 


18. The three most distinctive elements in the pepulation of the 
eastern plains are the Sikh Jats of the central districts, the Jats, 
mainly Hindu, of the south eastern districts, and the Rajpits of 
the country to the west of the Jumna. The so-called Jats of the 
Salt Range and the Western Punjab possess well marked .characterstica 
of their own, but directly we leave the Salt Range behind us and 
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enter the tract which is under the influence of Lahore and Amritsar, 
directly in facl we come within the cirele of Sikh religious influence 
as distinyuished from the more political influence of the Sikhs, we find 
the line between Jat and Rajpit sulficiently clearly marked. The 
Jat indeed, here as elsewhere, claims for himself Rajpat origin, but a 
Varaich for instance does not say that he is still a Rajpat. He is a 
Jat and content to be so The fact is that within the pale of Sikhism 
Rajputs were at a discount. The equality of all men preached by Guru 
Govind disgusted the haughty Rajputs, and they refused to join his 
standard. They soon paid the penalty of their pride. The Jats who 
composed the great mass of the Khalsa rosy to absolute power, and the 
Réjpat who had despised them was the peculiar object of their hatred. 
Their general policy led them to cut off such poppy-heads as had not 
sprung from their own sced, and their personal feeling led them to treat 
the Rajpat, who as a native-born leader of the people should have joined 
them, and who would if he had done so have been a very important 
element of additional strength to the cause, with especial harshness. 
The old Settlement Reports are full of remarks upon the decadence, if 
not the virtual disappearance, of the Rajput gentry in those districts 
where Sikh sway was most absolute. Thus the Jats we are considering 
are far more clearly marked off from the Rajpats than are those of the 
western plains where everybody is a Jat, or of the Salt Range 
Tract where everybody who is not an Arab or a Mughal calls himself 
a Rajput; indeed there is if anything a tendency here to call those 
Jats who are admitted to be Rajpats further west. Only on the edge 
of the group, on the common border line of the Sikh tract, the Salt 
Range, and the great plains, do the Mekan, Gondal, Ranjha and Térar 
io ed to be Jats and some to be Rajpats. The first two were 
described by Sir Denzil Ibbetson under Rajpits, the last under 
Jats, but this was more as a matter of convenience than of ethnic 
classification. The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract are, except perhaps on the 
confines of the Gujranwala Bir, essentially agricultural, and occupy the 
aes social position as do those of the eastern plains, whom indeed 
Het Reis a a sernecte The Jats of the Sikh tract are 
Jat ‘alee who Tae ak ae ancluding) al) SONG: Breet ue 
They arecpy tle eevaal ai the race so renowned in recent history. 
: y | stricts of the Punjab the upper Sutlej and 
the great Sikh States of the eastern plains. All that bas b id 
regarding the absence of any wish on fie. + of th 7 of he Khils 
to be aught but Jats, applies here witl fi i bate - i rs ihn 
slaimedndeed Rajpit Rae eree with s ‘ greater force. A Sidhu 
hots nowia Sidliv Tet wea aud, Reet y with good reasev. But 
Rajpit, The only int olds haf. to be a prouder title than ’ Bhatti 
nanibone secuin ies ee this group of which any considerable 
elie’ lise sppened onl es as Rajputs are the Virk ; and among them 
y 1n Gujranwala, on the extreme outskirts of the 


tract. These mren ar : 
physique as well ee backbone of the Punjab by character and 


: locality They are stalwart, sturd f£ 

at A ae : y eomen 0 
et industry and agricultural skill, and coll sacively fem 
te ae peny in India. The Jats of the Sikh tract 
among tlicee at ee dmen, and the standard of agricultural practice 
any rate of the more fertile northern districts is as high 
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as is reached in any portion of the Province. Special attention may be 
called to the curious traditions of the Bhular, Man, and Her tribes, which 
claim to be the original nucleus of the Jat caste. 


19. Tue JAts of tau Souta- Eastern Puains.—The group of Jat 
tribes, which occupies the Jumna Districts with Jind, Rohtak and 
Hissar, call themslves Jat not Jat,* and are the same people in every 
respect as the Jats of the Jumna-Ganges Doib and the lower Jumna 
valley, differing huwever in little save religion from the great Sikh 
Jat tribes of the Malwa; though perhaps the latter, inhabiting as they 
do the wide unirrigated plains of the central states, are of slightly 
finer physique than their neighbours of the damper riverain. The 
eastern Jats are almost without exception Hindu, the few among them 
who are Musalmin being known as Mila or “unfortunate,’’ and 
dating their conversion almost without exception from an ancestor who 
was taken as a hostage to Delhi and there forcibly circumcised. Indeed 
these men were not unfrequently received back into caste on their return 
from captivity, and their descendants are in this case Hindus, though still 
known as Mala. Their traditions show them to have come up either 
from Bikaner and Rajpiténa, or northwards along the Jumna valley, 
and very few of them appear to have come from the Punjab to the 
Jumna. The Jat of Gurgaon indeed still look upon the Raja of Bhart- 
pur as their natural leader, and the fall of Bhartpur made such an 
impression on their minds that old men stiil refer to it as the era from 
which they date events. 

The Jat of these parts is, if anything, even a better cultivator than 
the Sikh Jat ; and that chiefly because his wom 2n assist him so largely 
in the field, performing all sorts of agricultural labour, whether light 
or heavy, except ploughing, for which they have not sufficient strength, 
and sowing, which is under all circumstances a prerogative strictly confine: 
to the male sex. Directly we leave the south-eastern districts and pass 
into the Sikh tract, women cease tc perform the harder kinds of field- 
work, even among the Jats; while in Musalmén districts they do not 
work at all in the fields. So essentially is the Jit a husbandman, and 
80 especially is ha ¢he husbandman of these parts, that when asked his 
caste he will quite as often reply saminddr as Jét, the two names being 
in that sense used as synonymous. The social standing of the Jat is 
that which the Gdjar, Ahir, and Ror enjoy ; in fact these four castes eat 
and smoke together. They stand at the head of the castes who practise 
karewa or widow-marriage, a good deal below the Rajpat, but far above 
the castes who grow vegetables, such as Ardin and Mali. If the social 
seale is regulated by the rules of the Hindu religion they come below 
Baénias who are admittedly better Hindus. But the manly Jat despises 
the money-grubbing Bania, and all other castes and tribes agree 
with him. 


*Or, more accurately, Jatt, the double #¢ compensating for the loss of the long a. 
The difference ie purely dialectical and to speak of Jats and Jatts are racially distinct, 
as is done in BE. H. I. LV, p. 249, is abeurd and misleading The Muhammadan peasantry 
the Punjab are not necessarily Jots or Jata though many Jéts and Jattssre Muhamma- 
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e extreme south-eastern corner of the Punjab the J&ts who 
have ae ete the north and west, from Rajputéra and the Punjab, 
are known as Dhe, to distinguish them from the original Jat tribes of 
the neighbourhood who are collectively called Hele, the two sections 
abstaining from intermarriage and having in some respects different 
customs. In Sirsa again, that meeting place of races, where the Bagri 
Jét from the Bikéner prairies, the Sikh Jat from the Malwa, and the 
Musalmén Jat from the Sutlej valley, meet the Jat of Hiss&r, the last 
are distinguished as Desi and the Musalman Jats as Pachhade or 
western ; but these terms appear to be unknownto the people in their 
respective homes. There the superiority of the Sikh and Desi Jat 
over the stunted Bagri and the indolent enervated Jat of the Sutlej is 
most strikingly apparent. 


There is an extraordinary division of the Jats of Delhi, Rohtak, 
and Karnal, and indeed of the other Jand-owning tastes who have for 
the most’ part taken the one side or the other, into two factions known 
as Dehia and Haulénia’ The following passage from Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson’s Settlement Report of Karn4l and Panipat describes these 
factions :— 


“The Dehias are called after a Jat tribe of that namé, with its head-quarters 
about Bhatgénw in Sunpat, having originally come from the Bawaéna near Delhi. 
‘The Haulania faction is headed by the Ghatw4l or Malak JAts, whose head-quarters 
are Dher-ka-Ahulana in Gohana, and who were, owing to their successful opposition 
to the Raéjpite, the accepted heads of the Jaéts in these parts Some one 
of the emperors called them in to assist him in coercing the Mandahar Rajputs, 
and thus the old enmity was strengthened. The Dehia Jats, growing powerful, 
became jealoas of the supremacy of the Ghatw4ls and joined the Mandahars against 
them. Thus the country-side was divided into two factions ; the Gijars and ‘l'agas 
of the tract, the Jéglan Jats of thapa Naultha, and the Laétmdr J&ts of Rohtak 
Joining the Dehias, and the Huda J&ts of Rohtak and most of tlie Jats of the tract 
except the Jaglans joining the Haulinias. Inthe Mutiny, disturbances took place 
in the Rohtak District between these two factions, and the Mandahars of the Nardak 
ravaged the Hauldnias in the south of the tract. Andin framing my zails I had 
to alter my proposed division so as to separate a Dehia village which I had included 
with Haulanias, and which objected in consequence. ‘he Dehiais also called the 
Jat, and occasionally the Mandahdr faction, Even Sir. H. Elliott seems to have 
been unaware of the existence of these factions. The Jats and Rajputs seem 
Independently of these divisione, to consider each other, tribally speaking, a8 
natural énemies ; and I have often.been assured by Jats, though I do not believe it, 
that they would not dare to go into a Rajput village at night.’ 


Mr. Maconachie quoted a Delhi tradition which makes two 
brothers from Réjpdténa called Mom and Som the respective ancestors 


of the Haulénia Réjpits of the Dodb and the Haulénia Jats of 
Rohtak. 


Here again, in ‘the south-eastern districts the distinction between 
Jat and Réjpat is definite and well-marked, the Jét nearly always 


practising and the Rajput almost always abstaining from harewa i 


though Ibbetson did not think that here a family could raise itself. from 


. the former to the latter caste by discontinuing tl m would 
pe i : 5 t ou 
appear to be possible elsewhere. Daeg 
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20. THe Raseut or tHe Eastern Districts. —The RAéjpat tribes of this Inbetcn, 
tract are divided into two groups. All but the last four are almost confin- § #4. 


ed uo the Delhi territory, at least as Réjpdts proper, and are roughly 
arranzed in order from north to south down the Jumna_ valley, and 
then westwards through Rohtak and Hissar. The last four tribes carry 
on the series through Patidla, Ferozepur and Gujrdnw4la, and connect 
the Réjpits of the eastern with those of the western plains. The ‘first 
group belongs chiefly to the great royal families of the Rajptits who, 
occupying the Delhi territory, have not as a rule superseded their old 
tribal designation by a local name, as has been so often the case in the 
west of the Punjab. ‘The great majority of them are descendants of the 
Tanwar and Chauhan dynasties of Delhi. Their local distribution is fairly 
well marked, the Tanwar lying to the north-west of the first group, and 
shutting off the Jat tribes of the central plains from the Rajputs of the 
Delhi territory, their line being broken only by the Chauh4n colony on 
the Ghaggar of the Hissér border. Next to them come the Chauhan, 
Mandahfar and Pundir of the Kurukshetr, and the Rawat, Gaurwa, 
Bargdjar and Jadu of Delhi and.Gurgéon followed by the Jitu, them- 
selves. Tanwar, and the Bagri of Hissér. The Punwdar colony of 
Rohtak is an off-shoot of the Punwars of the western plains. The Jats 
of this tract are very largely if not wholly true Jats, who preserve 
strong traditions as to the Réjpat tribes from which they claim to be 
descended. The Rajput of these parts is a true Rajput. Living in 
the shadow of Delhi, the capita) of his ancestral dynasties, he clings to 
the traditions of his caste. He cultivates largely, for little other 
occupation is left him ; but he cultivates badly, for his women are more 
or less strictly secluded and never work in the fields, while he considers 
it degrading to actually follow the plough, and will always employ 
hired ploughmen if he can possibly afford it. He is a great cattle- 
erazier and as great a cattle-thief. His tribal feeling is oe and 
the heads of the village or local group of villages have great influence. 
He is proud, lany, sometimes turbulent, but generally with something 
more of the gentieman about him than we find m the more rustic Jat. 


91, Tae Western Prains. The great plains lying to the west of 
the Lahore meridian present a striking contrast to those to the east of 
that line. They form the common terminus of the two Indian monsoons, 
which have exhausted themselves of their vapour before they reach 
their goal ; and the rainfall, heaviest in the north and east and decreasing 
towards the west and south, is everywhere so scanty that cultivation with- 
out irrigation is absolutely impossible. But in this very circumstance 
they find their security against famine or distress from drought ; for their 
cultivation is almost independent of rain, a failure of which means little 
worse than a scarcity of grass, in itself a sufficiently serious calamity’. 
In many parts, indeed, more danger is to be anticipated from excessive 
floods than from deficient rainfall. The tract is traversed throughout 
its Jength by five great rivers, the Sutlej, Ravi, Chen4b, Jhelum and 


2 in, of course, is needed hereas elsewhere. But its absence means only a 
di aaa yield, and not none at all; and so little is sufficient if the fall comes at the 
right time, and absolute drought occurs so seldom, that the crops may be said never to fail 
from this cause. 
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; ong either side of each of these runs at a distance of. a 
rig age se or less distinctly marked bank, which defines the 
excursions of the river within recent times as it has shifted from side 
to side in its course. These banks include between them strips of low- 
lying land which are periodically inundated by the rising floods as 
the winter snows of the Himdlayas melt under the summer sun, or in 
which the nearness of the sub-soil water makes well-irrigation easy. 
‘All outside these narrow boundaries is a high arid plain. Beyond the 
Indus. and between the Sutle} and the Jhelum and its continuation 
in the Chend4b, it consists of soil which, wherever water is available, 
is sufficiently fertile save where north of the Sutlej that saline effloresceuce 
which has so puzzled geologists clothes the surface for miles together 
like a recent fall of snow. But between the Indus and the Jhelum- 
Chenéb and south of the Sutle] it is covered by great parallel lines of 
rolling sand separated by narrow hollows in which the original soil is 
exposed. 


The Gidjranwilaand Wazirshad tahsils of the Gajranwala District! 
secure a fair amount of rain by their vicinity to the hills. Numerous 
streams, for the most part of intermittent flow, which run down from 
the Sulaiman mountains to join the Indus, and innumerable smal) 
inundation canals carried out from the Sutlej, the Lower Chendb, the 
Upper Jheluin. and the Lower Indus across the zone of well-irrigation 
into the edges of the central steppes render cultivation possible along 
their courses ; while wells sunk.in the long hollows of the Thal or sandy 
desert and the drainage of the Bar or stiff loam uplands collected in 
local depressions perform a similar office. But though some of the 
finest wheat in the world is grown ‘on the wells of the western Thal, the 
proportion of the area thus brought under the plough is wholly insignifi- 
cant. The remainder of the tract is covered by low stunted bush and 
salsolaceous plants and with short grass in good seasons. Over this 
range great herds of camels which thrive on the saline herbage, and of 
cattle, sheep and goats. They are tended by a 10mad population which 
moves with its flocks from place to place as the grass is consumed 
and the scanty supply of water aftorded by the local hollows 
exhausted, orin search of that change of diet which camels love 
and the varying local floras afford. The tract includes the whole 
of the Multén Division and the State of Rahawalpnr, the Districts 
of Shéhpnr and Gujrénwala, the greater part of Gujrat, and the two 
western ftahsils of Lahore'. Tts area is some 60,870 square miles or 
more than two-fifths of that of the whole Province, while its popu- 
lation, numbering about 4,885,000 souls, includes little more than 


one-fifth of the people of the Puniab and it : ; 
of the total cultivated area. 3° 1t commprises not one-quarter 


* In physical characterist} . , s 
the northern portion of the sane lie cate Buirét and Lahore belong rather to 


: . t aa they lie west of the Lah idi 
their area is emall 83 Dut as they of the Lahore meridian and 
eastern corner. mall, they have been included in this tract of which they form the north- 
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22. Natura Divisions OF THE WESTERN PunsAB.—It is the fashion 
to describe the Punjab Proper as marked off by its rivers into six great 
Doabs which constitute the natural divisions of the Province. This 
description is true in a sense ; but the sense in which it is true possessee 
but little significance, and its chief merit seems to be that it can easily 
be verified by reference toa map. To the east of the Lahoe meridian 
such rivers as there are lie close together, the whole of the country 
between and beyond them is comparatively populous, and there are no 
natural boundaries of any great importance. But west of that meridian, 
or throughout the greater portion of the Punjab Proper, the real 
obstacles to inter-communication, the real barriers which-separate the 
peoples one from another are, not the rivers easily crossed at any time 
and often fordable, in the cold weather, but the great arid steppes 
which lie between those rivers. The advance of the agricultural tribes 
has followed almost invariably the courses of the great rivers, the new- 
comers having crept along both banks of the streams and driven the 
nomads from either side into the intermediate Do&bs, where they have 
occupied the portions nearest the river lands from which they had been 
ejected, leaving the median area of greatest aridity as an intangible but 
very effectual line of separation. 


23. EranoGRaPHy or THE WesTERN PLAINnS.—Between the Sulai- 
mins and the great sandy deserts of Bah4walpur and the Sindh-Sagar Doab! 
the dominant. race is Baloch. Descending from the hills this Iranian peo- 
ple overcame a miscellaneous collection of tribes which, still forming a very 
large proportion of the population, have been included by their conquerors 
ander the semi-contemptuous term of Jat—here an occupational as much 
as an ethnological designation—till they have themselves almost for- 
eotten their original race. In the remainder of the tract the divisions 
of tne people are rather tribal than racial, the great majority of them 
being Jéts and Rajpdts, or belonging to races, perhaps in some cases 
of aboriginal origin, which can now no longer be distinguished from 
them. In Gijrat the importance of the Gajar element is indicated by 
the name of the district, while Sayyids are numerous to the south-west, 
The number of clans into which the people of these great plains are divided 
is enormous. The Déddpotra, Joiya, Wattu, Dogar and Mahtam of the 
Sutlej, the Kharral and Kathia of the Ravi, the Siél and Khokhar of 
the Chendb, and the Khokhar and Tiwdna of the Jhelum, are some of 
the most important. The curious river-tribes of the Sutlej and Indus, 
the Jhabel, Kehal and Kuténa, also preseut many interesting features. 
The Indus Pathéns and a certain proportion of the Baloches speak 
their national Pashtu and Balochi. The remaining population of Dera 
Gh4zi Khén, Muzaffargarh, Multén' and Bahéwalpur speak Jatki, a 
language holding an intermediate position betweet Panjébi and Sindhi. 
Panjdbi is the speech of the remainder of the tract. The population is 
essentially Muhammadan, the proportion being largest on the west and 
smallest to the east and south. Multan is the only town of just upon 
10,000 inhabitants, and the population is very markedly rural. There 
is no manufacture of importance, and the important PowINnDaH traffic be- 
tween India and the countries to the west only passes through the tract 

1 The Sindh-Ségar Do4b lies between the Indus and the Jhelum and Chendb. 


reteon, § 23, 
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: he commercial centres of Hindastén. Pastoral pursuits 
ae sumportant position than in the rest of the Punjab, agri- 
cultural produce being largely supplemented by clarified butter, wool, 


hides and barilla. 


. Tas Sart Rance Tract.—There etill remains to be described 
the a onieaeners corner of the Punjab, Situated in the angle occupied 
by the Salt Range and separated from the rest of the Province b 
the upper Jhelum, it includes the Districts of Attock, Réwalpin 
and Jhelum. It presents in almost. every respect the strongest possible 
contrast with the Punjab Proper, and indeed, as has already been 
remarked, can hardly be said to belong to India save by mere geogra- 
phical position. The.outer Himélayas, crossing the Jhelum, run up the 
eastern boundary of the Rawalpindi District and cut off the Murree 
and part of the Kahita tahsile. There they andthe mid-Himilaya meet 
on the banks of the Indus in a confused mass of mountains. . The 
curved ranges which connect the extremities of the mid-Himélayas with 
the Safed. Koh by the Salt Range which, starting from opposite the 
point where the mid-Himilayas abut upon the Jhelum, runs along the 
right bank of the river through the south of the Jhelum and the north 
of the Shéhpur District, crosses the Indus in the north of Miénwéli, and 
turning down the right bank of the Indus through the latter District, 
enters the North-West Frontier Province and follows the boundary 
between Bannu and Dera Isméil Khan till it joins the Sulaiméns. Rising 
abruptly from the river and the great desert which lie to the south of it, 
the Salt Range of Jhelum and Shéhpur falls away imperceptibly to the 
north into a great table-land enclosed by the range itself, the Hazéra 
hills, and the river Indus, crossed in every direction by chains of low 
hills, and cut up by the streams which issue rm them into innumerable 
ravines, It is this table-land which constitutes the Districts of J helum 
and Rawalpindi, 
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PART t1.—HISTORIGAL NOTES. 


No attempt will be made in this compilation to give a history of the 
Punjab in the ordinary sense of that term, but the following notes are 
intended to sum up from the imperfect and fragmentary data at present 
available, all that'is known of the ancient political and ethnic conditions 
of the Punjab and North-West Frontier :— 


PRE-HISTORY. 


In the domain of pre-history nothing has been done for the Punjab 
and probably very little will ever be found possible of achievement. 
Its plains were formed of vast alluvial deposits which must have con- 
cealed all pre-historic remains beyond - hope of recovery, save by some 
lucky accident, and the physical features of the hills are rarely favour- 
able to their preservation. 


The Stone Age has left.its traces in India, but palwolithie relics are 
mostly localised in the South, while the neolithic artifacts are much more 
widely spread. The distribution of the latter is naturally influenced 
by the prevalence of rocks suitable for their manufacture. Neolithio 
implements are found over the greater part of Southern India, but in- 
stances of their occurrence inthe Punjab, Réjpitana, and Sind, except at 
Robri, are rare. Some finds of pre-historic pottery in Balochistan are 
tentatively considered to be neolithic. 


The first use of. iron in Northern India must be carried back to @ 
very remote antiquity. The literary evidence indicates ite introduction 
into the North-West. subsequently to the composition of the Reg Veda 
but before the Afharva Vedas was written and the latter work ie not 
later than 1000 B.C. Before that date copper occupied the place of iron. 
All the Indian implements discovered are certainly of extreme antiquity 
and must be dated back to before 1000 B. C. 


At two sites in Balochistan implements of practically pure copper 
have been found. At Mathura, east of thé Jumna, Cunningham ex- 
cavated a flat copper celt and copper harpoon heads are said to have been 
frequently found in its vicinity. At Kohistén Hill and Tank, probably 
not very far from Gwadar, in Western Balochistan, copper arrow heads 
have been discovered. These and other finds in Northern India oarry 
the range of copper implements all over that area from the Hugli on the 
east to the Indus on the west, and fromthe foot of the Himalayas to 
the Cawnpore district, but no specimens from the Punjab have been 
recorded, 

Thus India as a whole had no Bronze Age. In Southern India the 
neolithic period passed directly into that of iron, but in Northern India 
a Copper Age intervened between the neolithic period and the Iron Age. 
The South was severed from all intercourse with the N orth, and in 700 
B C. Panini, who was born at Salatura, (Lahor) in the Peshdwar 
valley, knew nothing of the South, but about that time the intrusive 
northern races began to penetrate the broad and nearly impassable 
barrier of forest which then covered the natural defences of the Vin- 
dhyans and their associated races. 


‘This is alao Canon Greenwell’s conclusion ; see Vincent Smith, Tas Copper Age end 
Prehistoric Bronse Implements of India, Ind. Ant., 1907, p. 53. 
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Tae DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT. 


Is there any Dravidian clement in Northern India? The problen, 
is a difficult one. A Dravidian speech survives among the Brdhui of 
Balochistan, but none is traceable in che Punjab. The question not only 
remains insoluble but raises further and larger questions. Sten Konow 
has detected some reserables between Dravidian and the remains of the 
Etruscan language,' but Prof. Jules Martha, the latest writer on thie 
aubject, says nothing of this theory und regards Etruscan as a branch of 


the Finno-Ugrian group of languages. 
‘TH ANTIQUITY OF THE VEDIC CULTURE. 


Scholars are divided in opinion as to the probable date of the rise 
or introduction of the Vedic culture into India, and the Aryan invasions 
may date back to a period as remote as 8000 B. C. or even earlier, but 
it is certain that the 15th century B.C. saw chiefs in northern Mesopo- 
tamia bearing Aryan names or worshipping Vedic de:ties, and this fact 
lends some support to Kennedy’s view that the Aryan conquest of the 
Punjab can scarcely have taken place before 1700 B.C. and may well 
have been a century or two later.?, Sten Konow accepts this view and 
points out that it is consistent with the linguistic evidence. 


Tur [panran DomINIoN. 


As we shall see presently the great Persian empire which was ove:- 
thrown by Alexander the Great had established its power on the confines 
of the Western Punjab and deputed a Greek to explore or survey the 
Indus. These facts point to a strong Iranian influence over India cen- 
turies after the pre-historic Aryan invasions, and Farishta’s History of 
the Muhammadans in india preserves many traditional details of the 
Iranian dominion over the North-West Frontier of India and the Punjab 
and the present writer wishes to invite special atteution to his Chapter 
on the Htndoos. What Farishta tells us bas not received the attention 
it deserves. He is a careful historian and his statements appear to be 
founded on authorities, lost to us, but trustworthy, and to be handled by 
him in a critical spirit. For instance heis quite sound in his account of 
the origin of the Rajpits.? As he says the Brahman and Kshatriya 
existed from time immemorial, but the RAjpats are only known since 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga. They attained power after Vikramajit’s 
demise, something more than 1600 years ago (when he wrote) and he 
derives their origin from the children of rdjds by female slaves, the sons 
of Raja Saraj being the first to bear the title of Rajpat. 


The history of Raji Suraj is closely connected by him with that of 
Persia. He makes Krishna,‘ elected king by the people of Behar, con- 


temporary with 'Tahmorasp® of Persia, Kiishna’s eldest son Mahraja 


* JLB. A. S., 1904, p. 2, and La Langue Ktrisque, reviewed in Atheneum, Jany. 1914. 
7 J.B A.S., 1909, pp. 1119 and 1108, 

* Pp. lxii—iv of Briggs’ Translatiou. 

* Farishta is careful to point out that thisis u6t the Krishna of Mathra. 


* Apparently the Talamurs, called the Dey-band Macsivian-binder, of Mulcolm’s 
History of Perea, {, p.14, He ruled Porai OF agician-binder, 5 the 
famous Jamabid, who fell before Zuhaky YON? OA He Sueuended oe 
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succeeded him and divided the people of India into tribes (? castes). He 
named the [Rajput] tribes Rahtor, Chaubén, Punwér, Bais ete. after the 
chiefs of each. He kept up a friendly intercourse with Persia, bat his 
nephew Dongur Sain sought refuge with Fariddn of Persia and the 
latter king despatched a force under his son Kurshasp! to invade the 
Punjab, and Mahréja was compelled to cede a part of his kingdom—doubt- 
Jess a part or the whole of the Punjab—to Dongur Sain. Passing by the 
interesting statement that the islands of Acheen, Malacca, Pegu and 
the Malabar coast broke away from his empire, Farishta tells us that 
it was simultaneously threatened by an attack on its north-west 
frontier and that Mahréja was compelled to send his lieutenant Mél 
Chand of Mélwa? to defend the Punjab but was obliged to cede it to 
Persia. Some writers, adds Farishta, say that Barfdin even possessed 
the Punjab and that the descendants of his son Kdarshasp held it to- 
gether with K&bul, Tibet, Sind and Nimroz down to the time of Ristim, 
t. e. for four generations. 


Farishta’s account may have to be supplemented from the Tebagdt- 
t-Ndsirt. When Fariddn had deposed the sorcerer Zuhék he despatched 
au army to dispossess Bustém who held the dominion of Hindustén 
at the hand of Zubak whose descen:lant he was, and Bustém retreated 
into Shignén and Bamidn and eventually devoted his energies ta the 
colonization of the mountains of Ghor. He made peace with Faridin 
and the Arab tribes akin to Zubék took up their abode in those mounta- 
nous tracts, and from him Muhammad of Ghor claimed descent. 


Mabréja, after a reign of 700 years, was encceeded by Kesu Rai who 
invoked the aid of Manichahr against the Réjés of southern 
India. Sém3, son of Narimén, was sent to his assistance and the joined 
forces at Jélandhar in the Punjab. The allies compelled the reca citrant 
rulers to pay homage to Kesu Rai. Manir Réi, son of Kesu Rai, 
succeeded him in Oudh, but he forgot his debt to Persia and when the 


1Farienta distinctly speake of Gurshasp as the son of Farfdin, But— 


Jamsb{id rer 
] 
Atrut | 
Gantiaep Selm or Tar or Erij or Iraj 
Salm, Tuj. L 
Narimén ee 
dn Pushung 
as Manuchabr. 
Rustam. ee ‘ 
i iven i 24.and 2l. The Tabagdl-*-Nasirt gives the sons 
a ee ete ceea sad eave itel Iraj wha ik isthiad ea Sind, while the 


4 italicised aud says that Iraj i i r 
aa Pauiamye he held Khordséa with only a portion of Hind and Sind: 


I, p. 308. 
2 Ferishta expresaly says that it derives its name from Mél Chand. It appears to be 
the Malwa of Central Indla, not the tract in the Punjab. 

* Hereditary prince of Seistan, according to Malcolm, p. 24. 


TN. 
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i4b, king of Turén, invaded that kingdom, he wrested the 
pe eon ZAl, ! he son of S4m, and made Jélandhar his capital. 
He acknowledged fealty to Afrasiab and it remained in his possession til] 
KaikobSd deputed Rustim, gon of Zal, to reconquer it. Rustam 
expelled Manir Réi and placed Suraj, a Hindu chief, on the throne, 
He gave his sister’s danghter to Rastim, and died after a reign of 
250 years! Of his 35 sons Bhai RAja, the eldest, succeeded, and some 
say that he invested his brothers with the title of Ré jpat. But he 
abandoned the regulations established by Mabréja and incurred thc 
enmity of Kidér, 2 Brahman of the Siw4lik mountains. Here Farishta 
or his translator must be alluding to the Siwélik kingdom—Sapéda- 
laksha. Kidér defeated him and took his kingdom, but had to pay 
tribute to his coutemporaries Kai-Kaws® and Kai-Khdsrau. 


Farishta’s account now becumes confused. Afrasifb re-appears on 
the scene. He confers the government of India on Rohat, son of 
Sankal Raja? of Lakhnauti or Gaur in Bengél, but Rohat dying with- 
ont issne Mabrdja II, a Kachwahé Rajpat of Maérwér, places himself 
on the throne and his nephew Kidér wrests the Punjab from Riustim’s 
descendants. He lived for some time in Behera (? Bhera), but built the 
fortress of Jammu where he left Wurga, the Balhdst, one of his 
kinsmen, in charge, but Durga allied himself with the Khokars® and 
Chaubea®, ‘ the ancient Zaminddérs of the Punjab,’ and with the hill 


people between K&bul and Kandhér and expelled Kid4r Réja from the 
Punjab. 


1 Zél-i-zar —Zal of the golden hair—held the city of Zébnl, which gave its name to 
Zébulistén, It was also called the city of Zuhak, and Vigne—(Ghdsni, Kabul and Afghdn- 
istin, p. 109)—described ita position thus :—‘On the continuation of the even-topped 
ridge of the Sar-i-Koh (which Raverty—Notes on Afyhdnistdn, p. 507—says is the 
crest of the great range of Mihtar Sulaimiu, bounding the Ghazni state on the east) 
are to be seen, as I was informed, the ruins of a large city, called Zohaka, after the king 
who reigned there before the time of tho Mussalmen. The ruins of Zébul appear to lie in 
the Méidén-i-Rustam according to Raverty (op. cit.,p, 458). For anoteon Zébulisthn see 
the Appendix to this Part. 


2 Son of Kaikobdd. 


. + Sankal li4jé, accurdiug to Farishta, founded Lakhnauti in Bengal, ‘after veurpin 
Kidér’s throno, He mainteined a vast army and refused to pay tribute to Afrasidb, an 
Piran-Wies, the wazir of Afrasiéb, was eent against him with 50,000 Tarki horse, bat 
compelled to retreat. Afrasidb however joined him with 100,000 horse and carried off 
Sarkel RAjé to Tiirén, where he was eveutually killed in action by Kastim. Malcolm 


is completely silent as to this episode. Possibly this is the Shankal ‘ King of Sind ’ who 
supplied Bahrém Gor with 12,000 or 1000 sweet-voiced minstrels froin his kingdom. 
They became the ancestors of the presont Luri or Lili, the musician gypsy trive, of 
modern Persia +A. C, Woolner in Panjab Historical Society’s Journal, II, p, 120. 
Local tradition in Sahiranpur preserves the uame of a‘ Muhammadan tyrant,’ named 
ise era burnt down the sacted grave ig Kanklial ncar Hardwér: Calcutta Review: 


*“ Which tribe has inbabited that country ever since,” adds Fari 

& Tew: , atishta. 
sa oo saye Gakhars, but he always confuses them with the Khokbare and the latter 

§ The name Vhaubes is extremely puzzlin Conj ib i : i 

aka c g. Conjecturally it f Joiya 

bat Pee is very uncertain. We tind Chaubfo as a Partar Shae (Maleclin foe 61 * bres 
aden aa ati Peon of the Persian throne in 69) A, D.—at a mach later 
SG ae - called Chaubin, or the ‘stick-lke,’ probably from his appearance : (01d) 
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These tribes, hitherto separate, now formed a single powerful state 
and Farishta imagined them to be those now called Afghans, though he 
quotes uo authority for his theory. After Kidér’s death Jai Chand 
usurped the throne. He was contemporaneous with Héhman and 
Dérab. Dahla his brother! usurped the throne and founded 
Dehli. He was however attacked by P’hdr, a Réja of Kumaun,® 
and taken prisoner. P’hir refused to pay the Persian tribute 
and opposed the inroad of Alexarder, according to the ‘the Brahminical 
and other historians.’ After P’hdr’s death Sansar Chand (Chandra 
Gupta) made himself master of Jndia, but sent tribute to Gddarz,? 
king of Persia, until Jina, nephew of P’hir, regained the throne. He 
was a contemporary of Ardashir Babegdén‘* who invaded India but was 
induced by Jina’s presents of gold and elephants to stay his advance 
on the frontier. Jtna reigned at Kanauj and was succeeded by his 
son Kalian Chand. 


Farishta now turns to the history of MAlwa. Hemakes Vikrama- 
jit Punwar also a contemporary of Ardashir B&begin®, but notes ‘hat 
others make him contemporary with Shapir.* He lost his life in a 
battle with Shalivahana, a Raja of the Deccan, and from his death the 
Hindus date one of their eras. 


MaAlwa then fell to Réja Bhoj, also a Punwar, while one VAsdeo 
(Vasudeva) seized the ‘province’ of Kanauj. During his reign Bairfim- 
gor,’ king of Persia, visited Kanauj in disguise,® but was recognised 
by the [Indian ambassador who had carried tribute to Persia, and so 
Vasudeva seated Bairdmgor on his throne, gave him his daughter in 
marriage and escorted him back co Persia. Vaxudeva left 32 sons, 
but his throne was usurped by Ramdeo Rahtor, who expelled the 
Kachwahis from M4rwar and established the Rahtors in that province. 
He also extorted tribute from the rdézas of Siwalik, after subduing 
the R4ja of Kumaun, and plundered Nagarkot Thence he marched 
on Jammu, and though its Raja opposed him in the woods he was even- 
tually defeated. The fort of Jammn fell and R4mdeo secured a 
daughter of the R4ja® for one of his sons. 


Rémdeo, says Farishta, was contemporary with the Sassanian Firoz, !° 
and to him and his son Kaikobéd'! tribute was paid by India. After 


1Uncle of his infant son and so doubtless Jai Chand’s brother. 
$Farishta did not get this statement froma Persian source: ef. Malcolm, op. cit,, 
° G7. 
SQudurz is the only one of the Ashkanian kings mentioned by Farishta, p. 87, and 
he must have reigned long after Chandra Gupta’s time, There were possibly two kings of 
this name, Bahram Gudurz the third of the Arsacides, who reigned after Christ, and Gudarz, 
con of Pellas: Malcolm op. cit., pp. 85-87. 
* Artaxerxes, the Sassanian, 226-240 A. D., p. 93. 
5 Ardeshir II (acc. 881 A. JD.) has clearly been confused hore with Ardeshir Bébegé.. 
*Shapur iI, acc, 385 A. D., Malcolm, p 112. 
7Bahrdm V, acc. 421 A. -D, 
This tale is also noticed by Malcolin, op. ett. I, p. 118. 
9RAmdeo then reached Shivkot Pindi, situated at a small distance on the top of the 
veighbouring hill at Nagarkot. There he summoned the R4ja to meet himat the tomple of 
Durga, whicn goddess he venerated. The Réja bestowed 2 daughter on one of Rémdeo’s 
ons—in acknowledgment no doubt of his suzerainty. 


Waco, 458 A. D. 
nAcc, 488 A. D, 
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oo’s death civil war again ensued, and his general, Partab Chan 
a seized the throne. He refused the Persian tribute and Ne i 
shirwan’s ambassador returned empty-handed,! so Persian troops invaded 
Multén and the Punjab. Partéb Chand submitted and paid the annual 
tribute thenceforth without demur. After his death each of his 
generals seized a province. Of these Anand Deo, a Bais Rajput, was the 
most powerful, but his power did not extend apparently over the Punjab,2 
He lived in the era of Khusrau Parvis? and died after a reign of 16 years. 
At this time, says Farishta, a Hindu, named MAldeo, collected a force in 
the Dodb and seized Delhi‘And Kanauj, but he left no son fit to succeed 
him and civil war ensued everywhere on his death. After him no single 
réja ruled over India, and Mahmiid of Ghazni found it divided thus ; — 


Kanauj, held by Kawar Rai. 

Mirath, held by Hardat Rai. 
Mahavan,* held by Galchandr Rai. 
Lahore, held by Jaipal, son of Hatpal. 


In 1079 Ibrahim bin Masé’ud I Ghaznavi having extended his 
conquests to Ajudhan (now Pék Pattan) returned to Rudpél—a fort on 
the summit of a steep hill. Thence he marched to Dera, whose inhabi- 
tants had originally come from Khorassén, having been banished thence 
for frequent rebellions. They had formed themselves into a small 
independent state, and cut off by nearly impassable mountains from 
intercourse with their neighbours, had preserved their ancient customs 
and rites, by not intermarrying with any other people. Dera was well 
fortified and remarkable for a fine fort about a parasang and a half in 
circumference. The Muhammadans took it and carried off 100,000 
persons into captivity. 


This closes Farishta’s account, but in this connection Mr. Vincent 
Smith may be quoted. After the decay of the Kushdn power, as he 
points out, coins of Vasudeva continued to be struck lone after he had 
passed away, and ultimately present the royal figure clad in the garb of 
Persia and manifestly imitated from the effigy of Sapor (Shdhpur I), the 
Sassanian monarch who ruled Persia from 238 to 269 A.D. Bahram 
(Varabrén) IL is also known to have conducted a campaign in Sistén 
between 277 and 294; and ‘ two great paramount dynasties, the Kushén 
in Northern India and the Andhrain the Deeean tableland, disappear 
together almost at the moment when the Arsakidan d ynasty of Persia was 
superseded by the Sassanian. It is impossible to avoid hazarding the 
conjecture that the three events were in some way connected, and that 
the Persianizing of the Kushén coinage of Northern India should be 

Acc. 631 A. D. 


*Malcolm says that the emperors of India and China courted Naushirwdn’s friendship, 
and he describes the msgnificent presents sent by the former (op. cit., p. 144). The 
tribute was, however, refused to his unworthy successor (p. 151), Naushirwin’s power, it 
ia implied, only extended to the Indus (p. 150) 

SA. D. 591-628. 

grees to the Raghuvansa Raghu carried hie arms into Persia: Indian Shipping, 
P. 

‘Mabdvan, says Brigga, is supposed to be a village on the left bank of the Jumua about 
10 milea below Mathra. ; Gulchandr must be the ‘ Kool Chand,’ Réja of Mahévan, attacked 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in or about 1017 A. D.: Briggs, op. cit., p. 58. 

*Brigzs, I, pp. 189-40, 
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explained by the occurrence of an unrecorded Persian invasion.’! 
But Farishta appears to preserve the records of the revival of Persian 
influence during the period which elapsed between the overthrow of the 
Kushan power and the Muhammadan inroads. 

The theory of the predominance of the Iranian element in North- 
western India is confirmed by the thesis advanced by Sten Konow that 
in Bashgali, which may be taken as the type of the language of the 
Siahposh K4firs of Northern K4firistan, we have a dialect derived from 
an ancient Iranian dialect which had retained the Aryan ¢ and not 
changed it to 4. We also know of the existence of such a language, 
spoken by tribes who in the 14th century B. C., worshipped gods sueh as 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nésatyas. 

The latest view is that the Kambojas were an Iranian tribe. Both 
Brahmanic and Buddhistio literature refers to their fine breed of horses. 
The Nepalese tradition may be due to the fact that the early Tibetan mode 
(or one of the Tibetan modes) of dispcsing of the dead was similar to the 
Jranian, but exposure of the dead to be devoured by birds is a fairly 
widespread practice and does not prove identity of race in those who 
practise it. The Kambojas seein to have esteemed it a sacred duty to 
destroy noxious or Ahramanic creatures, as did the Iranians, but such a 
belief would not be proof of racial identity. The Iranian affinities of the 
Kamboja are however accepted by Kuhn, G. K. Nariman and Zimmer.* 

But however strong may have been the Iranian element in the popu- 
lation of the Hinau Kush and on the north-western frontier many indic- 
ations show that it was not advanced in civilisation. The tribes which 
occupied the modern K¢&firistén, Gilgit and Chitral were called Pisdcha 
or ‘ eaters of raw flesh, and traditions of ritual cannibalism still survive 
among the Shins of Gilgit, the Wai and Bashgal Kafirs and in Dardis- 
tin.* Indeed the Dards of Gilgit had a reputation among the Kashmiris 
for cannibalism as late as 1866. It must, however, be pointed out that 
very similar legends of ritual cannibalism are very common all the 
world over and that cannibalism was supposed to exist in Muzaffargarh 
as late as 1850 The Romasa or shaggy and the Sringi-nara or horned 
men are mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata asif they occupied the same seats 
as the Madrakas and Pahlavas,® and if so they must have been settled in 
the plains or at least in the sub-montane, 

On the other hand the Iranian element may have been a highly 
civilising influence, bringing Zoroastrian ideas into the Punjab plains 
and the hills on their western frontier, but unable to penetrate the 
Indus Kohistén and Hindu Kush to their north. In the present state 
of our knowledge the evidence is accumulating but it is at present 
fragmentary and conflicting. The question of Zoroastrian influences on 
Indian religions and religious art is now being raised for the first time 
and is noticed briefly below. 

! Early History of India, pp. 254-5, For the countries which appcar on Vdsudeva’s 
coins, sec ti.e Appendix to this Part. 

2J.R.A.S., 1911, pp.1 and 46. . 

aSee J. R. A. S., 1912, pp. 255-7, and references there given. 

476, 1905, pp. 285-8. Griorson saya that a connexicn between Pisacha and the 
Pashai Kéfirs is phonetically possible, but Pashai is uot the name of a sept, It 16 the 
name of a valley. 

‘J, R.A. S., 1909, p. 140. 

E 
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SuMMARY. 


It is now necessary to hark back and discuss the condition of the 
Punjab prior to and after the episode of Alexander’s invasion. 


Of the sixteen States of Northern India enumerated in the most 
ancient literary traditions! at least four and possibly five lay, in whol» 
or in part, within the modern Punjab or on its frontiers. These were — 


(¢) Gandhéra,? which included the modern Districts of Peshé- 
war, Attock and Rawalpindi. It appears to have derived 
its name from the Gandhfra tribe which is mentioned as 
holding with the Yavanas the Kabul valley and the 
regions still further west. The Persian satrapy of 
Gandaria was distinct from those of India, Arachosia 
(Kandihar) and Aria (Herat). Tt comprised the Norta- 
Western Punjab. Its capital was at one time Takshasila, 
but at others Pushkalévati. 


(ic) Kamboja, which adjoined Gandhéra, and lay in the ex- 
treme north-west, with Dwaraka as its capital.? Mr. 
Vincent Smith however points out that Kambojadesa 
isthe name applied in Nepalese tradition to Tibet.‘ 
Dwaraka may be the Darva of Darvabhiséra. ¢.e. Darva 
and Abbisdra, the whole tract of the lower and middle 
hills between the Jhelum and the Chendb, including the 
modern Kajauri. But this would make Kamboja too far 
to the east to be in agreement with Rhys Davids’ view. 


(s¢¢) Kurd, held by the Kurds, vith its capital at Indraprastha, 
close to Delhi. 


(iv) South of the Kurds and vest of the Jumna lay the Matsya 


ut Macchas, possibly represented by the modern Meos of 
the Mewat. 


(v) The Sarasends, whose capital Madhura (doubtless Mathra) 
was in the Jumna valley and whc thus lay immediately 
north-west® of the Macchas and west of the Jumna. 


In addition to the great cities mentioned above we find Sdgala, 
probably the modern Sialkot, described as the capital of the Maddas. 


_ Professor Rhys Davids has called attention to the fact that the 
earliest Buddhist records reveal the existence, side by side with more or 
less powerful monarchies, ot small avistoc.atic republics, with either 
eomplete or modified independence, in the 6th and 7th centuries B. C. 
When Buddhism arose there was no paramount sovereign in India, but 
four great monarchies existed in north-east India. None of these how- 
ever inclnded, or even adjoined, the Punjab, and the countries held by 

ve g. the Anguttara, and Vinaya Texrts.--See Buddhist India, p. 233. 
eo ey Kaniahir (as Professor Rhys Davids thinks): op. cit., p. 28—See Vincent 
ane ee History of India, pp. 34, 35, 25 and 27: also pp. 297 and 300. The king- 

_ Gandthara was overwhelmed by the Huns in 500 A. D.and regained by Mibira- 
gal a, a Hun, from its ruler, perhaps himself a Hun, about £39. 
ba: peas se Pp 28 : —See also the map at the end of that work. Cf, also Vincent Smith, 
4 Op. ctt., p. 173, 
Clearly not south-west asin Buddhtet India, p. 27. 
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the Kurds, Matsyas and Sdrasends did not apparently form kingdoms, 
but were doubtless rather tribal confederacies, loosely organised and with 
ever-changing boundaries, like the Mewdt or Bhattidna of more recent 
times. At the time of Alexander’s invasion these conditions shad under- 
gone little change, though the tendency to form kingdoms had become 
more marked. ‘The Macedonian invaders found the Indus the boundary 
between India and the Persian empire. 


Somewhat later Persian influence began to make itself felt in the 
north-west frontiers of India, and in 516 B. C. Skylax, a Carian Greek, 
explored the Indus under Darius’ orders. Suiling from Kaspapyros', a 
city of the Gandhérians, in the Paktuihké gé (the land of the Paktyes) 
he made his way down that river to the ocean, and his surveys enabled 
Darius to annex the Indus valley. The Persians forined the conquered 
territory into an Indian satrapy, which extended from Kaélaébégh to the 
sea, and perhaps included territories on the east bank of the Indus. It 
certainly excluded Gandaria and Arachosia (Kandahar), 


Elsewhere, in the territories not included in the Indian satrapy, the 
conditions described above had undergone little change, though the 
tendency to crystallise into organised monarchies had become decided] 
more marked in the northern or submontane tracts of the Punjab. 
Peukalaotis (Pushkalivati, the capital of Gandhara), the capital of a 
tract (also so called after it), which corresponds to the present Ydsufzai 
country, was overrun by Alcxander’s generals, who were accompanied 
by Omphis ‘ Taxiles,’ the king or feudatory chief of ‘ Taxila’.2 Alexan- 
der himself advanced from near Jaléldbid into Bdjaur by the Kdanar 
valley. In Bajaur he encountered the powerful Aspasians, and took 
Nysa, a town and hill-state which probably lay on the lower spurs of 
the Koh-i-Mor. Thence he crossed the Gouraios (Panjkora) and attacked 
Massaga, pethaps Manglaur, the old capital of Swat, in Assakenian 
territory. This was followed by the capture of Aornos.$ 


Although no part of these Provinces has, as far as can be learnt 
from historical records, undergone less change than the hill tracts to the 
north of Pesh&war, hardly a certain trace. of Alexander’s conquests 
remains. The tribes mentioned in the histories of his invasion have dis- 
appeared, and the cities he captured cannot, in any one case, be identified 
withany certainty. Yet the social system remains much the same— 
a loose congeries of tribes under nominal chiefs who are known by terri- 
torial names. 

Crossing the Indus, probably at or near Und or Ohind, Alexander 
advanced to Taxila, whose ruler was then at war with Abisares, the ruler 
of Darva and Abhisara, the whole tract of the lower and middle kills, 
lying between the Jhelum and the Chenéb, and which included Rajauri. 

10r Kaspatyros: possibly Kasyapapura (Multén), which was, we must conjecture, 9 
dependency of Gandhara. ; . 

2 Just as Ambi (Omphis) assumed the title of Tasiles on hie accession tothe throno 
of Taxila, so Arsakes, the ruler of Urasha, would app2ar to have taken his name from his 
realm ond the Pathin chiefs of the present day in Dir and Swit have a precisely similar 
system. In much the samo way tribes like tho Katoca and Dogra derive their names from 
thu torritorics which they occnpy or in which they are dominant, 

INot Mahiban—Sve Steir, Report of Archwological Survey work in the North-West 

Frontier Province for 1904-06, 
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biséres indeed sent convoys to Alexander, but he was in secret league 
Sit Poros, the Paurava,' ai ruled between the Jhelum and the Chendb, 
After defeating his forces in a great battle probably on the Karri plain, 
just above Jhelum, Alexander crossed the Chenab to attack another 
Poros, nephew of the former and ruler of Gandaris, which may have 
corresponded to the modern Gondal Bar. Poros was not however 
absolute ruler of this tract for it was partly held by independent tribes, 
and adjacent to it lay the Glausai or Glaukanikoi. 


Similarly on the east bank of the Ravi lay the Kathaioi,? and still 
further east, on the Beds, the Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas), while to their 
south-west, along the lower course of the Ravi below Lahore were the 
warlike Malloi, These tribes formed a loosely knit confederacy, but the 
Kathaioi were attacked before the Malloi could reinforce them, and 
while only supported by the minor clans in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. ‘hus Alexander was able, after crossing the Ravi and receiving 
the surrender of Pimprama from the Adraistai, to invest Sangala into 
which the Kathaioi had thrown themselves. After its fall Alexander 
advanced to the Beis which he probably reached just below its south- 
ward bend below Pathankot. Indeed if speculation be admissible we 
may conjecture that Pimprama was Paithin and that the Kathaioi are 
represented by the Katoch. However this may be, Alexander appointed 
Poros king of all the conquered territories between the Beds and the 
Révi, then occupied by the Glausai, Kathaioi and 5 other nations, and 
comprising no less than 2000 townships. Taxiles was confirmed in 
his sovereignty, former!y somewhat shadowy, over all the territory 
between the Jhelum and the Indus. Lastly, he made Abisdres satrap 
of Bhimbhar and Rajauri, together with the overlordship of Urasa. 


On his return march Alexander reached the Jhelum, having first 
secured control of the southern part of the Salt Range which formed 
the kingdom of Sophytes (Saubhuti). Near the confluence of the 
Chenéb and Beds, then probably close to Jhang, Alexander landed troops 
from his flotilla to forestall an attempt by the Siboi and Agalassoi to 
join the Malloi, who lay lower down the river. The Siboi, a rude tribe 
clad in skins and armed with clubs, submitted, but the Agalassoi 
mustered 40,000 foot and 3000 horse to resist the invader and were 
apparently exterminated. Both their principal towns were taken, but 
the capture of the second cost the Macedonians many lives. It is 
clear from this account that the tract round Jhang was then highly 
fertile and densely populated, partly by a backward race (the Siboi), 
partly by a well-organised nation, the Agalassoi, which possessed forti- 
fied towns. The citadel of their second town escaped destruction, and 
was garrisoned by a detachment from the Macedonian army. 


The Malloi still remained unconquered. It appears certain that 
they held an extensive and fertile tract, along both banks of the lower 
Ravi, and that they were in ordinary times at feud with the Oxydrakai. 


_* ‘The guess that Poros might be Paurava,’ anys Mr. Vincent Smith, ‘is not very 
convincing’: op. cit., p. 66. In the Sassanian chronicles the name nppears as Far. 

?The Kathaioi have been identified with the modern Kéthids who settled in the 
Montgomery district about 11 gencrations ago from Kathi4wér. Tho Ké&thids never had 


any settlements cast of the Rivi according to thei teaditiana ce 
Gazetteer, 1899, pp, 82-3, B heir own traditions,—See Montgomery 
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But in this emergency the two tribes formed an alliance, cemented by 
a wholesale exchange of brides, and endeavoured to combine against 
the invaders. But Alexander acted too promptly to allow their forces, 
which united would have formed an army of 100,000 men, including 
10,000 horse, with 700 or 900 chariots, to collect. Crossing the Bar, 
even at that period a waterless steppe, between the Chenéb and Ravi, 
he surprised the Malloi in their fields. Those who escaped were shut 
up in the fortified towns, one of which, with a citadel situated on a 
commanding height, was stormed and 2000 of its garrison slain. Push- 
ing on Alexander caught up the flying Malloi at a ford across the 
Ravi, and inflicted further severe loss upon them; and, crossing the 
river into the Montgomery district, he took a Brahman stronghold, per- 
haps Shorkot, the ancient Shor.! 


The Malloi too had still another stronghold in a small town 80 
or 90 miles north-east of Multén. This offered a desperate resistance. 
Alexander was wounded in the assault : in revenge all its inhabitants 
were massacred. At the confluence of the five rivers with the Indus, 
or possibly at their confluence with the Hakré, Alexander founded a city. 
In its neighbourhood lay the independent tribes styled Abastanoi, 
Xathroi (Oxathroi, ? Kshatriya) and Ossadioi by Arrian. Curtius, 
however, says that Alexander came to a second nation called Malli and 
then to the Sabarcae,* a powerful democratic tribe without a king, who 
numbered 66,000 warriors with 500 chariots. Further south the 
extremity of the modern State of Bah4walpur lay within the dominions 
of Mousikanos. 


Thus the political conditions in the Punjab were, as we shall 
always find them, strongly marked and deeply contrasted. In the 
Punjab Proper ruled dominant tribal democracies,’ the tribes or tribal 
confederacies of the Malloi, Oxydrakai, Kathaioi, the precursors of the 
Sikh commonwealth ; while the hills which encircled them were held 
by petty chiefs, Saubhati, Ambhi of Taxila, Abisares, Arsakes and the 
two chieftains or kinglets designated Poros. Sind then, as often later, 
formed a kingdom or group of principalities. 

Of the states in the north-west Punjab few were of any great extent. 
The dominions of the elder Poros between the Jhelum and Chenéb 
only comprised 300 townships,* whereas the country from the former 


1Shor was identified by Cunningham with Alexandria Soriana, but Dr. Vogel has 
shown that its ancient name was Shibipura. Shibi was a tribal name, often mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature, aud Chinese Buddhist tradition places a Shibi-réja in the Upper Swit 
valley. —Journwl of tre Punjab Historical Society, I, p. 174. 

® Diodorus calls these Sembastai, and adds that the Sodrai and Massanoi occupied both 
banks of the river (? Indus). 

3 The Kathaiaus were not rulei by kings like the tribes which lay nearer the Indus 
(in the Salt Range and other hills), but were autonomous, each of the communities into 
which they were divided being self-governed :”’ McCrindle’s Ancient India, p. 37, n., in 
which the words in italics are apparently the editor’s own deduction. No authority is 
cited, and from Note L, to his Invasion of India, p. 347, it would appear that the note is 
based on Arrian, who speaks of the Kathaians and other tribes of independent Indiana, 
which does not necessarily imply that the Kathaians were avfonomoi at all. Strabo indeed 
expressly saya that they chose as king the handsomest man, probably meaning that no one 
physically deformed could succeod to the kingship. But in any event the rule of a king 
vould be quite consistent with the existence of ‘autonomous’ village communities. 

*Anctent Indta, p. 36, § 39 (Strabo). 
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river to the Beds was held by no less than nine nations with 6000! 
townships, though the latter number may be exaggerated. 


Tho state of civilisation then existing in the Punjab is described 
with some detail in the Greek histories. 


Under the Mauryan dynasty? the Punjab became & mere province 
of the empire, and with Kashmir, Sind and the territories west of the 
Indus formed a viceroyalty governed from Taxila. Yet few traces of 
the Buddhist code imposed on its people remain. Again from the time 
of Demetrios (190 B. C.) to the overthrow of Hermaios (c. 56 A. D.)— 
a period of two centuries anda half the Punjab was dominated by 
Greek or Graco-Bactrian influences which have left still fewer traces, 
although it was signalised by the reion of Menander (Milinda in 
Prékrit), the king whose brilliant capital was at Sagala (Sidlkot) and 
who was converted tu Buddhism. Sigala lay in Maddarattha, the 
country of the Maddas, the Madras or Madrakas of Sanskrit literature. 
With the Madras and the people of Sdgala, the Kshudrakas and 
Malavas were all included in the general term Bé&hika’, and the inhabi- 
tants of Sdgala itsclf formed a class of the Bahika called Jartika. The 
Greco-Buddhist civilisation was destroyed by the Parthians, and they 
in turn fell before the Indo-Scythian dynasty, whose greatest ruler, 
Kanishka, also became a convert to Buddhism. But the Buddhism of 
his time was that of the Mahayana or Great Vebiele,* ‘largely of 
foreign origin and developed as the result of the complex interaction of 
Indian, Zoroastrian, Christian, Gnostic and Hellenic elements,’ chiefly 
made possible by the unification of the Roman world under the earlier 
emperors. The centre of the Indo-Scythian power lay in Gandhiva 
and Kashmir, and Kanislka’s capital was Purashapura (Peshawar), 
but his great Buddhist conncil sat at the Kuvana monastery at Jdlan- 
dhar, and in Kashmir.® Sir John Marshall is now in possession of 
proof that Kozoulo-Kadphis:s (I) was reigning in 79 A.D. so that 
Kanishka was reigning in the 2nd century of our era. This should 
settle the controversy regarding Kanishka’s dates. 


From Kanishka’s time date the Gandhdra sculptures, many of 


whose characteristic features are due to the cosmopolitan Graco Roman 
influence. 


| Ancient India, pp. 9 and 40: but in the Invasion of India, p. 112, the number is 
given as 500—clearly an error, for Strabo ftiwice saya 5000. 

2Dr, D. B. Spooner regards Mauryan as equivalent ta Mervinn and onserves that tho 
founder of the dynasty, Chandragupta, was certainly not oa Buddhist: J, R. A. S..1915, 
pp. 414 and 416, 

3 References to the Bihikn, Bihtika or Vahlika are frequent in Sanskrit litornture, but 
it is difficult to locate them with precision. Cunningham (A. 8, R.,1, p. 148) placed the 
Héhika country, which was named after B&hi and Hika, two demons of the Beas river, in tha 
Jélandhar Doab, while Lassen, on the authority of the Trikanda Sesha, says the Bahika 
are the eame as the people of Trigarttn, Cunningham apparently followe’ the authority of 
the Ma‘dthd-ata, but that pocm also describes the Madra as niso enlled Béhika and 
Jirtika, £6. V., p. 155. They must no$ be confused with the fahlava or Pallava as has 
been done by 8 writer in J. R.A. S., 1912, p, 256. It is tempting to sagecat that they are 
represented by the modern Biraos of Sialkot. 

* Or Northern School, which still prevails in Japan, China and Tibet, in Spiti and, in 
very impure form, in Lihul and Keudwar, 

'Vincent Smith, op. cif, p. 283. 
Early History of India, p. 234: it probably eat ut JAlandhar in tho cold wenthor 
and in Kashmir in the hot season (cf. p, 229 for the treatment of tho Chinese hostages). 
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The Kushdn power in the rest of India undoubtedly decayed under 
Vésudeva, whose name shows how thoroughly Indianised the invaders 
had become; but in the Punjab and Kabul they held their own until 
they were overthrown in the 5th century by the Ephtbalites or White 
Huns. But about the middle of the Srd century the Kushan coinage 
became Persianised, and possibly this is to be ascribed to the unrecorded 
Persian invasion, discussed above, pp. 24-5. 

Daring the Gupta ascendiney the Punjab, with Eastern Rajputina 
and Malwa, was for the most part in the possession of tribal democracies, 
or confederacies, which had subsisted through all the dynastic changes 
and invasions of the preceding centuries. ‘I'he Madrakas still held the 
Central Punjab, but a new tribe, the Yaudheyas (Joiyas), now appear as 
occupying both banks of the Sutlej. while the Abhiras wilh the Mialavas 
held part of Mastern Rajputina. he Kushdns, eventually confined 
tc Gandhdéva and Kabul, maintained diplomatiz relations with Samud- 
ragupta, but neither their territories, nor the Punjab as a whole. 
was much influenced by the Hindu renaissance of the Gupta period! 

The White Huns assailed the kingdom of Kabul and thence poured 
into India in 455-484 A. D. Ten years later they overwhelmed 
Gandhara under the leadership of Toramdina, whose son Mibirakula 
made Sigala (Sidlkot) his capital. His reign was chiefly remarkable, 
as far as the Punjab is concerned, for his persecution of the Buddhists, 
and a great massacre of the people of Gandhdra on the banks of the 
Indus, the king being a bigoted worshipper of Shiva, his patron deity. 
But he died soon after, in 540, and his kingdom did not long survive 
him, for in 563-7 the Turks and Persians overthrew the White Huns in- 
the Oxus Valley, and thus destroyed the root of their power in India. For 
nearly 500 years India now enjoyed almost absolute immunity from in- 
vasion of her North-Western Frontier, but during this long opportunity 
she failed to create any organised State powerful enough to protect her 
when the tide of invasion once more flowed in upon her. Nothing is 
known of Punjab history in the latter half of the 6th century, but by 
604 A.D. we find a powerful kingdom established at Thanesar (Sthanvi- 
svara) in the holy circuit of the Kurukshetra. Here, towards the end of 
the 6th century, Prabhakara-vardhana had raised himself to eminence 
by successful wars against the Hun settlements of the North-West 
Punjab and the clans of Gurjara (Gujrat). His son Harsha, who 
reigned from 606 to 648, established a great kingdom over Northern 
India from the Himalaya to the Narmada, but its administration com- 
pares unfavourably with that of the Guptas. Violent crime was rare, 
but the pilgrim Hiuen Tsang was more than once robbed by brigands. 


Imprisonment of the cruel Tibetan type was now the ordinary 
penalty, the prisoners being left tolive or die, but mutilation was often 
inflicted for serious offences—such as filial impiety— though it was some- 
times commuted into banishment. Ordeals were much in vogue. 
Nevertheless the civil administration was founded on benign principles. 
The reut of the crown lands, fixed ix theory at ith of the produce, was the 

\Kartripura, & place which gave its noms to a kingdom embracing Kumaon, Almora, 
Gerhwal aud Kingra, is identified by Fleet with Kartérpur, but that town appears to owe 
its origin to the Sikhs. Hutchieon mentions Brahmapura as a more ancient kingdom com- 
prising British Garhw4l and Komaon: Chamba Gazetteer, p. 69. 
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principal source of revenue, taxes were light and compulsory labour was 
paid for. Moderate personal service was exacted and liberal provision 
made for religious communities. Officials were remunerated by grants 
of land. Education was widely diffused especially among the Brahmans 
and Buddhist monks, and records of public events were kept. Harsha’s 
court was the centre of an accomplished literary circle, which included 
Bana, the Brahman who composed the Harsha-charvta, ov ‘ Deeds of 
Harsha,’ still extant. ‘The religious position was however confused. 
In his latter days Harsha favoured the Buddhist doctrines, first in their 
Hinayéna, then in the Mahdyana, form, but he also worshipped Siva and 
the Sun. Near Multén he also built a vast monastery of timber in 
which he entertained strange eeachers, apparently Zoroastrians for a 
time ; but finally he set fire to the structure in which 12,000 followers 
of the outlandish system, with all their books, perished. For a century 
this holocaust restricted the religion of the Persians and|Sakas to very 
narrow limits. Such is the tradition preserved by Téranéth, but accord- 
ing to Hiuen Tsang about 644 Multén was a province where the Sun- 
god was held in special honour and formed, like Po-fa-to which lay to its 
north-east, a dependency of Tseh-kia, a kingdom which comprised the 
greater part of the country between the Indus and Beds, and had its 
capital close to Sagala. Kashmir, which was then the predominant power 
in the north, had reduced Taxila and Singhapura (the Salt Range), 
with the Urash plain, Pinch and Rajauri to the rank of feudatories. 


The pilgrim returned, after a month’s stay at Jalandhar, to China, 
penetrating the defiles of the Salt Range with difficulty, crossing the Indus, 
and following the route over the Pamirs and through Khotan in 646 A. D. 

The connection of India with China at this period was indeed close. 
Harsha sent a Brahman envoy to the imperial court of China, and in 
return a mission was sent which only reached India after Harsha’s 
death. To go back to the first half of the 6th century China had then 
lost Kashgér, but in the 7th and 8th centuries she made great efforts to 
recover her lost ground, and in 661-65 she enjoyed unparalleled prestige. 
Kapisa, the country to the north of the Kabul river, was a province of 
the empire, and at its court were ambassadors from Udyana (Swat) 
and all the countries from Persia to Korea. After some vicissitudes her 
activity revived in 713 against the Arabs, who had blocked the roads 
over the Hindu Kush, and the Tibetans. In 719 the Arabs sought 
alliances amid the petty states on the Indian borderland, but the 
Chinese raised the chiefs of Udydna, Khottal (most of Badakhshan), 
Chitral, Yasin, Zabulistan (Ghaznif)}, Kapisa and Kashmir to the rank 
of kings, in her attempts to form a bulwark of states against Arabs 
and Tibetans alike. In 651 however the Arabs, aided by the Karluk 
tribes, overthrew the Chinese and direct contact between the politics of 
India and China ceased for more than twelve centuries. 

It is convenient now to consider what influences the almost incessant 


political changes of the foregoing centuries h 
tide ud wee a ae g centuries had brought to bear upon 


. s they had introduced. From the earliest 

Brice apart from the pre-historic Aryan inroads, the only Indo-European 

elements supplied by the invasions were Iranian and Greek, if the latter 
' See the appendix to this part, ; 
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term can be justly applied to the heterogeneous mass which is called 
Greco- Bactrian. 
THE PARTHIAN INFLUENCE. 

Closely connected with the migrations of the Sakas and allied 
nomad tribes was the development of the Parthian or Persian 
power under the Arsakidan kings. Mithradates I (174 to 136 B. C,), 
king of Bactria, had extended his power as far as_the Indus and 
possibly to the east of that river and the Saka chiefs of Taxila 
and Mathura took the title of satrap, presumably because they 
had become fendatories of the Parthian monarchy. About120 B.C, 
Maues! or Mauas attained power in the Kébul valley and the Punjab. 
The most famous of his successors was Gordophares, and the coins of 
his nephew Abdagases are found in the Punjab only, but those of his 
successor Orthagnes are more widely spread. The [ndo-Parthian 
princes were however expelled from the Punjab by the Yueh-chi by the 
end of the first century A. D. Towards the close of that century 
Appollonius of Tyana visited Taxila and found it the capital of a 
sovereign who raled over what was of old the kingdom of Porus. He 
bore the name of Phraotes,? apparently a Parthian name, but was an 
Indian king, who had been educated by Brahmans and married the 
daughter of aking beyond the Beds. Appollonius was the bearer of a letter 
from the Parthian king Bardanes at Babylon, and this he presented to the 
satrap of the Indus at its crossing, and he, although no officer of the Par- 
thian king, supplied them with boats and a guide to the Ravi out of re- 
gard for him. It thus appears that the Parthian power did not then extend 
even to the Indusat Attock Appollonius’ object was tostudy the rites 
and doctrines of the Sramans and Brahmans, and he found many monu- 
ments of Alexander’s invasion and considerable traces of Greek influence.® 

The account of Appollonius’ visit to India does not come to us at 
first hand, but it is contirmed indirectly by the fact that Hermaios, the 
last Greek ruler of Kabul and possibly other territories adjoining it, was 
not overthrown by the Kushéns till about 50 A. D., and even his down- 
fall was gradual, for Kadphises I at first struck coins in their joint names, 
and then replaced the bust of Hermaios by the effigy of the Roman 
emperor Augustus, showing that he acknowledged a shadowy suzerainty 
in Rome through his immediate overlord, the Parthian monarch, 


Tae Centra ASIAN INROADS. 
While the earlier invaders of India appear to have been 
Aryan, Iranian, or Greek, the first or second century BC. brought 
down upon I[ndia a torrent of Central Asian‘ peoples which only 


‘Yt might be tempting to suggest some connection between Maues and the Mawis of 

the Simla hills if the former name did not appear as Moga. 

2 Cf. Phraates, a Parthian name. 

3India and Rome, by Priaulx, pp. 11-12 etc. 

‘The term Indo-Scythian, which appears to the present writer wholly unjustifiable 
and mislealing, appears to be due to the fact that, as Herodotus reccrds, the Persians termed 
all Scythian nomads Sakai. But the Saka originally held territory to the west of the 
Wu-sun horde, apparently situated between the Chu and the Jaxartes (Syr Darys) rivers 
to the north or south of the Alexaader mountains. From those reats they were expotted 
by the Yueh-chi. Moreover, as Dr. D P. Spooner has now pointed out, even Herodotus 
used the term Sakai in more than one application and for long periods Shika dendted 
Iranians, not Scythians nt all. Ae Dr. Fleet has contended there were no Scythians in the 
north of India in early times and Shékyamuni should be translated ‘ Iranian sage.’ 


F 
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ded with the Mughal “invasions. The earliest of these invaders 
aan the Sakas! he Guerin the valley of the Helmund and gave 
their name to that country, so that it became known as Sakasténé 
or Sistén after them, some time after 130 B. C.. Other branches 
of the horde, penetrating the Indian . passes, established satrapies at 
Taxila and Mathura, which were closely connected. Very little is 
known about the Saka civilization. They adopted, it would appear, 
the religion of the Persians, presumably Zoroastrianism, for accord- 
ine to “Parandth,? Harsha of Thdnesar in the 7th century A. D. 
built the great monastery of timber near Mult4n, but eventually 
set fire to it and burnt all its heretical denizens as already described.’ 
But as aruling race the Sakas probably disappeared from the Punjab before 
the great Yueh-chi invasion under Kadphises I, who was chief of the 
Kushén section of that tribe. He probably conquered Kabul about 60 
A. D. and his successor, Kadphises II, finally extinguished the Indo- 
Parthian power in the Punjab and Indus valley. 


Thus these nomads, whe may have been a Mongolian or Turk 
stock or a mixed race known as the Yueh-chi, had established themselves 
in Kipin, probably north-eastern Afgh4nistén if not Kashmir, and in 
the Kabul territory by 60 A. D., and the kingdom of Kadphises I 
doubtless included all modern Afghdnist4n and extended to the Indus. 
Between 90 and 100 A. D. the Yueh-chi dominion was extended all 
over north-western India, and the Kushén dynasty lasted till 225, a 
period of nearly two centuries. But the Turki Shahiyas of K&bul were, 
or at least claimed to be, descended from Kanishka, tie Kush4n, so that the 
Tarki element apparently held its own at Kabul from A. D. 60 toc. 900. 


Asa race the Yueh-chi were not snub-nosed Mongols, but big men with 
pink complexions and large noses, resembling in manners and customs 
the Hiung-nu, a tribe of Turki nomads of the same stock. They came 
originally from the province of Kan-suh in north-western China and 
rust have comprised, at the time of their defeat, by the Hiung-nu, about 
500,000 or 1,000,000 souls with 100,000 to 200,000 bowmen. What 
were the numbers which accompanied Kadphises I and Kadphises 
II into the Punjab we have no means of knowing. All that ie 
known is that their great successor, Kanishka, wielded a military 
power so vast that he was able to wrest Kashgdir, Yarkand and Khotan 
from China. He embraced the Buddhist faith and founded at Peshéwar, 
his capital, the Kanik-chaitya which Alberini alluded to as late as 
10380 A.D. But though Kanishka was a Buddhist the coins of the 
Kushans continued to bear images of Zoroastrian deities, such as 
Mithra, the Sun-, Vata, the Wind-, and the War-gods. But other 
coins bore the names and figures of non-Iranian gods, and those of 


‘Mr. Vincent Smith epeaks of this as an Indo-Parthian dynasty and some of 
them bear Iranic names, e.g. Onones, But Maues and Azes are believed to be Scythic 
names and Prof, D.R. Bhandarkar would regard them as Sakas, some of whom assumed Iranic 
names just as Greeks took Buddhist and even Hindu names: Ind. Ant., 1911, p. 13, #. 16, 

3The Tibetan historian of Buddhiem. 

*P.82 supra. See Early Hist. of India, p.293, The text gives a very imperfect 
dea of the probable extent of Zoroastrian influences during this period. Reference can only 
‘ye made to Dr. D. B. Spooner’s valuable paper on The Zoroastrian Period of Indian 
History in J.R. A S., 1915, page 405 f 


‘Early Hist, of India, p. 217. ‘The Hiung-nu were not Huns or Ephthalites. 
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Vasudeva are restricted in their types to the more or losy barbarous re- 
presentations of « few non-Zoroastrian deities. Ahnost all the coins 
of this Kushdn, like those of Kudphises II, exhibit the figure of Shiva 
with the bull Nandi. 


CHINESE AND TIBETAN INFLUENCES. 

As has already been shown China exercised at least for a time un 
importaut influence in the extreme north-west of India in the 7th and 
8th centuries. When her power decayed that of the Tibetans increas- 
ed and in 747 A. D. they (and of the Chinese, according to Waddell!) 
invaded north-eastern India, but apparently did uot extend their in- 
roads to any part of the modern Punjab. The population of Western 
Tibet, says the Revd. A. II. Francke, is the result of a long process of 
blending of at least thre: stocks, two Aryan, viz. the Mons of North India 
aud the Dards of Gilgit, and the third, and most numerous, Mongolian 
which is the Tibetan nation. 

Of the Mons little is known as they were overlaid by the Dard 
migrations, except in Zangskar, even betore the Ceutral ‘Tibetans over- 
whelmed them In Zangskar all Indians, Kashmiris or Dogras are 
called Mon and Mr. !’rancke thinks that the ancient Mons were an 
Indian tribe, but it is not necessary to assume this. The ézang, the wild 
sheep and the wild yak had their feeding grounds much further to the 
west? than they are now-a-days and though Tibetan nomads may have 
extended as far as Gilgit as far back as the time of Herodotus, it appears 
more probable that the Mons came not from India or the south but 
from the west and represent a stream of direct Aryan migra- 
tion rather than one which had filtered through Kashmir from India. 
However this may be the Mons had some connection with pre-Lamaist 
Buddhisin, as imposing remains of ancient Buddhist art are found 
among the ruins of their settlements in Zangskar and Ladékh. 
OF the Dards a good deal more is known, but though their influence 
in Wester. Tibet must have been enormous they cannot have affected 
the population of the Punjab or more than very slightly that of the 
Indus Kohistiu. 

About 8:0 A. D. however Chamba was subdued by a race of 
foreigners called Kira who were probably Tibetans, while Kulu seems to 
have often been liable to Tibetan inroads and for centuries it remained 
tributary to Ladakh. Kashmir and Kishtwar bad also a later period 
of Tibetan rule’. 

Tue Hun anD TURKISH ELEMENTS. 

Lf historical material for the third century A.D. is lacking very 
little is available for the history of the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury, but after the golden age of the Guptas, which had lasted from 
370 to 455 A. D., the Huns must have poured into India in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. These White Huns or Ephthalites held a compara- 
tively short lived supremacy over Northern India, for the Turkish tribes 

1Z, R, A.S., 1911, p. 203, and A. Q. R., Jany.1911. The introduction of Buddhism into 


i bably the result of the invasion of 747. : 
see Tiecistonce of the wild sheep in Lahul, where it has beon extinct for centuries, 


ie proved from rock-carvings iu tha: canton: 4 History of Western Tibet, pp. 18, 18, 19, 


20, 66, 188. : 
bid, p. 65. 
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in alliance with the Persian king destroyed them between 563 and 567 
in the Oxus valley and the Turks were soon able to extend their power 
as far-southwarde as Kapisa and annex all the countries once included 
in the Hun empire! But soon after the Huns came the Gurjaras who 
may indeed have come along with them, though the Gurjaras are never 
heard of until near the end of the 6th century, as the records frequently 
bracket them with the Hunas. Recent investigation has shown that the 
Pretihéra (Paribdr) clan of the Réjputs was really only a eection of tne 
Giijars and this fact raises a strong presumption that the other ‘ fire-born’ 
R4jput clans, the Solanki (Chalukya), Punwér (Paraméra) and 
Chauhén (Chahéména) must also be of Gurjara origin.? The Tdanwars 
(Tomaras) must be assigned a similar origin.’ The Gurjara empire was 
of great extent. Atthe beginning of the 9th century it included or 
dominated the Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Gandhira, 
and Kira kingdoms, practically the whole Punjab. It certainly comprised 
the modern district of Karnél and extended to a point below Jullundur. 
The Gurjaras gave dynasties to Kanauj, Ajmer, and other states and from 
their ruling clans are descended the mass of the modern R4jput clans. 


The nomadic Gujars, on the other hand, colonised a line running 
from Mewat (the ‘Gujarét’ of Alberdni) up both sides of the Jumna 
valley, and thence following the foot of the Punjab Himalaya, right up 
to the Indus. Now it is undoubtedly true that the Gujar is one of the 
few great ‘ castes ’ or races of northern India which has retained its own 
dialect. Even in the extreme north-west, amongst Pisécha-speaking 
peoples in Swat and Kashmir the nomadic Gdjar graziers and 
shepherds speak a language which closely resembles the Rajasthani 
of Mewat and Jaipur. In Kashmir this diaiect is called Primu. 
In the north-western hills and indeed in the Purjab generally the Gujar 
has not amalgamated largely with the other tribes indigenous or immi- 
grant andin Attockit is ‘remarkable how much they are disliked and des- 
pised by other tribes. Though good cultivators and often well off, they 
seem to be looked upon as little better than menials, and the appoint- 
ment of a Gdjar to any place of authority over any other tribe is always 
the signal for disturbance. They are good landlords and among’ the best 
cultivators in the district, and in physique of the same type as the Jét 
whom in many ways they much resemble’ Prone to thieving, when 
circumstances permit, ‘ quarrelling and intriguing are blots on their 
character, but not much more evil can be said of them. They differ 
entirely in character from the idle, thievish and cowardly GUjars of the 
southern Punjab ’— and it is a great grievance that the army is closed to 
them, but a good many find their way into it by assuming another 
tribal name.® That some ot the great Rajput tribes then may have been 
formed from Gurjara elements is by no means inconceivable, but if the 
Rajputs as a body are Gujars by origin it is difficult to account for the 
above account of the esteem in which they are held. Moreover to be 


perfectly frank, the present writer is not quite as convinced as he was 
} Vincent Smith, op. cit. p 278. 
2J.R.A.S, 1909, p. 53. 
3 1b., pp. 258, 260. 
4 1b., pp. 264, 267, 268, 
¢ Gtierson in J. R. A. S., 1912, p, 1084, 
Attock Gazetteer, 1907, p. 91. 
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of ‘the Gujar origin of the Rajpu's.”! Assuming that prafthdra means 
‘durward’ that surname may have been adopted by «a Gurjara 
family whieh attained to Rajput or gentle rank, but it would not 
follow that all Pratiharas were Gurjaras and still Jess need it be 
assumed that all the Rajput clans were Gurjaras. 


Further the theury leads almost of necessity, to other theories 
still more difficult of acceptance. It follows that if the RAjpute were 
Gurjaras all tribes of Rajput origin must be Gurjara too. For example 
the Kanets would be Gujars by blood, but Sir George Grierson? would 
restrict that origin to the Réo (Rahul Kanets and assign to the 
Khash or Khasia a Khasha descent The Khashas are frequently 
mentioned as a northern tribe addicted to cannibalism Jike the Pisaéchas, 
in the Mahdbhdrata and many later works. ‘They appear to have been 
once settled in Western Tibet, but in historical times they were 
restricted to « comparatively limiled region, the valleys lying im- 
mediately south of the Pir Panjal range between the middle Jhelum 
and Kishtwar, all now in Kashmir territory. That they spread further 
eastward over the hills of Chamba and Kangra into the Kulu valley 
can only be conjectured from the similarity of their name to that of the 
Khash Kanets. ‘The different groups among the Kanets have no 
traditions of different descent, indeed their divisions appear to be 
sectarian by origin. This is at least true of the Kuran Kanets of the 
Simla hills. ‘Lhe Khakhas of the Jhelum valley are almost certainly 
the modern representatives of the Khashas, but if the Khash Kanets 
are to be identified with them it would appear cyually probable that the 
Khashai or Khakhai Pathans. progenitors of the Yusafzai, Tarklani 
and other Pathan tribes, are Khash also. 


In the eastern hills the Gurjara strain may have amalgamated 
much more readily with the indigenous tribes Grierson indeed sug- 
gests that the earliest known Indo-Aryan or Aryan inhabitants of the 
Himilaya tract, known as the Sapadalaksha, weie the Khashas who spoke 
a language akin to the Pisdcha languages of the Hindi Kush These 
are now represented by the Khas clan of the Kancts. Later on the 
Khashas were conquered by the Gurjaras, who are now represented by 
the Rajputs, and also by the Rdo (Rahu) clan of the Kanets which 
represents those Gurjaras who did not take to warlike pursuits but 
remained cultivators —whence their claim to be of impure Rajput descent. 
Over the whole of Sapddalaksha Gurjaras and Khashas amalgamated 
gradually and they now speak a language mainly Gurjari, but also 
bearing traces of the original Khashe population.’ 


As will be seen later many of these Gurjaras of Sapddalaksha 
invaded Rajputina and there developed the Rajasthani tongue. Sub- 
sequently there was constant communication between Rajputana and 
SapAdalaksha and under the pressure of the Mughal domination‘ 
there ultimately set ina considerable tide of emigration back from 
Rajputana into Sapddalaksha This great swirl of population appears 

1 Accepted in Vol, III, p, 300 infra. 
3The Pahart Language, in Ind. Ant., 1913. 
J, R.A.S 1912, p. 1083-4. oe 

4 So Grierson, bot it is anggested that the tide sct in mech earlicr, in the tame of the 
earliest Moslem inroads. 
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to the present writer to have extended right round the Punjab, 
Grierson suggests that during the period in which Rajput rule became 
extended over the Punjab the Rajput (Gurjara) fighting men were 
accompanied by their humbler pastoral brethren. 


The Kuran Kanets appear to be looked down on by both the Khash 
and Rabu Kanets on religious grounds as will appear froin the following 
valuable note by Mr. H. W. Emerson : — 


The Kurans are looked down upon by other branches of the 
Kanets and as they can neither take nor give wives outside their own 
group, they are forced to intermarry among themselves So great are 
the difficulties thus created that several villages but little larger than 
hamlets have divided their houses into three or more snb-divisions, 
intermarriage being permitted inside the village but not within the 
sub-division. The main grounds un which the Kurans are looked down 
upon are tiree in number. In the first place they summon no Brahman at 
death or other ceremonies. Secondly they erect in honour of the dead 
at a local spring or cistern an image which consists of the head only, not 
of the whole body. Thirdly, they ill-treat their gods. The gods ot 
the tract are five in number, and all of them came from Kashmir with 
Mahiast when that deity chased Chasralu, his immortal enemy, across 
the mountains. The fugitive at last slipped into a deep but narrow 
cleft where none was bold enough to follow him and there he still lurks, 
watched by the five gods whom Mahasu sent to watch him. But he is 
still associated in worship with his warders and his cavern is the scene 
of strange rites. But for four monihs in the year he sleeps and his 
gaolers need not keep strict watch over him. Each year they go to 
sleep when snow begins to fall on the mountains and do not wake 
until their worshippers arouse them. This is the occasiou for the great 
festival of the Kurans and it is held at each of the tive temples of 
their gods at the full moon in Phagan. In each temple is a small open 
window let intothe outer wall. Below this inside the building is 
placed an image of the god and two bands, each of from 8 to J1 men, 
are chosen from his worshippers. These men fast for some days 
before the festival. One represents the god’s defenders, and the other 
side attacks them. Both are armed with snow-balls The defenders 
station themselves close to the window and try to beat off the attacking 
party whose object is not to hit them back, but to arouse the god by 
their missiles. If they fail to do this before their supply is exhausted 
they are fined several rams, but if they succeed in hitting him on the 
head it is peculiarly auspicious and then they dance and leap for joy, 
shouting that the god has risen from his sleep. The defenders on 
their part revile them for the sacrilege, hurl stones at them and chase 
them through the village, firing shots over their heads. When a 
truce is called the god’s opinion is asked through a diviner in an 
ecstacy, but while he invariably commends his defenders for their zeal 
he thanks their assailants for awaking him, and joins in the festi- 
val which lasts for several days. 


Where the Gujars: settled in the plains they lost their own language 
but as we enter the lower hills we invariably come upon a dialect locally 
known as Gujari. All this is pre-eminently true, but to the present 
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writer it appears that the RAjput-Gujars and the Gujar settlements of 
the modern ’'unjab may owe their origin to administrative or military 
colonisation of the Punjab and its eastern hills by the great Gujar 
empire, whose rulers found the Punjab difficult to hold and had con- 
stantly to enfief Rajput or Gujar condottieri with allodial fiefs held 
on condition of military service. 


The Huns—The first recorded invasion of India by the 
Huns is ascribed to the reign of Skandagupta, and must have occurred 
between 455 and 457 A.D. It was repulsed by their decisive defeat. 
but this first incursion must have been made by a comparatively weak 
body since abont 500 A. D. the nomads appeared in greater force and 
overwhelmed Gandhfra, From this new base they penetrated into the 
Gangetic provinces and overthrew the Gupta empire. Indeed Toramana 
their leader, was actually established as ruler of Maélwé in Central 
India prior to 500 A. D. and on his death in 510 A. D his empire passed 
to his son Mihiragula whose capital was at Sagala in the Punjab. 
Song-Yun, the Chinese envoy, also found a Hun king ruling over 
Gandhara in 520, though whether this king was Mihiragula or not is 
uncertain aud unimportant 


S§gain in 547 A. D. Cosmas Indicopleustes describes Gollas, a White 
Hun king, as lord of India. Mihiragula probably died in 510, but even 
after his deatlr it is certain that all the states of the Gangetic plain suffer- 
ed severely from the ravages of the Huns during the second half of the 6th 
century and it was in that period that the Raja of Thanesar gained renown 
by his successful wars against the Hun settlements in the north-west 
Punjab. In 604 his eldest son had advanced into the hills against them, 
but he was recalled by his father’s death and we have no record of any 
finai destruction of these Hun settlements. Harsha’s conquests lay in 
other directions. The Hun invasion thns began in 455 and we still find 
the {ribe established on the north-west frontier in 604—150 years later. 


In later Sanskrit literature the term [Hna is employed in a very 
indeterminate sense to denote a foreigner from the north-west, just as 
Yavana had been employed in ancient times, and one of the thirty-six so- 
ralled royal R4jput clans was actually given the name of Hina! This 
designation may- however quite possibly have been its real name and 
denote its real descent from the Huns, a tribe or dynasty of that race 
having, we may assume, established itself in India and, as a conquering or 
dominant race, acquired Rajput status. 


Vincent Smith. op. cit., pp. 273-8 


40 Appendix to Part II. 
A NOTE ON ZABULISTAN 


On coins of V4sudeva occur the names of three countries, Takan, 
Jéulistin and Sapardalakshan. The latter is the later Siwélik. 


Tukan or Takan was according to Stein the name of the province 
which lay between the indus and Beas and it was known as early as the 
8th century A. D.1 


Bhandarkar suggests that Takan should be Ték=Takka, and Téq 
was apparently a town which lay in Zabulistin. But tak or tdég meant 
an arch and the place-name Tank would appear to be derived from it and 
not from Tak or Takka. 


The name Zdbulistin or Ziwulistin would appear to mean the ‘land 
of Zabul’ and it was also so called, but strictly speaking Zabul was its 
eapital. Its situation has already heen dercribed. Cunningham’s 
identification of Jaulistin with Jabulistin is incontrovertible and 
Bhandarkar takes that to be Zabulistén an equation which appears hardly 
open to dispute. It is equally probable that the Jdvula Toramana 
of the Pehewa inscription derived his title from Zakul, ut beyond that 
it appears unsafe to go. The coins of the Shiti Javavla or Jabula, the 
Toramana Shahi Jadvia of the Kura inscription from the Salt Range, must 
be those of this king, but it does not follow, as Hoernle says, that there 
was a Jadvula tribe. Still less does it follow that the Javulas were 
Gurjaras: or that, as Vincent Smith implies, the title Jiula was a Hun 
title § 


It would be out of place here to discuss the extent or history of 
Zébulistén, but one or two points may be noted, It did not correspond 
to Seistan, but it included the Sigiz or Sigizi range whence. Rustam 
derived his name of ‘the Sigizi’ and which may have given its name to 
Seistan,* and the towns of Baihaq or Mukir, Taq and apparentiy Uk of 
Sijistan,® which was afterwards called Ram Shahristén.6 Zabulistdn lay 
north-west and south-west of Ghazni, but did not include that city’ 
Le Strange says the high-lunds of tho Kandahar country, along the 
upper waters of the Helmund, were known as Zabulistan.® 


\Rajatarangini I, p. 205, note 150. Grierson suggests that Takri is the script of the 
Takkos: §.R.A.S. 1911, p. 802. 


23. R. A.S,, 1905, p. 3. 

3b. 1909, p. 268. 

‘Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiei, I, p. 184, 

5I0., pp. 67, 355-6, and II, p. 1120. 

67b., 11, p. 1122. 

71d, 3, p. 7), and II, p, 1020. ; , 

*The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 334: ef. p. $49, For Téq in Seistéu ste 
p- 343: for Téq in Daylam, p. 374 and for Téq-i-Bustén, p. 187, ; 
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PART III.—THE ELEMENTS OF THE PUNJAB PEOPLE, 


THR MUTABILITY OF CASTE. 


_ Before attempting to give any history of the modern Punjab 
tribes it, will be well to attempt a sketch of the foreign elements in the 
Hindu population of India generally as determined by recent scholarship. 
Professor D. R Bhandarkar! has pointed out that the orthodox theory 
of Hindu society as once split up into tour distinct castes is untenable. 
The Vedic castes were not absolutely distinct from one another. A 
Kshatriya, a Vaisya, even a man of the lowliest origin, could aspire 
to Brahman-hood. Vishvaémitra, a Kshatriya, founded a Brahman 
family. The sage Vasishtha was born of a harlot, but became a 
Brahman by religious austerities. ‘Training of the mind,’ says the 
verse of the Mahabharata, ‘ is the cause of it’ The reputed compiler of 
that epic, Vyasa, was born of a fisherman and Pardhara, the sage, of a 
Chandéla woman. ‘ Many others, who were originally not twice-born, 
became Brihmanas.’ So in the Punjab of the present day we find .that 
it is function which determines caste, and not birth Two of the old 
royal and essentially Rajput families in the K sngra hills, those of Kotlehr 
and Bangihal, are said to be Brahmans by original stock. So too is the 
ruling family of Jubbal. Its founder was Bhir Bhét and his son by his 
wife, who was of his own caste, became the parokt¢é or spiritual 
guide of his two half-brothers, sons of his father by the widowed 
Rani of Sirmur, and also of his uterine brother, her son by its 
Raja.3 

Not only was it possible for men of humble origin to attain to 
Brahman-hood, but marriage between the castes was frequent. 
Kshatriyas married with Brihmans oun equal terms* But the 
son of a2 Brahman by a Sudra woman was a Nishédi and numerous 
instances might be given of new ‘castes’ formed by similar mixed 
marriages. But such unions did not by any means always produce 
new castes On the contrary by a process very analogous to what 
goes on in the Punjab at the present day among the Asht-bans 
Brahmans,® the female issue of a mixed marriage could by degrees 


\Ing, Ant. 1911, January.—What follows is practically taken from this 
invaluable paper with details and illustrations added to emphasise the applicability of 
Professor Bhandarkar’s thesis to these Provinces. That thw present writer is in entire 
accord with them will be apparent from his paper in Msn, Vol. VIII, July 1908, No. 52. 
Mr. W. Crooxe’s important p.po: on the Stability of Ciste and Tribal Groups in In ta 
(Journal of the Authr pological Institute, 1914, Vol «LIV, p. 270 ff) may also Le 
consul.ed with advantage . : : 

2The vuling family of Koti, a feudatory of Keonthal State, in the Simla Hills, 
isa branch of the Kotlehr Rajis. Its gét is said to be Kaindina, and the children 
of its founder Rim Pal, being ofa Rajput wifo, became Réjputs. Simla Hill States 
Gazetteer, Koti, p. 5. : 

3 Ibid, Jubbal, p. 4. Tho legend is of much interest as showing the absence 
of prejudice acainst widow re-marriage also. 

4 See Vol, II, post., p. 501. 


§ Vol. II, p. 127. 
é 
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regain their place. Thus if a woman born to a Brahmana of a Sudrs 
wife married a Brahman her issue would rank lower than a Brahman, 
but if her daughter again married a Brahman and their daughter again 
did so, the issue of the ‘sixth female offspring ’ would, even if a son, be 
regarded as a pure Brahman.’ In other words the Sudra taint would 
be eliminated in seven generations, or as a verse of the Manu-smriti 
says: ‘If (a female) sprung from a Braéhmana and a Sddra female, 
bear (female? vhildren) to one of the highest caste, the inferior (tribe) 
attains the highest caste within the seventh generation.’ This is not, 
strictly speaking, parallel2din British Léhul at the present day. In 
that remote canton the Thakurs take to wife Kanet women as srijat, 
but not as ZaArt or full wife ; and though the sons of such women 
are not at first considered pure TThakurs, yet in a few generations 
they become equal always, we must assume, on condition that they 
can find Thakur brides,“ Very similarly Brahmans also have Kanet 
women in their houses, and the sons of such women succeed as if 
legitimate. Their fathers, however, will not cat from their hands, 
though they will smoke with them. ‘They are known as gurd 
and marry Kanets or women of mixed caste, if they can find any. 
There are many of these gurés in Lahul, but they call themselves 
Brahmans and are probably accepted as Brahmans in a few generations. 
In fact no new ‘caste ’ of gurtis appears to have been formed. Here 
we see in operation a principle by which the ma/e descendants of a 
mixed marriage eventually regained their father’s caste. By an analo- 
gous principle women of lower castes could aspire to marriage with 
men of the highest castes, but not in a single generation. It takes the 
Ghirth woman seven generations to become a queen, but the Rathi’s 
daughter can aspire to that dignity in five. In other words, by successive 
marriages in a higher grade a Ghirthni’s daughter, daughter’s daughter, 
and so on, is in seven generations eligible to become the bride of a 
Raja. An exact parallel to the Mitdkéshara rule is not foznd in the 
modera Punjab, but the analogies with and resemblances to it are 
striking. It would also appear that in ancient times » Brahman’s male 
descendants by a Shadra woman would in time regain Brahmanical status, 
just as they seem to do in modern Léhul, for Manu ordained that “ if 
a Parashava, the son of a Brahman and a Shidra female, marries a most 
excellent Parashava female, who possesses 2 good moral character and 
other virtues, and if his descendants do the same, the child born in the 
sixth generation will be a Brahmana.” Here we have a new ‘ caste,’ 
the Parashava originating in a mixed marriage, but never developing, it 
would seem, into a caste, because its members could by avoiding 
further mésalliances and rigidly marrying ¢xfer se regain their ancestral 
status. 


! This rule comes from the Mitdkshara. 


7Cap. X, v.64. It is suggested that by children, female children must be meant. 
Tt. is not clear that male offspring could regain the full status of a Brahman. 


3 Srdjat is equivalent to the Panjabi surat, Pashtu suracat. Such women are in Lébul 
termed chunma or workers. 


* Kangra Gazetteer, Parts 1I to 1V, 1899, p. 26 ot Part ILI, Lahul, It is not stated 


een such condition is in force, but judging by analogies it is highly probable that it 
exists. 
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In ancient times, however, the effect, of an union between two 
different castes was ordinarily the formation of a new ‘caste’. No 
doubt the intermarriage of two castes of more or less equal status had 
not such a result! or ab least it only resulted in forming a new group of 
much the same status. For instance the Brdhmana Harichandra, surnamed 
Rohilladhi,* had two views, 2 Brahman and a Kshatriya. His children 
by both were called Pratih4ra,® but the sons of the former were Brshmana 
Pratihéras and those of the latter Kshatriya Pratihféras. And the 
Pratibéras, in spite of their Gpjar origin, became a Réjpdt clan, one 
of the four Agnikulas. But when the disparity between the contract- 
ing parties was great, or when by what was termed a pratiloma Marriage 
@ man espoused a womaa of higher caste than his own, a new caste was 
generally formed. Numerous instances of such new castes could be 
cited from Cclebrooke’s Eesays. The late Sir Denzil Ibbetson excerpted 
the following note from Colebrooke’s work :— 


“Tt would seem that the offspring of marriage and of illicit inter- 
course between different castes were called by the same name; but 
this is open to some question (p. 272). Those begotten by a higher 
or a lower are distinguished from those begotten by a lower or a higher 
class (p, 273). The third is sprang from inter-marriages of the first 
and second set; the fourth from different classes of the second ; the 
fifth from the seoond and third, and the sixth from the second and 
fourth. Manu adds to these tribes four sons of outcastes. The Tantrd 
named many vther castes (the above are apparently got from the Purdnas): 
(p. 274). Except the mixed classes named by Mani, the rest are 
terms fur profession rather than tribes; and they should be cvasidered 
as denoting companies of artisaus rather than distinct races. The 
mention of mixed classes and professions of artisans in the Amara Sinha 
supports this conjecture (p. 274). The Sdtemdld mentions 262 mixed 
castes of the second set (above). ‘They;*like other mixed classes, are 
included in Sudré; but they are considered most abject ; and most of 
them now experience the same contemptuous treatment as the abject 
mixed classes mentioned by Manu (p. 275). The Zantra says, ‘avoid 
the toach of the Chandéla and other abject claeses; and of them 
who eat cow flesh, often utter forbidden words, and omit the pres- 
cribed ceremonies.’ ‘hey are called Mlechhé, and going to the region 
of ‘ Yavana have become Yavanas.’ Again: ‘These seven, the Rajaka 
(? mason), Karmakdéra (smith), Nata (dancer, actor !), Barada 
(? tdritsds!), Aatvarta (tisherman), Medabhetlas are the last tribes ’ 
and pollute by contact, mediate or immediate. A man should make obla- 
tions for, but should not dally with, women of Nata, Kapéla, Rajaké, 


1 The son of a Brahman who married a Kshatriya woman by anuloma was apparently 


himeelf a Brahman. i. 
i ly points to a northern origin. 
3 Tena cnscicin ve doer kesper. This is, however, doubted by Professor Bhandar- 


ibé e represented in the modern Punjab by the Parihéy Jd&ts in Dera 

cdet ius a atibbr is tlie Sanskritizid form of Padibér. For the office of pratibdra, 
. iquittes of Ohamd.z, p>. 136 and 234. s : 

ae —— A a Bbila, ’ , Colebrooke does not explain all these names, Rajake 

is not traceable. Platts gives 6trazast asa bard or bowman, but it can hardly =po der. 


maker, 
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Népita (barber) castes, and prostitutes. Pes ‘des their special occupa. 
tion, each mixed class may follow the special occupation of his mother’s 
class ; at. any rate if he belongs t» the first ect (above). They may also 
follow any of the Stidré occupations, menial service, handicraft, com- 
merce, agriculture ” 


ludeed so firmly established was this principle that a marked 
mésallsance or a pratiloma marriage founded a new caste, that it 
apparently became customary {o define the atutus of a caste of lowly 
origin, aboriginal descent er degraded functions in the terms of an 
assumed or fictitious mixed marriage. ‘hus in order to express ade- 
quately the utter degradation of the Chandala he must be descrihed as 
the issue of a Shidra man, begotten of a Brahman woman,! just as the 
uncleanness of the Dakaut Brahmans can only be brought out b 
saying that they are descended from the r/shi Daka by a Shidra 
woman.? 


The formation of new castes on the principles set forth above 
was a very easy matter, so easy indeed that new castes might have 
been multiplied to infinity. But new factors came in to check their 
unrestricted creation. One of these factors was occupation, another 
was social usage. These were the two determining factors. Thus a 
R&jpat who married a Jat wife did not necessarily sink to Jat status, 
but if his descendants tolerated widow re-marriage he certainly did s0, 
and if they took to cultivating the soil with their own hands they 
probably did so in time. and having lost their status as RAjpits adopted 
widow re-marriage as a natural corollary. Countless Jat tribes claim, 
doubtless with good right, to be descended from Réjpit ancestors who 
fell by marrying Jat women, or Gujars or others of like status. For a 
converse instance of promotion by marrying a woman of higher status 
see the case of the Doddéi Baloch at p. 48, Vol. II. 


Professor Bhandarkar arrives at the conclusion that even in the 
highest castes purity of blood is not universal, and he goes on to show 
how foreign elemente were absorbed into the Hindu population. This 
appeats to have been effected by a two-fold process. The descendants 
of invaders or immigrants were admitted into the pale of Hinduism 
according to their degree. ‘I'he priestly Magian became a Brahman 
and the warrior a Kehatriya, precisely zs in modern L&éhul the Thakurs 
or gentry and guondam rulers have begun to assert a RaAjpat origin, 
though more or less pure Mongolians by blood, just as the Kanets, at 
any rate in the valleys of Gdra and Rangloi, are pure Botias® or 
Mongolians. The second process was intermarriage. 

1See Vol, II, p. 161, s. ©. Chand), 


Vol. II, p. 136. Cf. the foot-nole* on p, 139 aa to the origin-of the Séwani 
Brabmans, 


* The real Kurets of Patan wh 
Rangloi and call them Botzd4t an 
te the fact that they are Buddhists 
p. 26, compared with the top of P 


0 are Hindus look down upon the Kanete of Géra and 

d ‘egard them as of inferior caste. But this may be due 

er Gazetteer, 1897, Parts II to IV, Part III, 

; S . Crooke, op, ett., p, 271, accepts the present writer's 

oes T. is Ms referred to at p. 456, Vol, II infra, regardiug 
re vitin y hie failnre to disti 1 etw Al ix i 

of the Kancte in LAbol. J 0 distinguish between the mixed and unmixed groups 
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Professor Bhandarkar illustrates the firet-named process by some 
very interesting historical facts, called from all parts of India. 
He cites the recently discovered inscripticn at Besnagar in Gwéliort 
for an instance of a Greek ambassador, a Yavana-duta, with the Greek 
name of Heliodorus, erecting a garuda column to Vasudeva, god of 
gods, not as a mere compliment but because he was a Bhagavata of the 
god and therefore fairly to be described as a Vaishnava and a Hindu. 
The Yavana men however were oftener Buddhists than Hindus, They 
were succeeded by tho Sakas, also a foreign tribe, whose dynasty ruled 
Afgh4nistan and the Punjab. Some of their Ashatrapas or satraps were 
Buddhists, but others affected the Brahmanic religion, as did also many 
private individuals among the Sakas. At about the same period came 
the Abhiras, the modern Abjrs, described as bandits and foreigners, but 
uudoubtedly Hindus. One of their sub-castes is closely associated with 
the cult of Krishna and claims descent from his foster-father Nanda.* 
Abbfra Brahmans are found in Réjpiténa and elsewhere, but not ap- 

rently in the Punjab. After the Sakas came the Kushanas, whose 
bigs had Turki names and Mongolian features. After the Buddhist 
Kanishka the Kushén kings did homage to Shiva and other deities of 
the Brahmanic pantheon. 

Of more special interest, however, are the Maga or Shékadvipi 
Brahmans who must be assigned to about this period. They were un- 
doubtedly Magi, and were brought into Jambudvipa by the son of 
Krishna S&émba, who was suffering from white leprosy and was ad- 
vised by Nérada to build a temple to Surya on the Chenab, This 
temple ‘was erected at Mult4n or Sambapura, one of its earlier names. 
The Magas were also valled Bhojakas and wore an avyanga or girdle 
which was originally the skin of the serpent-god V4suki, and Professor 
Bhandarkar points out that the name of their originator, Jarashasta, 
bears a close resemblance to that of Zoroaster, and he is informed that 
the pujdris of the temples of Jagadishaand Jawélémukhi® (in Ké&ngra) 


1 J. RB. A.S., 1909, p. 1089. 


See Vol, IJ, p.5, Are we to take it that the Nand-bansi Ahir: are descended from 
Abhiray who adopted the cult of Krishna, while the Jadubansi are descended from those who 
took Y4dava wives, 7.e. intermarried with the indigenous races ? The legend goes that 
Arjuna,. after cremating Krishna end Balarama, was marching through the Punjab 
to Mathura with the Ydédava widows, when he was waylaid by the Abbiras and robbed of 
his treasures and beautifal women. 

* This agrees with Abu Rihén-al-Beruni, who says that the names of Maltin were 
Kasht-, Hans-, Bag and finally Sénh-pur. Mulisthdn was the name of the idol and from 
it ia derived the modern une of the town, The temple of the Sun wss styled Aditya, Below 
it way a vault for storing gold. See Raverty in J. A. S. 13., 1892, Part I, pp. 191 e¢ segg, 
Elliot’s translations in his Héstory of India, I, pp. 14, 15, 85, were incorrect, 


¢ The sage Rijiiva, of the Mihira gotra, 
Sdrys, the Sun x Naksbubhé. 


Jnrashasta or Jarashahda — equated to Jaratnsta or Zoroastor. 
Mihira ie the Savekritized form of the Old Persian mthr, 


sIf Professor Bhandarkar’s information is correct the derivation of Bhojki suggested on 
p. 107 of Vol. TI is untenable and the Bhojkia of Kangya are the Magas or Bhojakas. 
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are SAkadvfpi Brahmans, as are the Sewak or Bhojak, most of whom 
ave religious dependants of the OswAl Sravaks (Saraogis) in Jodhpur, 
hese Sewaks keep images of Surya in their houses, and worship him on 
Sunday when they eat rice only. They used to wear a necklace 
resembling the cast-off skin of a serpent. The Pardshari Brahmans of 
Pushkar were also originally known us Sewaks and Sakadvipf Brah. 
mans. About 505 A. D. we find the Magas spoken of as the proper 
persons to consecrate images of Suryé, and c. 550 it is complained that 
in the Kaliyuga the Magas would rank as Krahmans. In all probability 
tlien the Magas came into India about the middle of the 5th century 
or earlier with Kanishke as his Avistic priests. It may be of interest to 
add that fhe presence of the Magian fire-worshippers in the Punjab 
would explain a curious passage in the Zu/farndma, which states that 
‘mur found the inhabitants of Samana, Kaithal and Asandi to be 
mostly fire-worshippers. The people of Tughlikpur, 6 4os from Aaandi, 
belonged to the religion of the Magi (sanawiya) and believed in the two 
gods Yazd4n and Ahriman of the Zoroastrians. The people of this 
place were also called Sélun.! 


After the power of the Kushanas was overthrown and that of 
the Guptas established, India enjoyed respite for about two centuries, 
During the first half of the 6th century the Hinas penetrated into India 
with the allied tribes of Gurjaras, Maitrakaa and so forth, eclipsed 
the Gupta power and occupied northern and central India. The 
Hina sovereign Mihirakula, in spite of his Persian name,* became 
a Hindu and his coins bear the bull—an emblem of Shiva-—on the 
reverse. The Hiinas, undoubtedly the White Ephthalites, or Héns, 
had come to be regarded as Kshatriyas as early as the 11th century, 
and became so thoroughly Hinduised that they are looked upon as one 
of the 36 Rajput families believed to be genuine and pure. The name 
is still found as a sub-division of the Rahbéri caste. The Gdjar, 
Sanskritised as Gurjara, were undoubtedly another foreign horde, yet 
as early as the tirst half of the 7th century they had become Hindus, 
and some of them at least had actually acquired the rank of Kshatriyas, 
being commonly styled the imperial Pratihara dynasty One inscrip- 
tion speaks of the Gurjara-Pratihéras. Among the 36 royal families 
ofthe ‘real’ Rajpits again we find the Bapvctsan, who represent 
an aristocracy of Gijar descent and of Rajpat status. The Gijar-Gaar 
Brahmans are also, in all probability, Brahmans of Gijar-race from 
the tract round Thanesar. The late Sir James Campbell identified 
the Gujars with the Khazars who occupied a very prominent position 
on the borderland of Europe and Asia, especially in the 6th century, 
and who are described as “a fair-skinned, black-haired race of ¢ 


1K. H. 1.. ILI, p. 494, of. p, 431. 
a Mihirakula is the Sanskritieed form of Mihrgul. ‘ Kose of the Sun.’ 


3 Frofeseor Bhandarkar suys that Hiina is now-a-days found asa family name in the 
Punjab, e hg poe —— has not come across it. He is, however, in entiro 
agreement wit Protessor Bhandarkur’s view that the R&jpat Hunde Hé igi p. 
eee Mam, 1908, p. 100, uP Bee ee 
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remarkable beauty and stature. Their women indeed were sought as 
wives equally at Byzantinin and Baghdad’?! : 


; Another Rajput tribe, which is in all probability of Gujar origin, 
is the Chalukya or Chaulukya. ‘Two branches of this tribe migrated 
fron northern India. One, called Chalukya, descended from the 
Siw4lik hills in the last quarter of the 6th century and penetrated far 
into southern India, The other, the Chaulukya or Solanki, Jeft Kanauj 
about 950 A.D. and occupied Guzerat, but Solanki Rajputs are still to 
be found in the Punjab in Hoshiarpur aud in the tracts bordering or 
Rajputana in the south-east of the Province. Like the Padihdrs they 
are regarded as Agnikulas. . 


The Chahamanas, the third Agnikula tribe, are now the Chauhans. 
Professor Bhandarkar would attribute to them a Sassanian origin and 
read Chahamana for Vahmana on the coins of Vasudeva, whe 
reigned at Multan over Takka, Zibulistin and Sapddalaksha or the 
Siwalik kingdom. Vasudeva’s nationality is disputed. Cunninghar 
thought him a later Hana, Professor Rapson would regard him as a 
Sassanian and Professor Bhandarkar as probably a Khazar and so a 
Gurjara. However this may be, the Chahamanas were undoubtedly of 
foreign origin, and they were known as the Sapddalakshia-Chahamanas 
or Chauhdans of the country of the 125,000 hills, which included not 
only the Siwdlik range, but a territory in the plains which included 
Nagaur on the west as well as the Punjab Siwdliks and the submontane 
tracts as far as Chamba? and Takka or Tak, the province between the 
Indus and the Beas. 


The Maitraka tribe probably entered India with the Haus. ‘Their 
name appears to be derived from métra, the sun, a synonym of mehera, 
and to be preserved in Mer, Mair, and it may be suggested Med, unless 
the latter term means boatman, c/. Balochi Metha. 


Closely associated with the Maitrakas were the Nagar Brahmans 
whose origin Professor Bhandarkar would assign to Nagarkot, the 
riodern Kangra. One of their skarmans ov name-endings was Mitra. 
But into the Nagar Brahmans other castes appear to have been incor- 


1This theory leaves unexplained the dislike and contempt in which the Gujars are 
held by other tribes. Even when, as iu Attock, good cultivators and well-to-do, they seem 
to be looked upon as little better than menials, and the appointment of a Gujar to any 
place of authority over any other tribe is always the signal for disturbance: Attock 
Gazetteer, 1907, p. 91. 

2 Tothe references given by Profcssur Bhandarkar may be added Raverty’s Tabagdt 
i- Nésiri. pp. 110, 200, ete. ‘ Nigaur of Siwdlikh’ was spoken of in early Mubammadan 
times The tract from the Sutlej to the Ganges extending as far south as Hansi was 
called the Siwalikh, and some native writers include the whole of the Alpine Punjab below 
the higher ranges from the Ganges to Kashmir under the name of Koh-i-Siwalikh, ¢btd, 
p. iG8* As to the Ahichhatra, which Jaina works aio mention as the capital of 
Jaingala, placed in the Mahdbharata ucw Madreya, it appears to be the modern Arura 
iu Lulhidua, identified with Ahichatta by the late Sir Atar Singh of Bhadaur. But 
Hatur wus also called Aichata Nagri, as well as Arhatpur. Cunningham identified Bhadaar 
vith Arhatpur: Ludhiana Gazetteer, 1904. pp. l4and 227. 
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porated, and among others the Vaisya name-suffix Datta is found asa 
sharman of the Négar Rrahman, just asit is among the Muhidl Brab- 
mans.! On the other hand, the Négra J&ts probably derive their name 
from Nagar, a place described as not far from Ahichchhatra, which was 
either the Ahichhatra now represented by Arnra (or possibly by Hatir) 
of a place in the Siwalik hills.? 


THE ARORIGINES OF THE PUNJAB. 


It has long been the practice to speak of aboriginal tribes in the 
Punjab, but it is very difficult to say precisely what tribes or elements 
in its population are aboriginal. Both these Provinces are on the 
whole poor in early historical remains, and both are singularly destitute 
of relics of pre-history. In the Thal or steppe of MianwéAli local 
tradition attributes the first possession of the country toa half mythi- 
cal race of gigantic men, called Belemas, whose mighty bones and 
great earthen vessels are even now said to be discovered beneath the 
sand hills. But the Belemas can hardly be other than the dahlims, 
a tribe still extant as a Rajput sept. It was established on the Indus 
previous to the Seers (Stars) and Mackenzie mentions it as extinct, 
but not apparently as a very ancient race : Leia and Bhakkar Sett. [ep. 
1885, § 32. 


Thorburn records that the Marwat plain was sparsely inhabited 
by a race which has left us nothing but its name, Pothi, and this race 
appears to have been found in Marwat so late as three or four centuries 
ago when the Niazis overran it from Ténk.’ 


Raverty also notes that the Budli or Budni, who consisted of 
several tribes and held a large tract of country extending from 
Nangrahér to the Indus, were displaced by the Afghéns when they 
first entered Bangash, the modern Kurram.t He deprecates any 
hasty conjecture that they were Buddhists, as the Akhund Darveza 
says they were Kafirs, that is, non-Mussalmans, but he does not say 
they were Buddhists. Raverty adds that the Budlis were expellec 
from Nangrahar by Sultén Balrém, -ruler of Pich and Lamghdan 


* Vol. II, p. 121. 


* Professor Bhandarkar postulates at least three Ahichchbhatras, one in the United 
Provinces, about 22 miles north of Badiun, a second not located anda third in the Him layas 
in the Jangala country near Madreya, which was situated between the Chenab and Sutlej 
If the Madreyn, is to be identified with the Madra Des the J angala would certainly appear 
to be the modern Jangal tract of the Malwa country, south of the present Sutle} valley, 
and Arura lies in this tract. Probably there were two Ahichchhatras in the Punjab, to 
wit, Araya, and one in the Himalaya, possibly in Kangra, in which District Chhatt is still 
the name of a village. Buta Chhatt is also found near Banur in Patiéla territory. And 


Sn ecenene may be connected with the institution of chhkat and makdn among the 
djputs. 


, * Bannu or our Afghan Frontier, p. 14. Pothi suggests a connection with Potho- 
har or Wwar,—a region lying between the Jhelum river and the Indus. ‘ But atrictly 
speaking, the ene or ee are confined to the four ancient parganas of the Ain-1- 

art, viz., Fatehpur Béori, now Rawalpindi, Akbarébéd Tai i; Dangal ali and 
Pharwéle or Pharhéla.’—J. G. Delmerick in P.N.Q.L. § 617. eee 


Notes on Afghdnistén, pp. 380-81. 
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Thence they fled eastwards, according to the Akhand, and there found 
others of their race. Raverty hazards a conjecture that the Awdns, 
Kathars and Gakhars were some of the Budli or Budni tribes who 
crossed the Indus into the Sindh-Ségar Dodb. 


In the Peshéwar valley we tind the Kuanps, but it is doubtfal 
whether they can be regarded as even very early settlers in that tract, 
though it is tempting to connect their name with the Gandhéra. 


_ In the Central Punjab Murray! describes the Kéthis as “a pastoral 
tribe, and as Jan, their other name denotes, they live an erratic life.’ 
But Sir Alexander Cunningham correctly describes the Jéns as distinct 
from the K4this, though he says that both tribes are tall, comely and 
long-lived races, who feed vast herds of camels and black cattle which 
provide them with their loved libations of milk. Cunningham however 
appears to be speaking of the Jan, ‘a wild and lawless tribe’ of the 
southern Bari Doab, which has apparently disappeared as completely as 
the Jun, though Capt. J.D. Cunningham, writing in 1819, speaks of 
the Jans as being, like the Bhattis, Sidls, Karrals, Kathis and other 
Tribes, both pastoral and predatory : see his History of the Sikhs, p. 7. 


In the northern Punjab tradition assigns the whole of the modern 
Sialkot district to the Yanars or Yeers, who lived in juns (jans,) or rude 
mud huts. The Yeers also held the Jech and Sindh-Sigar Dodbs, and 
were known as JHuNS and Puchedas in the Rechna Dodb, and in the 
Bari Do&b as Bhular, Man and Her, the three original tribes of the 
great Jat ‘caste’. The SHoon Dut were also recorded as the most 
powerful tribe in the Punjab in the time of Bikramajit.? It is im- 
possible to say whence these traditions were obtained or what substratam 
of truth there may be in them. The Jhuns, Jans or Jans: thus appear to 
have left a widespread tradition, yet they are unknown to history, unless 
we may conjecture that they preserve the name of Yona or Yavanas, 
the territory of the Graco-Bactrian King Milinda whose capital was 


Sdgala.® 


The aborigines of Léhul wete the Mon or Mon-pas, and Cunning- 
ham thought that the ancient sub-Himalayau people were the Mon or 
as they are called in Tibetan, Molén. 


TRIBAL AREAS AND TRIBAL NAMES. 


The Punjab is studded with tracts of very varying size, which 
derive their names from the tribes which now, or at some recent period, 
held sway therein. Along its northern border lie the Khattar, 
Kahuténi and Béla Gheb tracts in Rawalpindi. The Bali Gheb or 


1 History of the Punjad, p. 38. 
4 Prinsop’s Sidlkot Settlement Report, 1865, p. 38-9. 


3Cunningham’s Angtent Geography of India, p. 186. 
‘From the Khattar tribe, according to the Rawalpindi Gazetteer, 1888-84 but the 


name appears to be obsolete as applied to the tract held by this tribe. 
H 
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ahep, literally Upper Gheb, derives its name from the Ghebas. It is 
beld ‘a Ghote. calling themselves Rewals of Mughal descent.* ‘Ihe 
Ghebas also gave their name to Pindi Gheb, a township now held 
by the Jodhras. According to Raverty, Chakkawal, now Chakwal, 
was ont of the principal places in “the Dhani Gahep”— Dhani being 
the name of the tract, and Gahep a great Jat tribe. But the Gahep 
cauuot be other than the GHrsa and they do not now hold the Dhani, 
‘west Chakwal’ tahsil. The name Dhani appears to give their name to 
the DaaniaL Rajputs and to be so called from dhan, ‘ wealth,’ owing to 
its fertility.2 The Kahtuts have given their name to the Kahutani tract in 
Chakwél tahsil and the Kahita hills and town preserve memories of their 
former seats. The Bugidl tract, described by Cunningham as lying 
on the bank of the Jhelum under Balndth, is also called Béisgram or 
the 22 villages. Cunningham says it derives its name from the 
Bugié| branch of the Janjuas, but as there is also a Gakkhar cept of 
that name he suggests that the Bugidl septs in both those tribes 
derive their name from the locality—a not improbable conjecture.’ The 
Awéus hold the Awankari in the Salt Range anda smaller tract in the 
Jullundur District bears the came name. 


In the District of Gujrat, a name which itself denotes the territory 
of the Gujars,* lie the Herat and Jatdtar. The latter clearly means the 
Jat realm, but the derivation of Herdt is obscure. It is popularly 
derived from Herét in Afghanistan, but this derivation is hardly tenable. 
Cunningham’ derived Hairft, which he says is the original oame 
of the city of Gujrat, as Hairat-des was of the district, from the 
Aratta. But tempting as the derivation is, it is difficult to accept 
it. The Aratta appear to be identical with the Sanskrit Ardshtraka, 
‘the king-less, 7° which name is well preserved in Justin’s Areste, 
Arrian’s Adraiste, and the Andrestz of Diodorus. But Aratta was 
also equivalent to Madra, Jarttikka, and the ‘thieving Bahika’ of the 
Mahdbhdrata, as the Kathei of Sangala (? Sialkot) are stigmatized 
in that poem’. The term king-less might well have been ap- 
plied to the democratic Punjab tribes of that period, but it is 
doubtful if the Her Jat tribe derives its name from Aratta. The 


1 Rawalpindi Gazetteer, 1893-94, p. 57. Rewal is apparently a mistake, RAwal can 
hardly be meant. 


* The statement that the Dhaniél give their name to the Dhani, on p. 235 of Vol. II, 
is made on Ibbeteon’s authority: Census Rep. 1881, § 453. The Dhani is very variously 
defined. One writer says it is the same as Pothowar: P. N. Q. I., § 380. The eastern 
Dheni was lake which was only drained under Bébar’s orders, It was held by Gujer 
gtaziers from whom the Kahuits collected revenue to remit to Delhi: Jhelum Gazetteer 
1904, p. 109. It was called Bala ki Dhan from Bal, ancestor of the Kassars or Maluki 


Dhan from the Janjia chief Mal of Malot: ¢b., pp. 107-09. Lastly dhan appears to mean 
8 pool or lake, 


* A.B. RIT, p. 27, For the Bugial mandés, see p. 267 of Vol. II, infra. 


* Gujrét denotes the Gujar tract; Gujrdnwéle the Guiars’ otllage: a distinct; 
overlooked in Baien Powell’, Indian Village Cor munity, qarern 


SAncient Geograpny of India, p. 179. 


* According to Grierson this is a doubtful explanation : ; 
eiaor tant eee explanation: The Pakari Language, p. 4, 


7 Cunningham, op. cit., p, 215. 
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modern Jatatar does not quite correspond to the ancient country of the 
Jartikas whose capital Sikala lay on the Apagd (now the Aik) to the 
west of the Ravi, if we are to understand that the Jartikas did not 
extend to the west of the Chenab, But the Madra country or Madra- 
des is said by some to extend as far west as the Jhelum, though others 
say it only extends to the Chenab, so that the modern Jatitar may 
well represent a Jartika tract of the Madr-des, if we may assume that the 
term Jartika was strictly only applicable to the western tribes of {he Madr- 
des': Cunningham also records that in the Chaj or Chinhat Dowb we find 
a Ranja Des, so called from the Ranjha tribe, anda Tarar tappa, while in 
the Rachna Doab we have a Chima Des, to the south and west of Siél- 
kot. The two latter names are derived from the Jat tribes which pre- 
dominate in those tracts, but all three appear to be obsolescent if not 


obsolete. # 


Further east, in Sidlkot, lies the Bajwat® or territory of the Baju 
Rajputs, whom it is tempting to identify with the Bahikas of Sdkala or 
Ségala. In Gurdaspur the Ridr J4ts give their name to the Ridrki tract. 


In Jullundur the Manj ki Dardhak or Dardhak, which appears as 
a mahal in the Ain-2-Akbart, included the modern tahsil of Rdhon 
with parts of Phillaur and Phagwdra. The Manj or Manjki tract, 
on the other hand, includes the western part of the Phillaur tahsi! 
and a large part of Nakodar. The modern Grand Trunk Road separates 
the Manj tract from the Dardhak It is, however, doubtful whether 
either tract derives its name from the Manj tribe, Quite possibly 
the Manj or Manjki is named from the tribe which held it, but it is 
not impossible that the tribe takes its name from the soil or the situ- 
ation of the tract. 

In Hoshiarpur the Khokhars hold the Khokharain, a tract on 
the Kapirthala border. And the Jasw4n Din‘ is named from, or 
more probably gives its name to, the Jasw4l Rajputs. 


The Gaddis of Chamba and Kangra occupy the Gadderan, a tract 
which lies across the Dhaola Dhar. 


It is very doubtful if the name Kulu can be derived from the Koli 
tribe, but in the Simla Hills the Thékurs gave their name to the 


Thékurain® 

In the Simla Hills the Mangal Kanets give their name to the 
Maingal tract, while the petty fief of Rawabin or Rawain is probably so 
named from the Rao or R&hu Kanets. In Hissir the Punwar Rajputs 


held a Punwarwati. 


: vee es 56 He also mentions Midu: Gondal but that is only a village. . 
winsep (Sialkot Settlement Report, 1865, p. 39) gives the form Bajwant, 


* Prinsep (Si es J 4 

i to be the older form of the word: e.g. cf. Pathdnti and Nddaunti. The 

he Oe ee es tie country round Pathankot, the latter the tract round the town of 

N tAaan, Canninphan, however, calls the country round Pathankot Pathdwat, a name now 
bsolete: op. 27t., p. 144. : 

re ie coats that the ancient form of the name was Jaswant: ef. Bajwant and 


Meda Kula the fhikuratn was the period of the Thékurs’ rule. 
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In the extreme south-east of the Province lies part: of the Mewat, 
so called after the Meos, but in its turn it gives its name to the Me- 
watis, or people of the Mewdt. The Mewat further comprises the 
Dhangalwati, Naiwdra and Pahatwara, three tracts named after the pdls 
of the Meos which hold them. ‘he Jét country round Palwal! 
is also called the Jatiyat, and the Ahir country round Rewari, the 
Ahirwati. But the latte: term is apparently only used by the Ahirs 
themselves, as the Meos call the country west of Rewari the Ra&th 
or Bighauta. The Rath is also said to be distinct from Bighauta 
and to be one of the four tracts held by the Alanot Chauhdéns. It was 
the Jargest of those tracts, lying. for the most part in Alwar, but 
including the town of Né&rnaul, which was also named Narrdshtra.? 
Narr4shtra must, however, be the name of a tract, not a city, and it 
is suggested that Rath is derived from Narraéshtra. The Réth is 
said to have lain to the south of Bighauta, which tract followed the 
course of the Kasdoti river stretching southwards along the west of 
the modern tahsil of Rewadri in Gurgaon. The Dhandoti tract lay 
between Bighauta aud Haridna. It was a sandy stretch of country 
running from east to west across the centre of the Jhajjar tahsil—P, 
N.Q. 1, §§ 183, 370, 618. 


The Bhattis give their name to at least two tracts, the Bhattiéna 
which comprised the valley of the Ghaggar from Fatehé4bad in Hissér 
to Bhatner in the Bikéner State, together with part of the dry country 
stretching north-west of the Ghaggar towards the old bank of the 
Sutlej: and also to the Bhattiora, a considerable tract in Jhang lying 
between the Sh4h Jiwana villages in the west and the Léli country in 
the east. The Bhattiora is thus in the Chiniot tahsil, north of the 
Chenab. Numerous place-names, such as Bhatner, which Cunningham 
appears to identify with Bhatistala,* Pindi Bhattidn and Bbhatiot, 
are called after this tribe. According to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, the 
Bhattiyat in Chamba is probably also named from the Bhatti caste, but 
it does not appear that any such caste was ever settled in Chamba. 
BhattiyAt appears to be a modern form, and Dr. Vogel thinks its 
termination is a Persian plural. It has lately been introduced into 
official documents, and it is often indicated by the name Bara Bhattién, 
which points to its having once sousisted of 12 parganas. Geographi- 
cally nearly the whole of this territory belonys to the K4ngra valley, 
and it is noted as the recruiting ground for the Chamba army.* It is 
suggested that its name is derived from bhata, a soldier, and that it 


means ‘the 12 fiefs held ona military tenure’ or simply ‘the 12 
military parganas.’ 


1It is suggested that Palwal may ne the Upaplavya of the Mahdbhdrata. It wasthe 
capital of the king of Matsya who brought mountain chiefs in his train. Pargiter suggests 
that the Mateyas must have come from the northern part of the Aravalli hills, but it is eug- 
gested that they are the modern Meos. Palwal is now-a-days said to mean ‘ countersign.’ 

>Phulkién States Gazetteer, 1904, p. 197. For the folk-etymologies of Nérnaul see 
G. Yazdani’s paper in J, A. 8. B., 1907, p. 581. 

*The derivation of Bhatinda from the tribal name Bhatti, put forward in Vol. II, 
p.101, must be abandoned. Its ancient name was Tabarhindh or possibly Batrind. But the 
latter name can hardly be derived from Bhatti. See Phulkian States Gazetteer, 1904, p. 189. 

The Antiquities of Chamba State, I, pp. 4and 13. 
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_ The Gondal Jéts give their name to the Gondal Bar, the length of 
which is some 30 kos from north-east to south-west, with a breadth of 
20 kos. It is difficult to accept Cunningham’s identification of this 
tract with the Gandaris of Strabo, which was subject to the younger 
Porus, and it is not correct to speak of the Gundal- or Gundar- Bar 
Dodb, as this Bir never gave its name to the tract between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab, nor does its upper portion now form the Gujrét 
district. ‘The people of Gandaris, the Gandarid, are also said to have 
been subjects of Sophytes. Gandaris therefore appears to have stretched 
right across the Chenab from the Jhelum to the Ravi, its western 
portion being held by Sophytes, while its eastern part was subject to 
the younger Porus. 


In the North-West Frontier Province the Pathan tribes give their 
names to many tracts, sugh as Yusufzai, Razzar, Marwat as well as to 
numerous villages. Instances of other tribes giving names to tracts are 
however rare, though in Dera Ismail Khan there is another Jatatar. 


The whole question of these tribal areas is one of considerable 
interest and corresponding difficulty. The system under which a tract 
is named after the tribe which holds it or is dominant in it must be one 
of great antiquity, as indeed we know it to have been in other parts of 
India. Yet in the Punjab the only tribal tract-name of any antiquity 
secius to be Gujrat. In Kashmir the Khashas gave their name to the 
valley of Khasalaya, now Khaishél, which leads from the Marbal Pass 
down to Kishtwar. But with hardly an exception the ancient 
tribal names of the Punjab have disappeared. Thus Varahamihira writes : 
‘In North-East, Mount Meru, the kingdom of those who have lost 
caste, the nomads (Pashupdlas, possibly worshippers of Pashupati, or 
more probably cattle-owners), the Kfras, Kashmiras, Abhisdras, Daradas 
(Dards), Tanganas, Kulttas (people of Kulu), Sairindhras (who may 
possibly be ‘people of Sihrind’!), Forest men, Brahmapuras (of the 
ancient kingdom whose name survives in Bharmaur in Chamba), Damaras 
(a Kashmir tribe, but Damafars are also found on the Indus), Foresters, 
Kirétas, Chinas (doubtless the Shins of Gilgit, but we still find CaHina 
and China Jats in the Punjab plains), Kaunindas, Bhallas (still the name 
of a Khatri section), Patolas (unidentified), Jatasuras (? Jatts, or Jat 
heroes or warriors), Kunatas, Khashas, Ghoshas and Kuchikas’. Here 
we have not only tribal names but also occupational terms and Ghosha 
and Kuchika recall the goshfandwdl or sheep-folk and kuchis or nomads 
of Dera Ismail Khan. There are difficulties in nearly every identification 
suggested, as for instance in deriving Kanet from Kunata or Kuninda 
(Kauninda), as Grierson points out, the more so in that the Kula people 
are already mentioned once as Kulttas and we should have to identify 
the Kunindas with the Kanets of the hills excluding Kulu. But it ig 

' Sir George Grierson writes: ‘I never saw the equation Sairindhra from Sihrind. It 


looks most enticing.’ eons 
2Sir George Grierson writes in a private communication : As regards Kanet having 
derived from Kanishta { junior or cadet] the devivation is phonetically possible, but only 
possible and also improbable, From Kanishtha, we should ordinarily expect some such 
word as Kancth, with a cerebral t aspirated, whercas Kanét hes a dental t unaspirated. Those 
are isolated instances of such changes, but they are rare. I havea memory of i class of 
village messengers in Rihvr called 4anait (bowman, I think, from kan, ‘arrow ’)., Perhaps 
Kauet may have a similar origin, That is, however, a matter of history, 
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not necessary to find a ractal term in every name. If we insist on doing 
so the number of tribes becomes bewildering. 


To the above several names may beadded from various works. Thug 
the Matdbhdréa classes the Madras, Gandharas, Vasitis, Sindhas and 
Sauviras (two tribes dwelling on the Indus) with the despicable Bahikas, 
We have still a Jat tribe called Srnpa6é and its name can only be derived 
from Sindh or the Indus, but no trace exists of the Madras, Vasatis and 
Sauviras. To this list remain to be added the Prasthalas whose name 
suazests Some connection with pratisthéna and who may have been the 
people settled round Pathinkot or akin to the Pathin. Then we have 
the Kankas, Paradas (apparently associated with the Daradas), Tukhéras, 
all from the north-west! and Ambashthanas,? who were close to the 
Maras, besides tribes like the Arattas already mentioned. 


Why should these tribes have nearly all disappeared, leaving no 
certain trace even in place-names? The answer appears to be that they 
were non-Brahmanical in creed and foreigners by race. ‘ When shall [ 
next sing the songs of the Bahikas in this Sagala town’, says the poet 
of the Mahkdbhdrata, ‘after having feasted on cow’s flesh and drank 
strong wine ? When shall I again, dressed in fine garments in the 
company of fair-complexioned, large-sized women, eat much mutton, 
pork, beef and the flesh of fowls, asses and camels?’ The Bahikas can 
only be the Bahlika tribe which came from Balkh (Bahlika) and in 
close connexion with them we find the Magadhas, the warrior class of 
Shékadwipa or Persia, spoken of contemptuously. The Bahikas had no 
Veda and were without knowledge. They ate any kind of food from 
filthy vessels, drank the milk of sheep, camels and asses and had many 
bastards. The Arattas in whose region they lived occupied the country 
where the six rivers emerge from the low hills, ze. the sub-montane 
from Rapar to Attock, yet they are described as the offspring of two 
Pishachas who dwelt on the Beas. But the value of such a pedigree is 
well described by Mr. J. Kennedy. As he says, ‘ primitive men 


1 Grierson says the Khashas and Tukharas were Iranian inhabitants of Balkh and 
Badakhshdn, the Pokhéristan of Muhammadan writers: see his valuable introduction to 
the volume of the Linguistic Survey dealing with the Pahayi languages published in Ind. 
Ant., 1915. 

2 With the Kaikeyas the Ambasthas inhabited tho R4Awaltpindi country and Gandharn 
in the days of Alexander according to J. Kennedy in J. R. A. S., 1915, p. 612, Possibly 
Amb in the Salt-Range may commemorate their name and locality. A discursive foot-note 
might be written on the name of Ambastha, An Ambattha-réja appears in a Paéli legend 
about the origin of the Shakiya and Koliya family: tbid., p. 439. He had five wives, 
of whom three bore astronomical names. He disinhcrited his sons by his senior wife and 
they migrated to found a new colony. Does this mean that the Ambasthas were an 
offshoot of the fire-worshipping Iranians who settling in the Punjab were compelled to 
intermarry so closely that they were reputed to espouse their own sisters? Then again we 
have Ambashta= Vaidya, ‘ physician’: Colebrooke’s Essays, II, p 160. 

31f the Jartikas, a clan of the Bahikas, be the modern Jats, the latter term may be 
after all Iranian and the nucleus of the J4t ‘caste’ Iranian by blood, a far less difficult 
hypothesis than the Indo-Scythian theory. Grierson says Béhikae=‘ outsider’ (op. cit., p. 4) 
but is this anywhere stated? It would be quite natural for Brabmanical writers to style 
Bahblikas punningly Béhikas, 

43, R.A4.58., 1915, pp. 611-2. 
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rarely, perhaps never, conceive of a great country, the Punjab for in- 
stance, as a whole 3 they name a tract after the people who inhabit it or 
they give it a descriptive title’. And some of its tribes may in turn 
derive their names from those descriptive titles. ‘It is only ina more 
advanced stage that they arrive at the conception of a country inhabited 
by various peoples, as a unity, and give it a common name, and when 
they do they invent for it and its inhabitants a common ancestor. This is 
the eponymous ancestor. A felt community of interests is only canceiv- 
able as a community of blood’. The Punjab furnishes an excellent 
illustration of this. Anu is the progenitor of all the Punjab tribes. 
fighth in descent from him we have :— 








USHINARA. 
ae - | 

Shivi, ounder Yaudheya Ambastha Founders of 

of the Shivis. (Joiya). two minor 
kingdoms, 

1 
C a | = 
Madrakas. Kaikeyas. Sauviras Vrishadarbhas, 


But the Shivis and Ushinaras are as old as the Anus. All that the 
pedigree indicates is a growing sense of natioual unity cemented by the 
fiction or revival of racial kinship. 


Local legends in the Punjab itself rarely throw much light on its 
history or ethnology, but on the North-West Frontier legendary 
history though hopelessly inaccurate is sometimes interesting. 


“The following ” writes Mr. U. P. Barton, C. S., “is the legendary 
history of Kurram as related at the present day The aboriginal 
inhabitants were devs or demons whe lived under the domination of 
their king, known as the Sufed Deo, or white devil. This mythical 
kingdom was finally broken ip by two equally mythical personages 
styled Shuddni and Budani who are said to have been brothers. They 
came with a great army from the north and after fierce fighting 
overthrew the armies of the demons. ‘The legend givee full details of 
the last great battle in which the des finally succumbed, but it is hardly 
worth while to repeat them. I may mention that a Dum resident in 
Zerén claims to be a descendant of the victorious brothers. Having 
completed the conquest of Kurram the invaders settled in the valley, 
where their descendants held sway for many centuries, until displaced 
by fresh immigrations from the north. There may be a grain of truth 
in the legend implying, as seems to be the case, the extinction of the 
aborigines by an invading horde of aryav. 


I have not been able to trace any other legend of local origin. 
It is true that the people delight in legendary lore, but tho stories most 
recounted are almost invariably the common property of the Afghans 
generally. Doubtless the ‘Dams’ are largely responsible for the 
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wide range of these tales of the people. I give the following of those 
most frequently heard : -- 


Once upon a time there was a king of the fairies named Nimbulla, 
He had a friend named Timbulla. The two friends often made visits 
to far off countries together. On one occasion they were travelling 
through the Swat valley, when they met a girl named Begam Jan. 
She was very beautiful and Nimbulla fell in love with her This 
Begam Jaén was the daughter of a Khan of the Swat valley. Nimbulla 
took invisible possession of his inamorata to the great consternation of 
the Khén, her father, and his court. very effort was made by the 
mullas or priests from far and near to exorcise th2 spirit but in vain. 
At length a famous mud/a, Bahadur by name, appeared on the scene, 
and promised to expel the fairy’s soul from the girl, on condition that 
the girl herself should be the reward of his efforts. The Khan 
promised his daughter to the priest who after great exercise of prayer 
succeeded in exorcising the spirit which together with that of 
Nimbullah he confined in an earthen pot. Both fairies were then 
burnt, despite the entreaties of the seven sisters of the captives. The 
muila was then united with the rescued fair one. But he had incurred 
the enmity of the fairy tribe by his treatment of the two friends, and 
in an unwary moment was seized by the deos and ignominiously 
hanged. Thisisa very favourite legend and the Ddms frequently 
sing metrical versions of it at weddings and other occasions of re- 
joicing. 

Yet another legend of Yusufzai origin is often recited by the 
Kurram Dims. It enshrincs the lives of Mdésa Khén and Gilmakai, 
their quarvels and final reconciliation. It is very well-known I believe 
on the Peshawar side, and has probably been already recorded. 


The legend of Fath Khan and Bibi Rabia is of Kandahiri origin. 
Here a male friend named Karami shares the affections of the husband, 
an irregularity which leads to the estrangement of Bibi Rabia from her 
spouse. Meanwhile the Kandahdris attack general Shams-u-Din, one of 
the Mughal emperor Akbar’s leading soldiers, on his way to India vid 
Ghuzni. The Kandahdris are defeated and Fath Khan mortally 
injured On his death-bed he is reconciled with his wife who remains 
faithful to his memory after his death, refusing to remarry. This also 
is a very common legend among the Afghans,” 


Colonel H. P. @. Leigh writes as follows : ~‘Close to Kirmdn isa 
peculiar mushroom ehaped stone, which is the subject of a curious 


legend :— 


At this spot, Wamza, son of Mir Hamza, nephew of the Im4m Ali, 
is said to have given battle to the armies of Langahdr and Soghar, 
KaAfirs, in the time gone by. They were defeated and Hamza is said to 
have erected this stone to commemorate his victory. It is a time worn 
block of granite, with a thin vein of quartz ranning through it, which 
is looked upon as the mark of Hamza’s sword. It is stated that 
eclossal bones are found occasionally in the vicinity, and cuaiously 
enough, not many yards from the spot isa line of three enormous 
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graves, each six paces in length ; the head and heel stones are blocks of 
granite, deaply sunk in the earth, and the intermediate spaces filled 
in with earth and smaller stones. Tiey have an ancient look, and are 
confidently pointed out as the graves of Kifirs. Close by is another 
block of granite, with a perfect bowl hollowed in it, apparently by 
water action. This is said to be Hamza’s kachkol or faqtr’s dish. 
On the edge of the cliff some way up the torrent, which dashes down 
from the Péra Chakmauni hills, are the ruins of a village, which is 
still kuown as Langahir, and which are put down as having been a 
Kéfir’s habitation. Coins have been found there, of which however 
none are forthcoming, but from the description of the figure with 
Persian cap and flowing skirts, would be probably those of Kadphises, 
king of Kébul in about 100 A. D’ 


On the west frontier of Upper Bangash is the ot of Matah-i- 
Zakhmi, or Matah the wounded, so called from a legend that the 
a Ali, killed an infide', Matah, with his sword Zu’l-akar at this 
spot. 

__ Thus an investigation of the traditional aborigines of the Punjab 
yields results nearly as negative and barren as those given by a study 
of the historical data. From a very early period it was usual to define 
status in terms of race. The lower functional groups thus became 
defined by names denoting impure descent, or by names which connot- 
ed unnatural unions. Thus the lowest outcast w o performed worse 
than menial functions was defined as the son of a Brahman woman by 
a Sudra, and called a Chandal.2 Conversely any man who rose in the 
social scale became a Jét or yeoman, a Rajput or Sahu, ze. ‘gentle’, 
and so on. Ifa Rajput family lost its status it became J&t or Kanet, 
and soon. But it does not follow that it did not adopt a racial or tribal 
name, Thus, while we may ke certain that Rajput was never a racial 
name and that it is absurd to speak of a ‘ Rajput race’ we cannot be at 
all sure that there never was a Jat race or tribe. All that we can say is 
that when the Dabis/dn was written more than two centuries ago its 
author was aware that the term Jat meant a villager, a rustic par excel- 
lence as opposed to one engaged in trade or handicraft, and it was only 
when the Jatts of Lahore and the Jats of the Jumna acquired power that 
the term became restricted and was but still only occasionally employed 
to mean simply one of that particular race.$ 


But however uncertain may be any of the current identifications of 
modern Punjab tribes with those mentioned in history we may accept 
without misgivings the theory first propounded by Hoernle and support- 
ed by the weighty authority of Sir George Grierson. According to 
this theory there were two series of invasions of India by the so-called 
Aryans, a name which was probably itself not racial in its origin. The 
first series of their invasions took place at a time when the regions 
stretching from the heart of Persia to the western marches of India 
were still fairly well watered and fertile. Some early ‘Aryan’ tribes-= 


' This seems w different place to the one mentioned in Colonel) Leigh’s note. 


¥ Vol. II, p. 161. 
3Capt. J. D. Cunninghau, Hist. of the Sikhe, p. 5. 0. 
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tribes, that is, of superior culture—parting from their Iraniankinsmen, 
siowly moved on foot and in waggons with their women, flocks and 
herds over those regions, perhaps by the Kabul valley, but also very 
possibly by other passes to its south, entered India on the north-western 
border and established themselves in the Punjab, where most of the 
Rig-Veda took shape. As they had _ brought their own women with 
them and generally avoided union with the aboriginal races, at any 
rate among their upper classes, they were able to keep their blood 
comparatively pure; and hence we find to this day in the Punjab a4 
physical type predominating which in many respects resembles that of 
certain European races, and is radically different from the typical charac- 
teristics of the other Indian stocks, although the Punjab has been for 
thousands of years the gate of Hindustan, and wave after wave of 
invasion has swept through it to break on the plains beyond. 

After these Aryas had passed on into the Punjab, the same thing 
happened on the north-western marches as has taken place in Turkest4n 
The rivers and streams slowly dricd up, and the desert laid a dead hand 
upon the once fertile lands, The road was now closed for ever closed to 
slow migrations of families; it could be traversed only by swiftly 
moving troops Henceforth the successive waves of foreign invasion, 
thouch for a time they might overwhelm Hindustan, could not leave 
any deep and lasting change in the racial characteristics of the Indian 
peoples ; for the desert forbade the invaders to bring with them enough 
women to make a colony of their own race 


To the type of this second series of migrations belong all the in- 
vasions which have poured over the Punjab in more recent times. The 
Afghan has made remarkably little impression upon its vopulation east 
of the Indus. Scattered Pathin families, hardly forming septs, exist all 
over the Punjab in places where Pathan garrisons were located by the 
later Mughals or where Pathin soldiers of fortune obtained grante on feudal 
tenures from the Muhammadanemperurs. Moreover the Pathan tribes, as 
we know them, are by no means ancient and their earliest settlements in 
the Peshawar valley and other tracts now pre-eminently Pathén do not 
go back much farther than the 14th century. Che Mughals have left 
remarkably slight traces on the population compared with the mass and 
power of their invasions, and no one who reads the histories of their 
inroads can fail to be struck with their ephemeral devastating character. 
Few Mughal villages exist, because they never founded colonies. Traces 
of their domination are perhaps strongest in Hazéra, but in the Punjab 
itself ‘hey have never amalgamated with the reat of the Muhammadan 
population though the Chughattai gé"s, or sections, found in certain artizan 
castes may owe their origin to guilds of Mughal artificers incorporated in 
those castes To goa little further back the Gakkhars are probably * 
tribe of Turki origin whose founders wore given fiefs in the Rawalpindi 
hills by Timir’s earlier descendants. They are certainly distinct from 
the Khokhars who if not demonstrably indigenous ware probably allies 
ofthe earlier Muhammadan invaders, like the Aw4ns. Working back- 
wards in this way it is not difficult to form some idea of the way in which 
ine modern Punjab population has been formed, The Pathan or Iranian 


Taken simost eerbatim: from Dr. Lionel Barrett’s Antiquities of India, p.& 
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element is slight, the Mughal or Turk: still slighter, while the Arab 
element is practically negligible. Behind the Arab and the later 
Mubammedan invasions which began under Mahmid of Ghazni we have 
dim traditions of Persian overlordship, but we canno‘ assign an Iranian 
origin to any one tribe with certe‘nty. A gap of centuries separates the 
Gets and Yuechi from the earliest allusion to the Jits by the Muham- 
madan historians of India. 


We may think with Lassen that the Jéts are the Jartikas of the 
Mahéshérata and it is doubtless quite possible that the term Jartika 
meant originally yeoman or land-holder as opposed to a trader or artizan, 
or was the name of a tribe which had reached the agricultural stage, and 
that it was then adopted by a mass of tribes which owned land or tilled 
it and had come to look down upon the more backward pastoral tribes. 
The modern Khatri is undoubtedly the ancient Kshatrya, though he 
had taken, like the Lombard, to trade so thoroughly that Cauningham 
speaks of him asthe Katri or grain-seller as if his name were derived 
from katra or market !! 





Appendiz to Part III-A note on the people of Chilis by Col. Ommaney. 


The inhabitants of Chilés are known generally as Bhultai, so called 
from Bhilta, a son of Karrar, an Arab, who came from Kashirab 
(Kashmir, where an ancestor of.his first settled. The descendants of 
Karrar are called by the inhabitants themselves Shin: the Pathane 
called them Rana. Four classes now reside in Childs : 


Shin = rdna 
Yashkun ? 
Kamfn. 
Dém. 


The Sh{n do not give their female relations in marriage to the 
inferior classes, thougn they can take women from them the same 
principle is obaerved by the inferior classes towards one another. 


The Shin are divided irto 4 classes,? as it were, who divided the 
country into 4 equal shares and apparently each ela-s gave a portion 
to the Yashkdn class who perhaps helped the Shin claxs to conquer the 
country. The Yashkéns appezr to have more rights in land than the 
other two classes who only hold small plots by purchase on condition of 
service, but a Yashkdn cannot sell or movtgage his land without the 


1A.S. R. ITI, p. 3. 

2 Kotannai. 
Bichwai. 
Baitaramai. 


Shaitingai. 
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consent of the Sh{n proprietary body nor even lease it without per. 
mission. 

The residents of Chilis are also called Dards, but can give no 
reason for it. The Chilasi tribe in Darrial (or-el) north of the Indus 
shave the head leaving a lock of hair on top but they do not shave the 
upper lip. 


61 
PART IV.—RELIGIONS. 


SEoTion 1.—THE Reuicion or tHE Bow in TIBET. 


It is difficult to say what the primitive religion of the Punjab 
or North-West corner of India must have been hut easy to conjecture 
its general outlines. It was doubtless a form of Nature-worship, 
combined with magic, whose object was to attain power over the 
material universe generally and in particular to get children, ensure 
good harvests, and destroy enemies or at least secure immunity from 
their onslaughts. A type of this primitive religion may have long 
sutvived the Vedic period in the Bon-chos or religion of the Bon pos. 
The Bon-chos was also called Lha-chos, or ‘ spirit cult’, and in the 
gLing-chos of Ladakh we have probably the earliest type of it.! 


Unfortunately it is almost impossible to say what was the principle 
of this Bon? cult as its literature is relatively modern and an imitation 
of that of the Buddhists and the only ancient authorities on it which 
we possess are open (o grave suspicion as being Buddhist works 
treating of the struggles which that religion had to sustain against 
that of the Bon But it is generally agreed that it must have been 
a kind of rude shaman-ism, thaf is to say an animistic and at the 
same time fetishistic adoration of natural forces and of good 
and evil spirits, generally ill-disposed or rather perhaps benevolent 
or the reverse according as they were satisfied or discontented with 
the cult vouchsafed te them by means of prayers and incantations, 
sacrifices of victims and sacred dances—a form of religion close enough 
to the popular Téoism of the Chinese which indeed the Bon-pos them- 
selves claim to have founded. 

According to the Bon-pos’ tradition their religion has gone 
through three phases called the Jola-Bon, Kyar-Bon and Gytr-Bon, the 
last synchronising with the king Thisrong Detsan and nis grandson 
Langdarma and having for its principal characteristic a number of ideas 
and practices adopted from Buddhism as well some elements borrowed 
from Indian philosophy, and the Tantric doctrine of the Sakti, 


Tue gods of tho Bon religion were those of the red meadow (the 
earth), of the sun, of heaven, King Kesar and his mother Gog-bzang 
lha-mo.? But at least as primitive were the pho-t4a and mo-lha or 
deities of ‘ the male and female principle* Sun-worship must have been 
important as the cult was also called gYung-drung-bon ’ or the swdstzéa- 
bon$ Z 

But the Bon-pos also recognise the existence of a supreme being 
Kiinti-bzang-po corresponding to Brahma, the universal soul of the 
Brahmans, a d to t e Adi Buddha of the Buddists, the creator ac- 
eording to some, but only the spectator according to others, of a 

iquiti i ‘thet, Calcutta, 1914, p. 21. 
2 Pegi tng is Sat Chandra ar (J oubaal of tle Buddhist Texts 
Society of India, 1893, Appendix, cited by Milloué, Bod-Youl ow Tibet, Annales du Musée 
Guimet, Paris, 1906, p. 155), or Peun with the French ew. 


8 Francke, op. cit. pp. 2 and 65. 


4 Ib, p. a1 ° 
5 Ib, . 93, For sono further details soe Francke, 4 Héstory of Western Tibet, pp. 


68-7, 
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spontaneous creation issuing from the eternal void. When the funce- 
tions of a creator are attributed to him he is assigned a spouse 
or yim, literally ‘mother,’ representing his active energy with 
which he engenders gods, men and all beings. Beneath him come 
Kyung, the chief spirit of chaos, under the form of a blue eagle, 
18 great gods and goddesses, 70,000 secondary gods, innumerable 
eenii and a score of principal saints all eager to fight for mankind 
against the demons. ! 


But the most important personage of the Bon pantheon, more 
worshipped perhaps than Kuntd-bangpo, himself, is the prophet Senrab- 
Mibo, held to be an incarnation of the Buddha and believed to have 
been himself reincarnated in China in the philosopher Lao-Tseu, 
the patron of Taoism. To him is attributed the mystic prayer, Om! 
ma-trihmou-ye’-sa lah-di which in the Bon takes the place of the 
Buddhist invocation Om! mant padme-ham and whose eight syllables 
represent Kinti-bzangpo, his Sakti, the gods, genii, men, animals, 
demons and hell, as well as the sacred dance called that of the white 
demon, the different kinds of rosaries corresponding to the different 
degrees of meditation, the offerings of alcoholic liquors made to propiti- 
ate the spirits and in brief almost all the necromantic rites relating to 
funerals, to exorcism and to the means of averting the effects of evil 
omens. During his long religious career he was served by Vigtpa, a 
demon with nine heads, whom he had overcome by his exorcisms and 
converted by his eloquence. The practices inculcated by him form 
almost all that we know about the actual worship of the Bon-pos who, 
according to the Lamas, have also borrowed a part of the mystic and 
magic ritual from Ldmaistic Buddhism. The Bon in its animism and 
demonclatry is very like the cults of the Mongolian and Siberian 
shamans in which dances (or sacred dramas acted by mimes), offerings, 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors, and animal sacrifices, especially 
those of sheep, play a considerable part. They also immolate birds to 
the spirits of the dead and fowls to demons, 


As in all animistic religions the Bon priest is above all a sorcerer. 
His principal functions are to propitiate by his prayers and sacrifices 
the genii who are ready to be benevolent, to put to flight or destroy 
by exorcism those whose malevolence causes devastating storms, floods, 
drought, epidemic disease, accidents and even the countless little 
privations of daily life. As an astrologer he reade the sky and draws up 
horoscopes of birth, marriage and death—for one must ascertain the 
posthumous fate of those one loved—and teaches means of averting evil 
omens. Asa diviner he discloses the secrets of the future, discovers 
hidden treasures, traces thieves by inspection of the shoulder-blades of 
sheep, by cards, dice, the flight of birds or opening a sacred book at 
random. As adoctor he treats men and animals with simples but 
more often with charms and incantations, an obvious proceeding, since 
all sickness is the work of demons. Ina word, as depository of all 
knowledge sacrel and profane he teaches children a little reading. 
writing and arithmetic, but above all the precepts of religion. 


‘ Milload, op. otf, p, 155. 
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The Bon priesthood is trained by ascetic exercises, the study of the 
sacred books, magic and sorcery and to submit itself to certain rules of 
monastic discipline, celibacy included, though that does not seem to be 
an absolute obligation. Their morals are said to be lax, and their 
conduct anything but exemplary. ‘hey live in monasteries, often 
very large and wealthy, called Zon-ding, under the direction of an elect- 
ed superior But it is also said that some of these superiors of certain 
large monasteries are perpetual incarnations of Senrab-Mibo or other 
gods. ‘There are also nunneries of women who are called Bon-mos. 


Bon ethics, eschatology and metaphysics are closely allied to those of 
Buddhism, but less regard is paid to the principle of ahénsa or the pre- 
servation of all life. ‘The Lamas indeed accuse the Bon-pos of plagiaris- 
ing from their hooks and they have certainly borrowed from Buddhism 
the story that a synod or council was held inthe land of Mangkar, 
at which sages and religious teachers attended from India, Persia and 
China to collaborate with the Tibetan Bon-pos in the editing or com- 
pilation of the 84,000 gomos or treatises which form their canon. 


The Bon-pos or some of them at least accept the Indian dogma 
of the metempsychosis, but appear to restrict it to those who blinded 
by ignorance (avidyd) have failed to grasp the eternal verity of the 
Bon-Ku (emptiness, unreality, vanity, mutability of mundane things 
composed of different elements and therefore perishable), and remain 
subject to the law of £arma or consequences of one’s own deeds, whereas 
the wise freed from earthly bonds and enlightened by the splendour 
of the don-t% (which has some analogies with the dodh¢ or knowledge) 
go to be absorbed into the pure essence of the sam or spiritual immuta- 
bility, composed of pure light and absolute knowledge which constitutes 
the subtle body of Kuntd Bzang-po. Two parallel and inseparable 
ways lead to this state of abstraction or of the absolute, which is the 
supreme aim of the Bon-pos—viz. darshana (active, will and perhaps 
action) and gom! or meditation. This latter, prooably an imitation of 
the uddhist dhydnuv, bas three stages, the cheén-gom, nang-gom and 
lang-gom,? not four as in Buddhism, and is the one really efficacious, 
though it should be accompanied or preceded by darshana apparently. 
In the ¢hiin-gom, which is practised by a devotee initiated by a spiritual 
guide, i.e. a ldma, by counting the beads of a rosary and chanting the 
merits of bon-kd, the mind should not be absorbed in the particular 
object of meditation. But in the second degree absorption and medita- 
tion are equal, the mind is filled with light and then, entering into 
profound meditation (yoga), it is completely abstracted and finally is 
void even of meditation itself, The moment of lang-gom commences 
when all xinds of vidya (consciousness) have been acquired and the real 
object has Seen seen, when meditation has ended and the mind has ceased 
to think of acquiring the essence of sunyita. At this moment all 
sins, evii thonghts, &¢., are changed into perfect wisdom (jfGna), 
all matter visible and invisible enters intc the pure region of sinyatd 
or bon-k% and then transmigratory existences and those emancipat- 
ed, good and evil, attachment and separation, etd, all become one 


+ Apparently gydna. 
® OF lorg-som. 
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and the same. To attain to the perfect meditation of the dang gom 
the Bon-po has nine roads, vehicles (ydua) or methods called hon-drang 
open to him of which the first four, the p’va-sen, nany-sen, thil-sen 
and srtd-sen are called the ‘ causative vehicles’; the next four, the 
gen-yen, Ghar, téh-srang aud ye’-sen ‘the resultin.s vehicles’; and the 
ninth contains the essence of the other eight. The p’va-sen com- 
prises 360 questions and 84,000 proofs or tests. The nang-sen contains 
four gyer-gom and 42 tah-rag or divisions of meditative science The 
thil-sen teaches miracle-working. ‘The srid-sen deals with the 360 forms 
of death and with funeral rites, of the four kinds of disposing of the 
dead and of 81] methods of destroying evil spirits. The gen yen 
sets forth aphorisms relating to bodies, animal life, their development 
and maturity. The dar gives numerous mystical demonstrations. 
In the ye'-sen are described mental demonstrations, and in the syad- 
par, the ninth, the five classes of wpadesa or instruction. The tang- 
srzing describes the different kinds of bam or monuments destined to 
the preservation of relics. The Ahyad par alone can achieve that 
which the other eight methods can only effect collectively Moreover 
the four gyer-bon secure the enjoyment of four bhdmrs (dezrees of 
perfection) of honourable action during several ages. The gen-yen and 
tong-sréng, after having protected the sattvam (animal nature) for 
three falpas lead it on to emancipation. The dkar and the ye’-sen can 
procure for the sattvam freedom of the existence after its first birth and 
the khyad-par can ensure it even in this life Bon temples (bon “'ang) 
exist besides the monasteries and though the Bon has long been in 
gonflict with /éma-ism it has survived in strength in eastern Tibet and 
tends more and more to become fused with the doctrines of the adepts 
of the Nyigma-pa sect or red /émas. } 

M. deMilloué, whose account of the Bon faith is based on that 
of Sarat Chandra Das, ® speaks of it as ‘ assez obseur’, but it is strange 
that no one has hitherto compared or contrasted its teachings with 
those of Jainism. A H. Francke’s notices of the Bon-chos, fragmentary 
as they are, show that le was dealing with its earlier phases as the 
following notes show :— 

Human sacrifice was probably a leading feature of this primitive 
creed. Oaths at important treaties were made binding by human as 
well as animal sacrifices, new houses were consecrated by immuring 
human beings in their walls, and a person was killed when one was 
first inhabited.? Dr. Francke mentions a Jdma in the Sutlej 
valley who had recently beheaded his father while asleep in order 
to render his new house habitable. The old were apparently put 
to .death, a custom toned down in modern times to a rule which 

. “There isan error prev.lené regarding the dress of Lamas, viz. that the dress of 
Lémas of the ‘red’ persuasion is red, and that of the ‘ycllow’ persuasion yellow. The 
dress of both is rel, with the exception of the one sp2ciil order of the Geldanpa who, tc 
my knowledge, only exist in Zangskar, whose dress is also yellow. But Lémas of the ‘red’ 


persuasion also wear red caps and red scarves rou:d their waist, whilst in the case of the 


‘yellow’ Lamas these and these only are ‘ycllow’:’’ K. Marx, quoted in Hist. of 
Western Tibet, pp. 23-4, 


*In J. A. S. B., 1881, p. 203 f. 
* Francke, op. cit., p. 21. 
‘ 18. p. 22, 
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relegates a father to a small house when his son marries and a grand- 
father to a still smaller one. 


The ibex was worshipped for fertility and figures of it often carved 
on rocks. Now a-days ‘flour ibex’ are offered by neighbours to the 
parents of a newborn child! Kesar’aBruguma and other pre- 
Buddhistio divinities are sti!l invoked to grant children,’ but it does not 
follow that this was their real or principal function in the Bon-chos. 
The swdstika was already a symbol of the sun and the vons of the 
femal: principle® The dead were buried, burnt, exposed to the air or 
cast into the waters as might seem appropriate. Thus people who had 
died of dropsy were cast into a stream.‘ Even so in recent times 
the people of Kanaur® used to practise immersion of the dead in 
water (disant), eating (thekhant) and cremation as well as burial. 
Corpses were also cut into pieces and packed into clay pots.® 


Spirits also played a great réle for good or ill, That of the Miru 
monastery was carried off even in Buddhist times to Hemis in a bundle 
of twigs.? When the country suffered from violent gales the spirits of 
the wind were caugh: in a pot, and stored up in a stépa which had 
already been built over the home of an evil spirit. 


1 IB,, pp. 96 and 105. 
2 7B., p, 106. 

3 Ib., pp. 105 and 107. 
4 1b. p, 28. 


6 Pandit Tika Ram Joshi, Bthaography of the Bashahe State, J. A. 8. Bengal, 
1911, p. 636. 


6 Francke, op. ott., pp. 65, 72 and 74, 
7 Id, p. 65. 
8 Ib, p. 81. 
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Srorion 2——-BUDDHISM. 


The study of Buddhism is vf more practical importance for the 
Punjab than its present restriction to a few semi-Tibetan cantons of the 
Himalayas would indicate. The ideas underlying Sikhism find some 
prototwpes in Buddhism and Macauliff did not hesitate to speak of the 
‘ Gautamist predecessors ’ of the Sikh gurvs although no proof exists that 
Sikh teaching was directly derived from Buddhistic teachings or tradi- 
tions. Buddhiem, however, did not disappear from Northern India 
until the Muhammadan invasions and it is difficult to think that 
its traditions are rapidly forgotten. The interval between its final 
disappearance about the 10th or 11th century and the birth of N&nak 
in 1469 was not great, ue time goes when religious traditions are in 
question. {n the Himalayas Ndga-worship maintained its tooting 
and obsoure though its connection with latter-day Buddhism may be the 
N&g oults certainly preserve a phase of Buddhism. 


Writing in 1882 Ibbetson expressed a very unfavourable opinion 
of Tibetan Buddhism as the following paragraphs show :— 


Rise of Buddhism. It is not my intention to attempt any 
description of tenets of the Buddhist faith. They can be studied 
in the books mentioned in the first paragraph of this chapter. 
Gautama Buddha wus brought up in the strictest sect of the Hindus, 
he scrupulously followed their hardest precepts, be endured long-couti- 
nued moriification and penance without finding peace of mind; and in 
the end his soul revolted against the sore burdens with which the 
Brahmans would oppress him and the artificial paths by which they 
would lead him. He proclaimed that their gods were false; that the 
Almighty was everywhere and everything ; that each man must endure 
the consequences of his own acts, of which prayer and sacrifice were 
unavailing to relieve him; that all evil sprang from the luets and 
longings of the flesh and of the fleshly mind; that peace consisted in 
final release from the bonds of incarnation and in absorption into the 
absolute, and that it was to be obtained only by the extinction of desire. 
“ Buddhiam is no religion at all, and certainly no theology ; but rather 
a system of duty, morality, benevolence, without real deity, prayer, oF 
priest.” But unlike Hinduism, it gave its followers a man to revere 
and imitate whose personal character was holy and beautiful; and for 
the first time in the religious experience of India it called upon its 
hearers to change their lives with their faith, and introduced them to 
the new ideas of proselytism and conversion. The new doctrine was 
the ne plus ultra of quietism ; and though n -w infinitely corrupted and 
defiled, at any rate in the northern school, by the admixture of other 
and less pnre cults, it still retains many of its original characteristics. 
Above all things it recognises no hereditary priesthood, and, teaching 
that all men are equal, admits no distinctions af caste, at least in the 
countries in which it is now professed ; though how far this could now 

have been said of it had it remained the religion of India, is perhaps a 
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doubtful question'. The story of uow it gradaally spread over Northern 
[ndia, apparently obscuring for a time the Brahminism against which 
it was a protest, how it attained perhaps its highest pitch under Asoka, 
how it gradually spread into Tibet, China, Burma, and Ceylon, how it 
was followed in its victorious advance beyoni the confines of Indian 
peninsula by the resurgent Brahminism, which finally succeeded in 
expelling it from the country of its birth, or perhaps more really in so 
absorbing it that it can no longer be traced save in its effect on some 
of the esoteric doctrines of the Hindu faith, und how it now flourishes 
as a separate religion only in the foreign realms which it has conquered, 
is matter of history in its broad outlines and of the uncertainty of ignor- 
ance as to its minor details. Buddha preached about 600 540 B C.3, 
Asvka lived about three centuries after him, and Buddhism first becaine 
the state religion’ o China in the 4th century of our era, while it dis- 
appeared from India some 4 to 5 centuries later. The first Buddhist 
king of Tibet is said to bave reigned in the beginning of the 7th 
century, but Lad4ah, the part of Tibet which borders on the Punjab, 
would seem to have been converted bv missionaries sent by Asoka 


Buddhism as it is in the Punjab.—The Buddhist doctrines 
were early divided into two great schools, the northern which pre- 
vails in Tibet, China, and Japan and the southern to which 
belong Ceylon, Burma and Siam.‘ ‘The latter retains the teach- 
ings of its founder almost unchanged ; but the former soon sub- 
stituted the final heatitude of the Hindus for the ultimate absorption 
of Buddha, and developed an elaborate and extravagant systein of 
incarnate saints and demi-gods of different degrees which has obscured 
and almost superseded the original Gautamic lerend. The Buddhism 
of Spiti and of the higher parts of Pangi in Chamba, the only portions 
of the Punjab whose inhabitants return themselves as Buddhists, is the 
Laémaism of Tibet, perbaps the most utterly corrupt form of the religion 
of Gautama. We shall see how largely, so soon as we enter the 
Himalayas, the Hinduism of the plains becomes impregnated with the 
demonology of the mountain tribes. A similar fate befell Buddhisin 
in the mountain ranges of Central Asia. To the mysticism, with which 
the northern school had already clothed the original simple creed, have 


' The attitude assumed towards cavie by Gautama is elaborately discussed by Dr, Wilson 
at pp. 278 ef seg. of the first volume of bis work on Indian Caste, His teaching would 
seem to be not very widely removed from that of Baba Nanak, to be described presently. 
He recognised existing social distinctions, bat held that they were the results of good or 
evil deeds in a previous life, and, unlike th: Brahmaus, taught that a// castes should be 
admitted equally to the privilezes of religion and were equally capable of obtaining salva- 
tioa, Dr Wilson thus sums the early Buddbist practic. on the subject: ‘“ Though it is 
evident, both froin the testimony of the Buddhists themselves and of their euemies the 
Brahmans, that they opposed caste as far ae they were able according to the exigencies 
of the times in which they lived, they actually, as a u.atter of policy, often winked at its 
existence in Indian society. While it was not carried by them into foreign countries, it 
was toleratcd, thoagh disparaged by them wherever they found vhat they had been 
preceded by Aryan rule.” (See aleo Barth’s Religions of India, p. 125f) 


2 Khys Davide and Barth put this date uearly a century later. 
3 Recent research shows that it survived till a much later period. 


4 These two schools are commonly known as the grest and the little Vehicle, perhaps 
because the exoteric and esoteric doctrines to which these names seem originally to have 
been applied have respectively become predominant in the one and the other. 
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been added the magio and devil-worship of the 7dntras and the impure 
cult of the female principle or Sakti, till the existing system is a 
superstition rather than a religion. 

In the northern school Buddha is still reverenced, but only as one 
of many, and not so much as some; while the objects of worship 
recognised by the most esoteric doctrine include gods and demi-gods, 
though they stand lower in order of oonour than the beatified saints, 
But Lamaic Buddhism has gone further than this:—“ As in India the 
Brahmans have declared all the ancient village Thikurs and Devis to 
be only so many different forms of Mahddeo and Pérbati, so in Tibet 
the lddmas have craftily grafted into their system all the ancient gods 
and spirits of the former inhabitants. Hence, though Buddhism is 
the prevailing religion of the country, yet the poor people still make 
their offerings to their old divinities, the gods of the hills, the woods, 
and the dales. The following are soine of the classes of deities which 
are worshipped under distinct Tibetan names :—Mountain Gods, River 
Gods, Tree Gods, Family Gods, Field Gods, and House Gods. The 
mystical system of the Tantrists has been engraited on the Buddhism 
of Nepal and Tibet, and the pictures of the prevailing sects are 
filled with representations of the three-eyed destroying Iswara and of 
his blood-drinking spouse,! while the esoteric docrines include the filthy 
system of Budha Saktis, or female energies of the Vancha DhyAni 
Buddhas, in which the yonz or female symbol plays a prominent part.”’— 
(General Cunningham). 


The wrath of K4li is daily deprecated in the religious service of the 
temples, trumpets made of human thigh-bones are used, and offerings 
are made to the Buddhas in which even meat is included, though one 
of the precepts most rigidly insisted on by Gautama wis a regard for 
animal life. ‘The priests ‘foretell events, determine lucky and unlucky 
times, and pretend to regulate the future destiny of the dying, threaten- 
ing the niggard with hell, and pro.nising heaven, or even eventually the 
glory of a Buddha, to the liberal. ‘Their great hold upon the people is 
thus derived from their gross ignorance, their superstitions, and their 
fears ; they are fully imbued with a belief in the efficacy of enchant- 
ments, in the existence of malevolent spirits, and in the superhuman 
sanctity of the Lamas as their only protection against them. The 
Lamas are tueretore constantly exorcists and magicians, sharing no 
doubt very often the credulity of the people, but frequently assisting 
faith in their superhuman faculties by jarglery and fraud.”’—(Wilson’s 
Religtons of the Hindus.) 

Prayer has becn reduced to a mechanical operation, and 
the praying-wheel is a triumph of the Tibetan genius. It consists 
; - The imago of Iswara has a snake roand his waist, carries a thuaderbolt or a sword 
in his right hand, and ie trampling human beings beneath his feet. He is represented as 
frantic with anger, his eyes staring, his nos‘rils dilated, his mouth wide open, and his 
whole body surrounded by flames, His spouse is of a blood-red colour, aud wears a necklace 


ee ; “ - os 8 sceptre surmounted by skulls and the holy tauaderbolt, 
ile wi er left she carries a cup of bleed to h ; i = 
reais bes big «DST P xod to her mouth. A circle of flames sur 

2 This service is desozibed at leagth ia Chapter XIII of Cunningham’s Laddk ; it bears 
no little resemblance to the ceremoaics of the Roman Catholic Charch, 


= an re on ing wheel is peculiar to Tibet, where it was generally used at least as early 
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of a cylinder turning on an axis and containing sacred texte and 
prayers, or sometimes gibberish whose only merit is that it has a sort of 
rhythm. It is made of all sizes, fron the pocket wheel to be turned in 
the hand as one walks along, to the common wheel of the village which 
is turned by water and prays for the community in general. ach re- 
volution is equivalent to a recital of the prayer contained in the cylinder. 
Flags inscribed with prayers are fixed at the corners of the houses, and 
answer a similar purpose as they flap in the wind. Every village has 
its mant or stone dyke, sometimes nearly half a mile long, on which are 
flung small pieces of slate inscribed with mystic formula—“ These slabs 
are votive offerings from all classes of people for the attainment of some 
particular object. Does a childless man wish for # son, or a merchant 
about to travel hope for a safe return ; does a husbandman look for a 
good harvest, or a shepherd for the safety of his flocks during the 
severity of the winter ; each goes to a Lama and parchases a slate, 
which he deposits carefully on the village mane and returns home in full 
eonfidence that his prayer will be heard.” 


These maunts must always be left on the right hand, and people will 
make considerable detours in order to do so. Small shrines are erected 
in the fields to propitiate the deities and obtain an abundant harvest, 
The dead are sometimes burnt and the ashes preserved, in the case of 
great men, in a cenotaph ; but corpses are often ‘exposed on the hills 
to be eaten by wild beasts, or cat into small pieces and thrown to dogs 
and birds according to the custom of Great Tibet, where these benefi- 
cient methods are philosophicully preferred as most likely to be pleasing 
to the Heavenly Powers.’’ In some of the monasteries the abbotts are, 
like the Hindu Sanydsis, buried in a sitting posture aod in full canoni- 
cals within the building. The people eat the flesh of dead animals, but 
will not kill for food. 


Caste distinctions are said not tv »btain in Spiti; but the people 
are divided into three classes whv do not intermarry, the landowners, the 
artisan menials, and the minstrel beggars; and the remarks of Mr, 
A. Anderson quoted below seem to show a state of things which can 
scarcely be distinguished from caste in a very lax condition. Caste 
restrictions grow weaker and weaker as we go farther into the hills, as I 
shall show in my chapter on Caste ; and [ suspect that there is at least 
as much difference in this respect between Kangra and Lahul as there 
is between Lahul and Spiti. Mr. A Anderson wrote thus :—‘ In Spit’ 
there are three classes : Chahzang, Lohar or Zoho, and Hensi or Betha, 
but caste is unknown. A Chahzang will eat from a Lohar’s hand. It 
is considered no social crime to eat with the lower classes, but marriage 
is not permitted. A Cnahzang will marry a Chahzang, but having 
regard to relationship ; that is, they will not intermarry within the 
same olan (rus or /addt). ‘This is the rule also with Lobars and Hensis, 
Should a Chahzang take a Lohr woman into his house he will be con- 
sidered as having done wroug, bat other Chéhzangs will still eat from 
his hand. ‘I'he offspring of such a marriage is called Argun, and an 
Argun will marry with a Lohar. It is sail that it is not common fora 
Chabzang to eat with a Hensi, but should the latter touch the food it is 
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not thereby defiled!’ If 1s common among Bots or Tibetans) generally 
ty consider all the body below the waist as pollated, and if the ekirt or 
foot of a Bot should toach the food or water, it is defiled and thrown 
away. It is enough if the skirts pass over the food. T was told that 
when the Spiti people saw the Lahul enamerators stepping across the 
water which ran to the Spiti encamping ground, they refused to take 
the water and went higher up the stream for it. This idea is found 
among Hinlus also, batit is not so etrictly acted on.’ 


As we have already sevn Buddhism found established in Tibet a 
strongly organised religion in the Bon-chos, which as we now know it 
has been systematised and purified by contact with Buddhism itself. It 
must have been a crude animism. in its primitive form The Tibetans 
assign a very ancient date to the importation of Buddhism into Tibet, 
but the Chinese annals place it under the reign of the emperor Tai-Tstng, 
627-650 A D., though possibly a Buddhist monastery had been erected on 
the sacred Kaildsa mountain in 187 B.C. If any such monastery was 
founded however it must have been shortlived. Lamaistic tradition in- 
deed declares that about the middle of the 5th century B. C. when 
Tibet was plunged in profound barbarism, an Indian prince named 
Nyahthi-Tsanpo,* a descendant of Sékyamuni himself according to some 
but according to others an exiled aon of Prasenajit king of Kosala, made 
himself recognised as king of Tibet introduced Buddhism and civilisa- 
-tjon and founded the royal Tibetan family. But. his efforts failed and as 
somn as he was dead Buddhism disappeared completely. Nevertheless 
the Tibetans date the Ngadar o1 period of primitive Buddhism from his 


reign. 


Under his 37th descendant or successor Lha Thothori Nyantsan!® in 
331 A. D. four objects of unknown use fell on the roof of the royal 
palace and the king was warned to preserve them piously as pledges of 
the future prosperity of ribet whose meaning would be revealed in due 
course to one of his successors. hig and the tradition of a monastery 
in Kailasa doubtless mean that Buddhism gained a footing in Tibet 
long before it. became the state religion. 


However this may be, in the reign of Srongtsan-Gampo—617 
698 —the first authentic ruler of Tibet, Buddhism met with a royal 
patron The king had married two princesses, une Chinese, the other 
a daughter of Ansavarman of Nepal The latter at any rate was a devout 
Buddhist and the king was induced to send his chief minister Thimi or 
Thonmi Sambhota to search for Buddhist booke and preachers in India. 
He returned in 650 A. 1). with a certain namber of booke and an alphabet 
adapted to the translation of Sauskrit texts into Tibetan. About 844 
the king had built at Lhasa the famous temple of Rasa called later 
Lhasei-tso-khang or Jovo-khang to receive the sacred images of Akcho- 
bhya and Sékyamdni brought from Nepal and China by his queens who 


1 So Sir J.B. Lyall wrote: “ All other classes avoid eating fod cooked by the Bethas 
who are with reason treated asa very low und disreputable set of people. So again, they 
would not admit them to the equality conferred by the common asa of the same pipe, or by 
dipping the hand in the same dish.” 


2 Ngab-K’ri-bTsan-po The name may preserve the suffix-sthamba, 
4Lha-Tho-thori gNyau-dtsan, 
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are aleo said to have built the monasteries of Labrang and Ramoche. 


But the earliest monastery in Tibet would appear to have been that of 
Samyé built a full centary later, 


It is clear that if Buddhism waa not officially introduced or recog- 
nised in- Tiket until the middle of the 7th century A. D. the form 
then adopted as the state religion can hardly have been the pure un- 
contaminated creed preached hy Buddha and his immediate successors. 
This supposition is borne out by what followed. Srongtsan Gampo was 
a warlike ruler, yet he wae deified as an incarnation of the Dhidni 
Bodhisattva Chanresi! or Avalokitesvara, a personification of charity 
and the love of one’s neighbour and the patron deity of Tibet, while bis 
dann also received divine honours as incarnations of the goddess 

olma or Tfra, the Nepulese lady uniler the name of the Green ‘I'éra? 
and the Chinese as the White Téra.’ Proof of their divine nature was 
discerned in their barrenness. . 


Under Srongtsan Gampo’a four successors Buddhism, at grips with 
the Bon-pos, made no progross and may have been completely driven out 
of Tibet, and it was not until the reign of Thisrong Detsan 728 786— 
that it became definitely the state religion, in spite of the opposition 
of the prime minister and the queen, herself a devout Bon-po 
Thisrong Detean in 744 sent a manne into India to retain Sénta Rak- 
shita, superior of the »:Adra at Ndlanda near Buddha-Gaya, whose eer- 
vices were secured in 747. Raised to the dignity of high priest of 
Tibet Sénta Rak-shita had no easy task. The gods, genii and demons 
of the country raised up storms, inundations and sicknesses of all kinds 
against him and he was corapelled to ask for the assistance of his 
brother-in-law the Achd4rya Padma Sambhava, who was accordingly 
brought from India by the king’s orders. Padma Sambhava was a 
native of Udyéna,* a pratéyé of Indrabodhi, the blind king of that realm, 
and skilled in magic. All along the road into Tibet he engaged in 
combats and overcame by the power of his magic charms the numerous 
demons who had sought to stay him and as soon as he arrived at the 
king’s palace he hastened to convene on the hill Magro the tull array 
of the gods, genii and local demons whom he compellei to take oath that 
they would henceforth defend Buddhism, promising them in return a 
share in the cult and in the offerings of the faithful. 


By this judicious compromise Buddhism became the dominant creed 
of Tibet, but ite subjects retained their own religion as a submissive 
faith—a phenomenon often noticed under such circumstances. Padma 
Sambhava thus secured against opposition initiated a few chesen dis- 
ciples into the mystic doctrine and magic practices of the 7dntrds of 
the Yogéchéra school, while Sénta Rak-shita taught the discipline and 
philosophy of the Médhyamika school. In 749 Padma Sambhava found- 
ed the Samyé monastery some 30 miles from Lhasa on the model of 

1 Spyan-ras-gzigs. ‘The Lord that looks down from ov high’: fr. avalokite 
(looking on) and ésvara (lord) 
2 Doljang (Sgrol-tjang). 
Dolkar (Sgrol-dkar). 
4 Milloué says Dardistéu, but it aleo incinded Swit. 
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the one at Udantapura with 20 Indian monks and 7 Tibetan initiates. 
Padma Sambhava did not stay long in Tibet. He is said to have 
returned miraculously to Tndia ana to have left concealed in rocks 
many treatises on esoteric and magic learning to be discovered by sinless 
eainte when human intelligence should have developed sufficiently to 
understand them—a belief fruitful in sectarianism. Nevertheless the 
Bonchos was not extinct, for the progress in Tibet of the mystic Maha- 
yéna also met with great obstacles in the existence of other Buddhist 
sects professing various doctrines. To combat a Chinese moni named 
Mabdydna, who preached a doctrine of quietism and inaction, Thisrong 
Detsan called in a disciple of Santa Rak-shita named Kamala Sfla from 
Magadha who defeated the schismatic in dehate. Under that king’s son 
and especially under his grandson Ralpachan, who brought the Acharya 
Jina Mitra and many other pandi's from India, Buddhiem made pro- 
gress and by 899 in which year Ralpachan wae assussinated by his 
hrother Langdarma the translation of the 108 tomes of the Kan-sdér and 
of most of the 280 of the 7an-jzir had been completed. Langdarma, 
however, placed an interdict on Buddhism and tried tu eradicate its 
doctrines from his kingdom until he was assassinated by the /dma 
Paldorje in 902. 


Thus ended the era of the Nga-dar or primitive Buddhism and began 
that which Tibetans call the Ch’yi-dar or ‘later Buddhism, ’ styled 
by Europeans Lémaism. 


DLawArsm. 


By Limaism, says de Milloué, must not be understood merely the 
religion of Tibet, In reality, like Hinduism, it embraces both its social 
and religious systems crowned by the absolute theocracy which has 
governed it for upwards of three centuries. While Lamaism professes 
to follow the doctrine of the Mahay4na or idealistic school of northern 
Buddhism it has exaggerated it to such an extent and fntroduced into 
it so many modifications in its fundamentals, so many local beliefs and 
practices that it has hardly more of Buddhism than the name. Hence, 
like Hinduism, it can only be studied in its sects and orders, These 
will be described in their historical order. 


The Kédampa order owes its origin to Atisa who was born in 
Rengal in 980 A. 1). Educated as a Brahman he was converted to 
Buddhism and initiated into the Mahfyéna doctrine at Krisnnagiri. 
At the age of 19 he took the vows at Udantapuri under the famous 
Stla Rak-shita with the religious name of Dfpankara-Sri-Jndna and was 
area at 31. Nominated superior of the Vikrama-Sila monastery 
7 the king of Magadba and recognised as hierarch by the Mahéyéniets 
; f i Kingdom, he was invited hy Lha-lama in 1088 to undertake 
: orms in Tibet, but osly yielded to the inetances of Lha-tsén-pa when 

e had Teached the age of 60. Arriving in Tibet in 1040 he was given 
ae pence the monastery of Tho-ling and devoted his energies to 
ee ae Tibetan Buddhiam of the prose and immoral practices imported 
‘teaches y the Bon-po Shamanism allicd with n.ysticiem of Téntric 

g- Before he died in 1053 at Negetherg le bad pathacd round 
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him a number of disciples who formed a sect called Kadampa! under 
Marpa and Domton or Bromton? in the monastery af; Raseng or Radeng. 
This sect or order has counted 3°00 eminent /émas in its ranks since 
its foundation and some writers regard it as a restoration of the ancient 
teaching of Thani Sambhota. It affected especially the Vandy. with 
its views of chastity, imposed rerpect for and worship of the Buddhas 
and of Saékyaméni in particular, charity and love for all creatures, and 
practised fervent meditation. I[t professed the cxoteric doctrine of the 
Void (sunydéa) and without entirely rejecting mysticism and the 7déatra 
adheres strictly to the teachings of the Kan jar in reyard to them, 
This sect has lost much of its importance since the reforms of Tsong- 
khapa and has to a great extent merged in the Geluk-pa order or sect. 


The Nyigmapa order, incorrectly called Ningmapaino Vol. IIT, page 
171 infra, owes its origin to dissent from Atisa’s reforms. The great 
majority of the Jdmas continued their attachment to the lax doctrines 
of Padma Sambhava and his successors, called themselve’ Ruyig-ma- 
pa or ‘ancients ,’ of the old school. Their doctrines were based entirely 
on the Téntras and the treatises and commentaries of Padma Sambhava 
and his school, and are saturated with the shamanism of the Bon-chos. 
As: Padma Sambhava bad professed to draw upon books written and 
hidden hy Négarjina which he had discovered by a miraculous revelation 
from that saint, so the principal Nyigmapa apostles attributed their 
lucubrations to Padma Sambhava, pretending to discover the writings 
hidden by him as already described. These books, styled Ter-ma, 
contain many extravagances and obscenities, some recommending unbri- 
dled license as the surest way of attaining salvation. 


The Nyigmapa neglect as a rule all the restraints of Buddhist 
discipline, especially in regard to celibacy, abstinence from flesh and 
liquor. Many are married and almost all givento drunkenness. Their 
supreme divinity is the mystic Buddha, Kuntu Zangpo, the Sanskrit 
Samantabhadra but in preference to ihe Budduas generally adored 
by other sects they affect tutelary demons called Si-Yidam-kyi-lha, 
‘benevolent protectors’ and P’ro Yidam-kyi-lh4, ‘terrible protectors,’ 
represented in the Tantric way as each holding their yém* or sakte 
in a close embrace. The former belong to the class of Buddhas, the 
latter to that of the Shiva istic deitics. The Si-Yidam of the sect is called 
Vajra-p’Grba and the P’r0-Yidam Dappa-K4gye.’ They have also a 
guardian demon called Gdrgon, a monster with two heads, and they 
worship Padma Sambhava under various forms, human, divine and 
demoniac. The cult, which is essentially one of propitiat:on, which 
they offer to these divinities, consists in magic rites of all kinds, and 
in these flesh, fermented liquors and blood offered in human skulls 
form the principal ingredients. Their numerous sub-sects, separated 
by insignificant shades of choice between a special Tantra or Terma 
and «nother or of a special tutelary deity are scattered all over Tibet 
as are their monasteries, some of which are renowned. Among them 
are those at Samye, the metropolis of the order, Mord, Ramoché and 

' Bkah-g daws-pa. 


2 H brome-s ton, 
4 Lit. ‘ mother’, a tern applied to o guddess or any lady of quality, 
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Karmakhys, the last three having colleges for the study of astrology, 
exorcism, magic and divination. ee 

All the Nyigmapas however did not approve of the licentious and 
dangerous doctrines of the Tertona ar the discoverers or inventors of 
hidden treatises were called and acertain number of them protesting 
againet their pretended revelations constitnted under the name of the 
Sarma school an independent group which while reservin the mystio 
and Téntrio tradition which had become imbedded in religions morals, 
imposed on itself a strict physical and moral dscipline, the rigorous 
observance of monustic rules as to celibacy, abstinence, obedience and the 
renunciation of the world, the practice of universal charity and the 
exercise of meditation. To this group belong the Karmapa, Bhrikhiingpa? 
and Dtigpa? eub-orders. It posseases the important monasteries of 
Mindoling,’. Dorjedak,* Karthok,’ Khamtathag and Sich’en-tsogch’en, 
each the seat of an independent eub-sect. 


The Kargytt-pa and Sakya-pa scots or orders.—If tho revolt of 
conscience which resulted in the formation of the Sarma school was, 
as is believed, anterior to the reforms of Atisa and Bromton anil in 
consequence independent of them, their preachings and efforts did not 
fail to exercise a certain influence on the Nyigmapas and contributed to 
form new or half-reformed groups which have played an important part 
in the religious history of Tibet. Of these the most important are the 
KargyGt-pa® and Sakya pa.’ 

Among Bromton’s disciples wae a monk named Marpa who ree 
mained attached to the Nyigmapa doctrinee in spite of all because their 
toleration appeared to Lim: particularly suited to the Tibetan tempera- 
ment. He undertook to correct, them by mingling the excessive fondness 
of the Nyigmapas for mystical and magical practices with the excessive 
severity of the Kidampas and towards the end of the 11th century he 
founded an order which he called the Kargydtpa or ‘those who follow 
several teachings.’ In this he was powerfully aided by hia principal 
disciple and successor, Milarapa. ‘his orcer or sect professes to follow 
a doctrine revealed by the supreme Buddha Dorje’chang or, in Sanskrit, 
Vajradhara, to the Indian sage Telopa and transmitted to Marpa by 
the Pandit Néro of the Nalanda monastery. His doctrine, called the 
manfyag or Néro’chorug, imparts constant meditation on the nature 
of the Buddhas and the means of acquiring it, charity, adoration of the 
Adi-Buddha, the absolute renunciation of the world, life in solitude and 
by preference in a hermitage in order to restrain action and desire, the 
rigorous observance of the rules of the Vendya the atudy of Tantric 
metaphysic and of the Bs pose of the Madhyamika School, and the 
practice of yoga. It addresses its worship especially to the tutelary 

+ Or Dikingps, 


? Brug-psa: this sub-order je -aattored all over the 60 lally in 
adios cage, he south of Tibot, espectally 


> Smin-grol-gling. 
4 Rdo-rje-brag. 

* Garthok, 

® Bxah-brgyud- pa 
1 Sa-ekye-pa, 
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Yi-dam Dem-chog and to his Shakti Dorje-p’agmo, the Sanskrit Vajra- 
varéhi, the goddess with three heads, one of which is that of a wild sow 
and it venerates as ite principal saints aad patrons Telopa, N&ro, Marpa 
and Milarapa. Once it boasted many followers and its monks had a great 
name for learning and holiness, but it has now-a-days fallen into decay. 


The Sakyapa sect or rather order will be found described in Vol 
ITI, pp. 346-7. 


The Nyigmapa /dmas and the orders which have sprang from it are 
generally designated ‘red /dmas’ or more precisely ‘red caps ’-—sa-mnar 
owing to the colour of their costume! But tho Kadampa ldmus wear 
the sa-ser or yellow bonnet of the orthodox Gelukpa sect, 


The Gelukpa order.—At the very moment when the Sakyapa sect 
was about to attain the zonith of its power in 1355 a miraculous child, 
an incatnation of the Bodhisattva Manjdsri, or perhaps even of the 
Dhiéni-Buadha Amitébha, was born in eastern Tibet. His intellizence 
and religions vocation were so precociously developed that the ddému 
Rol pa’idorje of the Kaérmapa sect initiated him at the age of 3, and at 
the age of 8 he was first ordained by a /déma named Tondéo-Rinchen and 
assumed as his new name the style of Lozang-tagpa or Sumatikirti. 
Tradition avers that he received instruction from a western monk, possibly 
a Christian and if so probably a Nestorian. However this may be, 
Tsongkha-pa—as he is generally called from the place of his birth —soon 
acquired such a name for piety and learning that he attracted numerous 
disciples in spite of the severity of his discipline, especially in what eon- 
eerned the vows of chastity. He recalled his disciples to the inflexible 
rules of the 253 canons of the Vexdya, to the liturgy and ritual traditions 
of the primitive Mahdyéna. He impused upon them the yellow garb of 
tho Hindu mendicant to recall by its shape the clothing of the Indian 
bhékshus and distinguish them from the red-clad /éms und zave them 
the naine of Gelukpa’ or ‘ observers of virtue.’ In 1409 he founded 
the monastery of Galdan,’ the centre of the sect, and atter some years 
those of Sera and Deptiing. At Galdan he died m 4 M7 or }449. 
leaving the pontificate of the sect to his nephew and chief disciple, Gedin 
Grab. His soul asvended to the heaven ‘Tishita, residence of the 
Bodhisattvas, where he reigns with Nag&rjdna at the side of the future 
Buddha Maitreya, an asvension commemorated by the feast of lamps 
from October 20th to 25th. He is also the object of a cult as J ampal 
Nying-pv and his relics are worshipped at Galdan. To him js attributed 
the authorship of numerous treatises, the canons of the Gelig-pa order, 
the four principal being the Bodhimur, the Tarnimmir, the Altdndrke 
aud the Ldémrin. In spite of his great renown he never held in his 
lifetime any higher official title than that of abbott of Galdan which 


? Rameay gives the following ax * Red-cap sects 1— 


1, Raoikmépa. 5. Skarmips. 

2. Uvrgivipa. 6. Drigong-pa. 
8. Saskidpa. 7. Singbunpa. 
4. Kdrgiootpa. 8. Hlocdrakpa. 


: Westeru Tibetan Dicty., p. 13, of. pp. 79-85. 
TaeDeslagipa ‘The sect is aleo culled Galdan-ps, 
3 Dgab-ldan. 
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: bore until his elevation in 1439 to the rank of Grand 
Mee a ia pontificate was remarkable for the foundation of 
the monastery of Tashilhim po in 144 and the enunciation of the dogma 
of the incarnation of the Grand Lamas of the Gelty-pa order by which 
his euccessor Gedan-Grab-Gyetso was the first beneficiary. It appears 
however that the only incarnation believed in at that epoch Was that 
of the spirit of the first Grand Lima, not that of a god, and that the 
only purpose of this tenet, from which the sect has drawn such advant- 
ages, was to create for these eminent personages a kind of spiritual 
heirship in imitation of (or improvement on) the rule of natural 
heredity observed by the rival sect of the Sakyapa. Nevertheless the 
oftice of abbott at Galdan is elective. Apart from the adoption of the 
title of Gyetso,! which means ‘ Ocean of Majesty * and is equivalent to 
the Mongolian Talé, Europeanised as Dalai, and the transfer of the 
head see to Deping, the sect had no history except one of rapid and 
continued progress during the pontificates of Gedan-Grib Gyetso (born 
in 1475, died in 1543), Sodnam-Gyetso (1543-1589) and Yontan- 
Gyetso (1589-1617). Je-Ngavang-Lozany-Thabtan-Jigsmed-Gyetso 
(1617-1682) however was able to raise the Kochot Mongols against 
the king of Tibet and make the victors do homage to himself. 
He thus united the spiritual and temporal authority under the 
protection cf China in the hands of the Dalai Lamas who succeeded him. 
He is also said to have devised the doctrine of the perpetual re-incarna- 
tion of the Dhidni-Boddhisattva Chanresi (the Sanskrit Avalokiteswara) 
in the Dalai Lamas which was extended retrospectively to his four 
predecessors. He also created the dignity of Panchen-Rinpotche, an in- 
carnation of the Buddha Odpaymed (Sanskrit Amitébha, the spiritual 
father of Avalokiteswara) for his old preceptor the abbott of Galdan 
whom he also appointed to be the independent pontiff of Tdshilhimpo: 
The Geligpa have preserved a well-merited reputation for learning. 
They admit the validity of the magic and sorcery inculcated in the Gyzt, 
the 7th section of the Aan-jér, but in all other respects follow 
scrupulously the canon of the primitive Mah4y4na 19 the Kédampa 
sect had received it from Atisa, But contrary to its doctrine they admit 
the existence of the scul though it is not conceived of by them in 
the same way as it is in Europe. They regard it as immacrtal 
or rather as endowed with an indefinite existence and perhaps even as 
eternal in its essence In its inception this soul isa light imprisoned 
in a material body endowed with an individuality which subsists, though 
to a limited extent, in its transmigrations and permits it to undergo the 
good or evil effects of its Aarma. Eventually the corporal envelope wears 
thin and finally disappears when the man becomes Buddha and enters 
Nirvéna. Nirvéna is neither annihilation nor its opposite. It can be 
attained by three roads, that of the inferior, intermediate and superior 
beings For the first named Nirvana is a repose of nothingness. For 
the superior it isto reach the perfect state of Buddha. In it the 
individuality uf a being melts into a kind of confluence: )ike Sakyamani 
himeelf it is confounded with the other Ruddhas. Nevertheless its per- 
sonality is cot totally destroyed, for if it cannot re-appear in the world 
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under a form perceptible by the senses it can manifest itself spiritually, 
to those who have faith. It is in themselves then that they see it. 


The Geligpas worship all the deities of the ‘Libetan pantheons, 
but they especially affect the supreme Buddha Dorjechai.g, the future 
Buddha Maitreya who inspires their teaching, the Yidams Dorjejizje,! 
Demchog* and Sangdus’ and the gon-po or demoniac genie Tamdin4 
The ceremonies consecrated to the three latter have a magioal character 
and are accompanied by Téntric rites. 


No theology of Lamaism, as a whole, can be said to exist. Each 
sect has its own pantheon and that of the Geldgpas is typical of all 
the others. This sect divides the celestial world into nine groups, the 
Buddhas, Yidam or tutelary deities, the Lhag-lha or those above the 
gods, the Boddhisattvas, the Arhats or saints, the Dakkinis, the 
Dharmapalas or ‘ protectors of the law’, the Yul lh4 or Devas, whe 
are terrestial deities and the Sa-bdag, local deities or those of the soil. 
The clue to this multiplication ofdivine being must be sought in the 
Lamaistic conception of the Buddhas. Incapable of reincarnation, 

lunged inthe beatitude of the Nirvana, they can no longer intervene 
in the affairs of men, At most they have power to inspire and sustain 
the saints who are devoted to the salvation of human beings. In a 
sense the Buddhas are dead gods, while the living, active gods are the 
Boddhisattvas. 


I —The Buddhas form the class of higher beings perfect in excel- 
lence, presided over by Dorjechang (Vajradhara), the Adi-Buddha of 
Indian Buddhism, who is the external, all-powerfal, omniscient Buddha, 
an abstract being imitated from the Brahma or universal soul of the 
Brahmans, though he does not apparently fulfil all his functions. He 
is often confounded with Dorjesempa (Vajrasattva though it may be 
that the two conceptions are distinct, the former being exclusively 
meditative, the latter active. They are depicted as seated with the 
legs crossed in the attitude of imperturbable meditation, adorned with 
rich jewels and crowned with a five-gemmed crown, But while 
Norjechang makes the gesture of perfection, with the index-fingers and 
thumbs of both hands joined and raised to the level of the chest, 
Dorjesempa has his hands crossed on his breast and holds the thunder- 
bolt ‘(dorze or vajra) and the sacred bell. Several sects, including the 
orthodox sect of the Geligpas, do not however acknowledge their 
supremacy but regard them merely as celestial Boddhisattvas, emana~ 
tions of Akchobhya, and attribute the supreme rank to Vairovhana. 


The class of the Buddhas is divided into 5 groups: (¢) the Jinas 
or Dhiéni-Buddhas, (#2) the seven Buddhas of the past, (#7) the 35 
Buddhas of confession, (7v) the Tathagata physicians, and (v) the 
1000 Buddhas. (¢) The Jinasare five abstract personages who represent 
the virtues, intelligences and powers of Dorjechang, from whom they 
emanate. They are protectors of the 5 cardinal points, the zenith, 
east, south etc., and personifications of the 6 elements, the ether, air, 
fire etc., and probably also of the 5 senses. But they are neither 


1 Sanskrit Vajrabhairava. * Sanskrit Guhya Kala: ? Grihya Kala. 
2 Sanekr.. Samvara, * Sanskrit Hayagrfva. 
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rdo they interfere in material phenomens or in the affairs 
tha guild. They preside over the protection | and expansion of the 
Buddhist faith and each by an emanation of his essence procreates a 
spiritual gon, a Dhidni-Boddhisattva, who is charged with the active 
eupervision of the univerae, while at the same time they inspire and 
sustain the saints who aspire to attain Buddha-hood. ence we have 
ive Triads each composed of a Dhi4ni-Buddha, of a DhiAni-Boddhi- 
sattva and of a Méndshi-Buddha or human Buddha These five 
Dhiénis wre named Vairochana,! Akchobhya,* Ratna-S4mbhava,” 
Amitébhat und Amoghasiddhi.© By a phenomenon as interesting 
as it ig unusual they assume three different forms, natural, mystio and 
tantric according to the parts which thoy are made to play. In their 
natural form they resemble all other Buddhas and can only be recog- 
nised by their gestures® and by the attributes sometimes assigned to 
them, Thus Vairochana is in the attitude of ‘turning the wheel 
of the Law ’,” Akchobhya in that of ‘taking to witness *,® Ratna- 
S4mbhava in that of charity, Amitébha in that of meditatioa!® 
and Amoghasiddhi of intrepidity'' In their mystic forms they are 
assigned a crown with 5 gems, and adorned with necklac-s, girdles and 
precious bracelets, which makes them resemble Boddhisattvas of the usual 
tyne. Under these aspects Akchobhya changes his name to Chakdor'* and 
Amitébba to Amitdyus.'* And the latter becomes ‘ infinite life’ instead 
of ‘ infinite light.’ Finally in their tantric forms they are each united 
to a goddess and often given a sumber of arms, each charged with ¢, 
weapon or magic attribute. 


(i), The Seven Buddhas of the Past,’ also called Tathdgatas, 
comprise Sdkyamini and the six human Buddhas who preceded him on 
earth. ‘They also ave to be distinguished by their attitudes. They are 
Vipdeyin,'* who combines the attitudes of testimony and imperturbabi- 
lity, Sikhin'*® (charity and imperturbability), Visvabhu'* (meditation), 
Krékuchanda?’ (protection aud imperturbability), Kén4kimuni? § (preach- 
ing and imperturbability), Kéasyapa (charity and resolution) and 
Sékyamini ‘preaching and imperturbability). Like the Dhidnis the 
seven Buddhas van on occasion assume mystic and above all tantric forms 
when they fulfil the functions of a tutelary god of a monastery, tribe or 
family. 
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(s¢2). The 35 Buddhas of Confession are divine personages address- 
ed to obtain the remission of sins or at least mitigation of punishments. 
They include the 5 Dhidnis, the 7 Buddhas of the Past, the 5 physicians 
and (9 other Buddhas who appear to personify abstractions. ‘They are 


frequently invoked and fervently worshipped on account of their func- 
tions as redeemers. 


(1). The Tathdgata physicians form a group of 8 Buddhas includ- 
ing Sékyamdni as president. The principal, Be-du-ryai Od-kvi-rgyAl-po, 
holds a cup of ambrosia and a fruit or medicinal plant and his colour is 
indigo blue But the others are only distinguished by their attitudes 
and complexions, three being red, one yellow, one pale yellow and 
another reddish yellow. ‘They are addressed for the cure of physical as 
well as spiritual maladies. 


(v). The last group consists simply of Buddhas and includes 1,000 
imaginary Buddhas believed to be living or to have lived in the 
‘ 3000 great thousands'of worlds’ which constitute the universe. Among 
them the most venerated are the rratyeka Buddhas generally cited 
anonymously in the Buddhist scripture, 


II.—In the Yidams we find the most fantastic conceptions of the 
Buddhist theology, resulting from the introduction into it of Hindu 
Tantrism. Absolute perfection to the Indian mind consists in the 
absence of all passion, of all desire and movement, in » word in aFsolute 
inaction. Hence a god acting as creator or preserver is no longer a god 
since such acts presuppose passion, or the desire toact, and the movement 
to accomplish the object wf that desire. To reconcile this conception of 
divine perfection with the deeds ascribed to the gods by myth and legend, 
mystic Brahmanism hit on the idea of a doubling of the god, considered 
primitively as androgynous, in an inert, purely meditative personality, 
which is the god properly so called, andan acting personality which is 
his active energy. ‘To the former they gave the masouline, to the Jatter 
the feminine form, The latter is the goddess or Shakti, a companion 
of every god. De Milloué says that these conceptions were introduced 
into Buddhism towards the 5th century of our era, and applied not only 
to the gods, active servitors of the Buddhas, but also to the Buddhas 
themselves so that they came to be regarded not indeed as creators but as 
the efficient causes of creation The Buddha, source and essence of all, is 
thus a generator and as such regarded as bound to interest himeelf in the 
creatures begotten by him and above all to protect them against the de- 
mons, the great and abiding terror of the Tibetans. Tnall representations 
the Yidam is characterised by the Yam which he holds in his embrace, 
and this characteristic leads to the most incongruous unions. The 
Yidams of the highest rank are the tantric manifestations of the 
Dhiénis, of some other Buddhas and Boddhisattvas. But apart from 
the addition of the Yam they all preserve their traditional figures, a few 
Yidan-Boddhieattvas excepted who assume for the nouce terrifying 
expressious—caleulated, we may presume, to complete the rout of the 
demons which they have to combat. Only the most active Boddhisattvas 
are depicted standing. The Bcddhisattva Yidam Chakdor, a tantric 
manifestation of Vajrapani, may be considered the most characteristic 

“type of this series. He is represented as making frightful grimaces, 
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ing anger, with a wide mouth armed with fangs, flames 
a eo aa a buman skull in his Jeft hand, while the right 
brandishes a thunderbolt, and trampling under foot the corpses of his 
conquered enemies. He is the implacable destroyer of demons. Al 
though he is a form of Indra or Vishnu the legend which explains why 
he slows such special hatred for the demons is in part borrowed from the 
myth of Shiva. When the gods had drunk the amret produced by the 
churning of the ocean they entrusted to Vajrapani’s care the vase con- 
taining the rest of the precious liquid of immortality, but profiting by 
a moment of carelessness the demon Rahu drank it all and replaced it 
by an unnameable fluid whose exhalations would certainly have poisoned 
the world. To avertthisdangerand punish Vajrapani for his negligence 
the gods condemned him to drink the frightful liquid and hy the effect of 
the poison his golden tint turned to black, a misfortune which he never 
forgave the demons. 

The superior Yidams are not numerous, the great majority being 
formed of Hindu gods, principally forms of Shiva, transformed into 
secondary Buddhist divinities. It is generally they who are the patrons 
of sects, monasteris and families, andin this lust capacity they also 
protect herds and crops. They too have frightful visages and are 
depicted with many arms, animals’ heaus, and all kinds of weapons, 
including the thunderbolt aud the sacred bell which scares demons. 
They also carry a human skull in which they drink their enemies’ blood 
and which serves asa vessel in their temples for offerings libations of the 
blood of victims and fermented liquors. The Yams of these Yidams are 
generally agreeable to look at, but sometimes have demon features or 
several heads and generally many arms with hands laden with weapone 
and the inevitable skull. 

I1I.—The term Boddhisattva! in orthodox Buddhism means a perfect 
being who has acquired in previous existences prodigious merits which 
he renounces in order to devote them in love and compassion to the 
salvation of other beings, who makes a vow in order to attain bodht and 
is designed to become a Buddha in a future worldly existence. It is in 
fact the title which Sakyamani bears in the Tdshita heaven and on earth 
until he becomes Buddha. With it he consecrates Maitreya his succes- 
sor, before incarnating himself for the last time. It seems then that at 
that time there was only one Boddhisattva in Heaven as there was only 
one Buddba on earth, but the Mahayana by multiplying the number 
of the Buddhas also multiplied that of the Boddhisattvas infinitely, 
applying that venerable title to abstract personifications of intelligences, 
virtues, forces, phenomena and ideas, and at the same time to saints 
destined to become Buddhas. Hence this group includes personages 
of very different nature and origin. 


First come the Dhiani-Boddhisattvas, emanations of the: Dhidni- 
Buddhas personifying their active energies and named Samantabhadra,’ 
Vajrapani,’ Ratnapani,t Avalokiteswara or Padmapdni® and Vie- 


1 Byang-C’ub-Sems-dpah. 3 P*yag-rdor. 
+ Kun-ta-bzang-po. 4 Pyag-rin-chen. 
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wapéni.! Three of these are merely-nominal divinities, although much 
prayed to. Only tho second and fourth fulfil very important rdles both 
in religious legend and in popular tradition. Vajrapéni enjoys mor 
propitiation than genuine adoration, if we understand by that a feeling of 
gratitude and love, probably because of hisdemon-like appearance in his 
Tantric form. On the other hand Padmapéni, ‘the lotus-handed ’ 
or ‘he who holds the lotus in his hands,’ is above all the beloved 
being, venerated, adored, besought in all circumstances in preference 
to the greatest, Buddhas themselves, including even his spiritual father 
Amitabha, 

Many reasons explain the special devotion which Avalokiteswara 
enjoys. He presided at the formation of the actual universe, and ig 
charged to protect it against the enterprises of the demons and to deve- 
lop in it the beneficent action of the Good Law. Then he personifies 
charity, compassion, love of one’s neighbour: more than any other he is 
helpful, and in his infinite kindliness has manifested and still manifests 
himeelf in the world in incarnations whenever there is a danger to avert, 
a misdeed of the demons to repair, or a wretch to eave. Lastly he pre- 
sides, seated at Amilabha’s right hand, over the paradise of Sukhévati 
whose portals he opens to all who invoke him with devotion, love and 
faith. He might almost be called the redeemer, if the idea of redemp- 
tion were not irreconcilable with the Buddhist dogma of personal res- 
ponsibility and the fatal consequences of one’s own acts. As protector 
and saver as well as in remembrance of his repeated incarnations Avalo- 
kiteswara assumes, according to the part attributed to him, very different 
forms corresponding to his 43 principal incarnations. Generally he is 
represented ceated (or standing to signify action) as a handsome youth, 
crowned and richly attired. Very rarely he is given a feminine aspect. 
At other times he has several heads and arms. His most celebrated 
image has 1) heads, arranged in a pyramid, and 22 arms. In this form 
he is the recognised patron of Tibet. In his mystic and Tantric cult he 
has as Shakti the goddess Dolma,?a benevolent form of the Shivaistic 
Kalf, styled in India Tara the helper. Besides this special office 
T4r&é forms one of the celestial Boddhisattvas in twenty-one trans- 
formations, each the object ofa fervent cult, for the Mahayana assigns 
a great place in its pantheon to the feminine element—in opposition to 
the Hinaydna. 

Below the Dhidni Boddhisattvas functions the numerous class 
of beings also called Boddhisttvas or would-be Buddhas, some 
purely imaginary, personifications of virtues or even books, others 
who lived or pass for having lived, eanonized saints, some of whom 
may be regarded as having had a historical existence, such as the 
king Srong-tsan Gampo and his two wives who are regarded as 
incarnations of 4rd under the na.aes of the White and Green 
Taré.3 At the head of this class stands Manjisri,t occupying a place 
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i he is often ranked as a Dhidni Boddhisattva, who pers 
ary ae knowledge or wisdom of Buddhism. He is 
recognised by his flaming sword, held in his right hand, while a book 
supported by a lotus stalk figures on his left. He is always seated on a 
lotus or on a lion who rests on a lotus. Among the principal Boddhis- 
attvas also stands Maitreya! the future Buddha, who is seated like 
a European. Then come the 21 Térés, saviours and compassionate, 
Shaktis of Avalokiteswara; and finally the female Boddhisattva Od-zer- 
chan-ma more usually called rDorje-p’ag-mo, who is perpetually incar-: 
nated in the abbess of Paltiand who may be recognised by her three 
heads, one that of a sow. Speaking generally the Boddhisattvas are 
‘ntermediaries and intercessors between men and the Buddhas. 


IV.—The lémas—By Jéma the Buddhists translate the Sanskrit gurz. 
The Jdmas as a body include very diverse elements. They have attained 
nirvdna, but not the absolute parintrvdna, which would preclude them 
from re-appearing on earth or interesting themselves in worldly affairs, 
even in the progress of religion and so on. In the first rank are the 12 
grtibchen or wizards, imitated from the Vedic rishis, having acquired 
sanctity and supernatural power by austerities, mortifications of the flesh 
and, above all, by magical ‘practices. Then come the 16 arhats or chief 
disciples of the Buddha, the 18 sthaviras, his patriardhal successors or 
heads of the principal sects, the Indian or Tibetan pandtts who in- 
troduced, spread or restored Buddhism in Tibet, the founders of the 
schools of philosophy, religious sects and great monasteries, and in 
brief all the dignitaries revarded as perpetual incarnations of Buddhas, 
Boddhisattvas, saints or gods who are on this account styled ‘living’ 
or ‘incarnated’ Buddhas. At the head of this group the Gelugpas 
naturally place Tsong-kha-pa, their founder, and the Dalai-l4mas from 
Gedin-grab downwards. It begins chronologically with Négirjuna 
and his disciple Aryadeva, the founder and propagator of the Mah4y4na 
in India, Padma Sambhava and Santa-Rakshita who introduced it into 
Tibet, and Atisa its reformer Then com» Brom-ton, founder of the 
Kadampas, Saskya Pandita (18th century), and others. 


V.—The Dékkinte.—The Mahfy4na, havin 


Lait, eee ee eee ne @ borrowed most of ite 
inferior divinities from Shivaism, especially Tantric Shivaism which 
makes the cult of the Shaktis predominant over that of the 


god himself, was compelled to give the Dékkinis precedence over 
the male gods. Sometimes they are represented as beautiful young 
women, adorned like queens, but more often with fearful visages, with 
animal heads crowned with flaming hair, and so on, either to indioate 
that they can torment and rain those who neglect their worship, or more 
probably to siguify their power to destroy the demons whom it is their 
mission to combat. Nevertheless all havea twofold character benevo- 
lent and demoniac or maleficent. They are th» Ytimsg of the. Yidams 
Buddhas etc., bat also play most important personal parts, Many 
monasteries, even among those of th 


e orthodox eect, are consecrated to 
one of them as tutelary patron, as are many Tibetan families. First in 
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rank stands Lha-mo (Mah&-KA4l{), ‘ mother of the gods’, She is re 
presented in 15 different forms, but especially as a womin of frightful 
aspect holding a club with a dead man’s head at its end, a skull for oap, 
and riding on a steed harnessed with human hide —~said to be that of her 
own son killed by her for thesins of his father. Another important 
group is that of the six Mka’-hgro-ma, of whom the powerful Seng-gei- 
gdong-o’an has a lion’s head and danecs naked on the bodies of men and 
animals, 


_ VI.—The Choi-chong! or Drag-gseds include almost all the gods of 
Hinduism, represented as Yidams and Dékkinis under a demoniacal as- 
pect, although they are the recognised defenders of the Law and the 
universe against the demous. The most venerated are Yéma,? judge of 
the dead, and Kuvera,’ god of wealth. 


VIL.—The Yul-tha or terrestrial gods.—This group includes the 
Various deities appointed to guard tne world. It comprises a good many 
Hindu gods, such as Brahma, Indra, Chandr, Gardda etc., reduced to the 
stutus of inferior divinities, servitors and henchmen of the Buddhas and 
Buddhisattvas, as well as a number of gods, probably Tibetan by origin, 
such as Pihar or Behar, the patron of monasterias in general, Dala,* god 
of war, a kind of Hercules usually accompanied by a black dog who 
above all makes war on demons, and Me lha, god of fire and also of the 
domestic hearth. 


VIII. —The Sa-bdag or local gods are of purely Tibetan origin and 
are charged with the protection of the land, hills, rivers ete., etc. They 
are very numerous and as each locality has its special protector they 
caunot be named or even numbered, but one, Nang-lha, god of the house, 
who is represented with the head of a hog or wild boar, is worshipped 
throughout Tibet. But while he protects the house he is also a tyrant 
for if he chooses to dwell on the hearth the cooking fire must be carried 
elsewhere, under penalty of his wrath, and so on, He changes his abode 
about once every two months. The family gods are in reality snoestors 
for whom special ceremonies are observed at each change of season. 


1X.—The Gegs or demons are a perpetual source of terror to the 
Tibetans who attribute to them every ma:erial ill from which the couatry 
may suffer as well as such trivial annoyances of daily life as milk boilin 
over. They are styled collectively gegs or ‘enemies ’ and the most dread 
are the Jha-ma-yin, corresponding to the asdras, the dud-pu, phantoms, 
spectres and ghosts, and above all the Sin-dje, henchmen of the god of 
death. All the demons are the object of practices, magical ceremonies 
and offerings designed to propitiate them, and of exoreisme for which the 
ldmas must be resorted to and out of which they make a good part of 
their income. 


2 Gh’os-skyong, 
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The term édia is applied indiscriminately to the clergy of Tibet, 
but strictly speaking it should only be applied to high dignitaries who 
only acquire it after having given proofs of profound knowledge. In 
reality the clergy is composed of 5 distinct classes, the genyen' or 
listener, the ge¢sti/? or novice, the ge/ong? or ordained priest, the /dmz 
or superior priest and the Ahanpot or overseer (abbott or bishop). 
Above this hierarchy in which promotion is earned by merit and 
holiness are two higher ranks conferred by birth, those of £hzb¢lgan, 
the incarnation of a Tibetan saint, and of 4AuéZttdé, that of a Hindu 
saint. Finally the edifice is crowned by the two sublime dignitaries, 
the Panchen Rinpoche and the Dalai Lama. 


The attractions of the priesthood are many, but they are streng- 
thened by a law cr usage’ which compels every family to vow one of 
its sous, ordinarily the eldest, to the priesthood. The boy is presented 
at the age of 7 or 8 by his father, mother or guardian in a monastery. 
After a enrsory examination of the family’s standing® he is medically 
examined as any deformity, epilepsy, leprosy or phthisis would dis- 
qualify him, ‘The boy is then entrusted to some kinsman in the 
mouastery or to an aged monk who is chargad with his literary and 
religious education. He keeps his lay gatb and his hair and can be 
visited by his kinsmen every week. After two or three years of study, 
legally two suffice, his gegan or religious instructor asks for his admission 
as a genyen or catechumen, which necessitates a rigid examination of his 
conduct and attainments. 


At the age of not less than 15 the genyen can solicit admission to 
the novitiate. Aided by his preceptor he presents himsclf before the 
chapter of the monastery an answers the questions prescribed by the 
Vindya as to his person and condition, and undergoes a severe exami- 
nation indogma. If he fails heis s2nt back to his family aud his 
preceptor is fined, If he succeeds he is made to take the vows of 
vravajya or quitting his house, his head is shaved, he is dressed in the 
ted or yellow robe of his order and given the regulative utensils. He 
thus becomes a geésiit aud can attend all religious functions, without 
taking an active part in them. 


At 20 after further study of theology, he may ask to be ordained. 
This requires a fresh examination, lasting three days anda seriee of 
debates on religious topics, tests so difficult that the unhappy candidate 
is allowed three tries. If he fails he is definitely expelled the order, 
but genezally proceeds to exercise irregular functions as a sorcerer 


* Dge-bsngen, corr. to Sauskr, updsaka, 
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léms in the villages. If he passes he is invested with all rights and 
powers of the finished cleric, 


Once invested with the character of holiness the yelong is qualified 
to act in all the rites of the cult and may even become, by election, 
head of a minor monastery. So the majority go no further, but the 
more ambitious or those devoted to learning go to continue their 
studies in the great university-monasteries such as Deping, Sera, 
Galdan, Garmakhya and Mord. The two last teach especially astrology, 
magic and other occult sciences as well as theology and mathematics. 
After difficult and costly examinations the successful candidate can 
obtain the degree of geses! or licentiate, with which most are contented, 
of rahjampa*® or lharamba, ‘doctor in theology.’ Adepts in occult 
acience take the special title of chos-chong The holder of any of these 
degrees is entitled to be styled (dma. Another honorific title choi-jet 
is awarded by the Dalai Lama or the Panchen Rinpoche to clerics 
distinguished by sanctity, but it confers no right to exercise the superior 
functions which the geses and /haramoas can perform. Among the former 
ate chosen the superiors of the monasteries of middling importance, 
some being elected by the chapters, others being nominated by 
the Dalai Lama or Panchen Rinpoche. The latter supply the ALanpos 
who are promoted by those two hierarchs to form his entourage with 
the title of Councillor or Zsanit. They thus correspond to the 
cardinals of the Roman church fulfilling various functions, such as 
abbotts of the great monasteries, with an ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
like that of bishop, coadjutor of the incarnate Lamas, governors of 
provinces and occasionally generals of the army. 


The sAhubtlgans are very numerous, bul enjoy a purely local 
influence, confined to the district of their own monasteries, whereas the 
khitéktt, fewer in number, recei,eé a greater veneration and their 
spiritual authority almost independent is exercised over wide areas. 
They include such dignitaries as the Dev or Depa-raja, the spiritual 
and temporal sovereign of Bhutan. 


Another high dignitary in the Lamaic church is the grand Léma 
ot the sect and monasery of Sakya who, though uot an incarnation, 
is the hereditary euccessor® of Matidvaja, nephew of the celebrated Sakya 
Pandita P’agspa who converted Mongolia and on whom the emperor 
Khabiléi Khan conferred in 1270 spiritual authority over all ‘Tibet. 
In spite of the predominance of the orthodox Geligpa order, 
the State church, his authority is still very great and is acknowledged, 
at least nominally, by all the sects of ‘red’ /émas who are opposed to 
that of the Dalai Lama. Tibetan politics centre round the position of 
the Dalai Lama whose authority is more nominal! than real. Even his 


1 Dge-ses. 

2 Babs hbyams-pa. 7 
© C’os-ekyong 

* C’owrje, dé, ‘noble of the Law.’ 
® The ‘rod’ ide of the Sakya ordor ace permitted to marry. 
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spiritual and doctrinal authority is frequently disputed by dissenting 
sects, which nevertheless regard him as chief of the religion and revere 
him as a true incarnation of Chanresi and his representative on 
earth. 


The Jémas only distantly resemble the biikshiis of early Buddhism. 
Wool has naturally replaced cotton in their garb, but in order to 
observe the canon which required a monk in the preseuce of a superior 
or of the sangha or inthe temple to wear a mantle draped over the 
left shoulder so as toexpose the right shoulder and arm, the Tibetan 
monk during the offices wears a mantle or large scarf (/agoz) over his 
other vestments. ‘This scarf is, like the robe, yellow for the orthodox 
sect and red for the unreformed or Nyigmapa sects. Instead of geing 
bareheaded the Jdémas wear caps or hats, red or yellow, of felt or silk, 
to indicate not only the sect but the rank of the wearer; and for use 
during the offices they have a choir cap, always red or yellow, which is 
a kind of stiff Phrygian cap surmounted someti:nes by a crest of 
ehenttle which gives it a curious resemblance to the Grecian helmets of 
the Homeric age. 


Like the bhikshu the ‘Tibetan monk must have certain atensils, 
viz. a bowl to receive alms in, arazor anda needle-case, as well as a 
rosary, a praying-wheol, a small gourd for holy water enclosed in a 
kind of bag of cloth, silk or velvet, a tinder-box anda knife. Generally 
the begging bowl as useless is replaced by a wooden tea-cup of the 
common type. The bowl is the less necessary as daily begging has been 
suppressed, the monks being supported by the vast resources of the 
monasteries which are continually being increased by voluntary gifts 
or by imposts of all kinds levied on the pious superstitions of the faith- 
ful laity. The canon has also becn greatly relaxed as regards abstinence 
and diet generally. The fasts are less frequent and severe, being 
restricted to the rainy season (vassa)—o: rather to the corresponding 
period in the calendar, for there is no monsoon in Tibet. The end of 
the time during which it falls in India is observed as a rigid fast for 
four days and by certain solemu ceremonies for which the community 
prepares by fasts of two, three or four days. Exemptions can however 
be obtained in ease of illness or weakness, and the fasts are also sensibly 
mitigated by the consumption of tea which is only deemed to break the 
fast of the fourth day of the nyunypar, ‘to continue the abstinence ’, a 
eeremony during which it is forbidden even to swallow one’s saliva The 
canon does not interdict such austerities and mortifications of the flesh, 
however severe, as the devout may wish to impose on themselves, but in 
theory the assent of one’s superiors shoald be obtained unless one belongs 
to the class, by no means numerous, of the hermit ascetics who are not 
dependent on any monastery. The only dietary rule incumbent on the 
bhekshis was to avoid eating more than one meal a day and this rule 
is observed in Tibet but mitigated by the absorption of many cups of tea 
(eight or ten during the exercises and offices) and two or three cups of tea- 
gruel, a mixture of tea, milk aud butter, every morning and evening. While 
the principal meal is taken in the common refectory or separately in the 
cells these collation of tea or gruel are served in the hall of the monas- 
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tery or even in the temple during suspensions of the office atranged for 
the purpose. 

The modifications which Buddhism has undergone have changed 
the daily life of the monks profoundly. While the digkshié of its early 
phase had no occupations save to take his turn at begging, to listen to 
the Master’s teaching, meditate on the truths of the Law and endeavour 
to spread them, the institution of a cult which has become more and 
more complex created for the priest-monk new and absorbing duties, in 
Tibet more than elsewhere, looking to the eminently sacerdotal 
character which it assumed there. Without desciibing the studies, 
serious and diffioult enough, which candidates must undergo, the daily 
life in the cloisters of the lamaist monk is in reality very minutely 
occupied A little before dawn the tinkling of the bell or the 
resonant call of the conch summons tlic denizens of the monastery 
who a8 soon as they awake mutter a prayer, make hasty ablutions 
and recite on their rosaries the prayers specially consecrated to their 
tutelary deities of whom each chooses one as his patron saint. Ata fresh 
sigual from bell or trumpet monks and novices, dressed in choral mantle 
and hat, go in procession to the temple and in profound silence take 
their seats according to their rank. There, after some prayers, tea is 
served and then they perform the ritual in honour of the Boddhisattva 
Chanresi, of the holy disciples of Buddha and of the Yidams and for the 
welfare of dead commended to their prayers. Then they take a repast 
of tea and gruel and after an invocation to the Sun withdraw to their 
cells for private devotions. Towards 9 a.m. the community re-assembles 
in the temple for a service in honour of the divinities who guard against 
the demons, At midday a new convention is followed by the chief 
meal of the day. Then they are free till . p.m. when they re-assemble 
to make offerings at the temple, to teach novices, to debate questions of 
dogma, discipline and philosophy. Finally at 7 p.m. they gather to- 
gether for the last time to do the service of acts of grace, followed b 
the daily examination of the tasks of the novices and candidates. Duving 
each sitting tea is served thrice. 


But these do not exhaust a /éma’s functions. In Tibet 
he is not merely a priest. He is teacher, scholar, physician, writer, and 
artist, wizard, and he should devote himself in the moments of freedom, 
which the egacred offices leave him, to the branch of occupation which he 
has chosen. In the monasteries all or nearly all the monks are 
charged with the education of boys destined to the priesthood, and in 
the villages, where there are no schools, it is the resident /éms, generally 
one of the failures of the nearest monastery, who fulfils the functions 
of schoolmaster and teaches children to read, write and cypher well 
enough to use the ready-reckoner. It is noteworthy that even in the 
tents of the nomad shepherds men and women possess the rudiments of 
education. As writers and calligraphists many /d¢mas devote themselves 
to re-copying the sacred writings or reprinting them by means of 
wooden blocks. While lay artists are not unknown, especially at Lhasa, 
the works of monkish artists are preferred on account of the sanotity 
which attaches to their works. ‘These include illuminated manusoripts, 
paintings on silk, cloth and paper, frescoes, charms, amulets and metal- 
work, usually of a religious character. 
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The practice of medicine is entirely in the hands of the ld:nas who, 
+f indifferent. surceons, are skilled in the use of simples and learned in 
the secular lore of plants. ‘They are also the only persons qualified 
te expel demons to whose maleficence all ills are ascribed. Exorcism 
is thus their chief source of income. As a science it is practised by all, 
even by those of the orthodox sect. Even inatemple it finds a place 
as the demons of evil must be expelled from it before the office is begun. 
Another important function of the ¢démas is th2 prediction of the future 
by astrology. But those of the orthodox sect to their credit refuse as 
far as possible to lend themselves to these practices, which Tsong-khapa 
and the teachers of the sect condemned, though they are often obliged 
to perform them in order to satisfy the wishes of their faithful 
laymen. 


Besides the monks there are communities of nuns, instituted on the 
model of the Indian Bhikshinis, To such foundations Buddha only 
assented with reluctance. The nuns in Tibet are subject to the same 
obligations as the monks, wear the same garb, though the robe is slight- 
ly longer, and have to sacrifice their hair. But their discipline is stricter. 
They must obey 258 rules of conduct instea:! of 250 as the monks do. 
They owe respect and obedience to the monks whatever their rank, and 
all their convents, even if there be an abbess, are subiect to the spiritual 
and disciplinary direction of an aged monk from the nearest monastery 
who presides even at the general confession of the Pra‘imoksha. At one 
time nuns were numerous in Tibet, but now-a-days their numbers have 
diminished. Their principal order has its seat in the monastery at. 
Samding and its abbess is a perpetual incarnation of the goddess or 
feminine Boddhisattva, Dorje P’agmo,! who is represented with three 
heads, one a sow’s, 


Om mant padme him.—This formula we are now able to explain. 
It has hitherto been explained as meaning: ‘Oh, thou jewel in the 
lotus !’ But it is clear that Manipadme is the vocative of Manipadmé, 
the deity of the jewel lotus, the shaké¢ of Manipalma who must be 
identical with Padmapéni or Avalokiteswara. The formula goes back 
to the times of Sron-btsan-sgam-po.® 


The Hindu-Buddhists of Lahul -I have said that Spiti 
is the only portion of British Territory whose inhabitants have returned 
themselves as Buddhists. But though the Census figures shown in 
the margin would draw a line of the sharpest and most definite kind 
between the religions of Hinduism and Buddhism where they meet 
in the mountains of the Kulu sub-division, yet the actual line of 
demarcation is by no means so clearly marked. On this subject 
Mr. Alex. Anderson, the officer in charge of Kulu, writes :—“In Kulu 
including Waziri Rupi and outer and inner Seoraj, the population is 
Hindu with scarcely an exception. In Spiti the only religion is 
Buddhism. In Lihul there is a mixture of Hinduism and Buddhiem. 
Since the last Census, Hinduism in Léhul has advanced, and Baddhism 


? Sanskr, Vajravéhéri, ‘sow of diamond.’ 
° A.H, Franske in J. R.A. 5., 1915, pp. 42-3. 
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retreated! In the valley of the Chandra Bhiga, Hinduism hae always 
existed, and is now the prevailing religion, No doubt some Buddhist 
observances still exist, modifying Hinduism more or Jess ; and in secret the 
people may observe some Buddhist customs more than they will publicly 
admit. But they are brought by trade into close intercourse with the 
people of Kulu, and find it to heir advantage, from the social point of 
view, to prefer Hinduism. In the separate valleys of the Chandra and 
the Bhaga, Buddhism has a much stronger hold than in the valley of 
the united rivers. But here again Hinduism is advancing. ‘The people 
declare that they are Hindu Kanets, though they are probably more 
Buddhist than Hindu ; and the Moravian miesionaries at Kailang state 
that caste distinctions, which do not exist among pure Buddhists, are 
becoming more marked. The Lamas of Léhul? will not eat with a 
European, while the Lamas of Tibet have no objection to doing so, 
‘Yhis advance of Hinduism is ascribed in part to the influence of the 
Thakurs or Barons of Léhul ; but it is, apart from such influence, which 
no doubt has its effect, inevitable and natural. Theze two valleys (the 
separate vaJleys of the Chandra and 3h4ga) are best described as a 
margin or debateable land between the two religions, though at present 
they are more Buddhist than Hindu. The people were once Buddhists 
and are so now to a great degree. But they have accepted caste and 
respect Brahmans to some extent, and though it is known that many 
of their religious observances are of a Buddhist character, still they are 
accepted in Hindu Kulu as Hindus.” 


Mr. Heyde, the Moravian missionary, puts the case rather more 
strongly for Buddhism. He writes :—“ Buddhism is the dominant 
religion throughout the separate valleys of the Bhaga and Chandra. 
The professors of it in these parts seem to prefer to call themselves 
Hindu, but this is a mere pretension, They are Buddhists, and the 
majority wish at present to be nothing else. However, iu speaking of 
the now prevailing religions uf Lahul, one must not forget that noth 
Brahmanism and Buddhism are still to a great extent pervaded by 
the demon worship which no doubt alone prevailed in Léhul in early 


times ”’ 


1 of the religion of Lébul written for Mr. Lyall in 1868 by Rev. Mr. 
eteyae Fehoas Vie residence ening the people, by whom he js invariably respected, and 
great knowledge of their language and customs ensured | its accuracy, that gentleman 
deacribed the religion of Lébul as ‘‘ essentially Buddhism,” and stated that pure Hindus 
were found in only a few villsyes and were @ low set of Brahmans and that those of tho 
remaining population who wero not pure Buddhists * lear.ed more strongly towards Bud- 
dhism than Brabmeusm.” They maiatained Baddhiste monasteries, abjurcd beef, and 
“ in casa uf gevrre illness, &c., would call in both Lémas and Brahmans who performed 
their reapective rites at one and the same time, ”—D, I. 


“In LéhulI do not consider that all are Hindus. 
y to have been shown a3 pee oe pee i. a 
j tam in Léhul.’”” These Lanws must have returned themselves 
Saige cntea ae ae error in the compilation of our figures, The Papers were 
ia an unknown character and tongue, and had to be translated orally: Lut te cue 
hardiy have been any confusion about such a plain entry as that of religion ; ana . 1eY 
had been, it is difficult to see why it should have been confined to the figures of Ld bal an 
to the Buddhists only, and should not have affected those of Spiliand of oe lene 
in Léhul also. There appear to have becn only seven of these Lémas ae ul in 87 , 
though there were aleo 110 cultivating land-holders who had taken Lamaic vows bu 


‘ had very little of the monk about them.”—D. I, 


2 Mr, Anderson says eleewhere : 
There are Lémas who ought certain! 
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Even the transition from Hindu to nominal Buddhist ang 
back again seems to be possible. Mr. Anderson writes in another 
place :—“ A Kanet (a Hindu caste) cuts his scalp lock and becomes the 
disciple of some Lama, and this may even be after marriage. The 
Lémas of Léhul may marry, the sons belcnging to their father’s original 
caste. Ldmas sometimes cease to belong to the priesthood, allow their 
scalp-locks to grow, and are again received as Kanets. These factg 
show how intimately Hinduism and Buddhism are connected in Léhul. 
It is still common for buth Brahmans and Limas to be present at 
weddings and funerals.” 


It would appear that there is little of Buddhism about the Léhul 
Lémas save their title. Even in small things the progress of Hinduism 
is visible. When Dr. Aitchison visited Lahal the people would not as 
atule kill an animal, eating only those which died naturally. But 
when the craving for the fleshpots grew too strong, several combined in 
the slaughter in order to diminish the crime of each by distributing it 
over many, Now-a-days sheep and goats are commonly slaughtered 
without any scruple. Even in 1868 the so-called pure Buddhists freely 
sacrificed sheep and goats to the ¢Aas or local genil, employed Brahmans 
in many of their ceremonies, and shared in all the superstitions and beliefs 
in witches and magic of their Hindu brethren. The same change which 
has taken place in Labul has apparently been going on in Upper Kanaur, 
for in 1829, when Captain Gerard visited it, the religion of this tract was 
most certainly au impure Buddhism, while in the present Census the 
State of Bashabr returns only one Buddhist among its inhabitants. In 
the Census of 1868 all the inbabitants of both Lahul and Spiti were re- 
turned as Hindus, though Buddhists were separately shown for other 
districts ; and in 1872 Mr. Lyall wrote thus on the subject :—The people 
of Léhul have now-a-days so much traffic with Hindus that they cannot 
afford to be out of the pale, and are rapidly adopting all Hindu idcas and 
prejudices. ‘The process has been going on in some degree ever since the 
Rajas of Kulu annexed the country, but it has been greatly accelerated 
of late years by the notice taken by our Government of the Lahulis and 
their headmen, and by their contact with Hindus more orthodox and ex- 
clusive than those of Kulu and Chamba. The force of attraction which 
Hindu exclusiveness brings to bear upon outlying tribes is enormous, and 
seems to be in no way weakened by the fact that the Government is in the 
hands of Christians. That fact of political subjection leaves the Hindus 
no other vent for their pride of race but this exclusiveness, ind therefore 
heightens its value. Moreover, the consolidation of many Hindu races 
into one great empire increases the power which Hinduism has always had 
of drawing outsiders into its circle, for in social matters the empire is 
Hindu, and as Hindas the Lahilis are free citizens, while as Buddhists 
and Botias (Tibetans) they would be left out in the cold, The Labuli 
now looks upon the name of Botias a term of reproach. One of the 
headmen, when in my camp on the borders of Ladakb, met his own bro- 

ther-in-law, a Boti of Lad&kh and refused to cat with him for fear that 
my Hindu servants might tell tales against him in Kulu and Kangt» 


LaHvuL anD 11s pre-Buppmist RELIGIONS. ; 
The three dialects of L&bul are Bunan, Manchat and Tinan, Their 
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relationship to the Mundari languages is exactly the same as that of 
Kanauri though they possess a Tibetan vocabulary which preserves a 


phonetic stage of that language much more archaic than any kno\n 
dialect of Tibetan. 


Manchat is also the name of a tract which has preserved an 
aucient custom, probably Mundari. A slab of stone is put up by the 
roadside in memory of a deceased person and on many of them is a 
rock-carving of a human figure in the centre or a portrait of the de- 
ceased in relief. ‘Those erected recently have a spot smeared with ot] in 
the centre. In the village temples stone slabs are also found on which 
are carved rows of figures, often exceeding ten in number. These too 
are well bathed in oil. At irregular intervals rich families which have 
lost a member continue to feast the whole village and a slab with these 
portraits of the dead is placed in the temple in recognition of this. The 
older slabs represent the ancient costume of Lahul—a frock reaching 
from the loins to the knees, with a head-dress of feathers for the chiefs 
similar to that of the North American Indians. In this costume a 
rock-carving rear Kyelang depicts a man hunting the wild sheep. 


The most ancient religions of Léhul were probably phallus and 
snake worship—the cults of the fertilising powers of sun and water. 
The original phallus was a raw stone, set up in a small grove or near a 
temple door. It was smeared with oil or butter. The polished stones 
found in Manchat owe their origin to the introduction of modern 
Hinduism into the valley—from the Chamba side in the 11th cen- 
tury A.D. The village temples are small huts with a sloping gable 
roof of shingles and a ram’s head, also a symbol of creative power, at 
the end of the topmost beam. ‘They preserve the oldest type of habita- 
tion in Léhul—which was prebably evolved when the country was 
better timbered than it is now. 


Human sacrifice at Kyelang was performed to benefit the fields. 
The peasants had to find a victim in turn—and probably slaves were 
kept for this purpose. One year a widow’s only son was to be sacri- 
ficed as she had no servants, but a wandering hermit offered to take 
his place if he were well fed till the day of execution. On the appoint- 
ed day he was led with much noise to the wooden idol of the god of the 
ficlds whom he challenged to take his life. But the god failed to 
respond and so the hermit smote him with the executioner’s axe and cast 
the fragments of the idol into the river which carried them down to 
Gugti where they were caught and put up again. Another version, 
however, makes the god of the field a rose-tree which was borne down 
to Gugti by the water and there replanted. Since then the god has had 
to be content with the sacrifice of a goat and mention of the courageous 
léma’s name suffices to terrify him. 


In Manchat the last human sacrifice was that of the queen, 
Rupi rdx7, who was buried alive. With her last breath she cursed 
the name so that no one now lives to a greater age than she had attained 
when she was immolated. 


Between 600 and 1000 A. D. the decline of Buddhism in Kashmir 
deprived its monke of their revenues and drove many of them to settle 
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in Laddkh and Western Tibet. The destruction of the monastery at 
Nalanda in the 9th century was its culminating disaster. Lotsava 
Rinchen-bzango (c. 954) settled in Lad&kh and the Kashmiri monks 
first settled at Sanid in Zangskar and built tho Kanika monastery.! 


Buddhism seems to have entered Léhul from India in the 8th cen- 
tury A. D. The famous Buddhist nisstonary, Padma Sambhava, is men- 
tioned in connection with its oldest Buddhist monasteries as well as 
Hindu places of worship in adjacent provinces. He visited Zahor 
(Mandi) and Gazha ( = Garzba). Three such temples are known, 
vis. Gandola at the confluence of the Chandra and Bhaga, Kangani 
in Manchat, and Triloknaéth in Péngi-Lahul They are wooden struc- 
tures with pyramidal roofs and interesting old wood carvings 


Lamaistic Buddhism entered Labul in the 11th or 12th century and 
from about 1150 to 1647 Labul formed in a loose way part of the La- 
dakhi empire. The monasteries of this latter type are distinguished by 
their flat roofs.? 


Tur BuppaisMm or KANAUR. 


An account of the form of Buddhism found in Kanaur is given in 
Vol. III, pp. 447-454, infra, To it the following list of the Tibetan gods 
popularly accepted in Kanaur, in theory if not in practice, may be 
added, together with a note on divination’ :— 


The Tibetan desttes and theer mantras with explanations 


(1) Ndém-chhré (God) or Narayan: is said to be of white com- 
plexion with two hands (holding an umbrella in the right, and with 
the left a mungoose vomiting diamonds), and riding on a lion called 
Singé. The mantra is :—Om behi-starmané swéhd. ‘May God bless 
us ’ 


(2) Ldngdn-darzé or Chhog-dax: the deity Ganesha, the remover 
of obstacles. He is represented as crimson in colour with an elephant 
head having a human body with four hands, holding respectively a 
hook used in driving elephants, a noose as a weapon of war, a boon 
and a lotus, and having only one tusk. The mantra is :—-Om zambdélé 
ee swadkd. * May God cast away all obstacles and bestow upou 
us wealth.’ 


(3) Tdremd or Chheringmé: the goddess of wealth or long life, 
equivalent to “akshmi or Mahélakshmi. She is represented as of 
golden colour, with two hands, holding in the mght a spear, and in the 
left a diamond cup full of jewels, riding on horse-back. The mantra 
is :—Om birindkhe choozam dukhé him hird hang tare dukhé 
brshimdte bimayé swéhé. ‘O thou mother of the world, be pleased to 
grant us prosperity and long life,’ 

The monks of Kanike wear the red robe which shewe that the yellow robe of such 


Zanzekar monasteries es thatat Gargya was not introduced by monks from Kashmir: 
A.H Fraocke, A Hest. of Western Tibet, p 51 


2 Ib. pp. 181-191. 
3 Farnished by P. Tika Ram Joshi, 
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(4) Dukar, the [ndian Trinity, equivalent to Datt4treya-muni, 
is represented as of white complexion, with three heads, yellow, white 
and bine in colour, and eight hands, holding respectively an image of the 
deity Hopdmed, an arrow, a thunderbolt, anda boon in the four right 
hands ; in the four left hands, ablaya, a noose, a bow and a nectat-cup 
respectively, and seated in the PadmAsana attitude. The mantra is :— 
Om shri panmd, latitéd bdsird todd hulu hulu him phat swdhd. ‘O 
thou ceverend sage, promote our welfare, and destroy our enemies,’ 


(5) Pdldan-lémé, the supreme yoddess, equivalent to Mahé- 
kali, is represented as of dark blue colour with three eyes (one in her 
forehead) and four hands (holding inthe right a naked sword and a 
human skull full of blood, and in the ieft a lotus and a long trident), 
wearing a garland of human heads and a snake of green colour as 
her sacred thread, riding on a mule, with a green suake for a bridle and 
a saddle of human skin, and witha crown of five human head-bones 
with a streak of moon in the centre. Her fierce teeth are exposed as 
is her tongue, and her eyes are full of indignation. The mantra is :— 
Om hum shriyd debd halt kdli mahd-kalt ham 26. ‘O supreme goddess, 
kesp us from all evil.’ 


(6) Dolmdé, a goddess or devi, is described as of white complexion, 
with two hands, offering a boon in the right, and the left in the Abbaya 
position. She is dissed in a splendid robe wearing many ornaments 
and much jewellery ; seated on a lotus. The mantra is:—Om tdré tu 
téré turé swdhd. ‘O goddess, thou, who art the remover of worldly 
troubles, bestowest upon us blessings.’ 


(7) Mingmet-cheebe, the deity of health and long life. The 
following is a mantra of this deity, used by the Tibetans and Kanaur 
people for securing a long, prosperous and healthy life. It is found 
in the scripture called Chooss. They believe that whosoover re- 
peats jt daily as many times as possible, will enjoy a happy life for 
100 years. :— 


O Ningmet-chhebé darsen-chang-rdzi, 
dingmet-khembe wéngbd-j4mbe-yang, 
dudpung mdlé chomdan-sdrgwe-dakk, 
gadsdng-gdbe chung-gydn-chung gafa, 
lobzang-ddk-pdrd shydbldsowdnde. 
(8) (a) Ganbé chhdg-du-gbd, the goddess Tard, or Téra-Devi, is des- 
cribed as of blue colour like the forget-me-not, with six hands, a fat 


short body, three eyes and wearing a lionskin. The mantra is :—Om sthd 
htim phat. ‘Turn away enemies.’ 


(6) Ganhéd-chhég-jiba, Tara-Devi, has four hands, 


(c) Ganbé-chhdg-nibd, Tara-Devi, has only two hands, In 
other respects these two are like Gandd-ethdg-dugddé, and the maniras 
are the same. 
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d) Gédunkar-chhdée dugod, Téra-Devi, is said to be of white 
scecleiOR but in other respects is like Ganbé-chhég-dughd. The 
mantra ig:—Om shum ménk chum mani him phat swahd. 


aboenening chhog-7ihd 2tl-2i6d, Tard&-Devi, is of white 
san ae four heads oa four arms and wearing a4 garland of 
human heads, but resembling in other respects Ginbo chhag-dughd. 
The mantra is:—Grihdna payah grthdna payah, him phat swdhd, 
hdndhd bhagawand bdjrd biadérdned him phat swahd, ‘O goddess, be 
pleased to accept this milk, and shower down upon us thy blessings. 


The tollowing is achant or mauira, found in the chhose, to be re- 
peated daily for the success of any business or transaction ; ~ 


Om bdjrd sato sdmdyd mant pald tindpd, tita td mewawd, 
supkhdyo mewawdant raza mewaryd, sarbd siddhj mewarydng, 
sudang michio dang, hydryd him him phot swéhd. 


The following six chants or mantras of the Tibetan scriptures, 
written in the Tibetan character called Bhimf, are repeated m:any times 
(often more than a hundred) by the Lamas to cure aman suffering from 
the influence of an evil-spirit, ghost, demon &c. :— . 


(1) Om ydind rdfa sddhs me'yd, 

yameé dard ndyd dayd, 

yaday? nird yakkhayd, 

chhani rama him him phat phat swahd. 
(2) Om tdn-gya rikd hum phat. 
(3) Om dekhyd rdté him phat, 
(4) Om dantdé riké him phat. 
(5) Om bajra rated him phdt, 
(6) Om muwé raté heim phat. 

Deotnation. 


Divination by a scries of 50 picture cards is practised in Kanaur, as 
well as in Tibet. The full description of it is too long to be reproduced 


here, but many of the cards are pictures of gods etc. which are of con- 
siderable interest. 


For example :— 


1, Fak-pa-jam-pal: the deity Dharmaraj or Dharamaraja 
means : --‘ You will succeed by worshipping your deity.’ 


ay oe, Chung mong-bu-thong-mé padminip: alady with her son :—You 
will get many sons and be successful in your affairs ; any trouble can be 
avorted by adoration of your deity.’ 


3. Sdén-gyd-matld, Ashwini-kuméra : the celestial physician :—‘ You 
are to attain long life and always succeed, but keep your mind firmly 
fixed on God.’ 
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4. Dug-dul Naga Sheshanfga: the cobra :—‘ This forebodes no 
good but loss of money, corn and animals, and but danger of illness ; 
by worship of your deity, a little relief may be obtained.’ 

5. Sergd-sdé:i: the golden hill, Sumeru-parvata :—‘ You will 
achieve success ; and if there is fear of illness, it can be removed by wor- 
ship of your deity.’ 

6. 1 ak sdm-shing : the Celestial tree which grants everything 
desired :—‘ You are welcome everywhore ; your desires will be fulfilled 
but with some delay ; if there is any risk of sickness recovery is to be 
gained by adcration of your deity.’ 

7. S4i-ld-mo; the goddess Devf Bhagavati :—‘ You are to ob- 
tain prosperity of every kind ; the king will be pleased with yon ; but in the 
attainment of your object there will be quarrels ; a woman is troublesome 
to you, but should you agree with her you will be successful’ 


8, Sdn-gyd-tdn-bd : the deity Buddha Shakya Singha :—‘ The king 
is greatly pleased with yon; your desire will be achieved ; but if you 
fear illness, then worship your deity steadfastly,’ 


9. Gydl-bo : the king of ghosts, Brahma-rakshasa :—‘ You will be 
unsuccessful in every way; your friends have turned against you; an 
evil spirit pursues you; better engage in God’s service, or make a pil- 
grimage to your deity, then your fate will be all right.’ 


10. Ném-gydl-bum-bd : the nectar-pot, Amrita-kalasha : —‘ The 
auspices are excellent ; if you are suffering from any illness, worship of 
your deity will soon restore you to health.’ 


ll. Rél-di: a dodhdru-khdédga :—* Ali your desires will be ful- 
filled ; you will be blessed with an heir ; you are to receive wealth from 
the king ; if there is any trouble, it is on account of your kinsmen, and 
can be only removed by agreeing with them.’ 


12. Dimo-dd-/dk : afemale evil spirit, dékint or déyan : —' You 
are to lose wealth and saffer great troubie ; your relatives are against 
you ; there is no remedy but to worship your deity steadfastly, and that 
will indeed give a little relief.’ 

18. Dar-ze-gyd dum : thethunder-bolt, bazra :—‘ He is your enemy 
whom you take for a friend ; there is some fear from the king, perhaps 
you may be fined ; your object will not be gained, so it is better for you 
to adore your deity.’ 

14. Yu-don-md : a goddess, devt:—‘ You are devoted to everyone’s 
welfare, but there is a doubt as to the accomplishment of your desire ; 
you will be successful but only after great delay ; if you ask about 
anyone’s sickness it is due to the anger of your deity, whose worship 
will of course remove the trouble.’ 

15, Niemd : the sun, Surya :—‘ You carn much, bat it is all spent, 
your frien !sand relatives are ungrateful ; at first you will suffer great 
trouble, but at last you will succeed ; if there is anyone indisposed, then 
it is owing tio the lack of worship of your drity, whose adoration will cer- 

tainly remove the sickness.’ 
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16. Dug : thunder of the cloud, Megha garjand :—‘ You are wel- 
come to everybody ; you are to be blessed with prosperity; if there is 
anyone ill in the family, it is due to his defiling a water-spring, which 
should be well cleaned, then he will recover.’ 

17. Du-cht mum-bé :a golden pot, swarna-kalaska:—' You are 
always happy, and your desires will b> fulfilled ; should you be suffering 
from illness ask the help of a physician and worship your deity heartily, 
then you will be in perfect health.’ 


18. Ser-nyd-yuenyd : of fish, mina-yuga :-—* You will get much 
weaith and many sons, the king will hold you in esteem; your desire 
will be fulfilled with but little delay ;if there is anyone sick in the 
family, then have the worship of your deity duly performed and he will 
be restored to health.’ 


19. Pén-chhenld: the king of the Bhlis, Bhilla-réja :—* You have 
great fear of your enemy, but be assured that he will be destroyed ; 
the king will be pleased with you, and all willlove you; if thero is 
someone ill he should devote some time to the worship of his deity, which 
will restore him to perfect health.’ 


20. Chhu-ldng:ashe-bnffalo, Afahishi:—‘ You lave a quarrel 
with your kinsmen ; you are to suffer from some discease; there is no 
remedy save worship of your deity, by which a little relief may be 
obtained,’ A 


21. Sin-mordl-chdén-md: a she-cannibal, Manushya-bhakshiha :— 
‘You are to lose health and prosperity ; vour oftspring will never live ; if 
you ask about anyone’s sickness that is due to failure to worship your 
deity, but if you will heartily adore him there will be some relief.’ 

22. Sttpd-Sdn-jf: the golden mountain, swarna parvata:— All 
have enmity with you, even your relatives are against you and you are 
fond of quarrels ; there is also fear of illness, which is due to your 
troubling a woman ; should you agree with her, there will be no fear 
of it.’ 

23, Sdi-ldmé (2nd) : Batuka-Bhairava, the deity Bhéirava :—‘ You 
have prosperity, servants, and quadrupeds ; your desire will be fulfilled ; 
should there be anyone sick in the family, it is due to his committing 
ame sin in a temple, and that can be removed by the worship of your 

eity. 

24, Mat-khd-ne-cho: a parrot, toté or szwd :—* There will be a 
quarrel ; you will have to suffer much by sickness, which is due to your 
impurity in the god’s service: you should worship your deity steadfastly, 
then you will get some relief.’ 

25. Gt-ling-td: a steed :—‘ You aro to lose wealth ; you frequent 
the society of the wicked, spend money in bad ways; there ir no remedy 
oe worship your deity, without whose favour you will not be successe 

I. 

26. Nydn-bd-du-thok: a mariner or sailor:—* You will fail in 
your business and have no hope of success at all; there is risk to health ; 
but if you worship your deity you will get a little relief,’ 
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27. Shyd-bd-khyt: a hanting-dog:—‘The king is against you ; 
your friends act like ¢nemies ; should there he someone ill, he will have 
to suffer much, and for this there is no remedy but to woiship your 
deity, by which you will get v little relief? 

28. Mdm-z2d-pyd : the peacock, mayzra:—‘ You havea dispute 
with your kinsmen ; your inind is full of anxiety; loss of money and 
honour is impending ; all are against yuu, so it will be well for you to 
wership your deity heartily.’ 

29. Chhang-nu-dar-z2é: the deity Kalu-bhairava:—‘ Fortune is to 
smile on you; you will reap a good harvest, get good servants and 
quadrupeds ; if there is anyone ill in the family, then he will be restor- 
ed to perfect health by worship ot his deity. 

30 Dédr-zé: the thunderbolt, bayra:~—‘ All your desires will 
be fulfilled ; you will be blessed with many sons ; the king will favour 
you, and your enemies will not succeed in troubling you.’ 


3]. Dung: conch-shell : skaatkha :— 
32. Chd-rok : a crow, kéhka, kawwd :— 


33. Gdu kdr-bé : the Manas-lake Mana-sarovara :— 
all three of good omen 


84. Chdng-tak : the lion, st@ha :—a bad omen. 


35. Md-pdng-yum-chhé : a sacred lake, Ména-talai: good omen. 

36. Chhok-ten-ndk-pé: ablack temple; Kdlé-mandira :—a bad 
omen, 

37. Cha-khyung : the vehicle of Vishnu, gatara, Vishnu-ratha :— 
a good omen. 

38. Teé:a monkey, bandar, rénara :— 

89. Vung-rung :a wheel, chakra: — 

40. Chhokten-kdrlé: the temple of the man-lion, Nristthe 


manadsT :— 
all three good omens. 


Al. Chydng-ki-ro-janmd : a lion, stAha :-— 

42, Ndd-pd: disease, rogdvddha :-— 
both bad omens. 

43. Siaghé: a lion:—a good one. 

44. Bong-bi:acamel, ustrah wat :— a very bad one, 

45. Chhot-Lang: A small temple to the Buddhas made on the 
roof of the home :—a good omen. 

46, Chhumtt:a cascade, éaladhérd :—a fairly yond one. 

47, Nar-bé ; the tire, Agni_:—a very good one. 

48, Mer’-nak-pd : the smoke, dhtinah, dhitwdn :—a bad one. 

49, Dhanjynt ghd: acow, gdya, gauh :— 

50. Rubd:aram, mésha, thar :— . 
both good omens. 
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The ruling family of Bashahr is, according to the Shdstraa, held to 
be of divine origin, and the Lamaio theory is that each RAj4 of Bashahr 
is at his death re-incarnated as the Gura Lima or Guri of the Lémas, 
who is understood to be the Dalai Lama of Tibet. There is also 
another curious legend attached to the Bashahr family. For 61 gener- 
atious each Raja had only one son and it used to be the custom for 
the boy to be sent away toa village and not beseen by his father until 
his hair was cut for the first time in his sixth year. The idea that the 
first-born son is peculiarly dangerous to his father’s life is not confined 
to Bashahr. Both these legends originate in the doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis, which is prevalent in the hills of the North-East Punjab and 
indeed throughout these Provinces. 
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Sxction 3,—J anism. 


The following paragraphs are reproduced from Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s 
Census Report of 1883 because they illustrate the position of 
Jainism at that time. Like Sikhism it was rapidly falling into the 
position of a mere sect of Hinduism. Like the Sikh, the orthodox 
Jain intermarries with Hindus, especially with the Vaishnavas,! and 
apparently he does so on equal terms, there being no tendency to form 
a hypergamous Jain group taking brides from Vaishnavas or other 
Hindus but not giving their daughters in return, on the model of the 
Kesdhdri Sikhs described in Vol. II, p. 353 tafra :— 


The affinities of the Jain Religion —The position which the 
Jain religion occupies with reference to Hinduism and Buddhism has 
much exercised the minds and pens of scholars, some looking upon it as 
a relic of Buddhism, while other and I believe far weightier authorities 
class it as a Hindu sect. In favour of this latter view we have, among 
others, the deliberate opinions of Horace Wilson and H. T. Colebrooke, 
who fully discuss the question and the arguments on either side. The 
latter concludes that the Jains ‘constitute a sect of Hindus, differing 
indeed from the rest in some very important tenets, but following in 
other respects a similar practice, and maintaining like opinions and 
observances .”* The question of the origin of the religion and of its 
affinities with the esoteric doctrines of the two rival creeds may be left 
to scholars. We have seen how inuch of Hindu belief and practice has 
been intermingled with the teachings of Buddha as represented by the 
northern school of bis followers ; and it is probable that, had Buddhism 
survived as a distinct religion in India side by side with Brahminism, the 
admixture would have been infinitely greater. On the other hand, 
modern Hinduism has probably borrowed much of its esoteric doctrines 
from Buddhism. It is certain that Jainism, while Hindu in its main 
outlines, includes many doctrines which lean towards those of Buddha ; 
and it may be that it represents a compromise which sprang into 
existence during the struggle between Hinduism and Buddhism and the 
decay of the latter, and that as Rhys Davids says ‘the few Buddhists 
who were left in India at the Muhammadan conquest of Kashmir in 
the 12th century preserved an ignoble existence by joining the J ain sect, 
and by adopting the principal tenets as to caste and ceremonial ob- 
servations of the ascendant Hindu creeds.’ 


But as to its present position, as practised in the Punjab at least, 
with reference to the two faiths in their existing shape, I conceive that 


i hly the mixed group may be said to be the Bbabras or the main body 
of a aae fn "Howhidrpar. 'The pies, writer is oow inolined to think that the 
account of thé Bhébras alluded to en page 81 of Vol, II gives a clue to the history 
of the caste. The Rh4bras were originally Jains, recruited from Oswal and Khandilwal 
Banias. They were reinforced hy Sikhs or Saraogis from the Aggarwile, As a title of 
some dignity an| antiquity Bhdébra came ta be applied to and assumed by the Oswal, 
Khandilwa!, Aggarwal and any other Bdnia group whether orthodox Jains or unorthodox, 
or not Jains at all but Vaishnavas. 

2 Dr. Buchanan, in hie account of the Jains of Canara, one of their present head» 
quarters, taken from the mouth of their high priest, says: “ The Jains are frequently 
confourded by the Brahmans who folluw the Vedas with the worshippers of Buddha, but this 
arises from the pride of ignorance, So far are the Jains from acknowledging Buddhe 
as their teacher, that they do out think that he is now even 2 devata, but allege that he 
is.undergoing various low metamorphoses as 5 punishment for his errora. 


Ibbetaon, 
§ 256. 
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there can be no manner of doubt. I[ believe that Jainism is now as 
near akin to Ilinduism as is the creed of the Sikhs, and that both can 
scarcely be said to be more than varieties of the parent Hindu faith ; 
probably wider departures from the original type than are Vaishnaviem 
and Saivism, but nat so wide as many other sects which, being small 
and unimportant, are net generally regarded as separate religions. As 
a fact the Punjab Jains strenuously insist upon their being good 
Hindus. I heve testimony to this effect from the Bhabras of two 
districts in which every single Bhébra is returned asa Jain; and an 
Agarw4l Bénia, an Extra Assistant Commissioner and a leading member 
of the Jain Community in Dehli, the Punjab head-quarters of the religion, 
writes: ‘Jains (Saraogis) area branch of Hindus, and only differ in 
some religious observances. They are not Buddhists.’ Indeed the very 
word Buddhist is unknown to the great part even of the educated natives 
of the Province, who are seldom aware of the existence of euch a religion. 


I think the fact that, till the disputes regarding the Sardogi 
procession at Dehli tirred up ill-feeling hetween the two parties, the 
Hindu (Vaishnava) and Jain (Sardogi) Bénias used to intermarry 
freely in that great centre of the Jain Raith, and still do intermarry in 
other districts, is practicaliy decisive as to the light in which the people 
themselves regard the affinities of the two rcligions. J cannot believe 
that the members of a caste which, like the Banias, is more than 
ordinarily strict in its observance of all caste rules and distinctions and 
of the social and ceremonial restrictions which Hinduism imposes upon 
them, standing indeed in this respect second only to the Brahmans 
themselves, would allow their daughters to marry the followers of a 
religion which they looked upon as alien to their own I have already 
explained how elastic the Hindu religion is, and what wide diversity it 
admits of under the cloak of sect; and I hal presently show that 
Sikhism is no bart.) intermarriage. But Sikbism is only saved from 
being a Hindu sect by tts pone history and importance; while 
Buddhism 1g 60 utterly repuenant to Hinduism in all its leading charac- 
teristics, that any approach to it, at any rate in the direvtion of its 
social or sacerdotal institutions, would render communion impossible. 
Even in Lahul, where, »s we have seen Hinduism and Buddhism are so 
intermingled that it is difficult to sav where the one begins and the 
other ends, intermarriage is unheard of. { shall briefly describe the 
leading tenets and practices of the Jains; and 1 think the description 
will of itself almost suffice tc show that Jainism is, if not purely a Hindu 
sect, at any rate nearer to that religion than to the creed of Ruddha.! 


ant is troe that in R4jpitéaa considerable animosity prevails betwen the Hindus 
and the Jains. There aeayiug that “it isbetter to jump into a well than to passa 
Jain ascetic on the road ;”” ard another: ‘A Hindu had hetter be overtaken by a wild 
elephant than take refuge in 8 Jain temple; and he may not run through the shadow of 
it, even to escape a tiger’? So too, many of the later Vaishnava scriptures are very 
bitter against the errors of the Jains. But hatred of the fiercest kind Letween the rival 
sects . f the sane fab isnot unknown to history ; and at one tive Jainism was the 
dominant belief over a considerable part of I:din In Gujar4t (Bombay), on the otber 
Land, “‘the partit‘on between Hindu, nnd Jain is of the very narrowest dexcription, and 
cases are rot uncon.mon in which intcrmarringe between the two sections takes place. 
The bride, when with her Jain husband, performs the househol’ ceremcnics avcording 
to the ritual of tha: fo:m of religion, and on the frequent. occasions “hen st.e hee to 


make temporary sojourn at the paternal abode, she reve:ts to the ritesof her 
ancestors, as performed before her marriage,”~ Bombay Census Report. 
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The tenets of the Jains.—The chief objects of Jain reverence 
are * twenty-four beatified saints called Arhats or Tirthankérs 
who correspond with the Buddhas of the northern Buddhists and of 
Vedantie Hinduism, but are based upon the final beatitnde of tho 
Hindus rather than upon the final absorption preached by Buddha, 
and are wholly unconnected with the Gautamic legend, of even 
the broad outlines of which the Punjab iains are entirely iguorant. 
Of these saints, the first, Rishabnath, the twenty-third, Parasnath, 
and the twenty-fourth, Mahavir, are the only ones of whom we 
hear much ; while of these three again Pérasndth is chiefly venerated. 
Rishabnéth is supposed to be an incarnation of Vishnu, and is wor- 
shipped in that capacity at his temple in the south-west of Mewar “by 
Hindus and Jains in common.! But besides these saints, the Jains, 
unlike the Buddhists, recognise the whole Hindu : antheon, including 
the Puranic heroes, as divine and fit objects of worship, though it 
subordination to the great saints already mentioned, and place theit 
images in their temples side by side with those of their Arhats. ‘They 
have indeed added to the absurditics of the Hindu Olympus, and re- 
cognise 64 Indras and 22 Devis. They revere serpents and the /ingam 
or Priapus, and in many parts ordinarily worship in Hindu temples as 
well as in their own.? Like the Buddhists they deny the divine origin 
of the Hindu Vedas ; but unlike them they recognise the authority 
of those writings, rejecting only such portions of them as prescribe sacri- 
fice and the sacred fire, both of which institutions they condemn as 
heing inimical to animal life. Like the Buddhists they deny the Hindu 
doctrine of purification from sin by alms and ceremonies, and reject 
the Hindu worship of the Sun “nd of fire except at weddings, initia- 
tions, and similar ceremonies, where they subordinate their  bjections 
to the necessity of employing Brahmans as ministrants ‘The monastic 
system and celibate priesthood of the Buddhists are wholly unknown 
to them} and they have, like the Hindus, a regular order of ascetic 
devotees who perform no priestly functions; while their parohtts or 
family priests, an! the ministrants who ofi.ciate in their temples and 
conduct the ceremonial of their weddings, fun rals, and the like, must 
necessarily be Brahmans, and, since Jain Brahmaus are practically un 
known, are always Hindus* Lhe idols of the Jain saints are not 
daily bathed, dressed, and fed, as are the Hindu idols ; and if fruits are 
presented to them it is not as food but as an offering and mark of 


' Gantama Buddha is alw: said by the Hindus to be an incarnition of Vishou who 
came to delude the wicked; but the Buddhists of course strenuously deny the assertion. 


2“ In Uppor Ind.a tie ritual in use is often inter nixed with formule from the 
Tatras, nud belouging more properly to ‘he Saiva and Sakta worship. Tinages of the 
Bhairavas a0-1 Bhairavis, the tierce attendants on Siva and Kali, take their place in Jain 
cetoples ; and at suitable seasuns the Jains equilly with the Hindas address their adoration 
to Surasvati and Devi.” At Mount Aba several of the ancient Jain insct.ptions begin with 
invocations to Siva. (Wilson’s Hindu Sects ) 

3 Horace Wilson observes that this fact “is the nataral consequeuce of the dcetrine 
and example of the Arhats, who performed no rites, either vicariously or for themselvee, 
acd gave no instructions as to their observance, It shows ala» the true character 
of this form of faith, that ic was a departure from establishei practices, the observaner 
of wiich was held by the Jain teachers to be matter of indifference, and wee DOLE 
of any credit would consent to regulate ; the laity were therefore left to theig forme: 
oriesthood as far as outward ceremonies were concerned.” 


Ibbetson, 
§ 255. 
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respect. The Jains, unlike the Buddhists, observe in theory the twelve 
Sanskgras or ceremonies of purification prescribed by the Hindu 
creed from the birth to the death of a male, though in both religions 
many of them are commonly omitted; but they reject the Hindu 
Sréddhas or rites for the repose of the spirit Their ceremonial at 
weddings and their disposal of the dead are identical with those of the 
Hindus ‘and differ from those of the Buddhists; and, unlike the latter, 
they follow the Hindu law of inheritance, calling in learned Brahmans 
as its exponents in case of disputes! The Jains observe with the 
greatest strictness all the rules and distinctions of caste which are so 
repugnant to Buddhis‘n, and many if not all wear the Brahminical 
thread; in the Punjab the religion is practically confined to the 
mercantile or Vaisya castes, and considerable difficulty is made about 
admitting members of other castes as proselytes. Their rules about 
intermarriage and the remarriage of widows are no less strict than 
those of their Hindu brethren, with whom they marry freely. The 
extravagant reverence for relics which is so marked a feature of Buddhism 
is wholly unknown to the Jains, who agree with the Hindus in their 
veneration for the cow. They carry the reverence for animal life, which 
is taught by the Hindu and practised by the Buddhist, to an absurd ex- 
tent ; their devotees carry a brush with which they sweep their path, are 
forbidden to move about or eat when the sun is down or to drink water 
without straining, and many of them wear a cloth over their mouths, 
lest they should tread upon, swallow, or inhale an insect or other living 
thing? Indeed some of them extend the objection to taking life to 
plants and flowers. ‘To abstain from slauchter is the highest perfec- 
tion ; to kill any living thing is sin.’ The Jains, uulike the Buddhists, 
observe all the Hindu fasts and attend the Hindu places of pilgrimage ; 
thouch they also have holy places of their own, the most important 
being the mountain of Samet near Pachete in the hills between Bengal 
and Behar, which was the scene of Parasnfth’s liberation from earthly 
life, the village of P&pauri, also in Behar, where the Arhat Vard- 
dhamana departed from this world, ani the great Jain temples on Mount 
Abu in Rajpatana and Mount Girinér in KaAthiawdr. In no case do 
they make pilgrimages to the holy places of Buddhism 


I have been able to collect but little information about the actual 
practice of the Jain religion hy the mass of its modern followers, as 
distinguished from its doctrines and ceremanials set forth in the scriptures 
of the faith. The Jains, and particularly the orthodox or Digambara 
sect, are singularly reticent in the matter; while the religion being 
almost wholly confined to the trading claeses, and very largely to cities, 
has not come under the observation of the Settlement Officers to whom 
we are indebted for so large a part of our knowledge of the people. 
But the Jains are the most generally educated class in the Punjab, and 
it is probable that the retig-on has preserved ita original form compara- 
tively unaltered. Horace Wilson, however, says of the Jain Jatis or 

' See Bombay High Court rulings Bigwas Das Tejmal v. Rajmal, X (1878), 


Pp. 241 ef seq, and ralings there quoted. (nt see also Privy Qouncil cuse Sheo Singh 
Latvy Dakho and Marari, Indinn Law Reports, I, Al ahabad (1876-78), pp. 688 ef seq. 


3 Elphinstone says that the Rndahist priests also ob lt ions; bat 
I think the statement must be mintakon eg nee eee netee erm 
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ascetics :—‘ Some of them may be simple enthusiasts; many uf them, 
however, are knaves, and the reputation which they enjoy all over India 
as skilful magicians is not very favourable to their general character ; 
they are in fact not unfrequently charlatans, pretending to skill in 
pay and necromancy, dealing in empirical therapeutics and dabbl- 
ing in chemical or rather alchemical manipulations,’ 


Since these paragraphs were written not only has a great deal 
more knowledge of Jainism and its teaching been acquired by European 
scholarship, but the Jains themselve have in the last two or three decades 
displayed considerable intellectual activity. Whatever the causes of 
this may be, and one of them at least has been the stimulus of contact 
with western inquiry and thought, it has resulted in the formation 
of new groups or the revival of old groups under new names or the 
adaptation of old names to new ideals. The attempt to describe the 
Jains as a caste and to unravel their sects made in Vol. III, pp. 
340-9 snfra, fails because Jainism, like all other living creeds, is in a 
state of flux. Recently the Sthédnakwadsi group has come to the 
front. In 190) the term Thénakwasi was returned as a mere synonym 
of sadh-mdrgi or Dhandia, an ascetic of extreme orthodoxy.! But the 
Sthénakwisis now number 22 per cent. of the Jain population of the 
Punjab, and are zlassed by Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul, C. I. E., as a branch 
of the SwetAmbaras quite distinct from the Dhdndias.? Ibbetson, who 
does not allude to the Sthanakwasi, thus describes the Dhtndias :— 
“A more modern sect is the Dhtindia, so called because its followers 
were persecuted by the orthodox and compelled to take refuge in 
ruins or dhind. It was with these ascetics that the practice of hanging 
a cloth or putés before the mouth originated ; and the Terahpanthis 
and Dhindias’ carry their regard for animals to extremes, teaching that 
no living thing should be interfered witb, that a cat should be permitted 
to catch a mouse, ora snake to enter the cradle of a child. It would 
appear that the Dhindias are wholly celibate ascetics, and include no 
laity. They altogether renounce idols, and call those who venerate 
them pujdré or ‘ worshippers.’ They are, I believe, confined to the 
Swet4mbara section, the Digambaras laughing at the cloth, as breeding 
more insects in the moath than it prevents from entering it.” By 
pujdré may have been meant pujera. The priests of the Dhundias are 
called puy or srt pus. 


Classt fication of the Jatin sects and orders. 


Sir Edward Maclagan suggested the following classification of the 
Jain sects :— 


Digambara iis Tera-panthi 
Bis-panthi Mandirpanthi or Pu- 
Swetambara jari. 

Swetdimbara woe Dhiindia Baistola 


Tera-panthi } Dhindis. 


’ Vol, III, p. 343 infra. 
2 Pp, Census Rep., 1911, § 229. 
3 ‘This should read “ Tera-panthi sect of the Dhdadias.” 
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But, putting aside the non-idolatrous Sthanakwasis and Dhindias,! 
the idol-worshipping Jains may be tentatively classified as fellows :-— 


1. Digambara, ‘sky-clad’ or naked, or perhaps tawny clothed. 
This according to [bhetson, is the orthodox sect, and has preserved the 
relivion in more of its original purity than have the Swetambara. 
The idols of the Digambara are raked, their ascetics are supposed to 
reject. clothing, though now-a-days they wear coloured raiment, only 
throwing it aside when they receive or eat food, and-they hold that no 
wornan can attain salvation. 


The Digambaras inclade two great sub-sects :— 


(2) The Biapanthi, who wership standing before naked idols, and 
rafuse to burn lamps before them. It is not quite clear 
what is the difference between this distinction and that 
into Digambaras and Swetémbaras. Horace Wilson 
notes that the Bfspanthis are said by some to be the 
orthodox Digambaras, of whom the Terahpanthis are a 
dissenting branch.” 


(¢¢) The Terapanthi, who clothe their idols, worship seated, 
burn lamps before them, but present no flowers or fresh 
fruit to them, holding it to be a sin to take away even 
vegetable life, though they will eat vegetables if anybody 
will give them ready cut and prepared for cooking. 


IJ. The Swetambara or white-clothed, whose idols are clothed 
in white, as are their ascetics, except perbaps in the last stage which 
few if any attain, and women are capable of beatitude; indeed they 
believe the 19th Arhat to have been a woman, and so represent her in 
many of their temples. 


The Swetambara have no recognised sup-sects, but their ascetics 
generally known as sddhus appear to nave a special sub-division 
called Sambegi or Samegi. The s#/éus form a superior order or the 
superior degree in an order, the ja/¢s being an inferior order or 
novitiates in the order in which the sé¢hu holds the higher degree. 


The Digambaras also have ascetics, called muné* who appear to be 
identical with the sédhus, described in Vol. III, p. 344 infra. In both 
of these main sects the laity is or ought to be called SarAogi,® the more 


1 Inclading (7) the Tera-panthi sect which will not interfere with anything living, 
but no: interfere with a cat catching a mouse, and eo on; and (74) the Bafstola who go a 
step further and will interfere to protect one animal against another, 


? Mr. Fagan alsu affirms that the Hispanthi are the more orthodox. They are di- 
vided into 4 sub-sects—Nandi, Sain, Siugh and Vir called after the names of their rtshts— 
according to him: Ib. Vensus Report, 1892, § 123, But these may be eub-orders. 
The Bfspanthi reverence the gurz, the 24 Arhate and the Shdstras. 


On the other hand the Tera-panthis allow the Arhats and Shdstras, hut refusc 
to ackowledge that there isauy guri other than the Shdstras themselves, a do-trine 
which reminds us of the orthodox Sikh teaching after Gura Gobind Singh’s installation of 
the sacro! Granth os the gurz of the Sikhs. 

* Cf Vol. III, pp. 341-2. 

* Maclagan, § 122. 

* Ibbeteon translates Sardwak by ‘laity :’ Cf, Muclagan, § 122. 
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honorific term Bhibra being reserve! for la 


l po ymen of higher spiritual 
standing or priority of conversion, 7 s 


The Jatin caste system. 


The doctrines which livide the Digainbara from the Swet&mbara 
are abstruse and as yet not fully understood, but the former hold that 
the Arhats were saints from birti and so their images should be naked 
and unadorned, while the Swetambara hold that they only attained 
sanctity on reaching manhood and so should be clothed and decked 
with jewels.' The disruption of the Jain community will be 
intelligible, though far from fully explained, when we come to con- 
sider their philosophy, but before doing so a brief note on the caste- 
system of the Jains may be usefully interpolated. 


According to Sir Denzil [bbetson “nearly 99 per cent. of the Jains 
in the Punjab belong to the trading classes and almost exclusively to 
the B4nia and Bhabra castes, the latter being chiefly confined to the 
northern Divisions. [ believe that Oswé4l Banias are almost without an 
exception Swetémbara Jains, and that such of the Kandelwal Bénias and 
Bhébras as are Jains also belong to this sect. The Agarw4l Bénias, on 
the other hand, are, I understand, invariably Digambaras, The 
Mahesri Baénias are seldom if ever Jains? Mr. Lawrence Assistant 
Agent to the Governor-General at Mount Abu, to whose kindness I am 
indebted for much information collected on the spot at Ajmer, the great 
cer.tre of Jainism in those purts, tells me that there the Jains are divided 
into two sects, the Digambaras or Sardogis, and the Swet&émbaras or 
Oswals, and he confirms the assertion after repeating his inquiries at 
my request ‘here is no doubt whatever that ‘Oswal’ is a tribal and 
not a sectarian name, and is quite independent of religion; and that 
the term Sarfogi properly applies to the whole of the Jain laity of what- 
ever sect. But the fact that Osw4l and Swet4mbara are in Ajmer used 
as synonymous shews how strictly the tribe adheres to its sect. This 
erroneous use of the words apparently extends to some parts of the 
Punjab The Bhébras of Hushyérpar who are of course Swetémbarag, 
state distinctly that all Jains are Sardogis, themselves included; buta 
Bhébra of Gurdaspur emphasized his assertion that no Agarwal could 
become a Bhébra by pointing out that the former were all Sardogis. 
On the other hand Mr Wilson writes that in Sirsa on the Réjputéna 
border, the words Oswal and Sardogi, which according to Mr. Lawrence 
express in Ajmer the two poles of Jainism, are - used as almost con: 
vertible terms.’ 'The matter seems to need clearing up. The real fact 
seems to be that Agarw4le belong so invariably to the Digambara and 
Oswéls to the SwetAmbara sect, that the term Oswal is used for the 
latter while Sardogi is applied to the former and more orthodox sect 
only.2 There is a local tradition that Paraenéth, the probable founder 
of the Swetdmbara sect, was an OswAl of Osia or Osnagar in Jodhpur ; 

1 Maclagan, § 122. 

3 The very term Mabesri denotes that they are Vaishnava Hindus: H. A.R. 

8So in Sindh and Uijardt the tribal name Maheasri is used to distinguish Hindu 
from Jain Bénias, 
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the plave from which the Oswals take their name; but the Jain scrip- 
tures say that he was born at Bendres and died in Behar.” 


The same authority points out that the Swetémbara and Digambara 
do not intermarry, and the Bhabras do not intermarry with Sardogis.! 
But the Swet4mbara and Dhtindia are said to intermarry.? These res- 
trictions are purely sectarian, but they may well be accentuated by tribal 
distinctions. However this may be the sectarianism of the Jains does 
not appear to have relaxed their vaste system but to have introduced into 
it new restrictions on intermarriage. The Jain tenets have however 
had other important social consequences. Not only is monogamy the 
general rule, but the survivor of a married couple should not marry 
again and this ideal is [ollowed to some extent by Hindas in the whole 
south-eastern Punjab. Women also hold a better position in Jainism 
than they do in most Hindu castes. 

The Jaen phslosophy. 


Jainism, like Buddhism, is a monastic religion which denies the 
authority of the Vedas and is regarded by the Brahmans as heretical. 
The Jains comprise a laity and a monastic order, and are also divided 
into two great sub-sects the Swetimbaras or ‘ White-robes ’, and the 
Digambaras or ‘ Sky-clad’ as the monks of the latter went about naked 
until the Muhammadans compelled them to adopt a loin cloth. Their 
dogmatic differences are trivial, and they differ more in conduct. 


Jainisin goes back to a very remote period and to those primitive 
currents of religious and metaphysical speculation which gav rise 
to the oldest philosophies of the Sankhya and Yoga, and also to Bud- 
dhism, but while it shares in the theoretical pessimism of those systems 
and in liberation, their ‘practical ideal, it realises their principles in a 
different way. Life in the world, perpetuated by the transmigration 
of the soul, is regarded as essentially bad and painful, and our aim 
must be to put an end to it. This will be attained when we attain 
to right knowledge. Like Sanklya and Yoga, Jainism recognises a 
dualism of matter and soul. Souls ure principally all alike substances 
(monads} characterized by intelligence, connexion with matter caus- 
ing the differences actually in them. Matter is a something capable 
of becoming anything, asin the Sankhya. But Jainism has worked 
out these general metaphysical principles on its own lines, upon ani- 
mistic ideas and popular notions of a cruder and more primitive 
character than the Sankhya, which adopted Brahmanieal ideas. Jain- 
ism being like Buddhism originally an order of monks outside the 
pale of Brahmanism has often been confounded with it, but it re- 
jects the Buddhist views that all things are transitory and that there 
is no absolute or permanent Being. It is at least as old as Buddhism, 
for the canons of the latter sect speak of the rival sect under its old 
name of Nigautha’ and of Nataputta, an epithet of the last Jain 
prophet, Vardhainéna Mahavira, its leader in Buddha’s time. Maha- 
vira indeed was probably soinuwhat older than Buldha. He was 


not however the founler of the sect, an1 no sach traditions as make 
1 VoL II, p,-81 énfra, 
77d 349 


op p. ° 
’Sanskr. Nirgrantha. For what follows J ? i J 
Religion and BtBice bas boon frecly dace vobi’s art. in the Hnacyclopaiia of 
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Buddha the author of a new religion are rved of him 
followed an eatablished faith, caus a donk and in twelve wan 
attained perfect knowledge (kevala). His predecessor Pirshva, the 
last bot one of the Tirthankaras, has better claims to be considered 
the founder of Jainism. He died 250 years before Mahavira. His 
predecessor. Arishtanemi, is said to have died 84,000 years before. the 
latter’s nzrydna and so can hardly be regarded asa historical per- 
sonage. He was the 22nd Tirthankara and is connected with Krishna 
by relationship in the legend. 


Jain philosophy is abstruse. It is based on the theory of the 
‘Indefiniteness of Being ’ which is upheld by a very strange dialectical 
method called Sydédvdda to which the Jains attach so much imports 
a that it is frequently used as a synonym for the Jain system 
itself. 


Supplementary to this is the doctrine of the nayas or ways 
of expressing fhe nature of things. All these are one-sided and contain 
but a part of the truth. 


Metaphysically all things, dravya or substances, are divided into 
‘lifeless,’ ajfoakdya, and ‘lives’ or ‘souls,’ séva. The former com- 
prise space, akdsa, two subtle substances, dharma and adharma, and 
matter, pudgala. Space affords room for souls and matter to subsist, 
dharma enables then to move or be moved, adkarma to rest. In 
primitive speculation the two latter terms seem to have denoted the 
two invisible fluids which cause sin (pépa) and merits (pénya), respec- 
tively Space again is divided into lokdkdsa, occupied by the world of 
things and its negative, the absolute void. Dharma ard adharma are 
co-extensive with the world, and so no soul or atom can get beyond the 
world as outside it neither could move or rest without their aid. Matter 
is eternal and consists of atoms, but it is indeterminate in its nature 
and may become anything, as earth, fire etc. 


Different from matter are the souls, which are infinite in number. 
The whole world is literally filled with them. They are substances 
and, as such, eternal, but are not of definite size, contracting or 
expanding according tothe dimensions of the body in which they are 
incorporated for the time being. Their characteristic is intelligence 
which may be obscured but never destroyed. They are of two kinds, 
mundane (samadrin) and liberated (mudta). The former are still subject 
to the oycle of birth, the latter have accomplished absolute purity, 
will be embodied no more, dwell in perfection at the top of the 
universe and have no more todo with worldly affairs. They have 
reached nérvdna, ntrorsts or mukés. 


A cardinal doctrine of Jainism is the evil influence of karma, 
Matter is of two kinds, gross which we can perceive, and subtle, beyond 
the ken of our senses. The latter, for instance, is that matter which 
is transformed into the different forms of tarma. Subtle matter ready 
to be transformed into karma pours into the soul by influx (dsrava) 
A soul harbours passions (kaskdéya) which like a viscous substance retain 
this subtle matter, and combines with it, by bandha (combination). This 
subtle matter in euch oo mbination is transformed into the 8 kinds of 
karmaand for ms a kind of subtle body, Aarmanashartra, which olings to 
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tke cou! in all its future births and determines its individual lot. But 
as it has been caused, co Aarma in its turn causes painful or pleasant 
conditions and events which the individual must undergo. Having 
thus produced its due effect, the ‘arma matter is purged from the soul 
by ntrjard or ‘ purging off’ The bandha and nirjard processes go on 
simultaneously, and thereby the soul is forced to continue its mundane 
existence. After death it goes, with its Aarmanashartra, straightway to 
the place of its new birth and assumes ifs new body, contracting or 
expanding according to its size. 

Embodied souls are living beings, and their classification is of 
great practical as well as theoretical interest to the Jains. Their 
highest duty, parama dharma, being not to kill any living beings, 
ahtnsa, they must learn the various forms which life may possess, The 
highest have five senses, and such are the vertebrates. Others may have 
fewer, and the lowest have only the sense of touch. Most insects have 
two, e.g. bees have the senses of touch and sight The higher animals, 
men, denizens of heaven, and the gods possess in addition an internal 
organ or mind (manas) and are therefore rational (s:mjnzm), while the 
lower animals are asamjnin. The Jain notions about beings with only one 
organ are in part peculiar to themselves. Ae the four elements are ani- 
mated by souls, so particles of earth, water etc., are the body of souls 
called earth-livee, water-livesand soon These ele nentary lives live, die 
and are re-born, in the same or another elementary body. They may be 
gross or subtle, and the latter are invisible. The last class of one- 
organed lives are plants ; in some species each plant is the body of one 
soul only, but of other species each plant is an aggregation of em- 
bodied souls which have all functions of life, such as nutrition and 
respiration, in common. That plants have souls is a belief shared by 
other Indian philsophies, hut the Jains have developed this theory in 
a Temarkable way. Plantsin which only one soul is embodied are 
ae gross, and can only exist in the habitable world; but those of 
which each is a colony of plant-lives may also be subtle and, being 
invisible, may be distributed all over the world. Such plants are 
called mtgoda, and are composed of an infinite number of souls forming 
a very small cluster, have respiration and nutrition in common, and 
experience the most exquisite pains. Innumerable mtgodags form a 
globule, and with them the whole space of the world is closely packed, 
asabox is filled with powder. The mtgodas furnish the supply of 
souls. in place of those who have reached nsrvéna. But an infinitesimal 
fraction of a single mzgoda has sufficed to replace all the souls liberated 
since the beginningless past down to the present, so the eansdéra will 
never be empty of living beings. 

Mundane bein:'s are also divided or cross-divided into four grades 


(gate), vse. denizens of hell, animals, men and gods, into which beings 
are born according to their merits or demerits 


‘he theory of karma being the key-stone of the Jain system 
merits fuller explanation. The natural qualities of soul are jxdna 
(= gyén, profound reflection) or perfect knowledge, intuition or faith 
(darshana), highest blise and all kinds of perfections, but these inborn 
qualities are obscured in mundane souls by the surma-matter. When 
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it has penetrated the soul it is transformed into * kinds (prarrs{#) of 
karma singly or severally which form the tdrmanashartra, just as 
food is transformed by digestion. These 8 kinds include gotra, ¢e, 
that which determines the race, caste, family. social standing &c. of 
the individual: dyueka, which determines his length of life as a 
hell-being, man, god or animal; and nda, which produces the 
various elements which collectively make up an individual existence, 
eg. the body with its general and special faculties ete. Each kind 
of furma has aleo predestined limits of time within which it must 
take effect and be purged off. Connected with this theory of karma. 
working is that of the six /eshyds. The totality of karma amalgamat- 
ed by a soul induces on it a transcendental colour, which our eyes 
cannot perceive. This is calied leshyd, and it may be black, blue 
cr grey, which are bad, and yellow, red or white, which are good 
‘ characters’ morally.! 


The individual state of the soul is produced hy its inborn nature 
and the vitiating<action of farma, and this is its developmental or 
pdrindmeka state. But there are other states which refer only to the 
behaviour of the arma. Ordinarily karma takes effect and produces its 
proper results: then the soul is in. the avdaytka state. But by proper 
efforts karma may be neutralized (épashami/a) fora time, though 
it is still present, then the soul is in the aupashanikas ate. When 
it is annihilated, the soul is in the 4sh peta state, which is necessary for 
reaching wtrvdna. The kshdy:ka and aupashamtka are the states of holy 
men, but ordinary good men are in a Ashdyopashamtka in which some 
karma is annihilated, some neutral, and some atill active. This doctrine 
has an important bearing on practical Jain ethics. The whole ap- 
paratus of monastic conduct is required to prevent the formation of 
new karma, and it is also stopped by austerities (¢azas) which, moreover, 
annihilate old £arma speedily, 


Jain ethios has for its end the realisation of ntrvdna or moksha, and 
to attain it the possession of the three jewels of right faith, knowledge 
and condnuet is essential, Of first importance are the 5 vows (vrataa), 
not to kill, lie, steal, indulge in sexual intercourse, and to renounce 
all interest in worldly things, especially to keep no property These 
are the 5 great vows (mahdvrata) taken by every monk on enter- 
ing the order, or, as it is called. taking dikekd. Laymen should 
also observe them as far as conditions permit, butif they were to 
observe all of them they could not go abou their buziness. So 
they may observe the small vows (anvyrata) and refrain from in- 
tentionally killing living things for food, pleasure or gain and so on. 
A layman may, however, take one of the following particular vows 
(shttavrata) .—he may limit the distance to which he will go in any 
direction (digvirats) ; abstain from engaging in anything that does not 
strictly concern him ; set a measure to bis food, drink and anything he 
enjoy” besides avoiding grosser pleasures these 3 vows are called 
gunavrata); he may also reduce the area in which be may move 
(deshavérata); give up, by -sitting motionless and meditating on holy 


| Jacobi pointe out that the belief in coloars of the soul scems to be very old as 
evidenced by the expressions, ‘a black soul,’ ‘a bright eoul ’ which were apparently under- 
stood in & literal sense. 
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things, all sinful actions at stated times (sd mdyska) ; live as a monk on 
the 8th, 11th or 15th day of the lunar fortnight at least once a month 
(paushadhopavdsa) ; and provide for monks. These 4 last vows are 
called shtkshdvrata or disciplinary. Eating by night is forbidden to 
all Jains, monks or laymen, as are certain kinds of food. The rules for 
a voluntary death have a similar end in view, vez. to enable laymen to 
participate in the merits of monastic life without absolutely renouncing 
the world. Jainism differed from early Buddhism in that it regarded 
the lay state as preliminary to, and in many cases a preparation for, the 
monastic life, instead of regarding the laity as outsiders. But in 
modern times a change seems to have come abort in this respect as the 
monastic order is now recruited chiefly from novices entering it at an 
early age, not from laymen in general. Nevertheless the principle that 
the duties of the laity differ only in degree, not in kind, from those of 
the monks, has contributed greatly to the stability of Jainism. Monastic 
diacipline is elaborate! but not as a rule severe or grotesque. In Jain 
aaceticiam yoga means the activity of body, speech and mind through 
which karma-matter pours into the soul and to prevent this dsrava it is 
necessary to regulate those activities by the 3 gupits or guardings of 
the mind etc. The monk must also observe the 5 samztts, t.e. he must 
be cautious in walking ete., lest he kill or hurt any living thing. He 
must avoid vices and endure discomfort and hardship without flinching. 
The last item in bis curriculum is ¢apas or asceticism, but it must be 
practised in the right way and with right intentions for there are also 
‘austerities of fools,’ bélatapas, through which temporary or temporal 
merits, such as supernatural powers, birth as a god etv., may indeed be 
acquired, but: the highest good can never be attained. Tapas is one of 
the most important institutions in Jainism, and it is either external or 
internal. Among the former austerities fasting is the most conspicuous 
and it has been developed into a fine art. Its usual form is to eat only 
one meal every 2nd, 3rd, and 4th day and so on down to half a year. 

Another form is to starve oneself to death. Other forms of abstinence 
are also practised and to the same category belong also sitting in seclud- 
ed spots for meditation and the postures taken up during it. Internal 
austerities include confession and repentance. Greater sins must be 
confessed to a superior (é/ochana) and repented of. In less serious 
cases penance consists in standing erect in a certain position for a given 
time (kdyotsarga\, but for graver transgressions the superiors prescribe 

the penance and in the worst cases a new ordination of the guilty monk, 

Contemplation (¢4¢dna) is the most important spiritual exercise. Con- 
templation may be evil or good andthe latter is of two kinds, re- 

ligious (dharma) and pure (shukiz), The former leads to intuitive 
cognition not only of religious truths but of other things hidden from 

common mortals, and the accuracy of knowledge in all kinds of science 
claimed in the sacred books and later treatises is to be ascribed in great 

measure to this intuition. Pare contemplation leads throagh four stages 

to final emancipation, and at the last stage when the wordly existence 
is drawing rapidly to its close the remaining karma may be suddenly 
consumed by a kind of explosion called samudghdta. Then in the last 


1 For the Kalpa-Sutra, an old collection of disciplinary rales for Jaina monks, sec 
Ind, Ant,, 1910, p. 257 f. : 
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stage all karma being annihilated and all activities having ceased 
the soul leaves the body and ascends to the top of the universe 
where the liberated souls stay for ever. Pure contemplation however 
is not by itself a means of attaining iiberation but only the last 
link in a long chain of preparation and only kevaléns, ‘those who 
have reached omniscience’, can enter into the last two atages which 
lead directly to liberation. The last man to attain keva/a was 
JambésvAmin, the disciple of [fah4vira’s disciple Sudharman, and 
he was liberated on his death, Hence during the ret of the present 
Avagarpini period no body wil! be born who will revch nirvdua in the 
same existence though »zrvdaa is necessarily preceded by twelve years of 
self-mortification of the flesh which should be the closing act of a 
monk’s career. The Jains also attach great importance to the doctrine 
of the fourteen guxasthdnae or fourteen steps which lead from total igno- 
rance and wrong belief to absolute purity of the soul and final libera- 
tion. 


The terms dsrav7 or pouring in and s1mvara or stoppage are as 
old as Jainism, and from it the Buddhists must have borrowed the for- 
inerterm. But they ase itin a different sense and instead of derava they 
employ the term dsravakyhaya or ‘destruction of the dsrava for they 
do not regard the karma as subtle matter and deny the existence of a 
soul into which it could have influx. In Buddhism samvariu denotes 
‘restraint,’ as in s#/asamoura ‘ restraint under the moral law.’ This 
seems to prove that Jainisin is considerably older than Buddhism. 


The monk’s outfit is restricted to bare necessities, clothes, a 
blanket, aud alms-Lowl, a stick, a broom to sweep the ground, a piece 
of cloth to cover the mouth when speaking lest insects should enter it. 
‘The man’s outfit is the same but they have additional clothes. The 
Digambara uses peacock’s feathers instead of a broom. Monks shave 
the head, or preferably remove the hair by plucking it, a rite peculiar 
to the Jains and necessary at particular times. Originally the monks 
had to lead a wandering life except during the monsoon when they 
recessed at one place—compare the Buddhist vassa. But this ordinance 
has been modined owing to the institution of convents, updshraya, 
corresponding to the Buddhist wtdras. The Svetémbara as a rule 
only visit places where there are such updsray2s and in them the monks 
preach to laymen A monk’s duties are-arduous, e.g. he should only 
sleep 3 hours in the night and devote the rest of the day to repentance 
of sins, study, begging, the removal of insects from his clothes ete. 
and meditation. When the novice (shatkeha) is initiated he takes the 
vows (vratddana , renounces the world (pravarajyd) and takes déksha 
The most important rite at his initiation is the shaving or pulling out 
of the hair under a tree. He may then rise to the degrees of upddhy- 
dya, dchdrya, vdchaka, ganin etc. according to his qualifications and 
functions as a teacher and superior. 

‘he Jain cosmography differs widely from that of the Brahmans, 
especially with regard to the upper spheres or heavens. The world has 
in time neither beginning nor end. In space the Universe occupies the 
part called Lokikasha as distinguished from the absolute void. It is 
figured as a spindle resting on half of another, or as a woman with her 


1123 The history of Jain dissent. 


arms akimbo. Older still is the comparison with a man: the earth’s 
disk is in the lower part of the middle and forms the man’s waist, be- 
low it are the hells and above it the upper regions. These regions are 
too numerous to be detailed here, but in the centre of the earth itself 
towers Mt. Meru, 100.900 yoyunas high, round which revolve suns, 
moons and stars. Immediately above its summit begins the threefold 
system of heavenly regions called Vi-:nanas, the abodes of the Vaimé- 
nika gods, which nu:nber 26 in all. In Ishatprigbhéra, the hichest, 
dwell the souls in liberation.! 

As the soul by itself has an upward gravity and will, if cleansed of all 
karma, rise in astraight line to this heaven on leaving the body, the Jains 
permit religious suicide in two cases, though they condemn bdlamaransa 
or ‘ unwise death’ and recommend ptndttamarana or a ‘ wise death,’ In 
the trst case if a Jain contracts a mortal disease or isin danger of 
vertain death he may resort to self-starvation anda monk should do g0 
rather than break the rules of his order or when he cannot sustain 
the austerities prescribed. In the second a pious layman may go 
through a regular course of religious life, the phasea of which are the 
11 standards (pratemd), the first being observed for one month, the 
second for two, and soon In the last standard, which he must ob- 
serve for 11 months, he becomes practically a monk and at its end 
abstains from all food and devotes himself to self-mortifioation, patiently 
awaiting death which will ensue within a month. In the ense of a 
monk the period of self-mortification lasts 12 years instead of as 
many inonths but during it he should try to ward off premature death, 
At the end of this period he should abstain from all food and the 
severance of the soul from the body may be brought about by three 
different methods in two of which the movements of the limbs are 
restricted. 

A system of theology and mythology so rich in ideas naturally 
produced an equal variety of religious symbolism in art and Jain icono- 
graphy is as highly developed as Buddhist. But the subject has not yet 
been fully studied. Some notes on it are given by Prof. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar,’ but complete explanations are lacking. It appears however that a 
kevalin’s place in heaven is represented ov earth by a samivasarana, a 
shrine with three ramparts, the innermost of gems with battlements of 
rubies, coustructed by the Vaimanikas, the second of gold with battlement 
of gems, constructed by the Jyotiskas or gods of Sun, Moon, stars ete, 
and the outer of silver with battlements of gold, built by Bhavanapatis.® 
All the elaborate architecture and art lavished on such a building have 
their meanings, as have the processional entries and ritual Animals, 
it should be noted, appear to be adinitted to the shrine, though not to 
its inmost rampart. The whole picture of such a shrine drawn in the 
manuals used by Jain artists is an extraordinirily comprehensive ono 
of all nature joining in the worship of one who has attained to 
perfect knowledge and listening to his teaching. 


‘E, R. E,, Vol. 4, pp. 160-1, Jain Cosmography by H. Jacobi. 

310., 4, pp. 434-5. 

5 Ind, Ant., 1911, p. 125 f. and p. 153 f, 
* Ib, pp. 167-8, If may be conjectured that these are the higher animals. 
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The doctrine of sarma lent itself equally to the construct; 
countless tales which pointed a moral, voile. tins te a 
al] its forms and the need for self-purificatian, These tales were 
embodied in stune reliefs whose interpretation is being slowly worked 
out by the aid of such Jain scriptures as the Tirthukalp2 just as the 
Buddhist sculptures are being translated with the help of the /dtakas. 
The story of the princess who was born a kite for the slauchter of a 
snake resembling a fowl but was reborn as a princess as a reward for her 
kindness to a tired Jaina nun inher last incarnation but one will be 
found in an article on Jat4a Teonography by Prof. Bhandarkar.! 


The hestory of the Jatn sects. -- Like Buddhism Jainism will have to 
be studied in its sects. Quite apart from the various schools and orders 
into which it has been divided it has been rent by no less than eight 
schisms (nthrana) according to the Swetambaras. Of these the first 
was originated by Mahavira’s son-in-law Jamali and the last in 83 
A. D. gave rise to the Digambara sect.2 But the last-named know 
nothing ofthe earlier schisms and say that under Bhadrabahu rose 
the Ardhaphalaka eect which in 80 A D. developed into the Swetim- 
bara sect. This is the more remarkable in that doctrinal differences 
are not acute. The Digambaras? hold that sevalins, such as the 
Tirthankaras, live without food, that Méh4vira’s embryo was not remov- 
ed from Devananda’s womb to that of Trishal4, that a monk who owns 
any property, even clothes, and a woman, cannot reach ntrvdna. 
While the Dizambaras disown the canonical books of the Swetambaras, 
holding that they were lost after Mahavira's vtrvdua, they recognise one 
at least of the most authoritative Swetdmbara sutras. Nevertheless in 
consequence of their early separation they have an ecclesiastical as well 
as literary mae of their own and their religious ceremonies especially 
in regard to the laity differ from those of their rivals. With them their 
list of the patriarchs only agrees in respect of the 1st, Jambu, and the 
6th Bhadrabahu. The latter, they say, migrated to the south at the 
head of the true monks and from him dates the loss of their sacred 
literature. According to their modern tradition the main church (mila- 
sangha) split into four ganas—Nandi, Sena, Simba and Deva—about 
the close of the lst century A. D.? 


The list of Swet4mbara patriarchs begins with Mahavira’s disciple 
Sudharman and ends with the 33rd, Sandilya or Skandila. In some 
cases the names of the disciples of each patriarch, and of the schools 
and branches (or orders) styled ganz, kuéa ov shakha, founded by or 
originating with him are preserved. After the 6th, Bhadrabahu, a 
great expansion of Jainism took place in the north and north-west of 
India. In later times gackehkas or schools were founded by individual 
teachers, theoretically 84 in number and differing only in minute details 
of conduct. Of these the most important 1s the Kharatara which has 
split up into many minor gachekas, the Tapa, Anchela &c. aud the 
most interesting is the Upikesa gachcha, ‘known as the Oswal Jains,’ 

14,8, R., 1906-6, p. 141 f. 


2 Als» called Digvasanas : E.R. E, Vol. 4, p. 704, Another Swetdmbara version is 
that in 83 A. D. Shivabbdti started the heretical sect of the Botikas or Digambaras : +5. 


3 For details of these four ‘ orders’ see Vol, II, énfra, p. 846. 
Q 
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who begin their descent from Parsva, Mahévira’s predecessor.! Down 
to the 9th century A. D much uncertainty prevails as to Jain history 
and the legend that the first patron king of the suct was Asoka’s grand- 
son Samprati is very doubtful. 


Modern Satn temples. 


The Jain temple at Zira is called after the name of Sri Paras 
N&th, who was its founder. After the completion of the mandsr all 
persons of the Jain sect gathered together and adored Sri Krab Dev, 
one of the 24 incarnations, on the shuds skddshks in Maghar Sambat 
1948 (7th April 1887). On that day an annual fair is held and the 
banner of the temple is oarried through the town in a great pro- 
cession. This is called rath jétra. The temple contains many imayes 
made of metal. Of these, the image of Paras N&th, the finest, is 3} 
feet high. The wedton which the image is installed is also hand- 
some and decorated with gold. The administration is carried on by 
the Jain community, but pujdrés are employed as servants, their duties 
being to open the mandir, clean it and supply fresh water for the 
washing of the images &c. Worship is generally performed by Jains. 
but in their absence it is performed by the temple servants who are 
Brahmans. Asa rule, the pwjéri must bear a good character and 
avoid eating flesh, drinking wine &c. It is of little importance 
whether he be celibate or not. The pujdre is not heyeditary and is 
dismissed on infringement of any of the above rales. No special 
reverence is paid to the chief priest. ‘The usage of charas is forbidden. 
Sweetmeat is used as dhog, but anything else may also be offered as 
such to the image. It is important to light the sacred lamp and burn 
dhip and incense in the temple. Cash offerings are deposited in its 
treasury, and are only spent on its upkeep. No other shrines are 
connected with this. Many pictures of certain gods are hung on the 
temple walls. 


At the mandér of the Saraogis at Teh! in Karn4l an annual fair, 
called Kals& Jal, is held on the 14th of the light half of Bhadon, and 
at this the image of Mahfréj is carried The fair was first held in 
S. 1942, though the temple was founded inS 1901 It contaius marble 
images of Paras Nath, Mahébiri and Ajat Nath, each 14 feet high. Its 
administration is carried on by the Saraogi community, each member 
taking duty in turn. No special reverence is paid to the pujéré on duty 
and there is no ritual or sacred lamp. 


* The above, from H. Jacobi’s account in E.R E., Vol. 7, p 478, diff ood deal 
from that given tnfre in Vol. II, pp. 846-7. J P , differs a g ea 
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SEction 4.—Tue Hinpvus or tHe Punyap. 


THE eLasticiry oF Htnpvuism.— What is Hinduism—not the 
Hinduism of the Vedas, which was a clearly defined oult followed by a 
select society of a superior race living among despised barbarians of the 
lowest type, but the Hinduism of to-day, the religion of the masses of 
India, which has to struggle for existence against the inroads of other and 
perhaps higher forms of belief ? The difficulty of answering this question 
springs chiefly from the marvellous catholicity and elasticity of the Hindu 
religion. It is in the first place essentially a cosmogony, rather than a 
code of ethics. The esoteric teaching of the higher forms of Hinduism 
does doubtless include ethical doctrines, but they have been added to 
rather than sprung from the religion itself. Indeed it seems to me that 
a polytheistic creed must, from the very nature of things, be devoid of 
all ethical significance. The aspects of Nature and the manifestations of 
physical force are manifold, and can reasonably be allotted toa multi- 
plicity of gods, each supreme in his separate province; but only one 
rule of conduct, one standard of right and wrong is possible, and it 
cannot conveniently be either formulated or enforced by a Divine Com- 
mittee. In many respects this separation of religion from ethios is 
doubtless an advantage, for it permits of a healthy development of the 
rules of conduct as the ethical perceptions of the race advance. When 
the god has once spoken, his worshippers can only advance by modifying 
their interpretation of his commands ; and no greater misfortune coufd 
befall a people than that their religion should lend all the sanctions of 
its hopes and terrors to a precise code of right and wrong, formulated 
while the conscience of the nation was yet young and its knowledge 
imperfect. 


But if the non-ethical nature of the Hindu religion isin some res- 
pects an advantage to its followers, it has also greatly increased the 
difficulty of preserving that religion in its original purity. The old 
Aryans, who worshipped the gods of the Vedas, were surrounded by races 
whose deities differed from their own in little but name, for both were 
but personifications of the forces of Nature. What more natural than 
that, as the two peoples intermingled, their gods should gradually 
become associated in a joint Pantheon. Ifthe gods of the Vedas were 
mightier, the gods of the country might still be mighty. If malevolent, 
it was well to propitiate them ; if benevolent, some benefits might 
perhaps be had from them. In either case it was but adding the worship 
of afew new gods to that of many old ones ; for since neither these 
nor those laid down any immutable rules of conduct or belief, no change 
of life, no supersession of the one by the other was necessary. The 
evils the Hindus feared from their deities were physical; the sop 
they hoped for material and not spiritual. Their gods were offended, 
not by disbelief and sin, but by neglect ; they were to be propitiated, 
not by repentance and a new life, but by sacrifice and ceremonial 
observance ; and so long as their dues were discharged they would not 
grudge offerings made to others as an additional insurance against 


Ibbetson, 
§ 910, 


Ibbeteon, 
§ 211. 
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evil.) The members of the Hindu Pantheon had many ranks and degrees, 
and, among the superior gods at any rate, each worshipper selected for him. 
self that one which he would chiefly venerate. Thus it was easy to 
add on at the bottom of the list without derogating from the dignity 
of those at the top ; while the relative honour in which each was held 
presently became a matter for the individual to decide for himself. And 
so we find that the gates of the Hindu Olympus have ever stood open 
to the strange gods of the neighbourhood, and that. wherever Hindus 
have come into contact with worship other than their own they have 
combined the two, and even have not unseldom given the former pre- 
cedence over the latter. The Hindu of the plains worships the saints of his 
Musalmén neighbours, and calls his own original gods by Muhammadan 
names unknown to an Indian tongue ; the Hindu of the bills worships 
the devils and deities of the aborigines, and selects for special honour that 
one of his own proper divinities whose nature is most akin to theirs ; both 
mollify by offerings innumerable agencies, animal, human, demoniacal, or 
semi-divine, who are not perhaps ranked with the greater gods of the 
temples, but who may do harm, and to propitiate whom is therefore a 
wise precaution. 


BrRaHMANISM THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURE or HunpvIsm.—But 
through all these diversities there does run a@ common element, the 
clue to which is to be found in the extraordinary predominance which 
the priestly class have obtained in India, as the explanation of the 
diversity iteelf is largely to be found in the greed of that class. In 
polytheistic Europe the separation of ethics from religion was no less 
complete than in India ; but while in the latter the study of the two was 
combined, in Europe Greece developed religion into philosophy, while 
Rome formulated practical ethics in the shape of law, and each was 
content to receive at the hands of the other the branch which that other 
had made her own. When Christianity swept away the relics of the old 
gods, the separation had become too complete to be ever wholly obliter- 
ated ; and though the priests of the new monotheism struggled fiercely, 
and with no small measure of success, to recombine the two and to gub- 
stitute the canon for the civil law, yet. there ever existed by the side of, 
but distinct from the clergy, a lay body of educated lawyers who shared 
with them the learning of the day and the power which that learning 
conferred. Ifthen under such circumstances the political power of the 
Church in Europe was for centuries so immense for good or evil as we 
know it to have been, it may be conceived how wholly all authority was 
concentrated in the hands of the Brahmans and with what tyranny they 
exercised that power in India, where all learning of every sort and kind 


1“T suspect that in many cases the strictly territorial nature of the aboriginal gods 
fevilitated their inclusion in the Hindu worship. It would be lese difficult to recognise a 
deity who did not even claim authority beyond certain set bounds, or pretend to rival the 
Vedic gods in their limitless power ; and it would sccm especisliy reagonable on entering 8 
territory to propitiate the local powers who might be offended by the intrusion, ‘The gods of 
the hills were, and many of them are still, undcubtedly territo:ial—see -nfra, Hinduism in 


the Himalayas. It would be interes.ing to discover whether the aboriginal gods of the plains 
preaented the same characteristic, 


i With them the limits of ike tribe would probably define 
the territory, in the absence of any impassable physica) bcurdpries such ae are afforded by 
mountain ranges.” [Ibbeteon.] 
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was absolutely confined to the priestly class.1 The result was that 
Hinduism early degenerated from a religion into a sacerdotalism, and 
would, in its present form, be far better described as Brahmanism than 
by any other single word ; and it is this abject subjection to and venera- 
tion for the Brahman which forms the connecting link that runs 


through and binds together the diverse forme of worship and belief of 
which I have spoken. 


It is iu’ this predominance of the priesthood, moreover, that 
we may find an explanation at once of the catholicity and of the exclu- 
siveness which characterise the Hindu religion. If to give to a Brahman 
is to worship God, the larger the circle of worshippers the better for the 
Brahman ; and if new worshippers will not leave their gods behind them, 
it would be foolish to exclude them on that account, as there is ample 
room forall. On the other hand, as the Levitical body so increased in 
numbers that a portion of them was necessarily illiterate, the Brahmans 
were compelled to fall back upon hereditary virtue as the only possible 
foundation for the power of their class. Here they found in the tribal 
divisions of the people, and in the theory of the hereditary nature of oc- 
cupations which had sprung from them, an institution suited to 
their purpose and ready to their hands; and this they developed into that 
complex web of caste-restrictions and disabilities which envelopes a high- 
caste Hindu from his mother’s womb, Andso the special power and 
sanctity of the Brahman came to depend for its very existence upon the 
atringency with which caste-distinctions were maintained, the act of 
worship was subordinated to the idea of ceremonial purity, and for a 
definite creed was substituted the domination of a priestly class, itself 
divided into a thousand sects and holding a thousand varieties of doctrine. 
To the aborigine who, with his gods on his back, sought admission 
within the pale of Hinduism, these restrictions presented no obstacle. 
They were but developments of the system which obtains in all primitive 
forms of society : and so faras they differed from the rules which he 
already observed, they tended to raise him in the social svale by hedging 
him round with an exclusiveness which was flattering if inconvenient. 
But to the outcast, whose hereditary habits or occupation rendered him 
impure from the birth, admission was impossible, at least to the full 
privileges of Hinduism. ? 

The sacerdotal despotism has now altogether over-shadowed 
the religious element; and the caste-system has thrust its roots so deep 
into the whole social fabric that its sanction is social rather than 
religious. A man may disbelieve in the Hindu ‘Trinity, he may in- 
vent new gods of his own however foul and impure, he may worship 
them with the most revoltiag orgies, he may even abanilon all belief in 
supernal powers, and yet remain a Hindu. But he must reverence and 
feed the Brahman, he must abide by caste rules and restrictons, he 


1 The position of the Brahmans with respect to religion in India seems to have been 
closely analogous to that which the lawyers formerly held with respect to law in England. 
The language in which religious rites were conducted was scrupulously kept from the 
knowledge of the people, while the procedure was oxtremely technical, nnd any error in 
form, however minute, destroyed the efficacy of the ceremony. 5 

* [ had, after repeated warnings, to fine severe y one of my Hindu compilers, a man in 
a good position, and of education and intelligence, but whe positively retused to include 
scavengers who returned themselves as Hindus in the figures for that religion, 
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must preserve himself from ceremonial pollution and from contact 
and communion with the unclean on pain of becoming Anathema 
Maranatha. With individuals indeed even these restrictions are relaxed, 
on the condition that they affect a personal sanctity which, hy encourag- 
ing superstition and exciting terror shall tend to the glorification of the 
priesthood ; and the filthy Aghori, smeared with luman ordure and feeding 
on carrion and even on human earrion,! ie still a Hindu. But the 
masses must observe the rules; and any who should, like Buddha or 
B&ba Nanak propose to admit the body of the laity to share in a license 
which is permitted to the naked ascetic, would at once ke disavowed. 
The Christian and Buddhist recognise no distinction of caste, nor does 
the Musalm&n eave where influenced by the example of those whom he 
has so bitterly persecuted, while all three profess to disregard the 
Brahman; and for this reason, and not because they worship a different 
god, the Hindu holds their teuch to |e pollution. The Sikh has fallen 
away from his original faith ; in his reverence for the Brahman and 
his observance of caste-rules he differs only in degree from his 
Hindu neighbour; and I shall presentiy show how difficult it is to 
draw the line between the two religions. The Jain I take to be little 


more than a Hindu sect. 
VEDIC CULTS. 


Ata census when a man is asked to say what deity he specially 
affects, he will often say that he worships all the gods alike. But what- 
ever gods he may name they are not as a rule those of the Vedas or Pus 
vanas. Nevertheless the worship of Brahma is still to be found in the 
Punjab. Thus Adi Brahma is worshipped at Tiri in Kulu. At his fes- 
tival he is personated by a villager seated in a high-backed sedan chair, 
with eight masks of metal silvered and gilt at the back. About the chair 
are stuek tufts of barley and peacock’s feathers and everyone present wears 
a bunch of young barley in his cap. The man who acts the god affects 
to answer questions, and his replies often cause much merriment.? Adi 
Brahma also seems to have a temple at Khokhan Dera in Kulu where 
he is worshipped at four festivals, one held on the Ist of Bais4kh, 
Sawan and Asuj and on the full moon day of Maghar, each lasting four 
days. Brahman geota also hasa temple ata place caWled Darewa-i- 
Dhara in Kothi Térdpur where he is worshipped yearly from Sunday to 
Thursday in the dark halves of Séwan, Maghar and Phagan. 


In Saraj a deota Brahma is worshipped. The story goes that a 
villager once saw a Brahman sitting in a lonely forest, so he asked 
what had brought bim there. The Brahman replied that he was a god 
and that if the people made an image of him and worshipped it, they 
would obtain their heart’s desire, and further that any questions put to 
him through his gur or disciple would be answered. So saying the 
Brahman disappeared beneath the earth. The temple is said to have 
been founded in the Dwapar Yug It is of stone and contains a black 
stone image, 3 feet high and 2 broal, Its administration is carried on 

* An -Aghori was caught by the police ii the Rohtak district about 1881 iu the act 
of devouring.a newly buried child which he had dug up for the purpose. For other ins 
stances of aghorbidya, which seems to be a term for their ritual cannibalism. sce Rus-ell’s 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, 11, p.15. Also Omau’s Mystics, Asceltcs 


and Sainte of India, pp. 164-5, there cited. 
7 N.LN.Q., L,§ 431, citing Moorcroft and Trebeck’s Jonvraey to Ladikh, I, p. 176. 
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by a kdrddr, a Kanet of the Kashab got. Heis married. A Sdrsut 
Brahman pujdrz is also employed for worship. He is « Gautam by goé 
He too is married. Both these posts are purely hereditary. Seven 
other shrines are connected with this one. Brahma is not worshipped in 
Chamba, nor are there any temples to him so faras Dr. Hutchison 
can ascertain. 


In Ambala the shrine of Brahma is a stone under a Jargat, 
‘ banyan, ’ tree, and offerings are made to it to cure fevers and recover 
lost property.! 

Brahm himse!f is returned by some, bit a min who returns himself 
as a worshipper of Brahm? generally means little more than that he 
worships the Supreme God, Parmeshar +0 mdntdé hat, or Khudé ko 
mantdé hat,—an assertion in which almost all Hindus would join. The 
term Brahm-panthi may refer in some cases to Brahmos, but there 
appears to be a sect of this name with svecial doctrines of its own. It 
is found in Hazara, and was started by aman called Gautam Raghi, 
and its holy book is termed the Nydyak Granth. It worships one God 
only : its members are recruited from all castes, and they partake of 
animal food ; their object is to associate freely with both Hindus and 
Musalmans and they are consequently looked on with disfavour 
by both religions. 

The other two members of the Hindu Triad—Shiva and Vishni— 
are more frequently before the minds vf the modern Hindu than Brahm, 
and their respective worships represent two distinct forms of Welief and 
practice regarding which I shall be speaking presently Omitting 
for the present Rém Chandra and Krishn, whose cult is closely con 
nected with tnat of Vishnd, the most popular of the minor deities are 
Ganesh and Hanimén and Bhairon. Ganesh is the well-known ele- 
phent deity, the “obviator of difficulties and impediments ”’ and as 
such is invoked at the commencement of a journey or of work of any 
kind. He is worshipped, first of all the gods in holy rites; women 
are particularly devoted to his worship; and his followers fast in his 
name on the 19th of each month, more especially in Ma&gh. He is 
also known as the Sangat-deota, 

The worship of Hanumén or Mahdbir, the monkey-god is closely 
connected with that of Rém, in whose aid Hanimén fought against 
the demons of Lanké. He is represented as a red--oloured monkey 
with a long tail and is worshipped. by all castes Le is supposed, 
however, to be the particular patron of the wandering acrobats of the 

1 Wynyard’s Ambdla Settlement Rep., § 41°. 

9 Strictly speaking Brahm is pure spirit or déma in the pantheistic sense — pervading all 
space, Bralimg is the manifestation of spirit, and so a distinctiov shoald be drawn: Brahm 
is impersonal, aud Brahma conveys the conception of personality. 

3 During his residence in the Himalayas Gautama founded the Nyfyak acct: S.C. R, 
II, p. 430 Bui the Gautam Raghiof the text may be the Gautima Rikhi, author of the 
Nydya or aialectical philosophy described in Colebrook-’s Essays, 1, p. 280 ff. Gautama was 
aleo called Akslapdda or Akshachar:na and his followers Ashapddih, but no trace of such 
a school ia now to be found in this Province, unless it is represented by the modern Brahmy 
pauthis. A scandalous legend about this Gautama rishi will be fouud on p. 126 infra. 
The term nydya has many meanings, but its most usual one ia ‘logic’; Platta’ Hindustani 
Dicty., p, 1164. lt is not’ confined to Hinduism, the Nydyavatara of Siddha Sena 
Divakera being the earliest Jain work on pure logic. 
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Hissar district, the B&dis of the Bagar and the Nats of the J angal 
or Des. A small shrine to HandmAn is often erected near the site of 
a new well which is under construction, in order to prevent accidents 
during the process, and also to ensure that the water shal] turn out 
sweet. He is respected for his generosity and chivalry. is followers 
fast of a Tuesday, and on that day distribute sweetmeats. 


At Gurkhri, four miles from Kangra town, there is a temple to 
Anjana, wife of Kesari and mother of Hanuman, whom Anjana bore 
to Vayu or Pavana, the wind, not to her husband Kesari, a monkey, 
Hence Hanumén obtained his metronym of Anjaneya. A fair is held 
in her honour in October and many years ago a man attending this fair 
disturbed a bees’ nest and a sung was composed to celebrate the event.! 


Bhairon or Bhairava is described tnfra. 


EARLY SAINTS AND HEROES —Along with the gods themselves we 
may notice the names of demigods and rzshis to whom special reverence 
is paid. There are the five Pandavas, the heroes of the Mahdbndrat, 
favourite objects of worship in the east, and sometimes addressed as 
the Panj-Pfr Many are the legends current abont these heroes and 
they are localised at quite a number of places. The hill of Mokshpuri, 
just above Dunga Gali, has an elevation «of 9282 ft. Its name means 
‘hill of salvation’ and on its summit isa Pduddédn da Sthdn, or 
‘ place of the Pénduas,’ where it is said they were visited and tempted 
by apsaras who still frequent the place. Such s¢hdvs are not uncommon 
in the Himalayas. They are also known as Pdnch Pandu and often 
consist of a small square enclosure: in this stands a tree, on which 
rags are hung. At every sankrdnt a kind of fair is held for the 
benefit of those in charge. It is believed that any attempt to build 
on the site would fail. Another hero is Shfmji, the Chaubén Rajé 
of Garh Dadna, who gave his head to Krishna and Arjan on condition 
that he should be allowed to see the fight between the Kauravas and 
Pandavas. And there is Dhanwantar or Dhanwénd, the old physician, 
who is still looked up to by the Hindu members of the profession. 
And there is Daruna, the Achdraj, the guré of the P&ndavas, from 
whom the Achara] clan, the Brahmans who accept gifts at deaths and 
conduct the funerals of the dead, trace their descent. The Kum- 
hérs in the same way reverence their prototype Prajdpati, whether 
this implies some human or semi-human progenitor, or refers to 
Brahm, the Lord of Cveatures, the Great Potter who shapes the 
plastic world Similarly the northern branch of the Kéaisths revere 
their semi-divine ancestor Chatargupt, the watcher of good and bad 
actions, who sits with his great register before him in the audit office 
of the nether wyorld. So also Biasji, the sage Vy4sa, and a hundred 
others are still looked up to with respect, and most of tue Hindu tribes, 
and not a few of the Musalmans, claim descent from one or other of 
these heroes and saints of early Hinduism. 

* Cale. Rev., 1882, p, 63, or Selections from the O. R., VIL, 1896, p. 449. See also 
p. 129 énfra. 

*1b., VILL, p. 123. 

® This Shamji has his shrine at Kotla tn the J aipur State. 
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Pandu the pale accompanied by his two wives, Mddri and Kunti 
or Pritha, retired to the Himalayas. There they bore the five Diode ve 
sons of various gods but acknowledged by him as his own.! 


The interesting rock-temples at Mukeshwar on the Ravi, five miles 
above Shéhpur in Gurdéspur, are said to date back to the PAndavas 
and to have been visited by Arjan and Pfrbati, A long cleft in the 
rock a little way up the river is known as Arjan’s chula or hearth? 
Shiv as Achleswar Mahér4j hasa temple at Achala few miles from 
Batéla Jt lies in a tank and is ascribed to the same mythical 
period.® 

Tradition says that once Rawan of Lanké (Ceylon) went to Shiva 
at the Kaildsa hill and begged him to visit his island kingdom. 
Shiva accepted on condition that Rawan would not set him on the 
ground throughout the journey. Rdéwan agreeing took him on his 
shoulder, but when he reached the place whero this temple stands, he 
felt a call of nature and, forgetting the condition, put Shiva down on 
the ground. On his return he tried his utmost to lift Shiva up again, 
but could not and so had to leave him there. Hence the place is 
called Achchal from Achleshahr, incapable of moving further. 


The tempic contains 101 stone images, each 1} feet high. Marble 
images of Ganesh, Durga, Bishni and Siraj Bhagwéno stand in the 
four comers of the temple. ach is 3 feet high. Besides these, there 
is a marble image of Gauri Shankar. Annual fairs are held on Ist 
Baisakh, the naumi and dasmi in Katak, on every amdwas and on the 
chetar chanaas (14th of the light half of Chet). 


Tu: WORSHIP OF NATURE. 


The chief characteristic of the Vedic mythology is that it is 
a worship of nature in allits aspects. In the modern Punjab that 
mythology has disappeared almost completely, but the worship of 
nature is still a living force in porular religion. Nature is reverenced 
or propitiated, coerced or bargained with in many diverse ways, but 
through all the rites with which she can be influenced runs the pan- 
theistic idea, As God is in all Nature so He speaks through all 
Nature. Everything, :living or inanimate, can speak as His mouth- 
piece with equal authority. Nothing is silent or without its lesson 
‘and meaning for mankind—if man has but the wit and knowledge 
necessary to comprehend its speech or its signification To the initiated 
in the varied lore of divination the slightest hints are full of meaniag. 
The flight of birds southwards in autumn isa sign of the approach of 
winter. JInagense then it ‘predicts’ the coming of winter. Nature 
supplies countless similar ‘ predictions’ to people who are of necessity 
in close contact with-her. But man’s speculative aud rational faculties 
develop more rapidly than his capacity for accurate observation and 

2 §. 0. B., Vill, p. 123, He appoars to he dentical with or confused with Guga, 
Chauhén, of Gash Narera, In the Himalayas Panjpiri is otton regarded asa single 
personage and identifted with Zdbir Pir or Guga, but the distinction of personages is also 
recognised in their representation by tive stones placed under a p/paé and smesred with red 
lead, P.N.Q,, IIL, § 109. See also p. 186 infra. 


* Gurdaspur @asotiesr, 1914, p. 26. 
5 Td, p. 3. 


Ibbetson, 
§ 219. 
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logical control of intuition. Upon the firm and safe basis that nature 
provides augurics which are a certain indication of coming events, 
map has burried to the conclusion that everything in nature is a 

ortent, forgetting that the happening of such cvents as the southward 
flight of birds is explained by readily ascertainable facts which could 
have no other results and are therefore significant of their causes, but 
that other events can have no such significance, We who know the 


causes of an eclipse and can theorise on the cause of earthquakes, are 


under no temptation to attribute thein to supernatural agencies, but to 
the primitive philosopher or metaphysician it is self-evident that all 
phenomena in nature, whethcr trivial or impressive, are due to the 
working of a force which is immanent in all things. T'rom this theory 
a whole serics of primitive sciences and applied rituals was evolved. 
Astrology is based upon its application to the stars, and other branches 
of the seience of omens on its application to various natural 
phenomena of the body or external world. Ifence we shall find a science 
of divination from respiration, sneezing, twitching of the eyelids and 
the like: from the movements of animals and birds, especially such as are 
intelligent or uncanny; and from the most trivial accidents in the 
happenings of daily hfe. All is eloquent of the world-soul animating 
it from within, and if froin this assumption there arises a mass of pseudo- 
science which has only come down to us in fragments, we may re- 
collect that as a compensation the worship of nature taught that all 
life is one, and from this teaching arose much curiously beautiful lore 
about trees and animals which all found rank, as well as place, a definite 
relationship to a godhead, a funelion, as it were, in the spiritual world, 
and a kind of individuality in addition to their general claim upon man’s 
mercy. 


Had primitive speculation rested there it could have done nothing 
but good and, by forming a firm basis for the closer study of nature, it 
would have facilitated progress. But just as divination in the hands of 
the Roman State authorities became formalised into a set of rules for 
ascertaining the good-willof the gods and obtaining their sanetion for the 
operations of the community, but which had no scientific basis whatever, 
no relation to truth and fact,! so in the hands of the professional classes 
which practised divination and codified its laws in verse the promising 
scienees with which it was pregnant were atrophied and distorted into 
useless and barren arts.? 


First among the pure and benevolent gods comes Szraj 
Devata, or the Sun godling. The Sun was of course one of the 
great Vedic deities ; but his worship has apparently in a great 
measure dropped out of the higher Hinduism, and the peasant. calls 


* Thering’s fanciful theory thal. the study of the flight of birda was prompted by 
the desire to gct infermation nhout mountain passes and the course of great rivers during 
the Aryan migration is unnecessary, A ainch simpler explanation is suggested. But. 
once staricd on the palh of seience hy observation of the faets of bird-life, the signs of 
the weather and the like, man inevitably proceeds to see predietions ju everything, even on 
the shoulder-Vlade of u sheep, like the Balech, or in the exta of red puppies which had been 
sacrificed.— Cf. Warde Fowler, Relaytous Lapeviences of the Ruman People, pp. 208 et 
8299. 

3 Op. ott., p. 295. 
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him, not Deva but Doevata, a godling, not a god.t No shrino is 
ever built to him, but on Sunday the people abstain from salt and 
they do not set their milk as usual to make butter from, but tnale 
rice milk of it and give a portion to the Brahmans, ‘After each 
harvest, and occasionally between whiles, Brahmans are fed in his 
honour ; and he is each morning saluted with an invocation as the good 
mau steps out of his house. THeis par ereellence the creat god of the 
villager, who will always name him first of all hig deitics. After him 
comes, at least in the east of the Province, Jumna Jt, or Lady Jamna 
She is bathed in periodically. Brahmans are fed in her honour, and the 
waters of the canal which is fed from her stream are held in such respect 
by the villagers that they describe the terrible evils which they work in 
the land as springing “ from Lady Jamna’s friendship.” Dharli Méta 
or Mother Earth, holds the next place of honour. ‘Lhe pious ees 
does obeisance to and invokes her as he rises from his bed in the 
morning, and even the indifferent follows his example when he 
begins to plongh or to sow. Whien a cow or she-buffalo is first boueht 
or when she first gives milk after calving, the first five streams 
of milk drawn from her are allowed tu fall on the ground in honour 
of the deity ; and at every time of inilking the first stream is so treated, 
So, when medicine is taken, a little is sprinkled in her honour, 


The Sun is still widely worshipped in Karnal. Sunday is sacred 
to him and on that day no salt is eaten, and no milk set for /4/, but 
it is made into rice milk, part of which goes to a Brahman in honour 
of the Sun. A lamp is always kt to him on Sundays and Brahmans 
fed now and then on that day, especially on the Ist Sunday after Asarh 
15th when the harvest has been got in. Before the daily bath water 
is always cast towards him (argha).” 

Tue Lecenps or Rasa Rasatv. 


R&j& Rasdld, or Riséla according to Cunningham,® is even more 
important in Punjab folklore than Gaga. According to that authority 
his legend belongs essentially to the Pothwar, between the Jhelum 


» The aun-god, however, certainly had temples in India in ancient times, There 
was one ot Taxila: Arch. Survey Reports, WU, p. 114; and at Multin; ibid. V, 
pp. 115 and 120. Farishta says the Hindus used to worship the Sun and Stars, like the 
Persians, until King Suraj (sic) tought them idolatry: Briggs, Fertshta, I, p. Ixviii. 
But in Inter times images of Surya or Aditya were raro: 4. 8. R., XLII, p.63. For the 
absence of temples to the Sun see tnfra. 

2 This should also be done to the new moon also, on the evening of her appearance; 
Karnél S. 92., p. 147. According to Maclagan (§ 43) the worshippers of ho sun, ace 
cording to the manuals, aro termed Sauras or Saurapatias aud constitute one of the main 
sects of Hinduism. The old constitutional god Surya is, howevcr, little attended to now 
oxcept in the south and east, where Siraj Narain is almost the sole orthodox deity of 
the Hindu pantheon who finds a place iu the common xeligivn of the persants, 

3 A,S, RB. II, p 163, The meaning of the name is not at all certain. Raedl ies 
present to a friend : Panjabé Dicty,, p. 957, The present writor is iuclined to think that 
Haséli is derived from risdla ‘a troop of horse,’ and that Rasdld means the rider, the 
charijoteer of the sun. But risdéa is o Persiaa word, not Sanskrit or oven Hindi. “ The 
people in Chamba pronounce the ome Rasilu, Cunningham identified Hisdla with 
Sélavahana, but I see they are supposed to have been father and son. _ To me it isa 
tempting supposition that they wore idontical and that Rasala is simply Rai Sdlu, Sdla 
ie found in tho Rdjatarany a3 short for Silavihaua —as the aa no ousht to bo spalt—not 
Silivahana, ‘Thechange of tha terminal J ts a is very common iv Indian nvmes, Inoldea 
times the title 24i was in common uso for Rij e.g. Rai Pithora of Delhi, aud I could give 


many other examples” (Ilutchison). 
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and Indus, but is also well-known at Ambé Kapi, near Lahore, the 
legendary residence of R&jé Sir-kap. Ambé Kapi is the general 
name for seven places named after three brothers, R&jis Sir-kap, 
Sir-eukh and Ambé and their four sisters Képi, Kalpi, Munda and 
Mandehi. All seven are also described as rékshavas whom Rasala 
destroys. Sir-kap isa gambler and his stakes are human heads which 
he invariably wins until overcome by Rasdlu. Past Amba Kapi flows 
the B&égh-bacha stream and Cunningham connects this with the story 
of Budha’s offering of his body to appease the seven tiger cubs. 


Tradition also localises Rasdld’s legend at Manikpur or Udinagar 
where the seven rékehasas lived. Every day he devoured a mah until 
Raséli destroyed all of them except Thera (possibly ¢era, the ‘ roarer ’) 
whose bellowings are still to be heard in a cavern of the Gandghar 
hills, north of Attock. Manikpur is said to lie ‘ west of the Jhelum’ 
and may be Manikiéla. 


His pedigree is :— 
Pipa Bhagat, Réjé of 
' Garh Gangeraun or 
Rajé Gaj. Gékaraun, Sirkap 
Queen } 1 
Jehhrin x Sélivéhbana’=x Lfndén 


to 


Péran Bhagat, Rasfla x Kokilan 
ancestor of the | x x 
Sénaf J&ts, Janra x Uboh, founder a Jhinwar 
of Abohar. (or, eecording to 
: another legend, a 


sweeper by whom 
she became the 
mother of Teo, 
Geo, Seo and 
Karru—ancestors 
of the Tiwéna, 
Ghebas, Siéls and 
Karréle: P.N.Q., 
II, § 282), 


It is however much more likely that Raséla is a solar deity by 


origin, and that round his original myth nearly all the fvik lore of the 
province has gathered. 


_ Sir R. C. Temple on the other hand protests strongly against this 
view and regards Kas4ld asa historical personage, to be identified with 
the Ranbal of the Muhammadan historians, a Hindu prince who op- 
posed the Moslem invaders in what is now Afghénistén between A. D. 
709 and 870. But hitherto no coins or inscriptions bearing the names 
of Rasala and the legendary personages connected with him have been 
discovered. He writes in the Calcutta Review, 1884, p. 3802 :— 


“‘ King Ras4li, it is asserted, was a solar myth. No one at all acquaint- 
ed with the science of comparative mythology can, we are told, fora 
1 Or 8 O. R., 1896, p, 188, 
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moment, doubt it. Thus, as the sun in his course rests not in toilj 
travelling, 0 Ras4li’s destiny forbade him to tarry in one aoe ie 
the sun, after a battle, however tremendous, with the elements. shines 
forth clear and victorious, so Raa4ld, after a series of magical thunder: 
bolts hurled at him by the giants, is found, shortly after, standing calm and 
undaunted, Hence Rasdld is considered as merely another form of the 
fables of Indra, Savitar, Woden, Sisyphus, Hercules, Samson Apollo 
Theseus, Sigurd, Arthur, Tristram, and a host of other heroes, ith one 
or other of whom every country, civilised and uncivilized, is familiar. 
Again, one large class of the old nature myths relates to the fortunes 
of ‘fatal children,’ im whose lives the destruction of their parents 
is involyed—even as the rising sun destroys his parent the dark- 
ness, from which he springs. These children are almost invariably the subject 
of prophecy, and though exposed and made to suffer in infancy, invari- 
ably grow up beautiful, brave and generous, Thus, Perseus, who kills 
Akrisius : Gdipus, who smites his father Laius; and Rasthi, whoso destiny 
it was to slay Salvahn his father, Again, like the early ideal of Samson, 
and like the lator ideal of Arthur, Rasili is the king :f spotless purity. 
Moreover, as the sun dies in the west but rises again, so Ras4lu, in common 
with King Arthur, is expected to appear once more. 


“ Then, R4j4 Ras4lé has a wonderful horse, who ata crisis warns nig 
master not to touch him with whip or spur. In like manner, in the sun- 
myth of Phaeton, that hero is charged not to touch with his whip the horses 
of Helios. To take one more instance, the legend of Mfr Shiké4ri is, as the 
author has remarked, the story of Orpheus, of Amphion and of Pan; but it 
is also the story of Hermes, Sigurd, Volker, Tristram, and many others; all 
of whom were pre-emiently harpers, surpassing all men ; or, in other words, 
they were impersonations of the action and the power of air in motion, 


“ There are many other remarkable points in these singular legends of 
Ras4li, pointing them to a common origin with the ancient solar myths of 
all countries; but we have said enough to enable our readers to understand 
the principles, at least, which lead the Westminster Reviewer, and other 
students of comparative mythology, to regard che sun as the original fount 
at which story-tellers of all ages have refreshed their listeners’ thirat for 
recitals of a heroic nature.”’ 

Péran Bhagat, also called Gyénsartpa or Purakh Siddh Chauranjwe- 
nth, or Chanrangi N&th, is one of the gwrés or hierarchs of the Kane- 

hatta Jogis. Legend makes him a son of Sélivéhana by Rani Achhraén 
and Réja Ras&li’s elder brother. He is beloved by his step-mother R&ni 
Lénén' and is calumniated by her and has his feet and hands cut off, 
‘Thrown into a well at Kallow4l near Sialkot by his father he is rescued by 
Gorakhn&th, who has his ears bored and makes him his disciple. He revisits 
Sidlkot and makes the deserted garden bloom again. He restores his 
mother’s sight, which she lost from weeping for him, and promises Réni 
Sundr4n a son, giving her a grain of rice to eat, and returns to Gorakh- 
n&éth. One version of the story makes Gorakbnéth first send Pdran to 
Rani Sundrén of Sangaldfp? to beg alms of her. She would fain make 
him her husband, but he refuses to rule and even when bidden to accept 


1 One variant makes Réui Lindén,a Chamér woman. Subsequently Rasili, seeing the 
evils of marrying women of low caste fixed limita within which each caste should marry 

‘Temple (Legends of the Punjab, II, p. 276) would identify Sangaldip with 
Sékala-avipa . Shéke-dvipa in the northern Punjab. It would be the country round 
Sidlkot, 


Maclagan, 
§ 48. 
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her kingdom by Goraknath he disobeys his gur# and becomes a Jogi, 
while Sundran casts herself down and kills herself.) 


As Chaurangi Nath Pdran visited the Bohar monastery of the 
Jogis in Rohtak, but was refused food until he brouvht foddar for their 
cattle. He obeyed but cursed the place which fell into ruins, only the 
Kal&é Mahal remaining intact, but no religious rites are performed in 
that building which is a small arched room with walls 4$ feet thick. 
It is said to have belonged to the Lagat Pantn of the Jogis. When 
Chaurangi Nath revisited the place be established his fire or dhzéni 
ind worshipped there for (2 years. Onc2a Banjara passing by said his 
load of sugar was salt, Salt it became, but as he repented of lis false- 
hood, the saint made it sugar again and in gratitude he built a monrment 
over the dhdéni. ‘This building contains no wood, its walls are 74 feet 
thick and its shape suege-'s layers of sugar sacks. In it a lamp is 
kept burning day and night.? 


Bisade is said to have been a disciple of Péran Bhagat, and he has 
a very old temple at Balidna in Rohtak. G/arbart, non-celibate Jogis, 
take the offerings. Milk is offered on the 14th sud: of the month and 
a fair held on that day in Magh. 


Moon-worsair.—The worship or propitiation of the moon takes 
various forms. At first sieht of a new moon Hindus take seven threads 
from the end of their turbans$ and present them to her. Then throwing 
the end of the turban round their necks they say: Chandand, bhdgt 
brayd thand wartdin, te roti kapra bahut devin. ‘O moon, make us 
prosperous atid happy, and grant us bread and clothes in plenty.’ 
Then they exchange with one another the salutation ‘Rim, Ram!’ and 
the younger of both sexes bow to their elders, while newly-married people 
get ‘Moon gifts’ from their parents-in-law, or in their absence from 
near relatives. If Hindus sce a new moon in Bhadon, a day called 
patharchauth or day of stones, they consider it so unlucky that they 
fear misfortune ora false accusation, and to avert it they will throw 
stones into their neighbours’ houses in order to cause them to abuse 
them in return, in which case they will suffer in their stead.* 


The Moon became cnamoured of Chalya, wife of Gautama Rishi, and 
visited her in her husband’s form The Rishi discovered this and cursed 
his wife, who turned into a stone. He also cast his shoé at the Moon 
and it left a black mark upon him.’ This occurred at Goiudar in 
Panipat tahsil where Gautama also gave Indra his 1000 eyes.° 


PLANET worsHtp.—Our Census returns show a number of persons 
who are said to worship Sanfchar, or the planet Saturn, known also as 
Chhanchan deofa. These persons are Dakaut Brahmans, who are clients 
of this malignant divinity, and who beg in his name and receive from the 

* For details seo Temple, op. >:#., I, pp. 375 (The Legent of Pdran Bhagat), I, p. 2 
eto, Also P.N. Q.,, IL, § 390. oF ( 2 gene 


2 Rohtak Gazelteer, 1910, pp. 63-4, A similar tale is told of the Ghaibi Pir (48., p. 63), 
and a song sung to Biwa Farid has the same theme, 

3 Mulammadans do this and then throw the shreds to the right. They also toss a coin 
intotheair. P.N.Q.,II., § 254, 

*P.N.Q., II, §§ 255-256. 


'N. I.N. QI, § 87. It will be noticed that here the Moon ie male, 
§ Ib., § 862. § , e the Moon ie male 
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faithful gifts of oil and iron. Sanichar is the ood after whom S$ 
is named and the Dakauts receive their offerings on that da sharcay 


Those returned as Budh-worshinpers may possibly b 
reverence for Buddha, but more probubly they refér to. the planet 
Mercury, from whom Budhwér, or Wednesday, is named.: Man a 
(Mars) is held sacred in the same way, as an auspicious planet; and oe 
many minor matters, as in commencing a house, the nine slanicka a 
invoked together I re 


During an eclipse Hindus bathe in a sacred stream s 
enough to repeat the mantras which will release the Sun OF “Moon Ni 
Réhu and Ketu’s persecutions? The husband of a wife pregnant for 
the first time should not look on any eclipse or his child will be deformed 
in some way and is peculiarly liable to hare-lip. 


In Gilgit portents are generally supposed to foreshadow political 
events. Thus heavy rain forebodes invasion from Yasin, and man 
kites hovering over Gilgit one from Nagar. Jf packs of wolves aseail 
the flock an attack from Hunza is expecte! and an unusually good 
harvest one by the Puniél chiefs.$ = 


In Gilgit Grahn is a giant and a lover of the moon whom he seizes 
on the 14th of the lunar month when she is in her full beauty leaving 
untouched only the part which contains a fig tree. At such times the 
people beat iron pans and ery aloud to make Gran leave the moon, 
In the meantime the (threatened) eclipse ends and they rejoice at their 
success. Grahn also becomes angry at the sun whenever a good king 
dies or is banished his country, and be then darkens the whole or a part 
of the sun’s face. 

In Sialkot storms which proceed from the north or south cast arc 
generally accompanied by lightning. They prevail during the rains, If 
they occur in December damage is done by the lightning to such crops as 
gram, mésur, alst and /i/, which are called p2zl-sak or dish mdr in con- 
sequence. ‘The electricity passing over the flowers is said to make them 
all fall off, the seed is lost and the crops seldom ripen. To counteract 
this evil the cultivator never sows gram till the first appearance of the 
moon, a light is placed on the seed which is prepared for sowing and as 
the moon appears it is cast over the field and always at night, the popular 
belief being that in this way the electric current will pass over the crop.® 


Astrology plays a large part in all the affairs of life, and may 
even be used to foretell natural events. The chief exponents of the 
science are Sahdeo and his sponse Bhandli, Bhaddali or Bhédali, whose 
couplets are usually addressed to each other turn and turn about,7 

1 Or, in Gurgaon at any rato they may refer to the worshippers of the small-pox god- 


dessa under her name of Budho, 

*NLILN. Q., DL, § 103. 

3 Ghulam Mubammad : On the Festivals and Folklore of Gilgit, Monographs, Asia- 
tio Society of Bengal, 1, § 691. 

41b., p. 107, 

5 IB. p. LO7, Apparently this is done once in every lunar month, not only at a 


lunar eclipse. 
6 Prinecp’s Sidlkot Seit. Rep. §§ 128-9. Probably the people have no conception ot 


auy electric curreut at all. 
7 Bee p, 184 of Vol. Il. 
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Thus clouds and lightning on the Ist of the light half (sud¢ prftham) 
of Baisékh presage an abundant harvest as does the concurrence of 
Thursday and the asterism Rehini in the akhattyy or akhtiys the ist 
Baisékh, on which date the accounts of the last harvest are settled. 


If the asterisms Mul and Karb or Akhara coincide with the first 
of Jeth on a Wednesday there will be an earthquake. And if the 10th 
of the dark half of Jeth fall ona Saturday there will be no rain, and 
but a few will live. 


If the full moon, piirndma (ptiranmdst) of Chait fall on a Monday, 
Thursday or Wednesday there will be rejoicing in every house. 


The rest of Sahdeo’s couplets are a systematic meteorological forecast. 
For example: if Kritka be seen for an hour in Rohini ¢.e. if Kritka 
overlap Rohini (in June) crowds with potsherds in their hands will 
beg from door to door; in other words, there will be famine. The 
prognostications are generally gloomy and only occasionally reassuring 
as in the couplet : 
Aswant gale, Bhurnt gale, gale Jestha Mut, 
Pirod Khid dhariitta upje sdton chil. 


If Aswani and Bharni, which fallin May, Jestha and Mal, at the 
end of.Vecember and in January, all be wet and Parvadshddha in Janu- 
ary be cloudy, the seven grains will flourish.! 


The following story about Venus or Shukar comes from Sialkot :—The 
Rikhi Prigugi had a son called Shukar and a disciple (sewak) named 
Bala R4jé. Bala worshipped God so fervently that He promised te 
appear before him and receive the perthi ddn (the earth in alms) at his 
hands. Shukar then told R4ja Bal that God was the greatest deceiver that 
had ever existed on earth and that he should not believe what He said 
about His incarnation but R4jé Bal put no faith in what Shukar told 
him, and when God appeared he took up a dota to throw water on His 
hands and gave Him three fadams of landin aims, Shukar then became 
a tiny creature and seated himself in the spoat of the Jota so that the 
water stopped ranning through the spout. But God had a twig in His 
hand, and this He thrust into the spout, making Shukar blind in his 
right eye. Shukar then ran away and the water flowed out freely, God 
was so displeased at Shukar’s act that He gave him a srép, turned 
him into a star and cursed him, saying that mo women should come 
before his face or at hisright hand and that his setting would be very 
baneful. So when this star is set a newly married Hindu bride does 
not go to her father’s or husband’s house if she chances to be in 
her husband’s or father’s house. She prefers to go to her husband’s or 
father’s house when the star is up and on her left hand. If she acts 
against these rules she is believed to suffer. To reach her father’s or 
husband’s house when it is set or on her right hand she must start 
when it is up or on her left and stay a night outside the village in 
Which she happens to be. As on account of this star wives thus spend 
@ night outside the village it is also called the ‘wives’ star’ (wauttan 
dd tdra). It appears sometimes in the west, sometimes in the east and 
at other times not ut all. 


* PLN. Q., IL, §$ 858 and 706, 
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_ Meteors ave hot coals cast from heaven at the devil who is always 
trying to ascend to ic. ‘This appears to bea Muhammadan belief. 


A comet, pichhalwdla (dra or dumdir sttéra, will bring epidemics 
or famine and if one appears subsoriptions are raised to feed Brahmans 


and fagérs.? 
Lightning is attracted by black, so red stripes are inserted i 
blankets of that colour. Bell metal is also held to be great sondaoler. 


But the worst attraction is afforded by un uncle and his siater’s 
eon sitting together because the lightning was once born as the daughter 
of Devki, niece of Kanga, and was strack by her uncle, who cast her to 
the ground against a stone. She flew up to heaven, but has ever since 
borne enmity to all maternal unoles,* : 

The whirlwind contains an evil spirit and to avoid meeting one you 
should say:—Hanumdn Jodha, tert kér—!O warrior Handmén | thy 
charme circle (protect me).’ Hantman is invoked in the same words 
said seven times if you meat a 4Aut, who should be seized firmly by the 
top-knot If it is then tied into a noose the spirit, will obey you. Do 
not let him go till he has sworn thrice by Handmén Jodha to serve 


you in difficulties.‘ 
Dust-storms ate avoided by invoking Hazrat-Sulaimén thrice, point- 


ing the while with the fourth finger to the direction you wishthe storm 


to take.® 
The East wind or purwd comes over the sea and is harmful to 
mankind, though it brings more rain than the packhwd or west wind 


which is land-borne.® 

When the earth is worshipped as Dharti Méta at the first 
season’s ploughing the prayer in common use is: ‘ keep our rulers and 
bankers contented and grant a plentifulyield: so shall we pay our 
revenue and satisfy our money-lender.”” The year’s ploughing must 
not be begun on a Monday or a Saturday. A curious form of 
earth-worship is performed by dacoits, or apparently by any one in 
desperate case. When they are at bay they take up a little earth and 


scatter it on their heads.® 

Natural features are almost always asoribed to supernatural or 
heroic agency. This is especially the case in the Himalayas For 
example, in Kanaur the Raldang mountain is said to be a chip of the 
true Kailés brought down to Séngla by the wishes of an ancient king 


PLN. Q., III, § 63. 
a I, N. y IV, 424. . . ce 
4 1d., 5636, Any For shrines of tho Méma Bhéoja or Uncle and his Sister’s Son, see 
infra, under IsuAw. : 
aoe Id., §§ 38, 89. A variant is Bhdé Pheri, tert kde, Bhé{ Pheru the sumen in the 
small whirlwinds so common in the Punjab, He is the busbandof Devfand is repre- 
sented as a disciple of Sakhi Sarwar. See Legends of the Punjad, 111, p. 801, and II, 
pp. 104and 106. 
5 P.N.Q.,, III, § 686. 
: 1. N. Q., IV, § ‘ere 
Karnél 9. 2.. p. 168. 

* For a parallel fn Europe see Whitehead’s Gaspard de Coligny, p. an _ 
foot chose the moment of advance to mutiny for pay at Moncontour in ; en 
pacified they kissed the ground and swore to die with honour. 
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and penitent. Itis meritorious to circumambulate the hill, keeping it 
always on. one’s right.! The Kailéis Aud or lake is still held sacred 
because it afforded an asylum to Vdsuki when surprised by his enemy 
Garuda. The Kailés peak at the source of the Sutlej and the peak of 
Munh Mahesh, at the head of the Ravi, are both regarded as the home 
of Shiva’, and the eappts” land is Shivblhumi. 


Eanta worseip.—On the 14th of the light half of Katik is held 
the sxrgtukri or feast of lamps. Very early in the morning men 
and women go out to bathe and the women set afloat mats of 
rushes or reeds on each side of which they place seven lamps alight, 
singing :— 

‘ My lamp before: my soul behind. 
With my lamp before me, Rém will carry me across.’ 


Then in an adjoining field they set’ up a hut made of clods and 
worship in it a ght-fed lamp. After this they return home, having 
performed a good work leading to heaven ° 


About 5 miles from Réwalpindi at the Chir Pahar there is a cleft 
which tradition says was caused by Rajé Rasdla’s sword when he clove 
a demon in tivain, The mark of his horse’s hoof is also there.‘ 


About 10 miles north of Rawalpindi is a famous Rémkund or 
Rama’s pool, with a Hanaman find, a Lachhman ¢und, a Straj 
kund anda Sita Avnd, but in the last-named no Hindu will bathe 
though bathing in all the others.is meritorious on any holy day and 
more especially on the Ist of Baisikh at the senkrduc.® Two miles to 
the east of it is a Gupt-Ganga or silent pool in a ranning stream, which 
is also a ¢éruth. Such pools are looked upon as sacred to the penance 
of some rtsht or saint throughout the Himalayas. Two miles to the 
south of Rémkund is Narpur Shéh4n, where a Muhammadan fair is 
held on the Ist Thursday after Baisékh 15th. Ecstasy -and frenzy 
(Adl) are not unknown on this occasion. The fair begins on the 
arrival of an offering of every kind of fruit in season from Peshéwar 
and cannot commence without it. It ts #eld in honour of Shah-i 
Latif Barri or Barri Sultan, said to have beena pupil of Sayyid 
Hayat-ul-Nur, Qédria. Barri Sultan used to be supplied daily with 
milk by a Gujar, but the buffalo which gave the milk always 
used to die on the day it was milked for the saint. At last the 
Gujar was reduced to a bull, but the saint bade him milk it too. It 
also died, and the Gujar only recovered his cattle from the spring to see 
them all turned into stones, where they stand to this day, because he 
disobeyed the saint’s behest not to look back when he called out their 
names one by one at the spring.® 

1P.N.Q.1, § 199. Raldang = Mahédeo. 

2 1b,, 111, § 78. 

* Jb, III, § 438. 

41b., 1, § 661. 

* Visvamitra is said to have done penance at Ri 
” a, oe ae place,” Another elke atmcinior it vite ne at a 
folklore: 8.C.B., VILL, pp 110-21,” ost Ht osntainn mash of interost a 

*5.C.R., VIII, pp. 121-2, 
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At the western summit of the Sakesar hill are some rugged rocke 
called the Virgins —Kunwari, whose origin is thus described :—In the 
time of Muhammad Shéh Tuglilag, the country waa infested by bands 
of ghdzis or jthfdis who used to carry off booty and village maidens to 
their fastnesses in Afghénistén. Some of them visited Bagh, ‘ the 
garden,’ a village whose ruins are still traceable, held by the T'arer, a 
tribe now apparently extinct, and the Tarer put some of their daughters 
to death to prevent their falling into the handits’ hands, while others 
sought refuge among the rocks which rent in twain at their prayers and 
swallowed them up. The Tarers then scattered among the neighbouring 
villages! Ranithrod in Réwalpindi owes its name to the legend that the 
Rajpat wo:nen cast themselves over the precipice in the belief that 
their husbands had been defeated by the Moslems, and that their 
husbands on their return followed suit.2 


How muich real but forgotten history is preserved in such legende it 
is impossible to say, but it appears certain that they often preserve relics 
of ancient creeds or religious organizations. Thus Gurgaon derives ite 
name from the tradition that it was granted to Drona Achérya, guré of 
Yudishtbira.® But the best exemplar of this is furnished by the Kuruk- 
shetr, an account of which will be found in Cunningham’s Arch. Surrey 
Reports. 


Attock (Atak) on the Indus means a stoppage, and various modern 
legends attach to it from Sikh times,4 Kot Bithaur in the hills near- 
by was Raja Sir kap’s fortress, and bv an ingenir1s suspension bridge he 
used to cross the Indus to visit a Fair Rosamund until fate overtook 
him and he fell into the river.$ 


The name Jalandhar, which is found in Kurram andin Kulu as 
well as in the plains city of that name, appears to preserve the memory 
of a time when lake formations were much commoner than they are 
now in North-West India. Various legends are connected with it. 
In the Pandavas’ time Jdlandhara, who reigned from the Sutlej to tne 
Kangra hills, founded it, but it was destroyed and refounded by a 
faqtr Jaélandharnith, inthe days of Vikramaditya® Many myths are 
attached to it and its tanks, named Gipha and Brahmkundg. Réhon 
was originally Raghupur, and possesses a Surajkund or ‘sua-pool, and 
an old Hindu temple, while Ndrmahal was once a Rajpat fort called 
Kot Kahlur or Ghaldr. It has a sacred well called Ganga’? 


Another account makes Trigartta, Santr. for ‘ three forts,’ the 
country between the Sutlej, Beds and Ravi, while Jélandhara was 
the portion of the Agd/s over which Shiva threw Jélandhara to the 


10,N.Q.,1,§607 The Taror are probably the modern criminal tribe called 
Trerh : see Vo.. III, p. 433 tafra. 
97b., ITE, § 101. 
°7b., 1, § 1068, 
4 7b., I, § 1029. 
5 7s. I, § 102. 
° 7b., II, § 298. 
7 1b. § 878. 
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dastyas and its seat of government was Kangra.’ Tradition also has it 
that Jélandhar was overwhelmed by a great flood in A D. 13438. 


Bhégsu, near Dharmséla, is so called because of the following le- 
gend. When Vaésuki (Bisaa) Nag, king of the serpents, robbed Shiva 
of the bowl which contained the water of immortality Shiva taxed him 
with the theft, and in his flight Vdsuki turned the bowi apside down, 
and caused the water to flow out. This happened at Bhagau, which is 
named from Vésuki’s flight (444g)? 


Illiterate Hindus believe that sleeping with feet to the north is 
an insult to the deotus as well as to the ancestors (petrs), as they veside 
in that quarter. Literate Hindus have the same belief, on the theory 
that the attractive influence of the North is dangerous.® 


Good Hindus will not sleep with their feet to the east oui of respect 
for the Ganges (or because that would be an omen that their ashes 
would soon be carried to the sacred river), which flows to the east; or 
to the North, out of respect for Devi. 


Another version is that Hindus should sleep with their Aeads to 
the east because that will bring prosperity and learning, or to the south 
because that is respectful to Jampuri, the city of the lower world, 
while to sleep with one’s head to the west brings trouble, and to the 
north disease and death.® 


B&nias sometimes keep off rain by giving an unwed girl some 
oil which she pours on the ground, saying :— 
‘If I pour not out the oil, mine the sin, 
Tf thou disperse not the clouds, thine the sin.’ 


Another presoription is to put a L4 sers of rain water into a new ghara 
and bury it al a spot on to which a roof spout discharges. This will 
stop the rain at once.® 


_ During scarcity petty shopkeepers wishing to maintain high 
prices aud keep off rain fill lamps with ghz and set light to them when 
clouds collect. After a while the light is hlown out—and then of 


+P. N,Q, IT, § 222. But Dr. Hutchison writes: — 


“ Trigarta—as it should be spelt—canciot bear the meaning of ‘three forts.’ It is a case of 
confusing the word gar with grh, Ths latter means ‘ fort’, but gar means a small stream 
or river According to Cunningham tie three rivers referred to were the Sutlej, Bo4s and 
Révi. Vogel saye that gar cannot properly be used to indicate a big river, and that 
Trigayta more probably refers to the Bingiuga, Kurali aud Nayagul—the principal rivers of 
Kangra—which unite ut Siba fort and flow int.» the Bids ander the namo of Trigadh which 


isthe sameas Trigar The final ¢a menas country or region, aud is often found in nil! names 
e.g. Kuluta,” 


*PLN.Q,, I, § 980.—Oldham records a legend which makes Bhégsu Nég originally a 
serpent deota whose temple has now, under Brahmanical influeuce, becoma sacred to Shiva 
and changed its name to Bndgsa Néth. The old stono figure of the snake still remains 
under a tree close by, but Shiva, i.e. linga, occupies the temple. 


?N. 1. N,Q, 1, § 107.—For the isti i 
. ri, —! pre-Christian belief that the North was under the 
prince of the Power of the Air, see Darandus’ Symbolism of Ohurokes, p. xev. 


‘IN, Q, IV, § 192. 
. n., IV,, 4 419, § 48. 
*P,N.Q, IU, § 616. 
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course the clouds dispel! Another and. unsavoury methud of 
frightening away vlouds is practised by Hindu grain-dealers who have 
been speculating fora rise. When clouds appear they take a loaf into 
the fields or place rice, sugar etc. at across-road, and then 4sque consedens 
supra panem alvum zxonerant, Or they lay in wait for peuple on a 
dark night and stercore advenientes conspuicant : necnon asinoram terga 
eodem purgamine onerant. These practices are said to be common in 
the Manjha and to occur in Ambéla.? 


Tn Gilgit sacred springs are used on a similar principle. Sacriftces 
are offered to them, but if owing to drought heavy rain is wanted the 
people used to get a foreigner to throw an unclean thing, such as the 
bone of a dog, into the spring and then it rained until the thing was 
taken out. For this service the foreigner received a large quantity of 
grain as the people themselves believed in the power of the spring to 
infliot harm.® 


On the other hand, rain may be caused by throwing a pot of filth 
over the threshold of an old wuman with a bad temper. If she is 
annoyed and expresses her feelings rain will come down, but the rite 
may fail and the crone, keeping her wrath to herself, retaliate in kind.‘ 
To bring rain girls alsu pour water in which cowdung has béen dis- 
solved on an old woman, ox she is made to sit: just under the spout of 
the roof.* In Kulu the <eotas are directed by the R&jé to vend it and 
they are fined if it does not fall in the time allowed.® 


To Hindus the rainbow is Ram Chandra’s bow: to Muhammadans 
that of Béba Adam,’ But in the Punjab it is generally called ptgh, the 
swing or the old woman’s swing, and in Multéni the péugh of Bibi Bai 
who is very plausibly identified with Sakhi Sarwar’s wife.® In Pashtu 
it is called the ‘old woman’s swing,’ but in the Marwat it is called the 
bow] (4dsah; and in Balochi dri, a svord of unknown significance, 


The Milky Way is in Multani bera 1a ghas, ‘the path of (Noah’s) 
boat,’ but is also called Akas Ganga, or the heavenly Gauges, the 
‘white garland,’ the ‘gate of heaven’ and ‘ Bhagw&n’s court-house.” 


Wells disused and forgotten are believed to be revealed in dreams— 
at least to dreamers gifted with a special faculty for their discovery.!° 
PLN, Q., 1, § 639. 


* I5., §§ 678, 838. Ibbetson’s explanation, that the use of ghs instead of the cheaper 
oil and the waste of tha fool sre intended to show the rain-god that there is no acarcity, is 
undoubtedly correct. The god is supposed to be withholding the rain of set purpose and 
the idea is to show him that ha has failed in itso he might as well send it. 


3 @bula'n Muhammad, On the Fastivals ant Folklore of Gilgit, Asiatic Sneiaty o 
Bongal, Monograph [, pp. 112-13. 

*P,N, Q,, I, § 791. 

SN. LN, Q,, 1, § 572. 

*P_N.Q,, II, § 249. 

TILN.Q., IV, $491. In Sanskrit it was elther Sakrachépa, or Indrach&pa, 'ludra’s 
bow,’ andsoon. P.N, Q., I, § 1088. 


*P, N. Q,, II, § 805. 
» Jd., §§ 1027, 808, 610, (619), 528. 
16 PW, QT, § 805. 
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Goats have a reputation as well-finders, and a herd is believed to 
lie down ina circle round an old well even when filled up and over- 
grown by jungle. No goat, it is said, will walk over a hidden well: it 
will turn aside., Goats will nt lie down over an old well, and are said 
to detect it by stamping with their feet.? /qrs are vecasionally said 
to have the same power. 


A goat is also a peace-vffering, at least in Riwalpindi, when the 
offering must apparently be accepted when tendered by one who wishes 
to close a feud. At Buria in Amb4la, near Jagddhri, is or was a sacred 
well, but its efficacy has departed. The Gangaat Nirmahal has already 


been noticed. 


Earthquakes are believed to be due to a fever in the earth’s interior, 
causing ague. This is said to be a doctrine of the Yunéni school of 
medicine. Wells act as safety-valves for the trembling, bowever, so 
earthquakes are common in Pereia and Kashmfr, where wells are 
scarce, and rare in the Puniab.® Earthquakes are aleo said to be caused 
by the Earth Mother’s anger at the prevalence of sin But many 
Hindus believe that the sacred bull which supporte the world, first en 
one horn, then on the other, causes it to shake when he shifts it.§ 


If a shock is felt when the doors are open t.c. by day, it is 
auspicious, but if it occurs at or after midnight it is the reverse.® 


Thunder is supposed to destroy chickens in the shell if it ocour a 
day or two before they should be hatched. Every care is also taken to 
prevent children suffering from small-pox hearing thunder, and its 
noise is drowned by plying a hand-mill.” 

Worship of the Ganges is distinctive of the Apapanrais, but it is 
not confined to them. Under the name of Bhagirathi it is worshipped 
very often, and principally by the Op3 who claim descent from Bhagi- 
ratha, the Puranic hero wh» brought the Ganzes down from heaven.® 


Yama, the god of death, is supposed to live in rivers. He is propi- 
tiated by making an image of gold according to one’s means, This is 
worshipped and then given to a Brahman 

The worship of the Beas is hardly distinguishable from that of 
the Rishi Vyasa? whose shrine is at or near Bashist on the Beds 


1P.N. Qa I, $§ 117, 118, 119, 344, 345, 604. 
2 Ib., I, € 18. 

*76., ITI, § 183. 

4T.N.Q,, IV., § 199. 

* 13 ., § 489. 

*N.LN. QL, § 591. 

7P.N. Q,, ILL, §§ 180, 179. 


* Maclagan says the Ols often wear a black blanket, either because the Ganges has not 
flowed to the place whora their ancestors’ boues repose ani so thay wear mourning till it 
does 8», or because Bhagiratha’s father had sworn never to drink twice out of the same well, 
but one day he dag very deep and was buriel by ta well fallingin on him—3> they wear 
ome a eu pelt ead oo Censas Rep. 1393,p. 105. or acharming 

azfratha wi ivs soi Pirvati, sea Coomuras: ® 0 
India and Ceylon, Plate 76 and p. 98, ne ant emer, 


* Arranger of the Vedas and oompover of the Purdaas. 
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m Kulu where Mooreroft and Trebeck! found his imige, about 14 feet 
high, standing against the wali nearest tha rack of a temple built a few 
feet in front of it. [ts walls of loose stone forn three sides of a 
quadrangle, the side next tha stream being open go as to leave access to 
it free for its presiding genius, Vyisa. By its side stood a smaller 
figure Both images were much worn, The Rishi lived, however, at 
Vydés Asthal (now Bastali) in the Kuakshetr, and there the Ganea 
flowed underground to save him the trouble of going to bathe in that 
river, bringing too his Jota and loin-cloth which he had left there to 
convince him that the water was really that of the Ganges. 


Tn the sane way the Sarsuti or Saraswati river is not always to be 
distinguished from Saraswati, the goddess of learning, but only the 
former is at all extensively worshipped and then only locally. The 
Markanda is confused in the same way with the Rishi of that name. 
The most noticearblo river cult, however, is that of the Indus—see 
Sewak Darya—and that of Khw4ja Khizr is also important. 


Dr. J. Hutchison regards the meujrdu ké mela held in Chamba as 
probably a survival of the aboriginal worship of the river-god, but it is 
possibly connected with the cuit of Mahadeo, to whom are offered ears 
(minjrdn) of basil.8 ‘This mela is held om the third Sunday in Sd4wan. 
In its main features it is peculiar to Chamba, though the name is known, 
and some of the ceremonies are cbseived in other parts of the hills. The 
essential part of the: mela consists in the throwing into the Ravi of a 
male buffalo as a sicrifice to the river god. A week before the time 
comes round each person has a silk tassel made which is attached to 
some art of the dress and worn. This is called a wznjar. On the day 
appointed, the R4j& and his court proceed to the spot, where the mele 
has been held from time immemorial. There a great concourse of people 
assembles. The Raéjd gives the signal by throwing into the river a 
cocoanut, a rupee, drud grass, and some flowers, and thereupon the live 
buffalo is pushed into the flood. The Raj&é throws his mznxjar in after 
the buffalo and all the people follow his example, The animal is then 
closely watched, as its fate is believed to foreshadow prosperity or ad- 
versity for the coming year to the reigning family aud the State. If 
carried away and drowned, the event is regarded as propitious, the 
sacrifice having been accepted. Ifit crosses the river and gets out on 
the other bank, this also is propitious—the sins of the town having 
been transferred to the other side of the viver. But if it emerges on 
the same side, coming evil is portended {o the State. Being a devoted 
thing, the animal, if it escapes, is retained till the following year, doing 
no work, and is then cast in again, and so on till finally carried 
away and drowned. Tho buffalo is provided at the expense of the 
State. his mea is probably of aboriginal origin, and connected with 
the earth-worship which was prevalent among the aborigines of the hills. 
It was probably intended to secure good rains and a bountiful harvest. 


TREE AND ANIMAL worsuiP.—Traces of tree worship are still Ibbetson. 
common Mos’ members of the Fig tribe, and especially the pipal § 283 

1 Journey to Ladékh, I, p. 190. 

2N. I. N.Q.,I, § 862, 


3 Chamba Gazetteer, 1904, p. 191: see pase infra, aud also under culi of Maht- 
de o, 
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anu bar (Féexs religiosa and Bengalensts) are sacred; and only in 
the direst exuemities of famine will their leaves be cnt for the 
cattle. Sacred croves are found in most villages from which no 
one may cut wood or pick fruit. The jand (Prosopis apicigera) 
is reverenced very generally, more especially in the parts where it 
forms a chief feature in the larger flora of the great arid grazing 
prounds ; it is commonly selected to mark the abode or to shelter 
the shrine of a deity, if is toitasarule that rags are affixed as 
offerings, and it is employed in the marriage ceremonies of many 
tribes. In some parts of Kingra, if a betrothed but as yet un- 
married girl can succeed in performing the marriage ceremony with 
the object of her choice round a fire made in the jungles with 
certain wild plants, her betrothal is annulled and the marriage 
holds good. Marriage with trees is not uncommon, whether as the 
third wife elsewhere alluded to, or by prostitutes in order to enjoy 
the privileges of a married woman without the inconveniencé of 
a human husband. The deoddr worship of Kulu has been described. 
Several of the Jat tribes revere certain plants. Some will not 
burn the wood of the cotton plant, the women of others veil their 
faces before the 4m (Melta Indica) as if in the presence of a 
husband’s elder relative, while others pray to the tiger grass 
(Saccharum spontaneum) for offspring under the belief that the 
spirit of the ancestor inhabits it. These customs are probably in 
many cases totemic rather than strictly religious (as for example 
among the Réjpits). The Bishnoi also objects to cutting a tree 
by a pool or to pruning or lopping a and: (the female of the 
jand) as its cutting would lead to bloodshed. The jand and pipal 
should be watered in Baisikh. Tfraths or holy pools are greatly 
believed in, the merit of bathing in each being expressed in terme 
of cows, as equal to that of feeding so many. Some of these 
pools are famous places of pilgrimage. The Hindu peasant vene- 
rates the cow, and proves it by leaving her to starve in a diteh 
when useless rather than kill her comfortably. Yet if he be so unfor- 
tunate as to kill a cbw by mishap, he has to go to the Ganges, there to be 
purified at considerable expense ; and on the road he bears aloft the cow’a 
tail tied to a stick, that all may know that he is impure and must not 
enter a village, and may avoid his touch and send -out food to him. 
His regard for animal life in general forbids him to kill any animal ; 
though he will-sometimes make an exception in favour of owls and even 
of snakes, and he seldom has any objection to anybody else destroying 
the wild animals which injure his crops. In the east he will not eat 
meat ; but I believe that in the Punjab proper the prohibition extends 
to women only, The monkey and peacock are specially sacred. 

Trees also have a kind of social precedence among themselves. Taua 
the pal is regarded as fhe Brahman among trees, while the stras ie 
regarded as the strddr or head of all save the pfpal by Jéts, and by some 
Muhammadans as the Sayyid—and this is said to be the reason why ® 
bunch of its leaves is hung up over the door of a room in which a male 


child has been born.} 
* P.N. Q,,11, § 1060. The pfpal is also worshipped as the abode of the Panjpiri end 
Nér Singb, und where there is no pfpal the dar or banyan is substituted s 4b., ILI, § 169. 
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The indigo plant is by caste a mehtar or sweeper and so orthodox 
Hindus havea strong dislike to blue clothes and to growing indigo.' It 
was a disgraceful punishment to have one’s face smeared with it 
whence the proverb: nfl kd tikd mushe mat lanwdnd : ‘may I never 
be anointed with indigo.’ 


But in Chamba tree worship is by no means distinctive: indeed 
it is doubtful if any tree but the pal is really worshipped. As 
this tree does not grow much above an elevation of 3,000 feet its 
worship is prevalent only in the lower and outer valleys of the 
State. The Nég and Devi temples are frequently found in cedar 
groves and the Cedrus deodara is then regarded as sacred, and may 
not be cut down. The tree itself, however, is not worshipped, nor 
is it looked upon as sacred unless it is close to a temple. The 
same is true of other trees which are helieved to he the abode of 
malevolent spirits, such as the kainth, fig, pomegranate etc. The 
tree is not worshipped, only the spirit residing in it. Even the 
shadow of these trees ia injurious. But though many of the 
forest trees are believed to be the abodes of vil spirits the Banbirs— 
see page |= —also dwell in certain trees, : 

Tree worship is practised in several ways. Thus at domestic 
festivals many Brahmans and Khatris perform rites to the sand (Proso- 
pts spicegera). Some families never put on their children clothes made 
at home, but only those begged off friends, and the ceremony of putting 
on a child’s first clothes is observed when it is three years old. It is then 
taken to a jand from which a twig is cut and planted at its foot. 
A swdstika made of rice-flour is made before it, and it is also offered 
sugar. Nine threads are then cut into lengths and one of them is tied 
round the twig in Shiva’s or Krishna’s distinctive knot, while an- 
other is tied round a piece of dried gur and put on the swdsttha. 
Mantras from the Yéjur Veda appear to be recited the while, and finally 
sugar and rice are given to all the women and children present, for 
besides the Brahman celebrant no other adult males may be present. 
The Brahman then puts onthe child his first clothes, impressing on 
$hem the mark of his hand in saffron, and ties a thread, to which is 
fastened the purse, which contained his fee, round its loins. In front 
this thread has a small triangle of red silk lined with sé/u— like the only 
garment of very small girls This may be done in order to disguise the 
boy as a girl, and the custom is said to refer to the extermination of the 
Kshatria boys by Paras Réma.? eee ti 

The dunla ‘(emblica officinalis) is worshipped in Kétik as Pe a 
and chaste, Brahmans being fed under it, threads tied round it an 
seven circumambulations made round it. As the pennate leaves of the 
jand and its galls make it reserable the dun’a it too 1s iat ye ee 
same way’ At weddings ite worship is widely practised, an qn a 
zaffargarh Hindu bridegrooms generally and a few Muhammadans = 
off a small branch of it and bury it before marriage. Offerings = 80 
made to the tree by relatives of Hindus suffering from small-pox. : 

The chichra (butea frondosa) is sacred because of its use for 
funeral pyres 5 


3 3 P.N, Q., IL, § 449. 
: Te ty cu ona 4+ Muzaffargarh Gagetteer, 1888-84, p. 22. 
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The ¢x/s¢ is worshipped among women by placing a lamp made 
of flour at its root and saying: Tulse diva bdlia, Matnin mardi min 
sambhdlia: ‘I have lita lamp for Tulsi and she will take care of me 
when I die.’ The pipal is worshipped in the same way with the 
rhyme :— 

Patte patte Govind baitha, tahnt tahkni Deota, 
Mudh te Sri Kishan batthd, dhan Brahma Deota. 


‘Govind sits on every leaf, and a god on every branch. 
And on the trunk holy Krishna: glory to Brahma devata.’' 


And the worship of the pipal is believed to be equal to that of the 
ahove gods. A ¢z/s¢ plant is kept in an orthodox Hindu house partly 
because it is Vishnu’s plant, partly because it is sweet-scented and a 
deodoriser. Much the same ideas prevail regarding the sandal-wood 
tree. The tendrils of the pipa/ make a cooling medicine for children, 
and its leaves are a powerful charm in fever.? 


The sfkar tree also has magical powers. For fever take a cotton 
thread and wind it in hanks of seven threads from your left big toe 
round yonr head. Then tie these hanks round a Aékar and embrace its 
trunks seven times. This propitiates the tree, and it will cause the fever 
to leave you. Such hanks are often seen round fikar trees. 


When a wealthy Hindu is sonless he will marry a Brahman to a 
tulss plant which is regarded as anymph metamorphosed by Krishna. 
The ceremonies are solemnised in full and at some expense. The éu/st 
is then formally made over to the Brahman who is regarded as_ the 
donor’s son-in-law for the rest of his life, because he has received his 
bride at his fictitious father-in-law’s hands.* 


See also under Mahadeo, note 1 enfra, and at p. 121 note, supra, 
under Panjpiri.® 


Treea also play important roles at weddings and in connection 
with marriage.® 


A babiil (Acaeta Arabtea) or lastira (Corda myxa) planted near a 
house will ruin the dwellers in it.? Orthodox Hindus too will not 
sleep under a babii for it causes sickness. Indeed it is regarded asa 
very Chamér among trees and its wood is disliked even for burning 
corpses. But Chamdars themselves useit freely. On the other hand, the 
shade of a im is very lucky. 


Both plantain and mango leaves are sacred among Hindus and 
used on all auspicious occasions, and when any sacred book is read it 
is often placed between small posts covered with those leaves.? 


In Karn4l the leaves of the siras are especially powerful and after 
them those of the mango. They are hung in garlands with an 
inscription on a platter in the middle, and the whole is called a fofha. 
The jand is also a very sacred tree,’ 


1 PLN. Q, IIL, § 656. ¢ PN. Q,, III, § 90 
a 1B. TIL, §§ 713-14. 7 1B., UI, § 182. 
> PLN. Q., 1, § 352 3 Jb., ILI, § 203. 
‘ 1b. 11, § 816. °1.N.Q, IV, § 118 


5 7b,, IIT, § 169, 0 Sett. Rep., p. 164. 
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Besides the babu? and Jastira the bert and arand (castor-oil plant) 


are haunted by evil spirits. The pipal too is said to be so haunted 
and the éfkar unlucky.! e so haunte 


The egg-plant, b2¢nvan, is unlucky and not eaten because its sved 
remains in the stomach for avear, and if the eater die within that 
term he will go to hell But another version makes the egg-plant? a 
forbidden vegetable because once a number of fairies were eating its 
fruit and one of them got caught in its thorus ‘The Rajé asked ber 
what she wishel and she said: ‘{ wish to be released: to day is the 
ikddsht (a fast day), bring mea person who has fasted. But the 
only person who had fasted that day was a little girl who had refused 
to eat her breakfast, and so the Raéjaé made her give up to the fairy 
all the benefits she had derived from her fast, and then the batngan 
released its captive. Fasting on the edddshi was then unknown. 
The baingan is also said to be objected to for a prudish ideas {[t is 
also likened ina catch to a Malanz,a jfugir, with green cap and 
purple face.‘ 


After sunset trees sleep and so it isa greatsin to pluck even 
a leaf from one during the night, as it will awaken the sleeper. 
Rékehasas also inhabit trees after nightfall.’ 


The ddé of musér or pulse is objected to because it resembles 
drops of bloud and the carrot, turnip and other vegetables for prudish 
reasons. Jogis collect the herb called jar¢-déte from the Dhéngir 
hill near Pathénkot and mix it with the ashes of au unmarried Hindu. 
If the mixtureis given t» aneneny he will be bewitched, and can 
only be cured by another Jogi’s incantations.§ 


Wood-cutting and kilo-burning are uolucky vuccupations as they 
both involve the destruction of life in living trves and of the insevts 
in the earth while it is being burnt. The sin is punished in each cage 
by a shortened life. Another unlucky occupation is that of the 
Bharbhuuja or Bhujwé who are mahipdpr, ‘great sinners,’ butchering 
the grain they parch. Indigo too is full of insects which are killed 
while it is rotting in the vat,’ and they will retaliate on the workers 
in the next birth.® 


Dyers attribute the accidental spoiling of their dyes tv some sin 
of their own, but it can be transferred to those who have reviled them 
by telling some incredible tale which will cause their hearers to speak 
ill of them and thus relieve the dye of its burden.’ Potters too are very 
wicked for they make vessels with necks and thus impiously imitate 
Brahma’s handiwork. ‘They also cut the throats of their vessels. 1 


The cow is worshipped on the 8th of the light half of Kétik, on 
the Gopdshtami, or ‘cow’s eighth” At evenlug men and women 
go to the covs and worship them, garlanding their horns with 
flowers. Each cow iv then fed with knealed flour-balls (perd), her 
feet dustel and obeisanca done to her with the prayer: ‘Ocow, our 


11.N.Q,, IV., §§ 42, 180. *N.LN.Q,, 1, § 117. 


ce? a. IIL, § 449. 1p. N. 9.111, §§ 688, 792 
Ib., IL, § 776. 78. § 716. 

“1.N.Q, IV, § 68 (13). * LN. Qo, § 129. 

PLN, Q,, II, § 738. 1b., § 428. 
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mother, keep us happy.’ A woman thus worshipping the cow marks 
her own forehead also with sandal-wood and red lead! A song sung 
on this occasion runs :—‘ O ploughman, thou of the yoke, I recall to 
thy memory, eat thine own earnings, and credit mine to Hari’s 
account.’ 

To let a cow die with a rope round its neck is a heinous sin : 
its value must be given to Brahmins and a pilgrimage made to the 
Ganges. A cow when ill is at once let loose.? 


Bulls are let loose as seape-goats, the sins of their deliverers’ fore- 
fathers being transferred to them. They are called Brahmani.* 


No Hindu will ride on a bull as it is sacred, nor on a mare in foal 
as it injures the foal whenever conceived. 


No bullock can be worked on an sAddsht—-1lth of a lunar 
fortnight—nor oan any corn be eaten on such a date. . 


A bullock with a small fleshy growth, called jis or tongue, 
in the corner of its eye or on ils. head or back must not be yoked by 
any Hindu, in Gurgaon, under pain of excommunication. Such an 
animal is called zdda,,® and must be given to a Jogi who takes him about 
with trappings and strings of owuries on him when begging to excite 
reverence by exhibition of the sacred mark.® 


Cholera can be got rid of by painting a young he-buffalo with 
red lead and driving it on to the next village As th» goddess of 
cholera likes this she will leave you also.? 


__ The horse is commonly given the title of Ghazi Mard or Ghazi 
Mifn—Conquering hero.® 


Horses were created before any other animals, and elephants next, 


so they never give a false omen. Both can smell danger from a 
distance and warn their riders of it.® 


The scars on horses’ legs mark where they once had wings 


God took away their wings when they flev from heaven to earth for 
the use of man when He made Adam.!0 


When leopards roar at night deotas are believed io be riding them in 
Kulu. The leopardess always has three oubs, but one of them is always 
stunted and only grows up into the leopard cat. 


1 P_N.Q,, IIL, §§ 480, 837. 
; V, § 492. 
, Jor IV, § 891. 
iL, Q, 1, § 366. 
word sieges suggested there is from sandi. the sacred bull of Shiva, but the 
wniblém of Shiva. come from nd4dh, a whistle, which is worn by Jogis probably 9s an 
iva,—II, § 126. Nandia Jogis are found in the Central Provinces (Russell, 


op. eit,, III, p. 252), but . A u 
Vol. I, pp. a8, ay in hae in the Panjab apparently For the ndd of the Jogia see 
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It is a heinous sin to kill a cat, for it is a Brahmani, and its killing 
is punished by the slayer’s becoming a cat in his next birth. ‘fo avert 
this fate acat made of gold should be given toa Brahman.! 

Do not abuse your house rate, for then they will not injure your 
chattels.? Lf poison is mentioned they will understand and not touch 
it, so when mixing it people say they are cooking food for neighbours.* 

A camel’: right hoof is a potent charm against rats and will clear a 
house of them.4 

If a camel’s bones be placed in a crop of sugarcane no ants will 
attack it: if buried at the entrance of a house no evil spirit will enter in.® 

Pious Hindus consider it a duty to release caged birds, especially 
op holidays like the améwas and kddshi of each month.® 

The peacock is sacre? tc Hindus as heing the vehicle of Saraswati,’ 
the goddess of learning A curious belief is said to exist that pea-fowl 
do not: mate: the hen 1s impregnated by the tears of the male! ® 

Thunder oan be heard by the peacook 100 tos away, and their cry 
portends rain.® 

The garuda—adjutant crane--is Vishnu’s vehicle, and one should 
manage tc catch a sight of it on the Dasahra !0 

Ifa crow picks up a woman’s kerchief and drops it she will at 
once give it to a beggar.4 

Grain is also scattered for :ruws toeat and the birds are netted for 
sale to pious people who lef them go again. ‘The chief pvrohasers are 
Bénias’ wives who are believed tc be specially liable to wetempsych- 
osis into crows, so the trappers hold up acrow infront of each 
Bénia’s shop and ory: ‘ Behold so-and-so’s wife.’ This compels the wife 
to buy the bird and she immediately releases it,” 

The kite, crow, kingfisher, owl and snake are all helieved fo live 
1000 years.!5 

The young of the kite do not open their eyes until au article of 
gold is shown to them. Hence kites carry off gold ornaments. And 
the best cure for ~veak eyes is surma mixed with the contents of their 
eges and applied to the eves.!* 

The parrot #s called Ganga Rém by Hindus, and Mién Mitthu by 
Mubammadans.!5 

A chakor (partridge) is often kept to ward off evil, as it takes upon 
itself all its owner’s misfortunes.’ 

The partridge, both the ¢é/ar and chator, are averters of the evil 
eye. They eat fire at the full moon.” 


1PLN.Q,, ILL, § 279. 
ONIN. 2,1, § 97. 
3 1b. § 653. 


19 N. INQ. L, § 112. 

11 7b. L., § 104. 

19 Arch, S. Rep.. V, p. 136 
1° 1,N. Q, IV, § 333. 


vaca AW § 497 16 PLN. Q.. LIT, $$ 38041. 
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The dove is said never to mate twice, and if one of a pair dies its 
mate pines to death. 


The paptha, or black and white crested cuckoo, is a bird which sings 
in the rainy season and is said to have a hole in its throat. ? 


The feathers of the blue-jay are supposed to be soothing to babies 
that cry, and one tied round neck of a child that gnashes its teeth in 
sleep*—a portent of death to one of its parents—will cure it of that ha- 
bit.4 Yet in Muzaffargarh it is » bad omon to see the blue-jay or chdnh. 


Killing a pigeon is considered unlawful among the Kheshgi Pathdns 
of Kastiv. Some Muhammadans regard it as a Sayyid among birds, 
and therefore it is a sin to kill it—though it is lawful food.’ 


The mahdra ig a bird which causes néuhklur,® foot-and-mouth 
disease, in Multan. 


The maldl1, butcher-bird or shrike, is ill-oneuel if seen in flight,’ 


The heron standing on one leg is the type of a sanctimonious 
hypocrite, so it is styled bagla bhagat.® 
Locusts go off to the east, when they die of eating salt earth 
(reh,.® 

The large glow worm which comes out in the rains is in the 
Murree bills called the honwala kira because it was in its former life a 
Jaqir who refused fire to Behmata or Bidhi Mata, the goddess who records 
a child’s future at birth and was condemned by her to carry a light for 
ever. Hou is the ‘light’ in the tail —fr. hon = havan—apparently,10 


The many-hued grass-hopper which feeds on the ak is called R&mji 
ki-g&c or Rém’s cow in Hariana. The little Indian squirrel is similar- 
ly called Ram. Chandr ka bhagat because when that god was bridging 
the sea ’twixt India and Lanka the squirrel helped by shaking dust 


from its body on to the bridge. The black lines in its bodv are the marks 
of his fingers.)? 


Ants are fed in Kéngra with five articles, called panjirt or gullar, 
for luck.!® 


Sir James Lyall noticed that the practice of beating pots and 
pans to induce bees to settle in a swarm previous to hiving prevails in 
Kuln, as it did or does in English country places. The Kulu men at 
the same time tell the queen-bee and her subjects :—Besh, Makdréns, 
besh, aur lobé agge aa Mahdrdni ri drohi ot; “ Be seated, great 
queen, be seated, and (turning to the bees) an appeal has been made to 
the queen against your going any further.” 

The chhapéki is an ash coloured bird, the size of a dove. If you 
kill one and then touch a person afflicted with itch he will be cured. 


Owls and goat suckers, yhugh, ullézn, and huh, are all birds of 
ill-omen, especially the ghugh, which is called the Kipakku shink or 


‘IN Q,, IV, § 177. ®P.N.Q,, 1, § 855. 
7 P_N.Q., III, § 600, p. 142. ef. p. 161. ° Sirsa S. R., p. 256. 
> 1b., 11], § 585. ° P.N.Q., 1, § 14, 

* 1b., III, § 780. 11 Jh,, III, § 40. 
'N.ILN.Q,, I, §§ 75, 440. 19 7h, II, § 281, 


* Panjabi Dicty. p. 698. ‘8 Tb, LI, § 278. 
7 Musaffargearh Gasetteer, 1883-4, p. 29 « Musaffargarh Gasetteor, 1883-4, p. 80 
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‘Kir&rs’ tiger,’ from the superstitious dread in which that caste holds it.' 
The chikré or button owl is equally unlucky. apparently on account 
of its ugliness, 


In Muzaffargarh the kite, Ai (Hiudi chil), is supposed to be male 
for 6 months in the year and female during the other half, In much the 
same way the popular helief on the banks of the Indus is that if methra 
or fenugreek (¢rigonelle, foenum graecum ) be sown before noon methra 
will grow, if after noon asszén (brasgeca eruca). Under certain cireum- 
stances morht ( Ervum lens) turns into a seed ealled rdrt2 

The king crow, sal-halicht,-kariche or-karchti is vevered by the 
Shias because it brought water to the dying Imam, Hassan, and also 
because it is always astir early. Its note is said tobe: ufth sohdgun, 
chakki pi, ‘get up, good wife, and grind corn,” 


The galet isa larger lizard than the house lizard If a woman 
touch one before she makes butter it will be abundant.+ 


The dian is a black and white lizard witl, a bluish tinge about 
which many tales are told. It is found full grown in the belly of a 
snake, and not born, ‘Though harmless it is supposed to be most deadly. 
The flesh of another lizard, the séhudu, is credited with restorative 
powers.® 

SNAKE WORSHIP AND THE CULT oF GuGA. 

Various superstitions attach to the snake. For example: After ber 
young are born (? hatched) the female snake makes a circle round them. 
Those that crawl out of it survive, but those that stay init she devours.® 
If you see a snake on a Sunday you will see it for 8 successive 
Sundays.” 

When a snake is seen, say Sayyids and other Musalinans of high 
class, one should say bel, bet, bef, and it will become blind. The 
shadow of a pregnant woman falling upon it has the same effect.® 


A curious belief exists regarding the mun or snake-stone. It is 
sometimes said to be a fine silky filament spat out by a snake 1000 
years old ona dark night when it wants to see It is luminous The 
way to get hold of it is to cast a piece of cow-dung upon it, and its 
possessiun insures immunity from all evil and the realisation of every 
wish. It protects its owner from drowning, parting the waters for 
him on either side.° 

Still stronger is the belief that lightning will strike a tree if it 
have a snake’s hole (Jarmz) under it. Lightning invariably falls where 
there are black snakes and it is peculiarly fatal to snakes of that. colour 
as it attracts the lightning.’ . 

The Singhs, or Snake gods, occupy an intermediate place between 
the two classes into which I have divided che minor deities. They are 
males, and though they cause fever are not very malevolent, often taking 
away pain. They have great power over milch cattle, the milk of tbe 


? Gacetteer, 1888-4 p. 29) 7N.I.N. QI, § 256. 
sib. an area , aPp.N. Q, I, §122. A onake should 


3 Multdni Glossary. be called sher, ‘ tiger,’ or rasss, 
4 Muzaffargarh Gazetteer p. 32. ‘rope,’ never by its prope: name. 

5 Ib., p. 82. °PLN.Q, 1, § 607. 
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eleventh day after calving is sacred to them, and libations of milk are 
always acceptable. They are generally distinguished by some colour, the 
most commonly worshipped being K4li, Hari, and Bhari Singh, or black, 
ereen, and grey. But the diviner will often declare a fever to be caused 
by some Singh whom no one hus even heard of before, but to whom a 
ahrine must be built; and so they multiply in the most perplexing 
manner, Dead men also have a way of becoming snakes, a fact which 
is revealed in a dream, when again a shrine must be built. If a peasant 
sees a snake he will salute it; and if it bite him, he or his heirs, as the 
case may be, will build a shrine on the spot to prevent a repetition of 
the occurrence. They are the servants of R4jé Basak Nag, king of Patél 
or Tartarus ; and their worship is most certainly connected in the minds 
of the people with that of the pétv or ancestors, though it is difficult to 
say exactly in what the connection lies. Sunday is their day, and 
Brahmans do not object to be fed at their shrines, though they will not 
take the offerings which are generally of an impure nature. The snake 
is the common ornament on almost all the minor Hindu shrines. 


Mrs. F. A. Steel vouches for the following account of snake- 
worship :—During nine days in Bhédon the snake is worshipped by all 
castes and religions, but at the end of Sfiwan Mirési women of the 
‘snake’ tribe make a snake of flour, paint it red and black, and place it 
on a winnowing basket with its head poised like a cobra’s. This basket 
they carry round the village singing verses invoking Allah and Giga 
Pir. Every one should give them a small cake and some butter, but 
generally only a liftle flour or grain is given, though in houses where 
there is a newly married bride Re. 1-4-0 and some clothes are given, and 
this gift is also made if a son has been born. Finally the flour snake 
is buried and a small grave built over it, at which the women worship 
during the nine days of Bhadon. The night before they set curds, but 
next morning instead of churning it they take it to the snake’s grave and 
offer a small portion, kneeling and touching the ground with their 
foreheads. They then divide the curds amongst their children. No 
butter is made or eaten on that day. Where snakes abound this rite is 
performed in jungles where they are known to be.! 


That certain persons are helieved to be immune from suake- 
bite is undeniable. Thus in Kangra a man has been known to 
allow himself to be bitten by u poisonous snake once a year in the 
rains. First bitten by a cobra he was cured by prayers at a shrine 
to Géga called Kutiérida Gtga. Such persons are said to give 
out a peculiar odour and to feel a kind of intoxication when the 
time for getting bitten, which they cannot escape, comes round. They 
recover in a few days, Some people believe that the snake that bites 


1P,N.Q., II, § 565. Mrs. Steel also declares that the Snake zé¢ or tribe is not 
uucommon, end that they are Muhammadans of {Castir. They observe all these rites alao 
every morning after a new moon, and further every Monday and Thursday cook rice and 
milk for the snake, never making or using butter in those days. They oro immune from 
snake-bite and if they finda dead snake give ito regular funeral. Possibly a eect of this 
kind exists, The Bangélis claim the power of recognising disguised snakes—for a anake 
changes {ts form and must do so every 100 years when it becomes a mau or a bull —and 
follow them to their holes, where they as« to be shown where treasure js hidden, ‘This 
snakes will do in return for a drop of blood t.om the little fingor of a first-boru aon. But 
seo also III, § 418. 
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is a female and so they recover,’ but arsenic taken repeatedly is pro- 
bably an effective prophylactic.® . es 


That snakes hibernate appears to be recognised by the following 
custom : after the Diwdli in Kangra a festival, called Nag-k4-pja, is 
held in November to say guod-bye to the snakes. At this an image of 
the Nég made of cow-dung is worshipped, but any enake seen after it 
is called nidzgrd or ungrateful and killed forthwith? Many Hindus 
take a lamp used at the Diwéli to their houses to scare snakes away from 
them for the next six months; and the chubré saresh or churt-saros, the 
fragrant Arlenisia eleyans, is also kept in houses to frighten them 
away’ A curious by-product of suake-worship is the prohibition 
against giving milk to a dying man, as it will make hima serpent at 
his next birth 6 


The existence of a two headed snake (donznha) is believed in and 
any person once bitten by such a snake will be regularly sought out and 
hitten hy it every year afterwards.’? Such an experience confers immu- 
nity even from poisonous snakes though insensibility ensues.6 Certain 
simples are used to cure snake-bite, but a purely magic rite consists in 
taking a handful of shoots and, while praising the snake’s ancastors, 
fanning the wound with them. his is called dé/i hd/ud and is done in 
Kangra.’ Pouring water and milk down a snake’s hole is a preven- 
tive of snake-bite.” 


In primitive speculation the snake was supposed to renew its youth 
when it cast its skin and so to be immortal.” 


1P.N. Q,, IT, y 995 
27b., WII, § 175. 
Ib., TEI, § 363. 

418., VII, § 176. 

§ 7b., III, § 177. 

6 Jb ITI, § 684. 

7 16., IIT, § 291. 

0 7b,, ITT. § 452. 

9 Tb, IIT. § 788, 

0 Jd, II, § 672. 

n See Sir J. G@ Frazer’a valaable article on The Serpent and the Tree of Life in 
Essays presented to William Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1914. p. 413 #. Support to his 
theory will be found in the following account of a primitive Nag cult inthe Simla Hills 
recently thus described by Mr. H. W Emerson :—“ In the remote tract called Tikral, which 
lies near the source of the Pabur, the people were warlike and ferocious down to a century 
ago. Their country is subject to a confederacy of five gods, called the Pdnch Négs who 
hibernate during the winter, going to sleep at the first fall of snow and only waking up 
again at the Phag, the festival which corresponds to the Holi in the plains, when they are 
aroused by their worshippers. Each temple has a small aperture cut through an outer 
wall of the second storey and opening into the chamber where the god’a couch is laid. A 
miniature image is placed below the window inside the room. A few days previous to the 
full moon two parties are chosen from the subjects of the god, each composed of from § to 
10 men, One party reprc-ents the god’s defenders, the othor hia awakeners ; but the 
members of both have to prepare themselves for their sacred duties by fasting until the 
appointed day arrives. On that day they arm themselves with a large supply of snow-balls, 
the snow being brought from the hills above, if, as rarely happens, it has melted from 
round the homesteads, The assailants stand about 20 paces from the window, while the 
rest take up their position immediately hclow it. All hold their snow-balls ready in the 
skirta of their long coats and at a given signal go into action, but whereas the god’s support- 


U 
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Another rain god of serpent origin in the Simla Hills is Basheru, 
Once a woman was cutting grass when her sickle struck a three- faced 
image of gold. She took it home and placed it in her cow shed, hoping 
that her herds would multiply. Butmnext morning the shed was full 
of water and the cattle all drowned. So she gave it to a Brahman who 
put it in his granary. But next morning it too was filled with water and 
so he set the people to build the image a temple a mile or two away 
whence the god still controls the weather according to the wishes of his 
votaries. As he had no village green he drained a lake hy coming down 
in spate one night and cutting a deep channel. On the sward his festivals 
are now held. Attheone iu early spring the god is rejnvenatea by being 
carried to his birth-place and there laid on his side £0 that he may be 
recharged as it were with the divine essence which still emanates from 
his natal soil. ‘This process ‘akes 6 or 7 hours, during which his bearers 
lie prostrate and his worshippers keep strict silence, but his musicians 
play —to assist the ascent or transmission of the divine spirit, as well as 
to relieve the telium of the god’s inactivity. No sacrifices are offered. 


On the Upper Sutlej a snake goddess gave birth to seven sons, 
the territorial gods of as many valleys. They had no father, or at 
least his name isnot known, Her own home is a spring situate in a 
forest glade dedicated to her use, and there her watchman, Gunga, the 
dumb man, keeps guard over her sanctuary from a holly bush. 
Should any one cut down atree or defile the sacred spring he curses him 
with dropsy. Noteven the sons can approach their mother without 


ers pelt his adversaries they are themselvcs sate from attack and the other party must 
aim atthe open window Should no ball fall into the room where the deity reclines before 
the stock of ammunition is exhausted the throwers have to pay a fine of several rama, since 
their indifferent skill has then defeated the very object of the mimic battle. The god 
sleeps on unconscious of the efforts made to break his slumber and other means are taken 
to rouse him from his lethargy. Men creep up the staircase carrying trumpets and conch 
shells and when all are ready blow a mighty blast in unison. Others bang the door and 
rattle its maesive chains shouting to the god to bestir himself. This at best is but a poor 
way of awakening the Nag, as annoying to the worshippers as to the god. The latter 
would fain sleep on, but if he has to wake—and wake he must—he would rather havea 
spow-ball hit him, cold and painful though the awakening be, than have his dreams dis- 
turbed by an unseemly din outside his chamber door, So if the throwers succeed na they 
usually doin placing a missile through the window the omen is considered most auspicious. 
They then leap and dance with joy, shouting that the god has risen from his bed. The 
fide: defensores, on the other hand, feign to be horror-stricken at the sacrilege, and pursue 
the culprits with a running fire of snow, clods, stones, abuse and even gun shote. The 
chase continues through and round the village until at length a truce is called Both 

rtics agree to accept the ruling of the god and repairing to his temple consult the oracle. 

he spirit, refreshed and invigorated by the winter’s rest, descends upon the divincr, who 
shakes and shouts under the full force of the divine afflatus. Having explained the situa- 
tion to his master he interprets the divine decision, This is always to the same ettect. The 
Nag, while commending hie supporters for their spirited defence, thanks his assailants for 
their kindly thought in rousing him now that the time of winter cold has passed and the 
season of spring fiime is at hand. Thus every one is pleased and the assembly prepare to 
listen to the further sayings of their god. The god will tell the story of his journey from 
Kashmfr end the many incidents which happened on the way, Then he foretella the 
fatare, prophesying what fortune will attend the rules of the neighbouring States, which 
crops will flourish and which fail, whether the herds and flocks will multiply, what 
domestic sorrows will befall his subjecta, and in general whether the year will be @ good or 
evil one. The announcement of harvest prospects andthe interpretation of omens is a 
special feature of the oracles which often continue for many hours, On its completion 
the audience commence a feast which lasta for several days. Drinking, dancing and sing: 

ng are its main features, and the god as usual joins heart and soul in the merriment.” 
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his leave. If one of them has lost his vigour his followers bring him to 
Gunga, and having obtained his consent, carry the god to the spring and 
lay him there in hie litter, prone on his side. Such energy oozes from the 
fountain that in a hour or two he is reinvigorated for several years and 
can bestow blessings on his people until his strength runs down again. 
Some say that the snake herself appears in serpent form and men have 
seen her licking the suppliant’s face. (Ptoneer, J anuary 14th, 1916.) 
For the sacred serpent licking a patient’s sores see Richard Caton's 
The Temples and Rttual of Asklepios, London, 1900, p. 30. 


THe Nac cucrs in CHamBa, 


Dr. J. Hutchison describes the Nag and Devi cults as the oldest in 
the Chamba hills, and Dr. Vogel regards the Nagas as water spirits, 
typifyiug the alternately beneficial and destructive power of water. This 
theory, however, does not adeyuately explain how the Négas of Brahmanic 
and Buddhist literature and the Nags of the Himalayan valleys came 
to be regarded as snake gods. Brigade Surgeon C. F. Oldham’s theory! 
that the so-called snake-gods and devis are the deified rulers of the people 
has little to commend it, and is based on the assumption that the hooded 
snake was the racial emblem of the ruled. It is safer to regard both the 
Nags and the devis as emblems of the powers of fertility and 
reproduction. 


The Nag shrines in Chamba are very numerous, and there are also 
Né&gni shrines, but the latter are not common. ‘The image in these 
shrines is usually of stone in human form, with the figure of a snake 
entwined around it and a serpent canopy over head. The shrine also 
contains figures of snakes in stoneand iron, with a /¢redé/ or trident, a 
lamp, an incense holder, a gurj or weapon like a sword, and finally the 
iron chain or saxgad with which the chela scourges himeelf. This is 
said to be an exact copy of that shown in the hand of the Egyptian god 
Osiris. Springs of water are believed to be under the control of these 
snake yodlings, aud, in some parts of the hills, to such a degree are 
springs and wells associated with snake influence in the minds of the 
people that Nég is the name in common use for a spring of cool and 
refreshing water. A spring will usually be found in proximity toa Nag 
temple. Many of the Néga godlings are believed to have the power to 
grant rain, and in times of drought they are diligently propitiated. 
J égras or vigils are held in connection with the temples, incense is burnt 
and sheep and goats are offered in sacrifice. The puydra gets the head 
and the cheda the shoulder, while the low caste musicians are given the 
entrails and cooked food. The rest of the animal is taken away and 
consumed by the offerer and his family or friends. Money offered is 
equally divided between the pujdra and chela ; also dry grain. If people 
belonging to a low caste offer cooked food, which is not often done, it is 
given back to them after being presented to the Nég. A /dgra or vigil 
is always held at the time of a mela, which as a rule takes place once a 
year at each shrine. 

The Nig and Devi temples are all erected on much the same plan 
and are usually situated in a clump of cedar trees near a village. Suoh 


1The Sun and the Serpent. 
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trees around a temple may not be cut down, and are regarded as the property 
of the deity intheir midst. Sometimes a temple is erected within the 
interior of a forest or in some mountain ravine, standing quite alone. 
The usual pattern is a square resting on a raised platform of stone 

The building itself may be 2ntirely of wood, or of the wood and stone 
style of architecture so common in the hills. It generally consists of a 
central cel/a with an open verandah around it and a small door in front. 
The whole is covered in with a pent-roof of wood which either slopes on 
two sides from a central ridge, or on four sides from a surmounting ca 

or ball. This roof is supported on cross beams resting on wooden, or eed 
and stone, pillars one af each corner of the platform, with intermediate 
supports if necessary. Sometimes the verandah is entirely closed in, with 
only a doorway »pposite the door of the cella. The celia remains the 
same from age to age, and is not renewed unless it becomes ruinous, but 
the roof is frequently renewed as a mark of respect to the deity within. 
This, however, is not now done as often as was the custom in former times, 
and in many cases repairs are carried out only when absolutely necessary. 
The wood-work of the verandah is covered in parts with carvings of a 
grotesque character, while hanging around are the horns of animals 
which have been offered in sacrifice, with bells suspended over the door- 
way, and sometimes a pole in front, called dhuj. ‘The image is inside 
the cella. The temples have probably remained much the same in shape 
and structure since the earliest times. Occasionally they consist of a smal] 
cella only of the simplest kind, with no verandah. Often too the image may 
be seen resting in the open, under a cedar tree, with little to indicate its 
character except the paint and oily appearance from the ghz with which i 
is besmeared. 


The rites of worship are similar at both Ndg and Devi temples. 
Bloody sacrifice holds the foremost place. On ordinary occasions incense 
is burned, and cireumambulation of the ce/ia within the verandah is 
performed by the priest. There is also the ringing of bells, and the 
sounding of the conch shell, accompanied by the beating of drums. A 
mela is usually held once a year at each temple, when a great concourse 
of people takes place on the green near the shrine, and all are seated in 
prescribed order according to ancient custom—a special place being reserved 
for the officials of the pargana in which the temple is situated. Musio 
and dancing, and often drinking, play an important part at these melas. 
Each temple has a pujdia or priest, who may be of any caste, and a chela 
who is usually a low caste man. The god or goddess is supposed to speak 
through the chela, who is believed to become inspired by the deity. 
Seated at the door of the temple, he inhales the fumes of burning cedar 
wood from a vessel held before him, while he is fanned by a man stand- 
ing near. The drume are beaten furiously ; soon he begins to quiver and 
tremble, and this trembling increases till the entire body shares in the inces- 
sant motion, this being the recognised sign of the god having entered 
into him. Continuing to work himself into afrenzy, he springs to his 
feet and dances madly, scourging himeelf all the time with the sangal or 
ttrsil which he holds in his hand, sometimes with such severity as to 
draw blood. The harsh and discordant music gets louder and wilder, 
and others join in the dance, forming a circle with the chefa in their 
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midst. A goat is then brought forward and presented to the god, and 
water is thrown upon it and put into its ear to make it tremble, this being 
the sign that the victim has been accepted. Forthwith the head is struck 
off and presented to the god, and in some cases the chela drinks the warm 
blood as it flows from the quivering carcase. The dancing proceeds more 
wildly than ever till at last the chelu calls out that the god has come. All 
are then silent and questions are asked by the people and‘ answered by the 
shela, as the mouthpiece of the god. Having done this part, the chela 
sinks on the ground exhausted, and is brought round by fanning and 
sprinkling of water on his face and chest. ‘I'he people then disperse to 
their homes. 


The temples may be visited in times of drought and famine, or 
pestilence in men or heast, also by individuals on account of any special 
circumstances such as sickness or for any family or personal reason. 
These are called jdé¢ra, and on the way to the temple round marks are 
nfafle with rice water on the stones by the wayside, probably to indicate 
that the pilgrimage has been performed. Only special Nags have the 
reputation of being able to give rain, and in time of drought those 
shrines are much frequented, the same procedure being adopted as that 
already described. Sheep and yoats are freely offered at such times. If 
vain falls too abundantly the Nie shrine is again resorted to with offer- 
ings, to coustrain the god to stay his hand. 


There are many traditions current in the hills which point to human 
sacrifices having been frequent at Nag and Devi temples in former times. 
In Pangi and other parts of the Chandra-Bhiga Valley a singular cus- 
tom obtains in connection with Nag worship. For a fixed time every 
year in the month of Sawan, and sometimes for the whole of that month 
all the milk of the village is devoted to the local Nag and is then said to 
be suchcha (pure). 

The villagers do not use it themselves, that is, they do not drink it, 
and they are very unwilling to supply milk tc travellers during the period. 
The milk is churned as usual, and ght is made from it, the butter-milk 
being stored and used up at feasts held on certain days during the month. 
Every few days any offering of milk and sweet bread is made to the Nég, 
some of the milk being sprinkled over it. It is also smeared with ght. 
A final feast is held at the end of the month. In Pangi only 15 days 
are observed, and this only in the lower part of the valley. 


Generally speaking, the foundation of the Nég wad Devi temples ia 
ascribed to the era of Raj& Masha Varma, A. D. 820-40, but most of 
them probably are of much older date. Three temples, two of Mahal 
N&g and one of Jamun Nag at Baini, are said to have been built in the 
time of R4n4 Beddha.! 

Further the pujdras and chelas are most vommonly Réthis by caste, 
but, in a good many cases, only the pujdra is a Rathi, the chela being 
a Hali, as in the temples of Kéla Nag and Manovar Nag at Bhéaréram, 
Mahal Née at Bathula, Nandydsar Nég at Puddbra, Tarewan Nég at 
Lunkh, Him Nég at Bharawin, Mahal Naz at Bairi and Bairo, Muthal 
Nég at Gulera, Nandalu Nag at Sirha, Suéna Nig at Bharoga, Khul 


14 famoue Rénd of the olden time who lived in Barnota pargana, date unknown. 


‘riests and 
seins, 
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N&ég at Nabi-Bhuta, Parha Nég at Singaki Bani and Charas Nég at 
Tikri. 

In some cases the pujdra is a HAli, ¢. g. at the temples of Bhudhu 
Nag at Lambota, Parbhut Nag 14 Anudwds, Sri Nég Stulji at Sudlaj, 
Thainang Niég at Gung Rés, Kalan N4g at Khalandar. At Sri Potir 
Ndg’s temple at Bhinan the pujdra and chela are both Kolis ; at Kalan 
Nag’s temple at Chilli they are both Bhachhra Gaddis; at Handol 
Nég’s temple at Chandrola both are Battan Gaddis ; at Sagta Nég’s at 
Bani Saywari both are Sapahi Gaddis. 


Brabmans are incumbents of the following temples :— 


Mahal Née’s at Bani (Brahmans of the Paddha gét, with Hali 
chelas), Thainang Nag’s at Dirog and Mahr N4g’s at Manglana (of the 
Kalién gét, also chelas), Mahal Nag’s at Jamohar (of the Kalién 
with Héli chelas), at Thainang Nag’s temple at Kharont (of the Ratan 
Pal g6¢ with R&thi chelas), at Thainang Nag’s temple at Bahnota (of 
the Kalidn 96é also chelas), at Ham Nay’s ai Talhdua (of the Kashab 
g6t, also chelas) : at Nag Belodar’s and Mahal Nag’s at Jangal Bani (of 
the Kalian géf, also chelas): at Sindhu N&g’s at Sundb4r (Gaur 
Brahmans, also chelas), at Bajog Nag’s at Sirba (Gaui Brahmans, also 
chelas), at Balodar’s at Baldruni the pujéra is a Kandu Brahman, at 
Mahal Nég’s at Talai he is a Tharatu Brahman, at Karangar Ndg’s in 
Sanaur he is a Lecha Brahman, with a Rathi cheda, at Sudhun Nag’s 
in Suri a Kalién, also witha R&thi chela, at Sar Nag’s in Sarsara he 
is a Kashab, at Jamun Né&g’s at Bai Jamuhér he is a Kalidn with a 
Rathi chela, and at Réh Nag’s temple in Rah he is a Kashab with a 
Hali chela. 


In Péngi Brahman pujdras officiate at the shrines of Mindhal 
Kantu Nég at Re, and Markula Devi at Tindi and Udaipur: R&ndés are 


the gujdras at Kilér and Sélhi, and R&this with H4li chedas at all the 
other shrines. 


The following is a list of the principal Nags worshipped in Churéh 
and the northern rortion of the Sadr wis4rat, with the name of the 
village in which eaci has a shrine :— 






Village. Pargana. Parganu. 












Baladar .. | Nabi Bani ... | ) Divog aa 
Malun ___... | Alwas ‘ai Manglanua .., 
Sutohi .., | Bakund .., Siru te 
Dakhla ... | Chhampa ... Mundil eae 
Kalo .. | Sarnagri Lunkh ‘ive Lohtikri. 
Kélu, Kaluth | Dhar we |p Ties Mohwa ao 
Greater ... | Gupha ae Bhararwin ,.. 
Mahal Baréhara_,, 
Jangal Batrundi .,, | J 

Bhujgar Bhunjrera. Sri Budhu Lamhota ,, 
Kélang ... | Jangal Kal- |) Bwatir ... | Bhiwan 
Bae \ {| kundi. | roe .. | Gémhir 

aman arhasan ... | Shalai ‘ A 
Jamori ‘ Chhalasar ... | Sahu Himgarm. 
Chhelasar [| 890i Barnota. |kgan | Chili 1 

unsar Mandol .,, | Chandrola .., 
Khandwél ) Sthul Nag | Khangu 
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Parbhut Andwis., Thainang ; Ghari oe 
Sthulji Suda, tog Do... | Gurwan } Bal. 
Deotén Deotin te Sungal ... | Gulela : 
Mabr Manglana ... Mahal... | Khandi - t Diur. 
Kélu Pi Kalan... | Bani Kélanda 
Manovar .. } Bharéré aa Lohtikri | Sagta .. | Sagwari a 
Mahal . | Babnota .., Sar .. | Sarsara 7 Jubnd 
Naondaydaur | Peddhra 21 Do. _... | Bani Saroi ___ 
Bujir Junth wel) Sur Mer ... | Jnssu ihe 
Thing Satun Sai Mahal... | Bhavadan .. 
Thainang Gungy4s Karwar ... | Choted an Bhéndal 
ue pe Bed Marar.,, | Charetar _. 
0. ih airu es : Suana__... | Bharoga 

Thainang ... | Degarén } Baire Mahal Chakhatar oo i Kibér 
Mathbal Gulera ad Khul ... | Bani Bhuthan |) 
Kéla .» | Bardélu iM Parbu ... | Sangaki Bani | | 
Thainang ... | Kbharonth ... Charas ... | Tikri : 
Pardhen Kundidra ... | > Jasaur Do. .. | Siru a Manjir. 
Thainang ... | Bahnota Guldban ... | Manjfr te 
eed : hy ee Siete Do, ... | Bahi Salon ... 

andolu ... | Sirha ; Thaineng Chakhra 
Peja Bajonth Tundi.. | Uthuga "| Bashar 
Mahal Do. Mie Kohft Jommu ... | Jamuhér .. ; 
Balodar Jangal Bani 0. ... | Bari do... 
ance yak we Sigh Malund =... 

indhu Sundhfr ‘ hallar ... | Khallru.... 
Tono Pokhri } teriod | ota” | Khedder |p ams 
Bajog Sirhe Rajnagar | Surju... | Gudda - 
Balodar Baldrani Kharont. | Reh .. | Rah ees i 
Mahal .. | Talaf a 3 Dhund Jammu Bhala bes 
Barar ... | Barrini... : Darobi . | Chalai s Sahu. 
Karangar Sindr is } Gudial Durbdu ... | Bhidhar ... | 
Sudhun Sai oat ; Budhu_ .,. | Langera ... | Bh&ndal. 
Bhedu Ghat . Bbalei 

Do. Gand ae ‘ 
Mahal Jamchiér . | Band-Bagor. 


The following are some of the legends associated with s 


and Devis in different parts of the States— 
Bésak N&g was brought from Bhadrawéh 100 years ago, because 


disease was. prevalent among the cattle of the State. 


pecial Négs legends. 


Basan Nég and 


Négui were also brought from Bhadrawéh on a similar occasion, and 
Digghu Nég from Pangi. 
Indru Nag derives his name from Indra.’ Tradition says that a 


Réné from Suket came to Kanyéra in Kangra, thence to Korasi, and thence 
to Simr4, the Nig and his pujdra accompanying the Rina. The Nag’s 
disciple, Dhanda, was drowned in Dalnag, and his idol was also cracked 
in its temple. In one of its hands it holds a trident, in the other a 
chain, with which the c/elas beat themselves. 


Kalihér Nag, his original name, now better known as Kelang, came 
from British L&bul 15 or 16 generations ago when cattle disease was pre- 
valent at -Kugti, and the people of that village had vowed to hold a fair 
if it abated. Tradition says that Kelang, in the form of a serpent, rode 
on the iorus of aram from Léhul, and stopped at Daghi two miles 

" a Indri Nig basa templo in Kangra also—seo fnfra p. 154. 
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from the present temple. Remaining there for three generations, he 
went to Dardn at the source of a stream, a cold place difficult of accagg 
so the people petitioned his ehe/a to remove lower down, and the Nig, 
through his ekela, told them to cast a bidué ‘from the place, and to 
build a new temple at the spot where it stopped. By digging the founda. 
tions they found a three-headed image of stone, and on removing it a 
stream gushed forth. This was many generations ago. This image ig 
in the Padmasan attitude* Raja Sri Singh presented a second image of 
eight: metals (ashtdhut) which stands upright, holding a /é¢di or pole in 
its right hand. Its head is covered with figures of serpents, and it 
wears a necklace of chuklas witha saneo and taragt or waistbelt or 
pasah (loin cloth), all of serpents. This temple is closed from Mégh Ist 
to Béisakh Ist. At other times worship is performed every Sunday, but 
only sheep and goats are accepted as offerings. 


The followin isa list of the Nags worshipped in the various vil- 
lages of Brahmaur and the southein portion of the Sadr wésdérat with the 
dates of the fairs and vigils held at each, the castes to which the pujdras 
and chelas belong, and tho R&jds in whose reigns the worship is said to 
have been introduced :-- 











Pujdras and { Founded in 


Name. Village. ohelas the reign of 





Pargana. 
t 
















































Badyéla Nig | Aurdh «| Brahmaar Siwan 5th Kurete Gaddis | uachhmi, 
j Varma. 
Basak Nag | Dbiror Bas-| S4mri Baistkh 4th | Sul4hi Sareuts | Raj Singh. 
kaher. | and 5th 
Bisaki Nag | Ser ... ool] Baisdkh 4th,| Shipnete Brali-| Mash Varma. 
5th. mans, Halis. 
Basan Nég | Dhir or Bis- Baisikh 4th, | S4rsuts, Halis | Mash Varma, 
kaher. bth (J4gré 
on Ist of 
Bais4kh). 
Bijku Nég Mahila - || Malla... | Daljatra ... Mash Varma. 













Swalf Brah- 
mans. 

Frangete Gad- | 
dj 


Bujdira Nag | Trehtd . | Trehta Sihil Varma, 












Dighanpa} Benghli Mahila Jigra on 10tl 
Na 


of Siwan. 


Mish Varma, 











is. 
Brahmaur Ranetu Gaddis 


Rg. 
Dhanohohi Ghrehat S4hil Varma. 
Né 














ag. ; 
Digghu Nig | Bargrin 


























Brahmaur | Nig Pan- | Parthan Gad- | Umed Singh. 
} chi in] dis. 
Har or Sa- 
wan. 
Guldhir Nag | Piloi Brahmaur 8 Kaletu Gaddis | S4hil Varma. 
Indra Nag Samra Kothi Ranh} Bh4don Ist | Bhogelu Brah- | Mush Varma. 





mans, R&this. 
Tilara JBrah- 
mane. 
Bhat Brah- 
mans. 
Luntelu Brah- 
mans. 






Indra Nig Urai Kothi Rauha Mish Varma. 








Indru Nag Suanio Chanota ... | Bhadon Lat 
As4{uj. 


Bh4don 1st 


Mash Varma. 













Indru Nig Limo Chanoti ... Mish Varma. 





















Indra Nig Kuwansi Chanoté ... | Bh4don lst | Prangh4lu 
& Asauj lst.| Gaddis, Hilis. 
Indru Nag Thonkl4 Kothi Ranha Do. Jesu Brahmans. 


* A musical instrament like a plate of metal, which is struck with a stick. 
? Sitting cross-leg ze} iu the attitale of devotion, like representations of Buddha. 





Name Village. Pargana. } Date of Fair. Paujdras and 
chelas. 
Indru Nag Sulikhar Bralmaur Kheranhtu 
Brahmans. 
Kaiithér or | Kugti Brahmaur Sassi (Daatta- 
Kelang Nig. treya gotra) 
Brahmans. 
Kutherhu Chobhia Brahmaur SAnghrantu 
Nég. Brahmans. 
Kelang Nég | Kugti Brahmaur | Asauj 2nd | Sassi Brah- 
mans. 
Kelang Nég [| Kalah Treht’ . Kalthi Gaddis 
Kutherhu Palni Brahinaur } JAgré on } Palnel Gaddis 
Nag. Maghar Ist. 
Latu Nég... { Panjsai Brahmaur [ Bhaédon ist | Auren Gaddis 
Mehal Nag | Réchné Lil Nig Panch- | Bhresan 
miof H4r Gaddis. 
or Sawan. 
Mehal Nig Bhintéh Mahts ... | Baisdkh Ist } ss 
Mehal Nig | Kulwédra Bakén ... [H4r10th-13th} Rathis 
Prohal Nig | Bhémal Lil es ei Jhalanu Brab- 
mans, 

Punu or Ind- | Sutkar Trehta Asanj 2nd | Padin Brah- 
ru Nag mans. 
Sandhola Nig] Gawari .,, | Brahmaur Barén Gaddie 

Hamisi. Nég | Bagri eee | Mahia Jégré on | Khatelu 
\ Bhaden 15th : 
Sebré Nig Stnac vee | SAmri Aadth 3rd} Ranés 
Satubar Nég | Tur ... | Basu . [Baisakh 15th-| Chhinghwana 
16th. Gaddis. 
Khugehar Kundi .. [| Basu Baisdkh 9th { Mukwén Brah- 
NAg. | } mans. 
Sétihar N4g } Shikront ... f Lil Bhadon ist | Chate Gaddis 
Sétdhar Nég| Bandl4 | Lil Chakan Ge 
Uman Nig Kalandrediha- || Kalandra Dalj4tra in | Phigas Brah- 
on ; Bhédon or | man, Rathis. 
Asauj. 
The following is a list of the Nags in Pangt:— 


Ndgs in Chamba. 
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Yugékar 
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New. 

Sdhil Varma. 


Séhil Varma 


Séhit Vacina, 


Sshil Varma. 


Mish Varma. 
Mash Varma. 
Mish Varma. 
Mish Varma. 
Yugikar 
Varma. 
Mish Varma. 


Mish Varma, 
Mish Varma. 


Mish Varma. 


Mish Varma. 
Mish Varma. 


Mish Varma. 
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Det Nig... | Kihir vee J ilar. Mirkula Dev 
Jagesar Nég |). 1 Kalla Devi 
Pror Nag soe eae one Sitla Devi y Tind{ 
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Jeryun Nig ] Kutal vs Arw 3 nis 
Digal Pani- } Gisal vee Niletu Nog J ‘iste 

hay Nig. Mahl Nag UIT 
Kutasan Nag Nie 2 Silgrion 

iru Nag... [> Salhi varsi Nay 
salty ‘Nig i Rasher Nag ae a 
Dosar Nig Machim Nisar Nag unde 
Kurn Nag Helu 
Wantu Nag | Re 
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The legend of Det N&g at Kilar is that he was originally located 
in Lébul, and human victims were offered to him. The lot had fallen 
on the only remaining son of a poor widow, and she was bewailing her 
misfortune when a Gaddi passed by, and, hearing the tale of woe, offered 
to take her son’s place. He, however, stipulated that the Nég should be 
allowed to devour him, and on his presenting several parts of his body in 
succession without any result he got angry and threw the Nag into the 
Chandrabhaga. It got out of the river at Kildr and being found by a 
cowherd was carried up to the site of the present temple, when it fell 
from his back with the face on the ground. A shrine was erected and 
the image set up with its face looking inwards: and a clump of cedar 
trees at once grew up around the shrine. 


Kathura Nég is a godling associated with pulse just as Sandhola 
Nag is with barley. ‘The offerings to a N&g are an iron mace (hhanda) 
a crooked iron stick (Auad¢), both of which are left at the shrine, a sheep 
and cakes, which are shared by the priest, the che/u and the worshipper 
and eaten.' 


Tre Nic cunts In KAnara, 


In Kangra where snake-worship is not uncommon Né&g temples 
are rare, but the following is one :— 








Date of fair. 






Name, Ritual, 





-——- — 


Indré Nég founded by 
s ?éne of GLanidra, 
The idol is that of 
hisfamily god. 


Seth lst The image of @ snake is enyraved on a slab. 
A gag or a jagra ia celebrated at each 
harvest and the poor are fed <A nagdehu 
is also observed at each harvest, and 16 
goats are sacrificed at the Rabi and 13 
at Khbarif, séddhts and fagtrs being 
entertained, The ritunl of eacriftce is 
conducted according to the beheste of 
the chelas who go into trances and 
manifest the gods concerned. The Durga 
path is recited during the Naurdtra 

festivals, The popular belicf is that 

the prosperity of the harvests depends 
on this god whose displeasuro is said to 
cause hail and drought, 

















In théna Ranital isa shrine to Ndg Jamwilan or ‘Nag of the 
Jamwal tribe ’ (or possibly ‘ the people of Jammu’). At this snake- 
bite is cured and goats ete. are sacrificed.2 Besides Shesh Nég, who 
supports the world on his head, there are 7 Nags, vz. Takshak, Basuki, 
Bajr Danshan, Karkotak, Hemmalli, Sankhu and Kali Nag. The 
Nag Takolak plays an important part in the Mahdbidrata and 
VAsuki is also well known in Hindu mythology. Kali and Sankhu Nags 
are found in Kulu, Vajra-damchéna may be the Sanskrit form of Bajr 


‘See Vol. LI, p. 27linfra, for offerings to Négs. Kailung Ndg is also nuticed 
on p. 215 infra. 


aP,N. Q., II, § 120. 
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Danshan and tf so his name means ‘he wnose bite is like lightning.” 
Sankhu is also called Dudhia, the milky snake. He and Kali Nag are 
worshipped on Tuesdays, especially in Har and Séwan : they protect 
crops from white-ants and rats and are offered milk, honey, he-coats etc.! 


At the mandzr of Naga Bari in Chatroli no fair is held. The 
temple was founded by Rana Kalas of Ndrpur some 150 years ago, but 
was afterwards built by Rajé Jagat Tani. He enshrined in it a stone 
image of asnake. [tis managed by a Brahman pujd:i whose gét is 
Sapule. Fruit etc. is offered as 640g morning and evening after wor- 
ship and a lamp is lit every evening. 


Tue Nia cuuts iN tHe Simta Hurts. 


The deota Nag? in pargana Kandaru.—Nég is one of the most 
powerful deotas in the Simla hills. He appeared some 1500 years ago, 
at atime when three dcotas held the part of the country which is now the 
Nég’s dominion. These were Dadru in pargana’ Kandaru, Bathindlu 
in pargana Chadira in Keunthal, Maldéushar in Madhin State (at 
Kiari), but their history is no longer remembered. The States of 
Madhdn, Keunthal and Kumhérsain had already established themselves 
when Nag appeared and there was a State called Koti or Rajdna, ap- 
parently in Kandaru paryana, whose rulers belonged to the family of 
Sirmir. Some people say that the Bain Thakur family of Madhan 
having died out, a prince of Kahlir (Bilaspur), ancestor of the present 
chief, was brought in torule over Madhan soon after Nég appeared. 
Nag’s history is that five Brahman brothers named Kala, Gajan, Moel, 
Chand and Chanan once lived at Bharana, a village unow in Madhan. 
Kala, the eldest, wasa hermit. Oncea sd/hu came to Bhardna and 
put his dsan undera kelo tree, cooked some food and asked Kala to 
cat it with him. He gave Kald four loaves, of which he ate two aud kept 
the other tyvo in his pocket. At the sdd/z’s invitation Kali stayed the 
night with him, and at midnight saw carpets spread before the si/hu’s 
dsan, torches lighted and paris, Raj& Indra’s dancing girls, come and 
dance before the sé?diu. Kala watched this with amaze, but before day- 
break the sddihu and all had disappeared. Kala returned home, but was 
intent on finding the sddiu again, as he believed him to be Raji Bhar- 
tari himself. He climbed to the top of ‘Tikkar hill where his brothers 
grazed their sheep, but they could tell him nothing and bade him return 
home and fetch food. When he reached home Ka4ld found his daughter- 
in-law at work, and on his asking her to give him come flour she said 
that she was ina hurry to milk the cows and so he returned to Tikkar 
empty-handed. In his disappointment and from love for the sddhu 
he fled like » mad man leaving his cap, topa, on the Tikkar peak, and 
throwing his two remaining loaves which had turned into black stones, 
to the shepherds. While roaming far and wéde in search of the sddhu 
K4lé flung away his clothes and everything he had on him one by one 


' Kdngra Gasetteer, 1904, p. 103. 

* Deota Nag. ‘This combination,’ writes Dr. Hutchison, ‘ must bo wrong. The first 
name may be Diuta or como such word, but it cannot be deofa. The Devtas and Devis are 
quite distinct from tho Négs. A Nag thorefore cannot be called 1 deota or devtu,’ 
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at different places, and at: last died. It is believed by the people that 
when he gave his brothers tbe stones, they and the sheep also turned 
into stones and that Kala when he died became a saveli (a big snake) ,} 


This sarclc devoured men and lived on Tikkar hill. It would 
wander all over Chadéra, Madhin and Kandaru—the then Koti State, 
uutil the people begged the deotas Dodru, Bathindlu and Maldnshar for 
protection, but they declared weeping that they could not subdue the 
Nig that had appeared in the form of a sare/i. Such a terror to the 
countryside had he become that he would draw people into his mouth 
from afar with his breath. H4rtai fort was then in possession of Sirmir 
and its officer sent 82 men to Ruper to fetch supplies. On their return 
they saw a cave where they intendec to halt, but found themselves in 
the monster’s mouth. Four Silu brothers, Kalals, of Ke'ti village, volun- 
teered to kill the sare/¢ and collected people for the enterprize. They 
found it sleeping ina Nala, with its head at Kelti and its tail at 
Khingsh4, a distance of over 5 miles. It was arranged that one of the 
Kalals should enter its mouth with an iron jamdar or spear in his hand, 
so that if the sarelz shut its mouth the yamdar would keep its jaws 
open, and another man might enter its throat and thrust his jamdar 
through its neck, while others mounting its back might sce the spear 
head and avoiding that spot hack at the serpent on every other side 
until it was cut to pieces. Led by the Kalals the people acted as 
arranged and the monster was killed, the escort* from Harti emerging 
alive from its stomach. In the monster’s huge head were found two 
images of Mal Nag, as the dcota had said. This image is jet black 
with a sinyhdsan on which the Nag reposes, two Bhagwati Devi sit- 
ting on either side with hands clasped and also on each side a tiger 
watching. One of the images in the temple is at Dhar village and the 
other is at Jadun temple in Chadéra pargana. Some say three images 
were found. Hundreds of people collected and Brahmans who carried 
the images fell into a trance and the Nag spirit spoke through them say- 
ing that he claimed the dominion of the threc «/eo/us and should be carried 
first to Kidri Besides others Pargi of Kelti, Moel Brahman of 
Bhrana, Fagir Pujira of Jadun and Sadi R4m Pujdéra of Dhar (Kandaru) 
accompanied the Nag to Kiéri and asked Dhonklu Chand, Thakur of 
Madhan, and his brother Kela to accept this new deota." The Thakur said 
that none but Malanshar was his god and that the image was nothing 
but a xewa or pap and so he hesitated to treat the Nig asagod. The 
people said that the Nag would strike like lightning. The Nag then 
left Kiéri but rested in a cave called Shungra near it until some three 
months later a man named Gori of Kharal gave him dhtpdip and ght 
and thus encouraged Nag soared to the skies and a bolt from the blue 
destroyed Malénshar /cota’s temple. The Thékur’s Rani was distressed 
in many ways, his sons while sleeping were overturned in their bed and 


1 Saeelt, In Chamba the word is sav4l with the same meaning. 
2 This Koti State suould not be confounded with the present Koti State near Simla. 
® Some say thatthe Hartu men were not Bdérd Bish, i.e. 12 + 20 = 82, but Bard 
Bishi, ¢.e.12 x 20 = 240 men. Hartu is more commonly called Haratu or Hattu. 
bs Kiéri was then the capual of the chiefs of Madhan State, Dharampur being chosen 
ater on. 
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rolled down to the obra (cowshed), serpents appeared in the milk and 
worms in the food served to the family. Deota Malénshar confessed 
that he had no power to check the Nig and the Thakur of Madhén was 
compelled to acknowledge him as his family god instead of Maldnshar 
who fled to Pujarli where a temple was subsequently built for him. Née 
became chaurikddeo, i.e. god of the yaddi and chavr. Some people say 
that it was after this time that the Bain family of Madhin was suc- 
ceeded by a Kahlar prince. When acknowledged as yaddi deota of 
Madhan, Nég returned to Chadéra and asked the people to build him 
a temple at a place shown by ants. Jadun wae indicated and here the 
Nég’s temple stands. It is said that Nag is not fond of gold orna- 
ments, 60 he never accepts gold, but the two loaves turned into stones were 
placed in the temple. Bathindlu “cota was also forced to abandon his 
dominions to Nag and he took up his abode at Chotha in Bhajji. Besides 
the Jadun temple Nig wanted a temple at the spot where the sd/hu 
had appeared and Kala had received the two loaves, so there, too, a temple 
was built and in its enclosure stands the /e/ou tree beneath which there 
was the dance A fourth temple to Ndg was built at Dhar in Kandaru. 
Dodru deota’s temple which stood below Kamali village was destroyed 
by lightning. Dodru fed to Madhan and Dobra is named after him. A 
Thakur of the Sirmir family ruled Koti in Kandaru, and his family god 
was Narotu,-a deota which had come with him from Snmdr. Mul, com- 
monly called Padoi, had also accompanied this prince from Chunjar Malana 
revar (?cave) near Mathidna. This Thékur was hard pressed by the 
Raj& of Kulu who was building a fort on Tikkar, so he invoked the 
Nig for help. A small deore (temple)! had already been built at 
Tikkar for Nag close to where the fort was being built by the Raja of 
Kulu, and Nag performed miracles which deterred him from )uilding 
the fort. ‘The mege of Kulu used to go to sleep at Tikkar and awake to 
find himself at Malag, 5 miles away in Bhajji. For some time a mys- 
terious spivit carried hiin to Malag every night and at last when sitting 
on a plank at Tikkar he found it sticking to bis back Dismayed at 
the power of Nag deota the Rajé’s camp left Tikkar and returned 
to Sulténpur in Kulu, the plank still sticking to his negs’s back. Dis- 
tressed at this sight the R1ja begged Nag to pardon his zegs, promis- 
ing to present him with an image and copper watdras and also to 
sacrifice goats to him wherever he himself or any of his negss passed 
through the Nég’sdo:ninions. As svon as this vow was made the plank fell 
from the zegi’s back. When anything clings to a man the proverb goes 
Kalwa Nag re jae takhti, “like the plank of Kalwa Nag.” The Kulu 
Raja sent a pair of copper wahdras and an image still kept in Dhar 
teaple called Min Singh (presumably the Rajé’s name). When the 
Kulu xegé left Tikkar the Thakur of Koti affected Nag more than ever 
and gave him a jdyér in several villages. The name of this Thakur was 
Deva Singh, but whether he was the Dothainya’ who came from 
Sirmdr or a descendant of the Sirmdr Dothainya is not known. 


Apparently this word should be deorA¢, but that would mean 8 porch, not @ temple. 
But both deors avd de:rra aro said to meau ‘temple.’ The rest of this account is far from 
uci, We are not told the Kulu Nép’s name, Kedwa derives his neme from Ké4lu. 
Brahman, app ‘rently. . . 

2 For Dothainya (= leir-npparent) see Vol W1,p Tb Mae Ihe Sanskr. Dwis- 
aniva (endct). 
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Deola Nag has the following lhdrs (servants), and certain Bhagwatis 
are his companions :— 

(1) Bhors (as he is commonly called).—It is said that Kélu, 
Brahman, in his wanderings tore ® hair out of his head and threw it 
away ata place called Loli (hair). It became a spirit and joined Nag 
when he appeared from the sare/s’s head. He acts asa watehman and 
is given a loaf by the people: when there is a kAin at Loli he is given 
a khadu or sheep. 

(2) Khoru.—This ¢hdr appeared from Khoru ¢hdéeh (a plain 
near R&nipur, two miles to the east of Tikkar hill), Kélu had left some- 
thing at this tidc/, and it too turned into a spirit and joined Nag when he 
appeared. This é/dr protects cattle, and is given an iron nail or ring 
called ‘availa as an offering by the people. 

(3) Shakta.—This 44ér appeared from Shiwa or Shabhog the place 
where the sareda had his tail. Some indeed say that its tail became a 
spirit called Shakta. He is offered a loaf by the people for protecting 
,oats and shepherds. 


(4) Sharp4l is considered a low class 5dr and worshipped by 
Kolis ete. ; his spirit does not come into a Kanet or pujdra, but a Koli 
ie inspired by him and speaks. His function is to drive away evil 
spirits. Jhzt, paret ete Nag does not go into the house of any low 
caste man and so Sharpal is sent in his place, Nig’s argi (iron staff) 
accompanying him. <A loaf is given forhim. When returning the 
Nig’s Aargt! is purified by sprinkling on it milk and cow’s urine, This 
is called shajherna (making pure). 

(5) Gungi is considered a female b/d? and her abode is at Dya 
above Dhar village. Every third year on an auspicious day (mahitrat) 
fixed by a Brahman Nag goes to Dya. A goat is sacrificed to Nag 
and a cheli or kid to Gungi. She appeared at Dya from a hair which 
fell from Kaélu or from his sweat and joined Nag. She protects people 
from pestilence. 

(6) ‘Than is alsoa df2r: ae aviginated ¢ Kidri and caine with 
Nag when he was acknowledged by tne Madhan gad/di. He also drives 
away bhit, paret ete. 


Theso are tho six //drs, but. the other companions of Nag rank 
above them in degree. These sre the Bhagwatis— 

(1) Bhagwati Rechi:—A few years before the Gurkha invasion 
Ranji? of Bashubr eame to Jadun and Dhar and plundered Deota 
Nég’s treasury, some of whose images he tool to Bashalr. Deota Nig 
punished him by his power and he found his ribs sticking out of his sides 
and the milk that he drank coming out through the holes. One of the 
Lama Guris told him that his spoliation of Nég’s treasury was the direct 
cause of his complaint, so he returned all what he had taken from the 
temple. Bhima K&li of Saréhan in Bashahr also gave Nég a pair of 
chamba wood dhols and a karndl together with a kdls* shut up in one of 


No such word as hargs ie traceable iu Tiku Rim’s Dicty, of Pahari Dialects, J. A.S: 
B., 1911. He gives schernu:to purify, Sharijhernd = ritar kan“, 

* Ranjit waztr commonly called Ranji and great-grandfather of Rdém Bahédur, 
wastr of hahr, who conquered Dodra Kowar. 

2 Haradt = A long atraight trumpet fluted nt the mouth. Keb or kdli = A small dram 
shaped like on hour-glass, 
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the dhols; When the instruments were put in Néo’ 
og ¢ 2 
played of themselves at the dead of hight, Wits cole ed nae 
the reason he said that the Kéli sent by Bhima Kali sounded bien 
The Kéli of Bashahr, however, could do no further mischief as she Was 
subdued by Nag and bidden to dwell at Rechi, the hill above Sandhu 
on ere om where a chauntra (platform) was built for 
er. She is a kind of aubordinate companion to Nac 

a thik, oO Nag and protects women 

(2) Nichi is a Bhagwati. She dwells at Roni in Chadéra in a 
small deora (small temple) and lives with Jharoshra Kolis, but her spirit 
speaks through a Turi. Her duty is to guard Nég’s musical instru. 
ments, nishdn (flag) etc. If a Koli touches any instrument a 
goat is taken from him as a punishment. 

(3) Jal Matri Bhagwati has her temple at Kingsha. She 
appeared near the water where the sare/7 was killed and is a goddess of 
water. : 

(4) Karmechri Bhagwati came out of a picee of the sareli’s flesh 
and her deora 1s close to that of Nag at Jadun. She also drives away 
evil spirits and can tell all about the /ayabhaga (?)—the kind of spirit that 


’ causes trouble. 

(5) Dhinchai Bhagwati preserves stores of milk and gli. People 
invoke her for plenty of milk and gz in their houses. 

(6) Devi Bajhshi Bhagwati appeared from Rénipur where some- 
thing fell from Kélu and became this Bhagwati. She protects peoplo 
from famine and pestilence. 

(7) Bhagwati Tikkar lives with Nig at Tikkar. Tikkar Nég 
is the same as Jadun and Dhér Nég. This same Nag has separate 
images at Jadun, Kiari, Bharéna, Dhar and Tikkar. As generations 
have passed away, people now think each a separate and not the same Nég. 
The different parganas each worship the Nag.of their own pargana, 
People say that K4lu left his fopa at Tikkar and that it turned into 
this Nag. Dhar Nag calls Nég of Tikkar his guru. J adun Nig calls 
Dhér N&g his ¢4da or elder brother. Dhar Nag calls Jadun Nag his 
bhds or younger brother, and Bharina Nag is called by him bakaden 
or brother. From this it may be inferred that Tikkar Nag is the 
central spirit of tho other Nags, because it was here that Kalu became 
the sarclé and his shepherd brothers with the sheep and the two loaves 
all turned into stones. ‘here are two temples on the top of Tikkar.! 
On the following ¢tcohdrs which are celebrated on Tikkar people collect 
at melas: (2) the Salokri in Baistkh : (¢¢) the Jathenjo in Jeth, when all 
the Nags stay there at night and all the residents of the countryside 
bring a big loaf and g/i and divide them amongst the people. ‘This 
loaf is called saond: (#8¢) at the Rihali, when 11 images ealled the 11 
mils ave brought, the shepherds also bringing their sheep and returning 
to Dhér at night. The pujdras feast the people and next day two 
images (fanartz) go to Kamali village to receive their dues and two 

' This is tho ridge which is secon from Simla to the north und from which the Shili 
ponk risos. ‘Tuo rilgo seretches north-cast from the Shili nad between the two temples lies 


the boan lary lino, the southern valley being shared bebweon Madhin and Keonthal and the 
northorn botwoen Bhajji art Kunhirsaim, Tho bonnlaries of four States mect hero, 
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images go to Neori village for the same purpose. These two images are 
the Deo ké Mohré and that of Mén Singh of Kulu: (¢v) at the Ngo 
Panchmi in Bh&don the observances resemble those at the Salokri : 
(cr) at the Mégh or Makkar Shankrént when three goats are sacrificed. 
one given by Kumharsain State, one by the zaménddrs and a third by 
the villagers of Loli. Deota also gives alms. One of the temples 
at ‘Likkar belongs to the Kandaru people and the other to those of 
Jadun and Madhan, 


It may be noted here that there is also a Nag Deota at Kandi 
hothi, in Suket, who is an_ offshoot of the Deota Kalwa Nig The 
legend is that a Brahman of Bharana village went to Charag, a village 
in Suket, and asked women who were husking rice to give him some for 
his idol of the Nig as bho (food) : the women soornfully declined to give 
him any, so the image stuck to the uf/at and warned by this miracle 
they gave it some rice. At this time a 4/2¢ which dwelt in a large stone 
used to devour human beings and cattle so the people called cn the Nag 
for help, and he in the guise of lightning broke the stone in pieces and 
killed the JUAzt. The people built the N&ég a temple which had 11 
rooms. Another Nég’s temple stands at Hemri in Bhajji. Crows 
destroved the crops in this village and so a Bharana Brahman brought 
an image of Nag and established it at Hemri. Dum Deota, who also 
lives there, made friende with.the Nag. The place where they live is 
ealled Deothin.’ At Neori village Dhai Nag slew a dA2it who used 
to kill cattle. It lived in a stone close behind the village and a Neori 
woman secretly worshipped it, but Kalwa Nag destroyed the stone with 
the devil inside it and overwhelmed the house of the woman who was 
killed together with her three sheep. When the Nig goes to his village 
he sits on the spot and speaks to the people. Every third year the 
Nae goes to Bharava and there drinks milk from a vessel. In Kelo, a 
village in Bhajji, there lived au old man and his wife who had no son, 
so they asked the Néy for one, and he told them to sit there one Sunday 
at a place which had been purified by cow’s dung and urine, and there- 
on present a goat for sacrifice and think of him. This they did, and 
the Nig appeared in the sky in the form of a large eagle. Descend- 
ing to the place he placed in the woman’s lap a male child and took 
away the goat. The old woman found her breasts full of milk and 
nursed the baby. This family is now called the Ludi Parwar or eagle’s 
family. This miracle is said to have occurred 700 years or 17 gener- 
ations ago. Another miracle is thus described :— 


Some people of Dhar who were returning from the plains through 
Kunhiér State halted at Kunhisr for the night. As they were singing 
the Jar (songs) of the Nag, he as usual appeared in one of the men, 
who began to talk about state affairsin Kunhidy, The Rané asked 
them about their deota and his powers and they said that their Nag 
Deota could work miracles. So the old Rand asked the Nég for a son 
and heir (¢¢4ka) and vowed that if by the Nig’s blessing he had a tikka 
he would invite the Deota to Kunhitr. The Rana was blessed with an 


1 Deo, 4e, Deota and shan a place, te. tho Deota’s place. 
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heir, but he forgot his vow and the hoy fell sick. When i 
life was lost, the Brahmane said that ae deota has ae hei e 
a punishment for some ingratitude. The R4né was thus reminded of his 
vow and invited the Nag to Kunhidr and it is said that one man from 
every house in his dominions accompanied the Nag to Kunhiér; and the 
Rana afraid to entertain so large an assemblage soon permitted the 
deota to return home saying that he would not invite him again as he 
was only a petty chief, but presented him with 11 idols to be distributed 
among his temples. These images are called the sanartuy mohras. 


Padoi Deota is the N&g’s adoptive brother and Shari Devi of 
Mathidna is his adoptive sister. The deota Manan is also his adoptive 
brother, but this tie has only lately been created. 


The Jadun deo/a sometimes goes to bathe at Maléwan, a stream 
close to Jadun village, and he considers the Shungra cave, where the 
N&g goes and stays at night, his ¢érath (place of pilgrimage). 

Deota N&g of Dhar holds’ from Kumbhérsain a jdgir in Kandaru 
paryana worth Re. 76-6-3. 


Dum Deota has a small temple at Kaméliin Kandaru. A man 
from Gathri brought him to Kamali. The Kamali villagers alone accept 
Dim Deota as their family god, though they respect the Nég seeing 
that they live in his dominions. 


Durota NAa or DHALI IN PARGANA CHEBISHI. 


Not more than 500 years ago there was a temple in a forest at 
Tilku, where the zaméaddra of Dhali had broken up some land for 
cultivation. A deota there harassed them and the Brahmans said that 
he was a N&g, so they began to worship him and he was pleased : they 
then brought his image to Shailla village and built him a temple. 
When Padoi Deota -passed through this village a leper was cured by 
him and the people of Shailla began to worship him, so the Né&g left 
the village and Padoi took possession of his temple there. But the 
people of Dhali took the N&g to their own village and placed him in a 
temple. Padvi is now the family god of the Shailla people and the 
Dhali men regard N&g as their family god. The N&g’s image is jot 
black and a Bhagwati lives with him. A dhol and a nakéra are his 
instruments of music and he also has a jagunth or small staff. He 
visits his old place at Tilku every year on the Nég Panchmi day. He 
is only given dhiupdip once a month on the Shankrént day. The 
Brahmans of Barog, which lies in another pargana, worship him, as they 
once lived at Khecheru near Tilku. This Nég has no dor and holds 
no jégir from the State. He has no connection with Kalwa Nag, the 


N&g of Kandaru. 
Deora NAa or DHANAL IN CaEBISHI. 


Another Nég Deota is he at Dhanal in Chebishi parnana. Nearly 
500 years ago he appeared ina field at Nago-thana, a place near Pati 
Jubar on the Shangri State border, where there was an old temple. 
A nan of Dhanal village was ploughing his field near Nago-thina when 


Ww 
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he found a black image. He took it home, but some days afterwards 
it began to persecute him and the Brahmans said that it was the Nég 
who wished to be worshipped. So the Dhana: people began to affect him. 
This deota too has a dhol and karndl but no jagunth. No khin ig 
given him The Dhanal people regard Malendi as their family god 
yet they worship Nég too in their village, thinking that he protects 
cattle and gives plerty of milk etc. He has no bhor and holds no 
jdgir from the State. The people of Kandaru think that these Négs in 
Dhanal and Dhali are the same as Kalwa Nég. The spirits came here 
also, but the Chebishi men do not admit the fact. This N4g has really 
no connection with Kalwa N&ég of Kandaru. 


Drota Nia or GaunpDa, 


Ghunda, a village in Chagaon pargava of Kumhérsain, is inhabited 
by Réjpats, ‘Mians’, who trace their ancestry to the old Bairat 
family which once held the réj of Sirmar. When their ances- 
tor came from Sirmtr they brought with them an image (probably 
of their family god at that time) and made a temple for him at, 
Ghunda. Nag, another deota at Ghunda, also resides with this deota 
of Sirmir. This deota is called Shirgul. The history of Deota Nag is 
as follows :— 


Many generations ago there lived in village Charoli (Kot Khai) a 
Brahman whose wife gave birth to a serpent. This serpent used to come 
from a great distance to the ‘Naga Nali forest in Kumhérsain and 
loved to play in a matddn near Kothi (in Kumhérsain), Cows grazed 
in the maiddn and the serpent sucked the milk fromthem. ‘The cowherd 
was duly reprimanded by the people for his carelessness, but at last 
he found how the serpent used to suck the milk. A fagir in Kothi 
village then determined to kill the serpent, so he came to the mazddn 
at noon tide, and cut the serpent into three pieces, but was burnt alive 
whilst killing it. Somedays later a woman who was digging clay 
found images into which the three pieces of the serpent had turned. 
One of these images was brought by Brahmans to Ghunda village, an- 
other was taken to Bégi (a village in Chajoli, in Kumharsain) and the 
third was taken by the Brahmans of Bhamrara, a village in Ubdesh par- 
gana of Kumharsain. Temples were built to Nag in these villages. 
The Ghunda Nag ‘though Nég is usually dudhadhdrz) is not dudhadhare 
and goats are sacrificed to him. Every third year-a baltipaja mela is held, 
but no annual fair is held. The people of Ghunda, Charhayayna, Kotla, 
Kothi and Katali, especially the Kolis, worship him. N4g Deota has 
grant of land worth Rs. 2-2-6 a year from K umhérsain. 


SHARVAN AND CaaTHtLA NAas. 


Sharvan Nig of Shoshan is called Sharvan after the village of 
Shoshan. The following tale is told of the Nag of Chathla :— 
__, Awoman named Bhuri of Machroti, a village in the Kot Khéi 
ildga, gave birth toa snake (még). She was terrified but the snake 
told her not to be afraid but to go and live in the upper storey leaving 
the lower one to him and to give him milk through a hole. She did as 
the snake told her, and after six months he had grown so large that he 
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filled the whole room. He then told her of his intention to quit her house 
for good, and said she would get something for her maintenance, if she 
brushed his body with a broom when be moved. This she did, whereupon 
gold fell trom his body but when she saw it, thinking to keep the wonder- 
ful reptile, she caught hold of its taii and pulled it towards her The 
serpent, however, gave a jerk and threw her into the air, so that she 
fell on a rock at Mahon in Kumbdrsain and was killed, She is worship- 
ed there to this day. The snake afterwards settled in a ravine in Kothi, 
a village in Kumharsain, and lived on the milk of the cows which came 
there to drink. When the zaménddrs of Kothi saw how their milk 
went, they cut the snake in three pieces with a sword. One piece fell 
in Chatbla village, where it was at once changed into an image, an- 
other fell in Ghunda, in Kumhérsain, and the third in Pél, a village in 
Balsan, and they have all been worshipped ever since. 


Tue Nido Gost og Kor Kur 


This Nag originally dwelt in Kalu where for generations he sent 
rain and suoshine in due season. But suddenly he began to send 
nothing but cain, so his followers one day cast his idol, images and 
litter into the Sutlej, as a hint that they were no longer satisfied with 
his rule Some days later however one of his images was washed up 
on the viver’s bank and there a villager from Farog found it on his 
return from a trip te Kulu. Thinking he had only found an ornament, 
he passed through a hamlet where a /ag was being held in honour of the 
goddess and joined in the merry-making. ‘he sacrificial victims how- 
ever would nol shiver, even when sprinkled with water, in token that 
they were acceptable to the goddess, aud when the priests consulted the 
vracle they were told by the goddess that a greater than she had cast a 
spell upon them. She also revealed the stranger’s possession of the Nég 
and when a goat was sacrificed to him he lifted the spell which lay upon 
the animals and they were duly sacrificed. The villager then went 
on his way home, where he was constant in worship of the Nag but 
he kept his possession of the image secret. In those days the goddess 
waa worshipped through all the countryside, but when the villager 
got, home she was away on tour collecting ber usual offerings, and 
when on her refurn jouraey she reached a deep ravine the rain began 
to pour in torrents and in the middle of the stream the goddess and her 
escort were swept away by a sudden spate. She was never seen 
again, and her escort also perished. The deluge too continued, causing 
ruin of harvests and landslides until the people through the diviners 
discovered the Nag’s presence in their midst. Him they installed in 
the Devi’s old temple and now he only occasionally turns summer into 
winter or brings rainat harvest time. For long his fame extended no 
further than the adjoining villages and once a large serpent dammed up 
a narrow torrent during the rains, until its pent-up waters threatened 

to overwhelm a Th4kur’s castle and township though perched high 
above them. The villagers’ own god, pre ocoupied with the preserva- 
tion of his own shrine, was powerless to save them, so they invoked the 
aid of Nég, promising him grants of land and an annual festival. 
Already the waters had invaded their own god’s temple and his idol 
had fallen on its face, when Goli Nég flew to the rescue. A ball of 
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fire smote the serpent, rent it into a thousand pieces, and released the 
stream. Goli Né¢ also became the patron deity of the Rénds of Kot 
Khai by asimilar feat. One of them was attacked by the ruler of 
Kulu who besieged him in his fort. in this desperate strait he sent 
for the priests of all the neighbouring gods and pledged himself to serve 
him whose priest could eat two loaves, cach containing half a maund 
of barley flour. Goli Ndg’s Brahman at once passed the test and him 
the Ré&n& sent to plead his cause with the Nég. In answer to hie 
prayers a great thunder cloud fell on the Kulu Raja’a camp and a flash 
of lightning blew up his magazine. As his men fled the N&g pursued 
them with ‘hunderbolts and drowned many by rain spouts or the 
swollen torrents which overwhelmed them. So Kot Khai fort still 
stands on its isolated rock, a monument to Goli N&ég’s power. But 
the late adherence of these two states to his cult gives his first worship- 
pers precedence over them and so when he patronises their festivals he 
only sends his smaller images, carried in a miniature palki, while his 
tours among his senior votaries are regal progresses in which he rides 
ina palinquin decked with 4 full panoply of images and trappings. 
Once a Thakur made him and his escort prisoners and mockingly 
challenged him to fitl a huge vessel with water in the drought of May. 
Not only did the Nag achieve this, but the rain changed to sleet and 
then to snow, until the hills around were capped with it. In vain 
the Thakur tried to appease him with gifts. The N&g cursed his line 
and his territories were annexed to another state. But descendants of 
its former subjects assert that the Thakur was forgiven and that his 
gifts were accepted, as they still hang on the walls of the N4g’s temple 
in token of his victory.! 
Tue Snakes or Brua. 


Brua is a hamlet on the Baspa, a tributary of the Sutlej, and the 
story goes that once upon a time a man took to wife a girl from Paunda. 
When she went to visit her mother the latter noticed that the girl looked 
thin and ill, and learnt from her that Brua, which is perched a thousand 
feet above the river, was co far from any stream that the women had 
to fetch all the water for the village from the Baspa. So she captured 
some snakes and put them in a basket which she handed to her daughter 
with injunctions not to peep inside the basket on her way back and to 
Place the snakes in a corner of her lower storey. Just before she reach- 
ed the village however curiosity overcame her and she opened the basket. 
One snake slipped out there and before she got home two more escaped 
in asimilar way. At each place streams gushed forth, and to this day 
refresh the wayfarer. At the corner of the room where she placed the 
basket on her arrival at the village a fountain sprang up so that she no 
longer had to fetch water from the Baspa. When the other housewives 
of the village noticed that she no longer went tothe river to bring 
water they asked her why she did not go with them. Then she told 
them all that her mother had done, and how that in the lower storey of 
her house a never-failing spring was flowing. But an ill-natured hag 
became jealous that a stranger should be spared the toil of her sisters, 
cursed her with an evil eye and hatched a plan to bring misfortune upon 
her. She bade her offer incense to the sacred snakes which had caused 

1 Condensed from the Pioneer of Jal y 6th, 1913, 
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the springs to flow and told her to mix filth with ou and earth and burn 
it at the fountain, This she did and as the smoke ascended the snakes 
swelled out in anger, growing to huge serpents, and darted to the door 
by which she was standing. In fear for her life she slashed at the 
nearest and cut it into fragments, thereby committing a grievous sin, for 
the lémda say when a snake is killed the world of serpents is plunged in 
mourning for the next 8 days, and none will taste of food. As a punish- 
ment the spring disappeared, but to this day grass grows in the corner 
of the cattle-shed. The three other snakes escaped unhurt. One crossed 
the pass to Pekian where it became warder of the god Chasralu. The 
second made its way to a neighbouring village of which it became the 
god, but the third elected to remain at Brua. The girl picked up the 
remnants of the fourth and cast them down a precipice where they re- 
united. This Nag, now of fabulous dimensions, climbed up the slopes 
behind the village until it reached a plateau where it made for itself a 
lake in which it now dwells. To this lake the local deities are some- 
times carried and then the N4g reveals his god-head by entering into 
one of the god’s diviners who becomes as if possessed. The Na&g of 
Pekian is a mere lieutenant of Mahasu, and not long ago the people of a 
hamlet close to Brua took their god to pay him a ceremonial visit, 
Having exchanged greetings the visitor returned across the passin the 
great central chain of the Himalayas which separates Kanaur from the 
territory in which Mah4su’s cult predominates. After his return this 
god’s diviner manifested all the symptoms of divine afflatus, and declar- 
ed himsal£ to be possessed by Mahdsu who had returned with the party 
and demanded a welcome and a shrine. This incident is paralleled in 
the hills by the popular helief that a powerful deity can accompany his 
‘female votaries to their married homes, and the adhesion of a god to a 
brother deity appears to be a mere variation of this belief. Indeed so 
frequently does it occur that u god attaches himself as it were to the 
party which carries a brother-deity back from a place of pilgrimage that 
this habit has led to certain pilgrimages being discontinued. In the 
midst of the lofty peaks which border on Gsrhwal and Tibet is a sacred 
sheet of water that has given birth to many gods, ard during the sum- 
mer months it used to be a place of pilgrimage for them. The votaries. 
of any snake gods that had emanated from the lake used to visit it and 
bathe their deity therein. But on several occasions it happened that when 
the pilgrims returned to their own villages they found that the strange divi- 
nity had become incarnate in the person of the temple oracle who invari- 
ably insisted that an alien spirit from the lake had attached himself to 
his companion.. As the ifitrusion of a new divinity in a village involves 
the erection of a new shrine to house him and heavy expense upon tho 
villagers, there is considerable reluctance now to take gods to this lake 
for bathing as of yore... ‘I'o this rule however the men of Sangla, 
a large village in the Baspa valley, are an exception, for they still take 
their deity every 3rd ox 4th year to his native lake and the visit in- 
variably results in the supernatural seizure of his diviner. Indeed the 
people are now so used to this visitation that they halt half-way on 
their rgturn and fhere after the diviner has ascertained the nature and 
needs of their self-invited guest they propitiate him with sacrifices and 
then bég him courtesudly but firmly to return whence he came. This 
lack of. hospitality is justified, for the temple is already endowed with 
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se many godlings that they could not affurd to entertain another. Ags 
a rule the new god recognises the reasonableness of their request and 
goes in peace, but sometimes he refuses to do so, and then the people 
make a gift of him to some neighbouring hamlet Several temples thus 
owe a minor deity to the Sangla pilgrimage, but the villagers have usuall y 
made it a condition of acceptance that the new-comer should remain 
subordinate to the family god, that is to say to the existing incumbent 
of their village temple. But new deities, especially gods of position like 
Mahasu, are sometimes unwilling to accept a sevond place and so the 
people of Kanaur, ina vain attempt to check the progress of that god, 
are only tou tikely to ostracize the only community which acknowledges 
him within their borders. This ostracism may take the form of refusing 
to take wives from the villages in which the uew god has been installed. 
But the difficulties of limiting the jurisdiction of an enterprising deity 
are increased by yet another method. Since an article once dedicated to 
a god’s service remains his property for ever, it follows that ifa sacred 
vessel be removed by theft or ignorance to another village the god 
goes with it and once having gaineda footing in it he soon discovers 
a means of making it his permanent abode. (Condensed from the 
Petoneer of June 12th, 1913). 


THe Ndcs 1n Kutv. 


In the Sardj or highlands of Kulu we find Chamaun Nag 
worshipped at Bhunga. Once, it is said, a Brahman went to bathe 
in a hill-stream. As he bathed a huge snake came towards him, 
raised its head and declared itself to be Ses Nég, promising happiness 
and prosperity to any who might worship it. Its temple was built in 
the dwdépar yuga and contains an idol of stone 34 feet high by 24 in 
breadth. Its manager isa Kanet of the Kashel got, but its pujdre 
is a Gautama Sarsut Brahman. This Nig seems distinct from Chamaun. 


Badi Nagan has a mandir with a Sérsut Brahman pujdie Lt 
was built in the ¢re¢a yuga. Once a shepherd went forth to graze 
his sheep aud found a large tank whose existence he had never before 
heard of. It was revealed to him ina vision that the Négan had come 
from Patal and that the folk should worship her. 


At Balugohar is a temple to Bala Nag and the following is the 
legend of its foundation:—Once a Brahman of Chatarka went to 
Mandi to buy salt’ and on his road he found a child but four months 
old, who bade him follow it. The Brahman took it up and travelling 
all night reached Bald forest. There the child bade him dig and he did 
so, finding a black stone image in the sand or dd/u. Then the child 
disappeared, but in the morning a Kumbar came to graze his sheep 
the forest and to him the Brabman told his tale. In a trance the 
Kumbér declared that he wat himself the Nag, but the Brahman 
declared that he could not believe hin unless the Nag bestowed a 
son upon him. The temple, founded in the dwépar yuga contains the 
black pindé or idol dug up by the Brahman and is ministered to by 
a Séreut Brahman of the Gautama dt. The appearance of the Kumhér 


(Shiva) points to a Shiva origin of the cult or au attempt to afaliate 
it to Shiva teaching. 
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Kirtnd Nag has a mandir at Shiuli. He is called after the name 
of the village of Kirthé which hadatank to which thirsty kine 
ued to resort, but in it lived a snake which used to suck the cows dry. 
When the owner went to kill it, it declared it was a Nég and should be 
worshipped in order to earn blessings for the people. The people pay 
more respect to its chela or gur than they do its Brahman pujdri. 


Jaru, the deaf Nag of Phéti Tanan, has a curious legend. This god 
was born at Surépé in Bashar, the chief of which place had a daughter 
who was sent out one day to graze his sheep. She found a beautiful 
tank with nine flowers floating on its surface and, tempted by their 
beauty, gathered them all. But no sooner had she done so than she 
became unconscious and so remained nine days in the forest. Subse- 
anenely she gave birth to nine gods, called Nags, and bringing them 
home kept them in a basket. One day when she was sent out with 
food for the Jabourers in the fields, she warned her mother not to touch 
the basket, but when she had gone her mother’s curiosity overcame 
her and she opened it, only to find the nine Négs which in her fright 
she caste into the fire. All escaped unhurt, save one whose ear was 
burnt so that it became deaf The injured N&g fled first to Térépur 
and thence to Khargha where a R4né4’s cow stopped to give it milk. 
Then it went to Deohri Dhar where cows again yielded it their milk. 
The people of both places then began to worship it as a god. Its idol 
is of black stone, sunk in the ground and standing two feet high Its 
pujdri is a Kanet, and its yur is specially reverenced because in his 
trances he gives oracles. Two fairs are held annually on the piiranmdshi 
and naurdtras in Chet. The former is held at Khirgé and the latter at 
Deohri Dhfr. At these 14 he-goats are sacrificed and visitors are fed 
free. Another fair, held on the 10th and 11th of Jeth, is frequented 
mostly by people from the surrounding States. 


Sharshdi, the Nag of Sharsh4, has the following tradition :—-Once 
four women went to draw water from a spring called Ndi. Three re- 
turned home safely, but the fourth could not recover her pitcher which 
had sunk in the spring. At its edge was a black stone image to which 
she made a vow for the recovery of her pitcher. It was at once res- 
tored to her, but she forgot her vow and it rained heavily for seven 
days. Then she told the people and they brought the idol to the 
village and founded a temple in the treta yuga, The idol is 2 feet 
high and masks of gold and silver adorn its chariot. | The temple walls 
are painted with pictures. Ite puzdrt is a Bhérdw4j Brahman and only 
a Brahman is allowed to worship the god, whose gur answers all ques- 
tions put to the Nags and is more respected than the pujére himeelf. 

Danwi Nég of Danw, a village in Manjhadesh phate, Kothi 
Nardingarh, is a brother of Sarsh4i Nég. Both have Kanet pujdrta ac- 
cording to another account, ees 

Pane Nag is also called Puntn and Kungash. Once a Rani, Bir 
Nén, wife of the Thakur of Rénikot, was told in a vision that. she would 
be blessed with a son if she built a temple to the Nag at the corner of 
a tank called Punén. In the morning the Thakur saw a snake swim- 
mine on the surface of the tank and it told him that it had come from 
the Krukehetr, being of the Kaurava and Péndava race. So the Thékur 
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builé a temple in which the Nég appeared of his own accord in- tho 
form of a prxdt of stone which still stands in it. This occurred in the 
dwdpur yuga. The pujdre is a Sérsut Brahman.) 


The N&g Kui Kandha has several temples? Sri Chand, Thékur of 
Srigarh, had a cow which used to graze at Kandha, but was sucked dry 
by a snake. The Thékur pursued it, but from its hole a p#d# appeared 
and told him that it was a Nég, promising that if worshipped it would 
no longer suck the cow’s milk. So a temple was built to the Nép 
whose image is the metal figure of a man, one foct high. Its fairy 
at Kui Kandha is held every third year on a day fixed by the votaries. 
At Srigarh it is held every year on a similar date, and at Kot& Dhér 
on any auspicious day in Jeth. It also hes a temple at Kanér or 
Sriwélsar.2 Its pujydr¢ is a Bhérdawéj Brahman. This Nég also 
appears to be worshipped as Kui Kandba in Shiogi. Its temple was 
founded by a Thékur of Katabar, regarding whcm a similar legend is 
told. The pujért however is a Bhérdawéj Brabman and its gur is 
selected by the god himself who nods his assent tc his appointment. 


Chamaun Nfg has a.temple at Kalfwan Deora. The story goes 
that once a thdéur, named Dabld, was a votary of Hansné. He went 
to bathe at that place of pilgrimage, and while bathing he saw an 
image emerge from the water. It directed him that it should be in- 
stalled at the place inhabited only by Brahmans and blessed by the 
presence of &elo trees. Accordingly it was brought to Kaliwan where 
ateinple was built. Religious importance also attaches. to the water 
from which the image emerged. The date of foundation is not 
known. The temple contains the stone pindd of the god. Its affaire 
ave managed by a kdrddr, by caste a Kanet. The pujdrt is a Gaur 

The following ate the dates of the fairs of tho N&g deotas in Saér&j not given in 
the text -— 


Chamaun Nég » Annual fairs are held in Chet, during the naurdtrasin Baisdkh’ 
on the b¢dsptija in Har, on the ndég panchms in Bhédon, 
and in Mégh and Phégan. The practice is to choose aus- 
picious days for the fairs. 


Badi Négan . A fair is held annually on 7th Bais4kh and 15th Jeth. 

Bald Nag .. The fairs are held on 20th Baisékh and on the prsanm.’shé in 
Bhadon every year. 

Kirtha Nég « One fair lasts from 15th Poh to 2nd Mégh, avother 1s hela 


on Jst Phégan and the third cn 26th Séwan, These faire 
are held annually. 


Sharehéi Nag ” a annual fairs are heldon 2nd and 8rd Asavj and at the 
; ewéli, 
Paneo Nég .. The annual fairs are held on 2nd and 12th Asauj and on 10th 
Maghar. 
Kui Kandha Nég » The fairaare held annually on the sarkrdnte of Jeth and 
Bhédon at the Diwéli, 
Shankhi Nég ww. The re faira are held, one on ist Bhdédon and the other on Ist 
Phégan. 
Takrasi Nég .» The anneal fairs are held on 1st Jeth, 10th and 12th Séwan 


and on lat Poh. 
3 Temples of Kui Kandha Nég are at :— 
Tandi (in Plehi phdéts), Natauda in Phati Lot, Himri, aud Rama below Katehi, and 
Plehi Dhér in Plehi phdei : as well as at Shiogi in Plehi phdti, at Shagogi, Kota- 
dhar, Srigarh Madherh, in Siungol phéti; and at Kui Kandha in Himri—Com- 
won to two kofhie. 
3 Sriwdlsar is in Jalauri sofht and there is no temple there: Kui Kandha Nég used 
to go there, but does not now do so, 
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Brahman of the Bhardaw4j gé¢. They are not celibate. A dhog of 
milk, rice &c. is offered every morning. A Brahmbhog or free distri- 
bution of food is also held in Baisakh. No other ehrine is connected 
with this one. The annual fairs are held on 8th Baisdsh, lst Hr and 
on an auspicious day in Sawan 

Shankha Nég or the N&g of the conch has temples at Keoli Ban, 
Rahwili -and Rup’. Once a sddiz, who was engaged in meditation 
in the Keoli forest, blew his conch and placed it on the ground. Out of 
it crept a suake and told the sdédhz that he should be worshipped as a 
N&g. The conch forthwith turned into an idol of stone. The idole in 
Keoli Ban are two, one of stune 3 fuet high, the other a stone pendé 
only one fvot high. 

The Nag Takrasi of Takrasi cursed a Thékur, so that he died. The 
‘hékur’s cow used to yield its milk to a stone image and when he 
went to break it, a snake sprang out to defend it. The Thakur went 
ho ne only to die, bat his cowherd worshipped the image and a temple 
is built to it. Connected with this is th shrine at Mitharsi. 

Chatri Nég¢ was originally worshipped by the Thékur Sadhu of Shudé 
who heard a strange cry coming froma forest and going into it found a 
stone image which he vrought home to worship. Its pujdriis a Kanet. 


SNAKE-Wors!llP In Kubu, 


In Batéhar vilage, Kothf Nagar, there is a snake deity called 
Basi Nag (dasnd=to dwell). The story is that the deota Basi 
Nég had a wife Nagani, who, when near her delivery, tovk 
refuge in an unbaked earthen vessel. A Kumbér came and lighted 
a fire underneath it, whereupon seven young ones were born, who ran 
all over the country Ndagani then became a woman with the tail of 
a snake, The seven sons were (1) Shirgan Négo or Sargun, who came 
out first (? head foremost, from sir, head), and went to Jagatsukh, as did 
(2) Phél Nég, who lives now near the Phél Nalé; (3) Goshéli Nag, 
lives at Goshal, he is also called au/hd or blind because he lost an eye 
in the fire, his other name is Gautam-Rikhi; (4) Kali Nag, who 
got blackened, went to Raison Kothi; aud (5) Pidli (Ptli) N&g, the 
‘yellow’ snake,! was the smallest of all; and went to a village near 
Batfhay ; (6) Sogu Nég went to the Sagu Khol, a precipice near Ralha ; 
and (7) Dhunbal Nég¢ (Dhum Rikhi), so called because he came out of 
the spout in the jar from which smoke came, and went to Halan. It 
will be noticed that the most of these have distinct names, while the 
rest have only the names of the places in which they now live, and 
though Goshd4li Nag is also called and/d, the latter name seems Jittle 
used now. The proverb in Kuluruns: <Athdra Ndg, athdra Nératn, 
so that there are in theory ten other snake temples in Kulu. Bésu 
N&g’s temple is at Narain-di-dera, which looks as if Nég were only 
another name for Narain. On the other hand Sir James Lyall described 
K4li N&g as leaving a standing feud with Narain, with whose sister the 
Nf&g ran away in olden days. So whenever a- fair 1s held in honour of 
Kéli Nég the enemies fight on the mountain top and the ridge on the 
right bank of the Bes and the deodar grove at Aramag in the Sarwari 
valley are found strewn with their iron arrows. 

1 Pingala, the yollow ono, was another namo for Nakula, the mongoose, tho favoyrite 
sou of Kubora by Hariti: A. Q. R., 1912, p. 147. os 
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Baski Nag appears to be distinct from Basu N&ég. He too had 
seven sons, by Devi Bhotauti, his second rdai. Of these six were slain 
by Bhagbati and the seventh escaped to Kidéni where he has a temple and 
is called Kidni Nag. 

Baski Nag had a brother, Turu Nag, who has a cave upon a high 
hill, Like his brother this N&e gives rain and prevents lightning, 
He also gives oracles as to rain, and when rain is alout to fail watel 
flows from his cave, 


Othert Nags in Kulu are Kali Nag Shirar, Bhalogu, Phahal, 
Ramnin, and Shukli. Another Nag is Bhalogu Nag at Dera Bhalogi 
Bhal. In Jalse Jalsi Nag is worshipped with Jamla on the 2nd and 
3rd of Sawan. 


In Suket Maha Nag, the ‘ bee’ Nag, got his name by resuming 
Raji Sham Singh in the form of a bee: Guzetézer, 1904, p. 11. Other 
Négs in Mandi are Kumaru whose stone idol at dchan goes back to 
Pandva times. It is said to avert epidemics. Barnég is important in 
Saner : Mundi Gag, p. 40. 


The Nag generally appears to be conceived of as a harmless snake, 
as distinguished from the sémp or poisonous one, in the Punjab hills, 
where every householder is said to have a Nag’s image which he wor- 
ships in his house. It is given charge of his homestead and held 
respoasible that no poisonous snake enter it. No image of any such 
snake is ever made for worship.” 

NAgs 1N Gizatr. 

Traces of Nig-worship exist in Gilgit in the Nagis. One of these 
goddesses was Nagi Suchemi who had at Nangan in Astor a stone altar 
ul the fort of Nagishi hill. A person accused of theft could take an 
oath of compurgation here. ‘The ritual had some curious featares. 
For instance, the men who attended it returned home by night and were 
not allowed to appear ‘in daylight’ before others of the village under 
penalty of making good the loss. ‘Ihe case awaited the Nagi’s decision 
‘for some days’ and if during that period the suspect incurred a loss of 

1 The following are the dates of the fairs held at the temples of some of these Nége:— 
Basi N&g .. Nine dayacn the tkddshi of Phagun, one day 


on the lst Chet, four days on the new year’s 
Baisakh, one day in Asauj. 


Pahal Nag at Bharka Dera es Cth of the lunar month of Baisékh. 

Kéli Nag at Dera Kal Nég ... Ist to idth Asauj and Maghar, and on the 3rd, 
5th and 7th of the light half of Sdwou and 
Bhadon. 


Kéli N4g at Matiora in XK. War Khandi.., 4th Baisdkh, besides a yag ou ith Bhadon 

Kéli Nag Shirar ut Kut Kali Nag ws (1) Ist of nawrdta inthe light half of Chet, 
(2) light half of Jeth, (3) a yag (Narwedh) 
is performed every third ycar in tho tight 
half of Séwan (4) 1st of Magh, (5) 1st of 
Phagan, (€) lst of Chet. 

Piuli Nag at Batahar Dera in K. Nagar... ist of Phaguu, 1s: day of Phdgan and Lot of 
Chot, four days in the light halt of Chet at 
the beginniug of tLe new year 

Sargun Nig «31st Bhadon to 2nd Asauj. 

Ramnin Nag at Kehli Aga Ist to Srd Chot, 31st Séwan to 3rd Bhidon and 

lst to Srd Asauj. 

.. Ist to 3rd Asauj and for two days from full 

moon day of Maghar, 


Shukli Nig at Naudla Dera 
*P.N.Q,, 11], § 477. 
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any kind he wus adjudged guilty! Nagi Sochemi’s sister is Sri Kun 
and she lived at Shankank near Godai in Astor. ‘To her the villagers 
used to present goats and pray for the supply of their wants, but her 
followers were forbidden to keep cows or drink their milk under penalty 
of lors of flock, herd or crop? 

N&g-worship was also known in ancient Buner. Hiiian-Tsang 
mentions tho ‘dragon lake’ on the mountain Lan-po-lo—whioh probably 
lay 4 or 5 miles north of Manglaur.® Legend connected it with a saint 
Sakya who married the dragon or N4e’s daughter and founded an ex- 
royal house of Udyana.* 

Near Manglaur also lay a lake worshipped as the habitation of a 
miracle-working Néga King, in whom must be recognised the Néga 
Apaléla, tutelary deity of Udyana, and whose legend is connected with 
the source of the Swat river. 


Giaa As A SNAKE GOD. 

Under serpent-worship may be classed the cult of Giga but for no 
better reason than that he has a peculiar power of curing snake-bite, 
Of him Ibbetson® wrote as Giga Pir, also called Zahir Pir the ‘ Saint 
Apparent,’ or Bigarwala, he of the Bagar, from the fact that his grave 
is near Dadrewa in Bikaner, and that he is said to have ruled over the 
northern part of the Bagar or great prairies of Northern Rajpdtana. 
He flourished about the middle of the 12th century. He is really a 
Hindu, and his proper name is Giga Bir or Gaga the Hero (¢6f wer 
Latin). But MusalmAns also flock to his shrine, and his name has been 
altered to Giga Pir or Saint Giga, while he himself has become a 
Muhammadan in the opinion of the people. He is to the Hindus of the 
Eastern Punjab the greatest of the snake kings. having been found 
in the cradle sucking a live cobra’s head ; and his chhars or switch, con- 
sisting of a long bamboo surmounted by peacock feathers, a cocoanut, 
some fang, and w blue flag, may be seen at certain times of the year 
asthe Jogis or sweepers who have local charge of it take it round and 
ask for alms. His worship extends throughout the Province, except 
perhaps on the frontier itself. It is probably weakest in the Western 
Plains ; but all over the eastern districts his shrines, of a peculiar shape 
and name, may be seen in almost every large village, and he is univer- 
sally worshipped throughout the sub-montane tract and the Kangra hills, 
There is a famous equestrian statue of him on the rock of Mandor, the 
ancient capital of Jodhpur. ; Ae 

In Hissér he appears to be also worshipped, at KarangénwéAli and 
Kagdana, under the name of Rém Dewa. Fairs are held at those places 
on M4gh 10th. ‘Ine legend is that Rim Dewa, a Bagari, disappeared 
into the earth alive seated on his horse and he is still depicted on 
horse back. His cult, once confined to the Bagris, has now been adopted 
by the Jats, and Brahmans and the pujdris at these two temples belong 


to those castes respectively: 

1 Ghulam Mohammad, On the Pesttvals and Folklore of Gtlgtt, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal’s Monographs, I, p. 103. The account isa little vague, Suchemi or Sochemi may 
derive her name from such, ‘ true’, or ‘ truth disclosing.” 

2 . 

3 Sir’ incl Deane, Notes on Udydna, I. L. A.S., 1:86, p. 661 ; the Saidgai is prob- 
ably meant. ‘ 

$ Sir Auriel Stein, Serindéa, p. 176. 

J6., p. 18. 
£b., * 223. 
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THE CULT OF GUGA IN NORTH-WESTERN INDIA. 


A vast body of folklore has clustered round Guga, but tbe 
main outlines of the story can still be traced, and will be made 
clearer by the following table of his descent and family :— 


Sawaal, sister of Jewan, brother of Newar. 
x x 
Bachla, sister of Kéchla 
1 

(ee oe eg 

; | 1 

Gigu Arjan Surjan. 
x 
Suril or Scral, daughter of Singha, Réja of Karanrap (Kararu Des in the south, 


In the following notes an attempt is made to summarise all the 
legends concerning the cult of Giga already published. To these sum- 
maries are appended some variants, not hitherto published. 


Tur Story or G6GA ANALYSED. 


Two legends of Giga have been published, both in the Legends of 
the Punjab, by Sir R. C. Temple. The first is found at page 121 of 
volume I of that work, and may be analysed as follows :— 


1.—Analysis of the miracle play of Giga, the Rdjpdt of the Bégar 
country. 


Beginning with an invocation to Sdrad or Saraswati this play opens 
with a dialogue between Jewar and his queen Bachhal, who lament that 
they have no children. ‘Their family priest, Pandit Rangachér, consoles 
them, saying they will have three sons, a prophecy which is not appa- 
rently fulfilled, as will be secn later. Meanwhile the gardener announces 
the arrival of Gorakhnath, the saint, and Jewar goes to see him, while 
Bachbal sends her maid to find out what has caused all the excitement. 
The maid, Hira Dei, hears that it is due to the arrival of Gorakhnéth 
from the door-keeper, and takes Bachhal to visit the saint. 


The plot here is obscure. Bachhal begs the saint to vouchsafe her 
a son, but he makes no promise, and the scene changes abruptly. Kach- 
hal, who is undoubtedly Bachhal’s sister, enters and conspires with her 
slave-girl to visit the saint too. But when she goes to Gorakhnéth, he 
detects her evil heart, and refuses her request for a son. 


According to the published text Kachhal, however, persists in her 
prayer, to which the saint assents, but I take it. that Bachhal is meant— 
on page 136 of the text. However this may be, Bichhal again comes 
to the saint (see page 137) and he appears to tell her that she is not 
destined to have ason. But all this part (up to page 138) is very obscure, 
and only intelligible in the light of other versions. To resnme— 


Kachhal appears on the svcne, and is promised two sons, which she 
will bear if she cat two seeds, according to the ordinary version, but in 
this text (page 139) the saint merely gives her two flowers. 


Again the scene changes so abruptly as to suggest that the text is 


very incomplete, and Bachhal appears and receives a promise that she 
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too shall have a son, but the saint curses Kachhal for hor deceit, and de- 
clares that she shall die at the birth of her twins, and that they shall only 
live 12 years. Kéchhal now appears on the scene no more, and it may 
be convenient to pause here and note what other versions say about her, 


Sir Richard Temple’s text assumes that Kachhal is Bachhal’s co- 
wife, and this appears to be by far the commonest version. But in 
another account I find K»chhal represented as the wife of Newar, brother 
of Jewar. This idea I believe to be a late addition to the story, but that 
is a point for further discussion, 


Kachhal’s conduct is much more lucidly set forth in other versions. 
According to them she learns that the saint has given Bichhal an ap- 
pointment for the evening, at midnight one at least says, and she man- 
ages to borrow her sister’s clothes, on some pretext not explained, and 
personates her before the saint, receiving his gift of the twins. Various 
other details are added, as that Bachhal serves the saint for six months 


hefore she can induce him to promise her a son, and so on. 


To return now to our published text. We find (pagwe 143) that 
Jewar’s sister, Sabir Def, by name, makes mischief. She poisons Jewar’s 
mind against his wife, and eventually he sends her away to her father’s 
house at Ghazni.!_ On the road the cart, in which Béchhal is riding, is 
halted for the midday rest, and the oxen are taken out, whereupon a 
snake bites them both and they die. This introduces snakes into the 


drama. 


Giga now makes himself heard, and his power over snakes felt, 
though he has yet to be born. Bachhal weeping at the loss of the oxen 
falls asleep, and in a dream Giga directs her to cut a branch from a nim 
tree, and calling on Gorakhnath to heal the oxen, On awaking Bachhal 
does so, prays to Gorakhnith, repeats the charms for the 8 kinds of 
snakes and sitios the praises of the charmer. The oxen are forthwith 


cured and come to life again. 


Tn our present text Bichhal goes on to Gajni Fort, as Ghazni js 
called on page 155, and falls into her mother’s arms. She tells her all 
her story, and adds the curious detail that though 12 months have 
elapsed, Giga is not yet born. Giea again speaks, and protests that he 
will be for ever disgraced if he is born in his maternal grandfather’s 
house, ap idea which is quite new to me. In the Punjab it is the rule, 
at least in certain parts, for a wife to go to her parents’ home for her 
first confinement.2 He implores them to show his father some great 


miracle in order that he may take back his mother. 


1 Géjni or Gijnipur, the ancient name of Rawalpindi. may be indicated; not 
Ghazni—which was then Muhammadan. , 

9 Dr. Hutchison zotes:—* The explanation probably is that from ancient times till 
quite recently no Rajptit maiden after marriage might ever again return to her father’s 
heme, And under no circumstances might she or her husband be in any way indebted to 
his hospitality— not even for a cup of cold water, This cu:tcem was abandoned within the 
last 10 or 16 years chiefly, I believo, on the initiative of the Mahdrija of Kashmir, Even 
at the wedding in Novem ver 1915 the Mahirajn had all supplies for himself and his special 
attendants—even to their drinking water—sent from Jammu. The bridegroom and his 
friends were of course the guests of the Chamba State as well aa the general company of 


wedding guests,” 
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Again we have an abrupt change of scene, and find ourselves back 
in Jewar’s palace. Jewar laments his harshness towards B&échhal, and 
his rrazir advises him to depute him to fetch her back. The wazir seta 
out to Gajni, where he is met by the king Chandarbhén, who, we 
thus learn, is Baéchhal’s father, and Jewar takes Bdchhal back with him 
without any miracle or fuss of any kind, an instance of the playwright’s © 
entire lack of Jiterary skill. 


On their return to Jewar’s capital, a place called Gard Daréra later 
on in the poem, Giga is at last born at midnight on the %th-9th of 
Bhadon. Pandit Rangachér thinks this an auspicious date, and avers 
that Giga’s votaries will use fans of flowers and »lue flags. which they 
of course do, and all the land of Bagar rejoiced. Raja Jewar bids his 
waztr acknowledge Giga as his heir by putting on him the sign of 
royalty, although Kachhal’s twins had presumably been born before 
Guga. However this may be, I take it that by putting on the sign of 
royalty can only be meant the mark which would make Giga the ftika 
or heir-apparent to Jewar. But it is important to note that Jewar for 
some reason or other hesitates to make this order, and after Giga’s 
birth two months elapse before he is thus recognized. 


A considerable period, nearly 12 years at least, now elapses, and in 
the next scene we find Giga out hunting. Tortured by the heat he 
rides up to a well and asks a Brahman woman to give him some water 
to drink, but she refuses on the ground that her pitcher is an earthen 
one and would be defiled, apparently, if he were to drink from it. Giga, 
vexed at her refusal, invokes Gorakhnéth and shoots an arrow, where- 
with he breaks both the Brahman woman’s pitchers, so that the water 
drenches her body. Weeping, she curses Giga, and his children, but 
Béchhal endeavours to atone for the insult. Why the insult was such 
an inexpiable one is not clear. 


in the ecene changes and we see Rajé Sanjé send out a priest 

to find a match for his daughter Chhariy4l or Siriél as she is more 

neually called. This priest, Gunman by name, comes to Jewar’s city 

and eolicite Giga’s hand in due form, which is bestowed on Chhariyél. 

But at this point Bachhal breaks in with a lament for the ill-timed 

death of Jewar, and on hearing of that event Raja Sanja, in alarm at 
evil omen, breaks off the engagement 

Bachhal is greatly distressed at this breach of faith, and on learning 

the cause of her grief Giga goes to the forest, and there sings the mode 

of defiance and war. His flute-playing charms the beasts and birds of 


theforest. Basak Nag, the king of the Snakes, sends his servant Tatig 
Nag to see who it is. 


? Whether this is a rain-charm or noc I am unable to say. A similar but expanded ver- 
sion of the rite occurs in the legerd of R4jé Rasdli, who first breaks the pitchers of the 
women of the city with stones. They complain to Séliv4han who bids them use pitchers of 
iron, but these he breake with his iron-tipped areows—Legends of the Punjab, I, pp. 
G-7. Apparently a fertility charm is hinted at. Possibly . man who could succeed in 
breaking a jar of water poised on » woman’s head once acquired a right over her. According 
to Aryan usage a shave might be manumitted by his owner pouring ove: his head # pot of 
water, with grain and flowers, and the custom of pouring ont water waa observed in all 
ceremonies accompanying the transfer of property ; for instance it took place when land 
was gold, and when a father hani-d over his duughter tu her husband. Witnesses to) were 
examined before a fire and a jar of water. Sce Barnett’s Antiquities of India, pp. 12 and 
126, We find the custom again in the Dam legend—see infra —current in the Simla Hills 
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Gaga informs Tatig Nég that heis the grandson of R4jé Amar 
and that his village is Gard Daréra: he adde his name of Gua was 
given him by Gorakhnéth, but says nothing about its popular form 
gégal, bdelliam, a plant commonly used for incense. He tells, however, 
a the eee betrothal, and Bésak places Tatig Nég’s services at hie 

isposal. 


_ Giga accordingly sends Titig Nag to Dhipnagar, a place across 
7 rivers, where Siridl, as she is now called, lives in the country of Kérd, 
whose patron goddess is Kamachbya, and whose people are great wizards. 
At Dhapnagar Tétig Nag finds Siridl in her garden, and, assuming the 
guise of a Brahman, he gains access to her, then ‘suddenly resuming his 
own form of a snake he bites her, while she is bathing in the tank. 
But it is perhaps important to note that he only succeeds at his second 
attempt, for on first resuming his snake’s form he climbs a tree and 
thence attempts to bite Siri4l, but is detected by her before he can 
effect his object. 


A maid hastens to inform Sénja of his daughter’s peril, aud Tatig 
Nag, again taking the form of a Brahman, goes to the palace, where he 
asks the panidéri (or female water-carrier) who appears to be the maid- 
of-all-work there, what has happened. She tells him and he sends her 
to tell the Rajé that a snake-charmer hus come When ushered into the 
Raja’s presence, Tatig Nady exacts a promise in writing that the betroth- 
al shall be carried out if Siridl recovers, and then cures her, taking a 
branch of the nim tree, and using charms, but showing practical ability 
by sucking all the poison down into her big toe. Sdnja does not openly 
repudiate his promise, but fixes the wedding 7 days ahead, yet in spite 
of the shortness of the time Guga is miraculously transported to Dhtp- 
nagar in time for the uuptials, with an immense retinue which it almost 
ruins Sénja to entertain. Sirid] takes a tender farewell of ber mother 
and on reaching Gard Daréra is presented to Bachhal by Gorakhnath. 


We uow come to the last act in the drama. Gtiga goes to see his 
twin cousins, Arjan and Surjan, the sons of Kachhal. ‘They, however, 
demand a moiety of the property, but Guga objects to any partition. 
Then they persuade Gaga to go out hunting with them, and treacher- 
ously attack him, but Gaga slays them both, and returns home with 
their heads tied to his horse’s saddle. He then returus home and shows 
the heads to Béchhal, who upbraids him for his deed, and says :—‘Sce 
me no more, nor let me see you again.” Giga takes her at ber word, and 
appeals to the Earth mother to swallow him up. But the Earth refused 
on the curious ground that he is a Hindu and should be burnt, only Mu- 
hammadans being buried. So she advises him to go lo Rattan Haji and 
learn of himthe creed of Islim. Now Haji Rattan was a Muham- 
madan of Bhatinda, but the Marth is made to direct Guga to Ajmer. 
Thither Gdga goes, meets the Haji and Khwaja Khizr, the Mubam- 
madan water-spirit, and from the former learns the Musalman creed. 
Hethen returns to Gard Daréra where the Earth receives him. This 
ends the play. 


The song of Gaga given in Volume ILE of the Legends of the 
Panjab purports to be a historical poem, thouzh its history is vo ne what 
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mixed. It plunges ¢z medtas res, commencing with a fuller and very 
interesting wecount of the quarrel between Gtga and his twin 
cousins. 


In the first place, we notice that Bachhal has adopted Arjan and 
Surjan, who ask :—‘ Are we to call thee Mother or Aunt? Thou art 
our dharm kf mdu,t.c. adoptive mother.?? Do the cousins base 
their claim.to a moiety of the property on this adoptive relationship ? 
I think the answer must be ‘yes.’ Bachhal urges Giga to make them 
his land-brothers,” Lut describes them as her sister’s sons. Gtea retorts 
that they are not the sons of his father’s brother, a statement which 
is quite irreconcilable with the idea that they are thesons of Newar, 
Jewar’s brother, alluded to above. It seems clear that for some reason 
or other the twins are of doubtful or extraneous paternity. 


he twins, however, are bent on enforcing their claim, and the 
set out for Delhi. In response to their appeal, the emperor Firoz Shah 
takes a large force to reduce his contumacious feudatory to obedience. 
Giga, taunted by Siridl, goes forth to fight, with all the ceremony of 
a Rajput warrior. But, interesting as this passage is, we need not 
dwell upon it, as it does not affect the development of the plot. After 
a Homeric combat, Giga slays the sons of his mother’s sister, defeats 
Firoz Shah, and returns to his palace. There Bachhal meets him and 
demands news of the twins. Gdga says he has no news, but even- 
tually shows ber their heads tied to his horse’s saddle, whereupon she 
bids him show his face no more. 


A third version is current in the Bijnor District of the United 
Provinces, and was published in the Indian Autiquary. 
Ture BIJNOR VERSION. 
Under Prithvi Raji, Chauh4n, of Delhi, there ruled in Miri-désa, 


now called the Bagar, a king. named Nar Singh or Mér Singh (called 
Amar Singh further on), whose family stood thus : 


Amar Singh Kéanwar Pal of Sirsa Patan in Bijuor. 





Jewar Bachhal. 
lie ee oy 
Giga. 


As he hadnoson Jewar practised austerities in the forest, while 
B&chhal fasted and so on at home. Gorakhnath, accompanied by Kani 
Pawi, his senior disciple, came to her palace, and was about to depart 
when Kani Paw4 warns Bachhal that she may waylay him. Achhal, 
her sister, overhears this, and with her face veiled, stops Gorakhnéth 
when about to start, and receives from him two barley-corns, which 
she is to wash. and eat at once. When Bachhal appears on tho scene, 


' 
 Yot, we aro assured, the phrase dharm Ldp is nover used for adoptive father. 
2 Por the Bhim bhds or earth brother in Karnal seo tfra, under fictitions kinship. 
A stranger might be adopted asa bhi badi, but by so doing he lost sll rights in his 
natural family—Karnél Gazetteer, 1890, ). 133. The story points to a conflict betweon 
the aguatic aud coguatic principics. 
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Gorakh has her beaten, but Ként Pawé protests, and induces Gorakh 
to go to Bhagwén, who says that Béchbal is not destined to bear a 
son. Goraleh replies that he is well aware of that, and that is just 
eet he has come. So Bhagwan rubs some of the dirt out of his head, 
and Béchhal divides it into four parts, giving ono to a Brabmani, one 
to a sweeper’s wife, a third fo » gray mare, and keeping the fourth for 
herself. All four females, hitherto barren, now become fruitful. 


Amar Singh’s mind is now set against B&chhal, and he sends 
her to Kumér Pél (Kanwar Pal?) At the end of seven months Gtga 
complains that he will be called Nanwar, if he is born in his maternal 
grandfather’s house, so he tells Béchhal to make the crippled carpenter 
build her a cart, which is achieved. . 


On the road back to Jewar’s capital, Giga makes Réj4 Vésdki 
acknowledge his power by performing sanddrt, a form of worship to 
Fatima.’ Finally in due course, Giga is born as Zshir Pfr, simultane- 
ously with Nara Sinha Pdnre to the Brahmanf, Patiy4 Chamér to the 
sweepress, and Bachré, the colt, to the mare. 


One day Giga goes to Bindi and finds Surail, king Sanjai’s 
daughter, in the garden. He plays dice with her and finally wins her. 
But when Sanjai sends the signs of betrothal Arjan and Surjan object 
that, owing to anold feud with Bindi, it cannot be accepted In this 
Amar Singh agrees, but Giga insistson its acceptance, and eventually 
says the wedding procession will start on the 9th of Bh&don badi. 
Meanwhile as Amar Singh will not go, B&chhal tries to get her 
father to attend the wedding, but he declines. It appears that by 
this time Jewar is dead, and so Giga falls back on Gorakh, who calls 
him ‘ Kénf Pawé’s brother, Zahir Pir,’ an unexplained title. 


After his marriage, while out hunting one day, Giga shoots @ 
deer, but Arjan and Surjan claim it. Then they say that half the 
kingdom is theirs, because their mother and Gtiga’s were sisters ! They 
also claim Surail because to them Bindi had sent the stgns of betrothal, 
and not to Giga, a fact not stated before. They then complain to 
Pirthvi R4jé, and he sends an army to help them, but Giga kills 
Surjan with an arrow, whereupon Arjan cries like a child, and so 
Giga kills him too. On his return Giga tries to put his mother off, but 
at last he shows her the heads and challenges her to say which is which. 
Reproached by her Giga makes for the forest. In SMwan, when 
newly-wed brides dress up in their best and swing, Surail weeps, and 
Giga says to his steed :—‘ Let us go and see thy brother’s wife, who 
is weeping for thy brother.” * 

1 This scene vividly recalls the piece of Graco-Buddhist sculpture in the Lahore Museum 
which formed the subject of Dr. Vogel’s paper in the Journal of the Punjab Historical 
Soctety, I, pp. 186-40. There we havo the mare with her foal, the woman with her 
child, and the groom with some horses’ heads. The simultaneous birth by similar miracu- 
lous power of 8 prince, bis brothers and attendants, and even the animals who serve bim ies 
stock incident iz folk lore which would appear to he derived from the Buddhist teaching that 
all life has a common origin, An instance of its occurrence will be found in the legend of 
Magneshwar from the Simla Hille—tnfra. 

* In which males have no part. 

* If the steed was Bachré, he was in a eeaso Giiga’s (half) brother, co by ‘ thy brother ’ 
(4Gga menns himself, 


Y 
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But the guard refuses him admittance. Surail dreams that he has 
come, and lets him in, but he jumps his horse over the roof. At last 
one day Bachhal comes in and before her Giga veils hts face. As he 
rides off Surail overtakes him and seizes the reins of his horse. Then 
at last Zéhir Diwdn bethinks him of Gorakh, and descends below the 
earth, at Zéhir Diwdn ke néndé kd ujard khérd, “the deserted mound 
of the maternal grandfather of Zéhir Diwan,” which lies 9 kés from 
Nar and 27 from Hissér. 


Tae RAsp6TkNA VERSION. 


According to Tod’ Giga was the son of Vachi Chauhdn, R4jé of 
Jangal Des, which stretched from the Sutlej to Hari4na, ana whose 
capital was at Mehera, or Giga k& Mairi, on the Sutlej. Giga; with 
his 45 sons and 60 nephews, fell in defence of. his capital on Sunday, the 
9th of the month Oaths are sworn on his sééé. His steed, Jav- 
Sdié, was born of one of the two barley-corns which Géga gave his 
queen. The name is nowa favourite one for horses. 


A VARIANT FRom Srpga. 
Another account from Sirsa gives the following as Gtiga’s 


pedigree :— 


Umar (s¢c), Chauhan, a chieftain of Bagar in Bikdner, 
Jhewar x Bachhal. 


Ugdi-Giga, who was born at Dadréra, in Bfkéner about 50 
miles from Sirsa, and who flourished as late as the time of Aurangzeb 
(1658—1707). 


B&chhal served Gorakhnath for 12 years, but Ké&chhal, her sister, 
by deceit obtained the gift of twins, so Gorakh gave B&chhal some 
gigal as a special mark of his favour. Kéachhal’s sons demanded a 
share of the inheritance, and Aurangzeb sent a force to aid them, but 
Gaga compelled them to retreat to Bharera in Bikaéner. Thence they 
raided Gtiga’s cattle, and the herdsman Mohan’s wife tells B&chha. 
She rouses Giga from his siesta, and he goes forth to seek revenge. He 
slays Arjan with his lance, Surjan with his sword. Javddid, when cut 
in two, is put together again. Onhis return home Bachhal with- 
holds water from him, until thirst compels him to confess that he has 
killed his cousins. Béachhal then curses him (which seems very unfair, 
seeing that she sent him out to punish the raiders). Guga then turns 
Muhammadan, and sinks into the earth at Mori, 24 miles from Sirsa. 
At this place and at Dadrera fairs are held on Bhaédon 8th-9th. Guga 
was faithful to his wife for 12 years, and visited her nightly, until his 
mother caught him and upbraided him for lack of filial affection ! 


A VARIANT FRoM THE N4pua State. 
According to a version of the legend current in Nébha, Giga was 
born at Daréra in Bik4ner territory ; and was the son of R4jé Jiwar,a 
' Rajasthén, II, 413. For further data from Tod see p. 16 post. 


* A day held sacred to the manes of Giga throughout Réjpiténa, especially in the 
desert, a portion of which is still called Giga-ka-thal. 
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Chauhan Rajpit. The story rang that Gorakhndth came to the Raja's 
garden, where he lit a fire and subsequently bade his disciple Ogar take 
some bhabzt (ashes) from his wallet and scatter them over the trees and 
pane which had all dried up. The aghes caused them to bloom again. 

iwar’s queen Bachhal seeing this begged the saint to bestow children 
upon her. But after serving him for 12 years, on the very day that her 
prayer vas tobe granted, Achha!l borrowed her clothes and went to 
Gorakhnéth from whom she received two barley-corns. She gave 
birth to twins in due course, but meanwhile .Béchhal had to serve the 
saint for yet another 12 years, after which period he went in search of 
ason for her, With Shiva he went to Raj4 Bésak, who had 101 sons, 
and asked him for one of them, but his queen refused to give up a 
single one of them. This incensed the R4jé who foamed at the mouth, 
and Gorakhuath promptly saturated some gigal in the saliva. This 
gugal he gave to Bachhal, and she ate some of it herself and gave the 
rest to her Brahman’s and sweeper’s wives, and a littleto her mare, 
Bachhal in due course gave birth to Giga, the Brahmanito Nérsingh, 
the sweepress to Bhaja, and the mare to a blue colt, 


When Giga grew up, the sons ot his mother’s sister claimed a 
share of his father’s estate, but this he refused them. They appealed 
to the court, and a force was sent against Gaga. In the fight which 
ensued, N4rsingh and Bhaji were both killed, but Giga cut off the 
twins’ heads and took them to his mother. She drove him from her 
presence and he went 12 kos into the juugle, and dismounting from his 
horse found an elevated spot, whence he prayed to the earth to swallow 
him up She replied that as he was a Hindu she could not do sv. 
Instantly the saints, Khwdéja Muhi ud-din, Ratn Haji and Miran 
Sahib, appeared and converted him to Islim. Gaga then recited the 
halima and hid himself in the earth. His tombis shown on the spot 
and an annual fair is held there on the 9th dade Bhadon. Its guardians 
are Muhammadan Réjpits, but Muhammadans are said not to believe 
that Gaga was a Muhammadan, though sume low-caste Muhammadan 
tribes believe in him too. Many people worship him as king of the 
snakes, and sweepers recite his story in verse. It is said that Hindus 
are not burnt but buried after death within a radius of 12 4os from 
his shrine. Close by it is the tomb of Nérsingh at which libations 
of liquor are made : and that of Bhaja, to whom gram and _he- 


buffaloes are offered. 
A NEW VERSION From GuURG4oN. 


At Dardaheré in the Hissdr District lived Jewar, a Chauhén Réjpat 
of the middle class.2 He and Béchla his wife had to lament that 
they had no son, and for 12 long years Bachla served Sada Nand, 
a disciple of Gorakhnéth, without reward. Then Sada Nand left 
the village and Gorakbnath himself came there, whereon J ewar’s garden, 


Dames suggests that the prevalence of burial among the Bis hnois 


rth 
eaten ile referred to in the legends of Giga, must 


who are found in thu very tract, the Bagar, 


be connected with the legena, 
2 Othor accounts make Jewar a king who ruled at Dardrera. A few miles distant from 


his capital lay the Dhaulf Dhart{ or ‘ grey land’ n droary forest, in which Gaga is said to 
have spent his days. 
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in which the trees and flowers had died of drought, bloomed again. 
Bachla hearing of this miracle went to: visit the Jogi who seeing 
& woman coming closed his eyes and remained silent. Sada Nand, 
however, was in his train and told her of his Gurd’s power. At 
last Béchla contrived to touch the bell which hung in his tent rope, 
whereupon the Jogi opened his eyes and asked why she had waited 
upon him. In reply to her petition he declared that she was not 
destined to have a son. Despite her disappointment B&chla served 
him for 12 full years. 


Béchla’s sister, Kachla, was not on good terms with her so she 
disguised herself in her sister’s clothes, and appeared hefore the Jog 
to pray for a son. Gorakhnéth pierced her disguise, but neverthe- 
less gave her two barley-corns to eat, as a reward for her long service, 
and promised her two sons. Kdachla now returned in triumph to her 
sister and told her that the Jogi was about to depart, whereupon Bachla 
hastened to see him and stopped him on his way. He declared that he had 
already granted her prayer, and thus Bachla learnt that her sister had 
supplanted her. Recognising her innocence the Jogi now gave her a 
piece of gzgal out of Kis wallet, saying she would attain her desire by 
eating it. 


At the end of seven months Sawerai, Jewar’s sister, discerned her 
pregnancy and complained to him of her suspected infidelity. Jewar 
would have killed her, but for the entreaties of her maid, Sawaldah, 
who vouched for her innocence. Nevertheless Jewar beat her and 
drove her from his house, Bachla then went ina cart to her parents’ 
house at Sirsa, but on the way she passed a serpent’s hole wherein dwelt 
Basak, the Snake King. Hearing the cart rattle by, Basak told his queen 
that in the womb of the woman sitting in the cart lay his enemy. 
At her behest he bade his parohct (?) bring Astik, his grandson, and him 
Basak commissioned to bite Bachla. But as he raised his head over 
the cart Bachla struck him down with her fist. Astik, however, suc- 
ceeded in biting one of her oxen who drew the cart at the midday halt. 
Bachla cried herself to sleep at this misfortune, but in a dream a boy 
bade her tie the ddérd on her head to the head of the dead ox. She did 
so, and this brought the animal to life again. 


Bachla soon reached her parents’ house in safety, but there she 
again saw in a dream a boy who bade her return to her husband’s house, 
otherwise her child’s birth would be a disgrace to her and her family. 
So to Darahera she returned, and there Jewar gave her a ruined hut 
to live in and bade his servant not to help her. 


A$ midnight? on Bhédon 8th Géga was born, and at his birth the 
dark house wae illumined and the old blind midwife regained her sight. 
Jewar celebrated the event, and gave presents to all his menials. Guga, 
it is said, ina dream bale his mother make the impression of a hand, 
thép, on the door of the hut to avert all evil. : 

When he had grown up Gdga married Seral. His twin cousins 
did all they could to prevent this match, but Naraingh bér and Kaila 


1On Tuesday, the 9thof Bhidon, in Sambat 363, Vikramajit, in the reign of Bai 
Pithéra, 
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bir’ assisted him. Another version is that the twins attempted 
to trick R4&j4 Sindha into giving Seral to them instead of to Gigs. 
One day on his return from hunting he saw Nard, the wife of his 
parohit, drawing water from a well, and, as he was thirsty, he bade 
her give him some tu drink. Thinking he spoke in jest she was going 
away without doing so, when he shot an arrow at her pitcher, which 
was broken and all her clothes drenched with the water. 


Eager to revenge this insult the parohit demanded a whole village 
as his fee for services at Giga’s wedding. This Giga refused, as he 
had already given the Brahman 101 cows, and on his persisting in the 
demand Giga struck him with his wooden shoes. Thereupon the 
Brahman went to Giga’s cousins and urged them to demand a partition 
of the joint estate. Giga told them they could have full enjoyment of 
the whole property, but at asign from the Brahman they persisted in 
their demand for its division. Giga accordingly bade Narsingh dir, his 
tamuliar, seize the twins and re-cast them into prison, but at his mother’s 
intercession they were released.” Instigated, however, by the Brahman 
they went to lay their suit before Pirthi R4j, king of Delhi, and he 
deputed his officer, Ganga Ram, to effect the partition. But Giga 
having had Gauga Rim beaten and his face blackened turned him out 
of the city. 


This brought Pirthi R&j on to the scene with an army, but when 
he bade the parohié summon Gudea that mischief-maker advised the 
king to seize Gdga’s cows and detain them till nightfall. Seeing that 
his kine did not return at evening Giga mounted his horse and attacked 
the king. His forces comprieed the men of 22 neighbouring villages 
together with Gorakhnath’s invisible array. Presenting himself before 
the king Gaga offered to surrender all he had, if any one could pull 
his spear out of the ground. No champion, however, accepted this 
challenge, and so the battle been. Giga smote off both his cousins’ heads 
and tied them to his saddle. He tien drove the defeated king’s army into 
Hissar town, and though the gates were closed against him he forced a 
way in, whereupon the king submitted and sued for pardon. 


On his return home Bachla asked which side had wou, but Giga, 
parched with thirst, only replied by casting his cousins’ heads at her feet. 
At this sight Bachla bade him not show her his face again. In his 
distress Gaga stood beneath a champa tree and prayed the Earth to 
swallow him up, but it bade him learn yoy of Ratn Nath,’ Jogt at 
Bhatinda, or else accept the Aalime. On the way thither he met 
Gorakhnéth who taught him yog, and in the Dhauli Dharti the earth 
then answered his prayer, engulfing him with his horse and arms, o1 
the 14th dads of Asauj. 

A shepherd, who had witnessed Gdga’s disappearance, brought the 
news to Bichla, who with his wife went to the spot. But they found 
no trace of Gaga and returued home, That night Guga’s wife cried 
hersolf to sleep and in a dream saw her husband, on horseback with his 


2 ‘Iwo of the 360 disviples who aggompanied Gorakhnéth, . 
* Acounling to one account Kichla, their owa mother, is said to have died, where- 
upon Baéchla adopted thom both as her own sons. . 
oe * Bébé Batu Haji Sahib of Bhatinda, more correctly culled Héji Abul Razdi Ratn 
Tabrind{ or Tabarhindi. 
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spear. Next morning she told her old nurse, Sandal, of the dream and 
war udvised by her to pass the rest of her life in devotion. As a reward 
her prayers were heard and the Almighty bade Giga visit his wife every 
night at midnight. Guga obeyed, but stipulated that his mother 
should not hear of his visits. Once, however, at the #27 festival in 
Siwan all the women, dressed in their finest clothes, went to Badchla to 
ask her to permit Giga’s wife join in the festivities, and Bachla sent 
a maid to call her. She came, putting off all her ornaments, &e—which 
she was wearing in anticipation of Gaga’s visit,—+but the girl told 
Bachla what she had seen. Bachla, suspecting her daughter-in-law’s 
fidelity to Guga’s memory, urged her to tell her all, and when she refused 
to reveal the truth, beat her. Under the lash she disclosed Giga’s visits, 
but still Bachla was incredulous and exacted a promise that she 
should herself see Giga. Next night Gdga came as usual, and Bachla 
ran to seize his horse's bridle, but Giga cast his mantle on the ground 
and bade her pick it up. As she stooped to do so, he put spurs to his 
horse, reminding ber of her own command that he should show his face 
to her no more, and disappeared. 


Thus ends the lerend of Giga. It is added that when Muhammad 
of Ghor reached Dardhera on his way to Delhi, the drums of his army 
ceased to sound, And hearing the tale of Gdga the invader vowed to 
raise a temple to him ou the spot if he returned victorious. Accordingly 
the present mér¢ at Darthera was erected by the king. 


In his Custom and Myth My. Andrew Lang remarks that there 
are two types of the Cupid, Psyche, and the ‘Sun-Frog’ myths, one 
that of the woman who is forbidden to see or to name ber husband ; the 
other that of the man with the vanished fairy bride. To these must 
now be added a third variant, that of the son who is forbidden to see his 
mother’s face, because he has offendedin some way. Again Mr Langs 
would explain the separation of the lovers as the result of breaking a 
taboo, or law of etiquette, binding among men and women, as well as 
between men and fairies. But in the third type of these myths this 
explanation appears to be quite inadequate, as the command to Guga 
that he shall see his mother’s face no more must, I think, be based upon 
some much stronger fecling than mere etiquette. 


Gidea ww Kutv. 

Guga was killed by the ¢uéus. He will re-appear in the 
fold of a cow-herd, who is warned that the cattle will be frightened 
at his re-appearance, and that he must not use his mace of 20 maunds. 
When he appears, however, the cattle are terrified and the cow-herd 
knocks him on the head with his mace. Hence Giga only emerges 
half-way from the earth. His upper half is called Zahir Pir and his 
lower Lakhdéta. ‘The former is worshipped by Muhammadans and the 
latter by Hindus. 

Giga’s pedigree in Kula is given thus :— 

Réchla, sister to Kichla, 


(a eae mT 


——\ 
Giga Gugri Jour Jareta, ' 


1 Donbtless a diminutive of Jaur. 
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The two brothers looted a cow, called Gogo, which belonged to 
Brahma and this led to their fight with Guga. In Gdga’s temple 
(makdnu) at Sultanpur which belongs to Chamdrs Giva and his wazir 
Tribal are mounted on horses and Gogri ona mare while Nar Singh 
Kaila Bir and Gorakhnf&th are on foot. 


Tas cutr or Munpiikn. 


The deified hero of the Mundlikh cult in Chamba is doubtless 
the valiant Raéjpat champion, Giga. Chauhdén! who lived at Garh 
Dandera, near Bindraban, in the time of Pirthvi Réj, the last 
Hindu King of Delhi, A. D. 1170—93. Gtga is said to have fought 
many battles with the Muhammadans, and in the last his head was 
severed from his body, hence the name Mundlikh from munda head, and 
likh a line. He is said to have continued fighting without the head, 
and by some to have disappeared in the ground, only the point of his 
spear remaining visible. The legend is sung to the accompaniment of 
music by the hill bards, and with such pathos that their audiences are 
often moved to tears. Mundlikh’s death is supposed to have taken place 
on the ninth day of the dark half of the moon in Bhidon, and from that 
date for eight days his shréda, called Guggnaih, is yearly observed at his 
shrines. He is represented by a stone figure of a man on horseback, 
accompanied by similar figures of his sister Guggari, a deified heroine, 
his wazzr, Kailu, and others. The rites of worship are much the same 


as at Devi temples. 


Mundiikh has a mandar at Garh in pargana Tisa, another at Pale- 
war in Sabu, and Gugga Mundlikh-Siddha has one at Shdlu in Himgari, 
The temples are of wood and stone. 


The images are of stone, but vary in size and number, that at Garh 
being about a foot high, and that of Palewar containing four idols 
mounted on-horseback, while at Shalu, Gugga Mundlikh is represented 
by the statue of a body of twelve. There are no incumbents at Garh, 
but at Palewar the chela and pujdra are weavers, in whose families the 
offices are hereditary. Gtiga’s chela and pujdra are Chamérs, and 
their offices are also hereditary. The Mundlikh of Garh goes on tour 
for eight days after the Janam Ashtami in Bhddon. He of Palewar 
goes on tour for three days after, and Gtiga’s chain and umbrella 
(chhatar) are paraded through the villages for the eight days after the 


Janam Ashtami. 

Réné Mundlikh, otherwise called Giga Chauhén, was a Rajput 
Chief whose kingdom called Garh Dadner is said to have been near 
Bindraban. His father’s name was Devi Chand and his mother’s 
Béchila. His parents had been married a good many years, but no 
son had been born to them, and this was a cause of grief, especially to 
the wife. One day while using the looking glass Bachila noticed that 
her hair was becoming grey, and overcome with sadness she burst into 
tears. Her husband coming in at the moment asked her the reason of 
her grief, and she told him that all hope of offspring had died out in 


' Vide Archwological Survey Reports, Vol. xiv, PP. 81-84, and xvii, p. 159. Jaya 
Chandra, the last R&jé of Kanauj, waa aleo called Mundlikh by the Chaubén hards, He 
fell in hattle with the Muhammadans, A. D. 1194. Vide also Kangra Gazetteer, p. 102, 
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heart. If no one was born while she was young how could she expect 
now that age was stealing over her. The husband tried to comfort 
her, but she refused to be comforted, and insisted on leaving the palace 
and retiring into the jungles to practise tapas or self-mortification, in 
the hope of thereby having a sou. Thus 12 years went past and 
Béchila was reduced to a shadow of herself by her austerities. One 
day a visitor came to her hut and announced himself as Jogi Gorakh- 
néth. He asked why she was undergoing such self-denial and she 
replied that he might judge for himeelf as to the cause of her distress, 
As the wife ofa Réjpit chief she had all things—money, jewellery 
and position—but all these were held in light esteem for no son had 
come to bless their name. He replied that her fapas had earned its 
reward, and that she should return to her home and come to him in 
three days when the boon she craved would be granted. Béchila then 
went back to her palace and told her story which caused much rejoice 
ing. Now Béachila had a sister name Kachila, the wife of the R&jé of 
Garh M4lwé, and she too was childless. On hearing of her sister’s return 
Kéchila at once came to visit her and on learning of the promised boon 
from Gorakbnéth she determined to secure it for herself, by personating 
her sister. Having purloined Bachila’s clothes and jewellery she on 
the following day—one day before the appointed time—presented herself 
before the saint and demanded the boon. He found fault with her for 
coming before the time, but she said she could not wait longer, and that 
he must give what he had to give now. Accordingly he handed to her 
two barley seeds and told her to go home and eat them and two sons 
would be born to her. This she did, and in due time her sons—Arjan and 
Surjan—were born. 

On the day fixed by the Jogi, Béchila presented herself before him 
and craved the boon promised. Gorakbndth, not knowing of the deceit 
practised on him, blamed her for coming again, after having already 
received what she asked. Being annoyed at his answer and thinking 
he was disinclined to fulfil his promise, she turned away and went back 
to the jungle where she resumed her fapas and continued it for 12 years 
more. At the end of that time Gorakhn4th again came to her and 
promised that she should have her reward. He then put some ashes 
into her hand and told her to keep them, but being annoyed at the 
form of the gift she threw them away and from them sprang Nurya 
Siddh and Gurya Siddh, who began to worship the Guré. Gorakhndth 
then said “ Why did you throw away the boon ? You have done wrong, 
but in consideration of your great fapas it will begin a second time.” 
He then gave more ashes and told her to take them home and swallow 
them. She, however, ate the ashes on the spot and at once her belly 
swelled up, from which she knew that she had conceived. On return- 
ing home, Devi Chand, her husband, seeing her belly swollen, said 
“You have brought a bastard from the Jogis or Gosdins.’”’? She 
remained silent, and vexed at her reception and ordering a bullock-cart 
started for her parents’? home. Now her father was R&jé Kripél of 
Ajmer, and on the way to his palace the oxen stopped and refused to go 
on. Then.a voice came from her womb saying.—“ Return to your home 
or I will remain unborn 12 years.”” On turning the cart the oxen at 
once started off towards Garh Dadner and Bachila resumed her place in 
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the palace. In due time her son was born, and when he was 7 years 
old his father abdicated and he became Réné. A daughter named Gugeri 
was also born to Bachila. Mundlikh’s birth took place on the first 
Sunday in M4gh, and in the morning. Béchila had a brother whose 
name was Pithoria (Prithwi Réjé). 


The next event of importance was Mundlikh’s betrothal, and this 
was arranged through a Brahman, with Surjila, the daughter of the R4jé 
of Bangala. Now Surjila had already been betrothed to Basak Nég, 
king of the Nags. In due time Mundlikh set out for Gaur Bangéla 
with a large retinue to celebrate hie nuptials. In his train were 52 
Birs, including Kailu Bir, his Kotwal, and Handmén Bir with an army 
of 9 lakhs of men. In the course of their journey they encamped on 
the bank of a river, and great deal of smoke was observed on the other 
side indicating another large encampment. Thereupon Mundlikh called 
for a Bir to cross and ascertain the reason for such a gathering, Kailu 
Bir volunteered for this duty. Mounting his steed Aganduériya he 
struck it once, and at one bound was transported across the river. 
Dismounting Kailu left his horse in concealment and assuming the 
disguise of a Brahman, with a book in his hand, he entered the encamp- 
ment, and encountered the principal officer. On enquiry he was told 
that Basak Ndég on hearing of Mundlikh’s betrothal had come with an 
immense army to contest his claim to Surjila, who had in the first 
instance been betrothed to himself. Kalihar said to Kailu Bir: “He 
will destroy Mundlikh’s army, and first of all Kailu Bir, his sotwdi, 
shall be killed.”? On this Kailu’s anger was kindled, but pretending 
to help he said: ‘Conceal yourselves in the tall grass and attack 
Mundlikh’s army as it marches past. This they did, and then Kailu 
throwing off his disguise mounted his horse, which came running 
towards him. He struck it once and it pranced and reared. At the 
second stroke sparks came from its hoofs and set fire to the grass in 
which the N&g army was concealed and all were completely destroyed. 
At the third stroke he was transported across the river into Mundlikh’s 
camp where he related all that had happened. 


The wedding party then went on to Bangdla and on arriving at 
Gaur Mundlikh was met by a sorceress sent by Surjila to cast a spell 
over them sv that the Réné might not wish to return to Garh Dadner 
(the reason of this presumably was that Surjila did not wish to leave 
her home). The sorceress cast a garland of beautiful flowers round 
Mundlikh’s neck so as to work the enchantment: but Hanamén Bir— 
who alone seems to have understood the real object—gave a cry and the 
garland snapped and fell off. This was done thrice, and on the third 
occasion not only did the garland break bet the sorceress’s nether 
garment became loose, leaving her naked. She complained bitterly to 
Mundlikh at being thue put to shame, and Hanimén was reproved for 
acting likes monkey. At thie Hanimén took offence and said he 
would return to Garh Dadner, but that it would be the worse for 
Mundlikh who would have to remain in Bangéla for 12 years, 
Hanimén then departed and Mundlikh entered the palace, and the 
marriage ceremony was performed and a spell cast on him and his 
company. Mundlikh was overcome by love of his wife and becam 
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indifferent to everything, while his followers being also under a spell 
were led away and distributed as servants etc. all through Bangéla, and 
there they remained for 12 years. 


While Mundlfkh and his army were thus held in bondage great 
distress befell Garh Dadner. His cousins, Arjan and Surjan, having 
been born through the efficacy of the boon granted to Bachila, regarded 
themselves as in a sense Bachila’s sons, and therefore entitled tc a share 
in the kingdom of Dadner. Just then too a wonderful calf! called 
Panch Kaliyaéni was born in Garh Dadner. This they wanted to possess, 
and hearing of Mundlikh’s absence and captivity they thought it a 
good time to invade the country. They therefore sent to invite 
Mahmid of Ghazni to help them in their invasion, and he came with a 
great army. All the military leaders and fighting men being absent 
with Mundlikh the conquest was easily effected and the town was 
captured with much looting and great slaughter of the inhabitants. 
But the fort or palace, in which were Bachila and her daughter, 
Gugeri, still held out. Looking from the ramparts Gugeri saw the 
town in ruins, and frantic with anguish she roamed about the palace 
bewailiug their lot and calling Mundlikh. Just then a letter came 
from Mahmid demanding the surrender of the fort and promising life 
ind safety to all on condition that Gugeri became a Mulammadan and 
antered his harem, otherwise the place would be taken by assault and 
all would be massacred. In her despair Gugeri went froin room to 
room and at last entered Mundlikb’s chamber, which was just as he had 
left it. His sword in the scabbard was lying on the bed and his 
pagrt lying near. Invoking her brother’s name the sword came to her 
hand, and douning his payri she ordered the gate to be opened. Then 
alone and single-handed she attacked the enemy and routed them with 
great slaughter. 


On her return tv the fort Gugeri bethought her of a friend and 
champion of her brother’s named Ajia Pal, who lived on- his estate 
not far away. To him she sent a message, imploring him to seek and 
bring back Mundlikh. Ajia Pal had for some time been practising 
tapas, and in his dreams had seen Mundlikh fighting without a head. 
On receiving Gugeti’s message he started for Bangala, accompanied by 
5 Birs among whom were Naérsingh Bir and Kali Bir and two other 
Birs. On arriving in Gaur they went from door to door as mendicants, 
singing the songs of Garh Dadner, in the hope that Mundlikh would 
hear them.. He was still under the influence of the spell, and never left 
his wife or the palace. One day singing was heard in the palace which 
excited him. Surjila tried to soothe him into apathy, but he insisted 
on seeing the singers, and at once recognised Ajia Pal. The spell was 
now broken, and on hearing of the disasters at Garh Dadner Mundlikh 
determined to return. The retinue of Bérs etc. were all brought out 
and set free, and accompanied by his Réni, Surjila, Mundlikk returned 
to Dadner and resumed his place as Rand, 


Mundlikh is said to have fought many battles, some say 13, with 
the Mubammadaus, and carried the Guggidna duhdt to KAbul. In the 
last of these battles his head was severed from his body by a chakra or 


1 More probably ‘foal.’ The term panoh kaltydnt is applied to horses, 
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discus which came from above, but the head remained in position » only 
the line of the chakra being visible, hence the name Mundlikh, from 
munda head and neck and Jikha,a line. Seated on his horse Nila-rath 
he went on fighting, and behind him was Ajia Pél, who Watched to 
see what would happen, having recalled the dream he had had before 
starting for Bangéla. It was believed that if the head remained in 
its place for 2} gharis Mundlikh would survive, and 2 gharis had 
gone. Just then four kites appeared in mid-air saying “ Behold what 
wonderful warfare is this! Mundlikh is fighting without his head. ”’ 
Hearing these words Mundlfkh put up his hand to his pagri and looked 
back towards Ajia Pél, whereupon his head'lost its balance and rolled 
off and he too fell dead from his horse. His death took place on the 
9th day of the dark half of the moon in Bhédon, and during that 
month and from that date for eight days his shrdédha is observed at 
his shrine every year. 


An addition to the legend is that Surjila after her husband’s death 
refused to put off her jewellery etc. and dona widow’s garb, averring 
that Mundlikh was alive and visited her every night. On one occasion 
Gugeri was allowed to stay concealed in the room in which Surjila was 
waiting, andat midnight a horse’s tramp was heard and Gugga dis- 
mounted and came into the rooms. Gugeri then quickly withdrew, and 
on reaching the court, found the horse Nila standing waiting for his 
master. Clasping him round the neck she remained in this position for 
some distance after Mundlikh had remounted and ridden off. At last 
he detected her presence and told her that having heen seen by ber he 
could not come agai. 


The above version of the Gugga legend is current in the Chamba 
hills, and it is noteworthy that in it there is no mention of Gugga 
having become a Muhammadan or of his having any intercourse with 
Muhammadane : it may therefore be assumed to represent the older 
version of the legend. As to the historical facts underlying the legends 
it seems not improbable that by Gugga is indicated one of the Réjput 
kings of the time of Muhammad of Ghor. The mention of Rai Pithor, 
or Prithwi R4jé, the last Hindu R4jé of Delhi, makes this probable. 
He reigned from: A. D. 1170 to 1193. The name Mundlikh was 
probably a title given to R&jpat warriors who distinguished themeelves 
in the wars of the time. There were five Rajpits who Lore this title 
among the Chudésama princes of Girndr in K&thidwar, the first of 
whom joined Bhima-deva of Gujrat in the pursuit of Mahméad of 
Ghazni in A. D. 1023. 


From the Chauhin bards, who were his enemies, we learn that 
Jaya Chandra RAthor, the last R4jé of Kananj (killed in A. D. 1194), 
also bore this title. He had taken a leading part in the wars with 
the Muhammadans, whom he again and again defeated, or drove them 
back across the Indus. But at last enraged with Prithwi Réjé of 
Delhi he invited Muhammad of Ghor to invade the Punjab, with the 
result that both Delhi and Kanauj were overthrown and the Muham- 
madans triumphed. Jai Chand was drowned in the Ganges in 


attempting to escape. 
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Tod: says that Goga or Chuhdén Goga was son of Vacha R4jé who 
acquired renown by his defence of his realm against Mahmid’s invasion. 
It lay on the Sutlej and its capital was Chihera. Inthe defence of it 
he perished with his 45 sons and 60 nephews. Briggs notes that Behera 
(? Bhera) was a town in (on) the Gara (Sutlej) often mentioned in early 
history : it belonged at the first Moslem invasion to Goga Chauhén.? 

The shrines of Géga are called mdr¢ and it seems very usual for 
them to have one small shrine on the right dedicated to Nfér Singh 
and another on the left to Gorakhnath, whose disciple Giga was. Nar 
Singh was Gtga’s minister or diwdn. But in some cases the two 
subordinate sbrines are ascribed to Kali Singh and Bhdri Singh, Ndr 
Singh being a synonym of one or both of these. In a picture ona 
well parapet in a Jat villave Géga appears seated on a horse and. 
starting for the Bégar, while bis mother stands in front trying to stop 
his departure. In his hands he holds a long staff, didla, asa mark of 
dignity and over his head meet the hoods of two snakes, one coiling 
round the staff. His standard, echharz, covered with peacock’s feathers 
is carried about from house to house in Bhédon by Hindu and 
Muhammadan Jogis who take the offerings made to him, though some 
small share in them is given to Chihras.$ 

In Karnfl and Ambéla Jaur Singh is also worshipped along with 
Giga, Nér Singh, and the two snake gods. He is explained to be 
Jewar, the RaAjé who was Giga’s father, but the name may be derived 
from jora, twin, as Arjan and Surjan are also worshipped under the 
name of Jaur.* A man bitten by a snake is supposed to have neglected 
Giga. 


By listening at night to the story of Giga during the Diwilia 
Hindu prevents snakes from entering his house.® 


The following table gives some details of two Guga temples in 
K4ngra : — 











Dates of fairs, Ritual ete. 












The mandir ot Gtigain Saloh,|Girth .., 
Pélampur thdna. Giga mani- 
fested himeelf in 1899 S., and 
the temple was founded in 1900S. 


Besides small 
fairs held every 
Sunday, a fair 
on the janam- 
ashtms in Bhé- 

don, 


The temple contains im- 
ages of Giga, Gdgri, 
and Gurd Gorakhnaéth, 
each 8_feet high and 
mounted on ahorse. A 

bhog of water and 

earth is distributed 
among the votaries. 





' Rajasthén II, p. 447. 
2 Briggs’ Ferishta, p. lxxii, 


3P.N.Q,0,§3. Hantimén and Bhairon’s shrine ional d together 
on one side, and Gorakhnéth’s on the other : éd¢d., (219, ere eee 
4,1. 1, § 8, 


§:1b,, 1V, § 178. 
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Pujdri. | Dates of fairs, Ritual ete, 


Ne 


Mandér Shibo dé Thén in Barmar, 
in Kotla thdna. Some 600 years 
ago Shibo, s barber, used to wor- 
ship Guga, who. pleased with 
his devotion, directed him ta 
build a temple. So he erected 
a mandir in which was enshrin- 
ed the god’simage. Next Giga 
conferred on him power to cure 
snake-bite, saying that whoever 
drank the water, with which the 
image had been washed, would 
be cured. The cure is instan- 
taneous, The descendants of 

Shibo have similar powers, 


Barber ... 


stone carvings of men 
on horses, height rang- 
ing from 1 to 8 feet, 
and 1] stone pinddes 
whose height is from 
1 to 2 inches. The 
nindt of Shiva is a foot. 
bigh and the carving 
of a cow 2 feet. 


In this district Giga not only cures snake-bite, but alao brings 
illness, bestows eons and good fortune. His offerings are firet-fruite, 
goats, cakes ete. At Than Shibo the worship of Gfiga appears to have 
been displacod by that of Rata Shibo himeelf for the fagfr in charge 
lays the sufferer from snake-bite in the ehrine. says over him prayers 
in the name of B&ba Shibo and makes him drink of the water in which 
the idol has been washed. He also makes him eat of the sacred earth 
of the place and rube rome of it on the bite. Pilgrims also take awav 
some of this earth as a protection.1_ The legend aleo varies somewhat 
from those already given. The Raj&’s name is Deoréj and Kachla has 
a daughter named Gugri. Giga is brought up with the foal and 
taking it with him goes to woe a beautiful maiden with whom he lives, 
being transformed into a sheep by day and visiting her by night. In 
his absence a pretender arises who is refused admittance by a blind 
door-keeper who declares that on Giga’s return his sight will be restored. 
Hard pressed Gugri sends a Brahman to Bangéhal to fetch Gtiga and 
escaping the bands of sorcery he mounts his steed, also rejuvenated by 
the Brahman’s aid, and arrives home, The door-keeper’s sight is restored 
and Gaga and Gugri perform prodigies of value, the former fighting 
even after he has lost his head. He is venerated asa god, always 
represented on horse-back, and his temples are curious sheds not seen else- 
where.? 

In Rohtak Gdga’s shrine is distinguished by its square shape with 
minarets and domed roof and is always known as a mérit and not as 
a thd». Monday ie his day, the 9th his date, and Bhédon 9th the 
special festival. It is generally the lower castes who worship the Giga 
Pir, Rice cooked in milk and flour and gur cakes pre prepared and given 
to a few invited friends or to a Jogi. The most typica] shrine in this 
district is that at Gubhdna, erected by a Lohfr whore family takes the 
offerings. Inside the mdré is a tomb and on the wall a fine bas relref 
of the Pir on horseback, lance in hand. Inside the courtyard is a little 

1 PLN. Q,, I, § 120. 


ie Kangrs Gasefteer, 1004, pp. 102-8. Gurukpétb on p. 102 should clearly be Gorahh- 
B « 
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th4n for the worship of N&rsingh, one of the Pfr’s followers, and out- 
ride the wall a socket for the reception of a bamboo with peacock’s 
feathers on the top. At Babrah one Sheo Lél, Rfjpat, has lately ful- 
filled a vow for a son bestowed in his old age and built a shrine to Giga 
Pir, facing of course the east, with a shrine to Gorakhnéth facing east 
and one to Nfrsingh Dfs (sze) west towards the Bagar. , 


In Gurgaon fairs to Giga are held at many places, generally if not 
invariably on Bhddon bad: 9th. His temple often consists of nothing 
but a mendh or platform which is eaid to cover a grave. The pujdri 
may bea Brahman who lights a lamp daily at the temple or a Jogf who 
does the same. Offerings consist of grain or, at the fair, of patdshas 
and piiras. At Isldmpur the temple is a building erected by a Brahman 
whose house kept falling down as fast as he bailt it until Giga possessed 
him and bade him first erect the temple and then make his own house. 
These temples to Gtiga contain no images. 

But in Ludhbifna at Réikot, whece there isa mért' to Giga. a great 
fair,is held on last day but one (anant ehandas) of BhAadon. This fair 
however, is said to be really held in honour of Giica’s cousins. North of 
the town lies a tank, called Ratloina, at which ever since its foundation 
a mud hill has been built on that date and Giga worshipped—owing, it is 
said, to the fact that a grove full of serpents existed there, The temple 
was built in fulfilment of a vow for recovery from fever. Once a snake 
appeared on the mud hill and at the same time a girl was possessed by 
Giga and exhorted the people to build him a temple. Its pujéris are 
Brahmans who take the offerings. But the temple fell into ruins and 
the fair has been eclipsed by that at Chhapdr. The latter, aleo called 
the Sudlakhan fair, is also held on the anant chaudas or 14th Bhédon 
suds. Ata pond near the mdrf people scoop out earth 7 times. 
Cattle are brought to be blessed and kept for a night at the shrine* 
as a protection against snikes. Snake-bite can also be cured by 
laying the patient beside the shrine. The offeringsin cash (about Rs. 300 
a year) gc to the Brahman managers of the shrine, but Mirdsis and 
panies take al! edibles offered by Muhammadans and Hindus respec- 
tively. 

A verv interesting explanation’ of Guga’s origin makes him the 
god of an ancient creed reduced to the position of a godling suordinate to 
Vishnu. A gana (Dwarapala) of Mahé Lakshmi was embodied as gégal 


) Said to be derived from Pers. mdr, snake. 

9 Called chaukt bharwdnd, 

Ry Pandit Hem Raj, Government High School, Jhelum, who also writes :— 

“ Folk-et ymclogy makes Giga n c.mpound of gu (earth) and ga (to go), and says he 
was converted into gam and reappeared asa man with the power of converting himself 
into any shape When his wife saw that his eyes did not nove, she asked him hie caste 
and then ho disvppeared, Some people fast in memory of different forms of Giiga and 
consider the anant chaudas and n4gpanchmi holy.” This may explain why the day after 
the janamashtms Hindus of Pind Dédan Khan tie a yellow thrend on their right leg and 
during Séwan fast for one day in honour of Giga, In the rainy season Hindu women in 
Jhang prepare chirs, grated bread mixed with sugar and butter, fill a dish with it and, 
putting some gur thereon, go to the Chenab On an olf bers ( jujube vulgarts) bush 
on its bank they sprinkle water and place some ch rir and raw thread at its roots with the 
follow'ng incantation: “ Oh Giga, king of serpents, enter not our homes nor come near 
our beda”’ When they go home they take with them a cup of water and sprinkle if over 
their obildr-n and others of the family who come in contact with them, 
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(the gum of a tree), and reappeared as Shesh Nag by the auspicious 
glances of Gorakhnéth, who is known to have the power of controlling 
Gaga Giga is believed to guard hidden treasures. People sometimes 
offer milk and skzrbaé whe he appears at their houses ag he is believed 
to dwell in the sea of milk so when he thinks that Vishnu, Lord of the 
Khir Samundar, approaches he quits the place. Heis known by nine 
nanes:—Anant, Wasuki, Shesh, Padm, Nabh, Kambal, Shankhpal, 
Dharatrashter, Takhi and Kali. 


Some believe that he who recites these names morning and evening 
is immune from snake-bite and prospers wherever he goes. 


‘The classical story of Shesh Nag is well known, but it is strange to 
learn that Gaza in the Satyug, Lachhman inthe Treta, Baldeva in the 
Dwapur and Gorakhnath in the Kalyug are all forms of the same god. 
This aceotds with Dr Vogel’s suggestion that Baladeva was developed 
from a Naga. ‘The Bhdgaratas, like the Buddhists before them, sought 
to adapt the popular worship of the Nagas to their new religion.* 

Sir Richard Tample regards Gugga as ‘a RAjpdt hero who stemmed 
the invasions of Mahmtd of Ghazni and died, like a true Raéjpat, in 
defence of his country, but by the strange irony of fate he is now a 
saint, worshipped by all the lower castes, and is as much Musalmdn as 
Hindu. About Kangra there are many small shrines ix his honour, 
and the custom is, ou the fulfilment of any vow made to him, for the 
maker thereof to collect 2s many people as he or she can afford, for a 
small pilgrimage to the shrine, where the party is entertained for some 
days. Such women as are in search of a holiday frequently make use 
of this custom to get one: witness the following :— 


Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga: 
Comes, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga, 
Sitting by the roadsi le and meeting hilf the nation 
Let us svoth our hearts with a little conversation, 


Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Gugga,*”’ 


Tur JAIN VERSION OF GtGa, 


In the time of Nandibraham who reigned 243] years ago Chand” 
kosia, a huge venomous snake, lived in a forest near Kankhal. What- 
soever he looked at was burnt to asues so that not even a straw was to 
be seen within 12 miles of his hole, and no passer-by escaped with his 
life. When the 24th Autdr Mahdbir Swimi tirned mendicant, he 
passed by Chandkosia’s hole disregarding all warnings, and though the 
serpent bit his foot thrice he was not injured. Mahabir asked him :— 
What excuse will you give to God for your ruthless deeds?” Chand- 
kosia on this repented aud drawing his head into his hole only exposed 
the rest of his body so that the way should be safe for travellers. 
Theneeforth he was regarded as a suake-god and wayfarers and milkwo- 
men sprinkled ghz, milk, oilseeds, rice and lassi (watered milk) when they 


1 A, 8, B., 190 8-09, p, 162. 
*S,C. R., Vii, pp. 428-9. 
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passed that way. The‘ants too assembled and wounded his whole body, 
but the serpent did hot even turn on his aide lest they might be crushed, 
He now became known as Giga. 


According to the Srt Mat Bhdgwat the rtsht Kapp had two wives 
Kadro and Benta. Kadro give birth toa snake and Benta to a garur 
which is the vehicle of Bhagwan. The snake, who could transform 
himself into a man at will, was called Gaga. So Hindus regard both 
the gapur and snake as sacred. 
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SPIRIT WORSHIP. 


VENERATION OF THE HOMESTEAD AND ANOESTOLRS. ~The earth (Prithi) 
is a common object of worship in the south-east of the province; but 
it usually appears in the form of Bhimia, or the god of the homestead, 
whose shrine in the village consists either of a small building with a 
domed roof or of nothing more than a masonry platform. This deity 
is more especially adored at the return of a marriage procession to the 
village. A similar deity is the Khera Deota, or Chanwand, who ie often 
confused with Bhumia, but who is said to be the wife of Bhimia and 
has sometimes a shrine in a village in addition to that of Bhimia and 
is worshipped on Sunday only. In the centre of the province the most 
conspicuous object of worship of this kind among the peasants is the 
jathera or ancestral mound ; and the juthera represents either the com- 
mon ancestor of the village or the common ancestor of the tribe or caste. 
One of the most celebrated of these jatheras is Kéla Mahar, the ancestor 
of the Sindhu Jats, who has peculiar influence over cows, and to whom 
the first milk of every cow is offered. The place of the jathera is, 
however, often taken by the ¢4ed or mound which marks the site of the 
original village of the tribe. 


The four deities Suraj-Deota,! Jumna Ji, Dharti Mdtd and Khwdja 
Khizr are the only ones to whom no temples are built. To the rest 
of the village godlings a small brick shrine from 1 to 2 feet cube, 
with a bulbous head and perbaps an iron spike as a finial, is erected, and 
in the interior lamps are burnt and offerings placed. It never contains 
idols, which are found only in the temples of the greater gods. The 
Hindu shrine must always face the east, while the Musalmén shrine is 
in form of a grave and faces the south. This sometimes gives rise to 
delicate questions In one village a section of the community had 
become Muhammadans. The shrine of the common ancestor needed 
rebuilding, and there was much dispute as to its shape and aspect. 
They solved the difficulty by building a Musalman grave facing south, 
and over it a Hindu shrine facing east. In another village an imperial 
trooper was once burnt alive by the shed in which he was sleeping 
catching fire, and it was thought well to propitiate him by a shrine, or 
his ghost might become troublesome. He was by religion a Musalmén ; 
but he had been burnt and not buried, which seemed to make him a 
Hindu. After much discussion the latter opinion prevailed, and a Hindu 
shrine with an eastern aspect now stands to his memory. The most 
honoured of the village deities proper is Bhimia or the god of the home- 
atead, often called Khera (a village). The erection of his shrine is the 
first formal act by which the proposed site of a new village is consecrat- 
ed; and where two villages have combined their homesteads for greater 
security against the marauders of former days, the people of the one 
which moved still worship at the Bhimia of the deserted site. Bhimia 
is worshipped after the harvests, at marriages, and on the birth of a male 


1 The son-god, however, eeftainly had temples in India in ancient times. There 
Was ono Bs Taxiln Aech, Survey Reports, 11, p 114; and at Maltin; thsz V, 
pp. 116 and 120.  Fariahta says the Hindus used to worship the Suna end Stars, like 
tho Persians, until King Suraj (sfc) tanght them idolatry: Briggs Feréshfa, I, p. Ixviii. 
Bat in Intor Gimes imiges of Sarys or Aditya were rare: 4.8. R., XIE, p. 68. For the 
absence of reofs to temples to the Sun, see tafra undor Istam, hy pesthral shrines, 
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Maclagan, 
§ 42. 


Ibbetson, 
§ 218, 
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child, and Brahmans are commonly fed in his name. Women often take 
their children to the shrine on Sundays ; and the first milk of a cow or 
buffalo is always offered there. 


The above paragraphs are reproduced here as they stand, but the 
present writer’s information appears to justify some modifications in them. 
The Bhimia is hardly the god of the homestead. He is the godling of 
the village, And it is very doubtful whether the sathera is ever the com- 
mon ancestor of the village. He is essentially the tribal ancestor or at 
least. a prominent member of the tribe. The worship of the jathera is a 
striking feature of the Jats’ religion, though it is not suggested that it is 
gonfined to them. A full account of it will be found in Vol. II, p $74, 
post. The following details are of more general application :— 


In Gurgaon the Bhimia! is generally one of the founders of the 
village, or in one instance at least the Brahman of the original settlers. 
The spacial day for offerings is the chaudas or 1th of the month. 
Some Bhimias are said to grant their votaries’ prayers, and to punish 
those who offend them. Some are easy and good-tem»ered, but they 
are neglected in comparison with those who are revengeful or malignant. 
To these offerings are often made. A somewhat similar local deity is 
Chanwand, or Khera deofa. Sometimes described as the wife of Bhumia, 
other villages seem to place her or him in his place, but Chanwand is 
worshipped on Sundays and his shrine is often found in adlition to that 
of Bhumia in the same village. ? 


Among the minor deities of the village in Rohtak the Bhaiyon is 
by far the most important. The shrine of the god of the homestead is 
built at the first foundation of a village, two or three bricks often being 
taken from the Bhaiyon of the parent estate to secure a continuity of 
the god’s blessing. It is placed at the outside of the village though 
often a village as it expands gradually encircies it. A man who builds 
a fine new house, especially a two-storeyed one, will sometimes add a 
second storey to the Bhaiyon, as at Badli, or whitewash it or build a new 
subsidiary shrine to the god. Every Sunday evening the house-wives 
of the village, Mubammadans included, seta lamp in the shrine. A 
little milk from the first flow of a buffalo will bo offered here, and the 
women will take a few reeds of the gandar grass and sweep the shrine, 


*Bhiimia should, by his name, be the god of the Innd and not-of the homestead. But 
he is most cortainly the latter, and is almost as often called Khera as Bhamia. There is 
also a village god calle Khetrpil or the field nourisher, and also knows as Bhairon ; but 
he is not often fuund. In some places howover Khera Devata or godling of the village 
site is also called Chauwand and allegel to be the wife of Bhiimia (Channing’s Gurgaon 
Settlement Report, p. 34; see also Alwar Gazetteer, p. 70). Itis a curious fact that 
among the Gonds and Bhila the word Bhimia means priest or medicine man, while among 
the Korkis, another Kolian tribe, Bhimka stauds for high priest. It is also said fo mean 
@ village bull somewhere. For Kala Mohar seo p, 233 tnfira, 


2 Chanuwand appenra to be also fonnd in Sirmir under the nams of Chawind The 
local legend current in that State runs thus:—A girl of Manon, a village ia Sirmir, was 
married in Keonthal S:ate. Returning when pregnant t> her father’s house on the 
occasion of some fostivity, sho was seized with tho pains of labour while crossing the Giri 
and gave birth &> two serpents, which fell into the stream. For some hours tho serpents 
remained in each other’s embraco and then separated, one going to Tarhoch, in Keonthal 
and the other to Dhfila Doothi in Sirmir where 1t died shortly afterwards. It is now 
worshipped as Chawind deota, and a temple was erected at Deothi, which means a ‘ place 
ledicated to a god,’ or ‘ the abode of a god.’ 
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and then praying to be kept clean and straight as they have swept the 
shrine, will fix them to its face with a lump of mud or cow-dung. 
Women who hope for a child will make a vow at the shrine, and if 
blessed with ananswer to the prayer, fulfil the vow. At Lohérheri 
vows for success in law-suits are also made kere. Tho Bhaiyon is the 
same as the Bhiimian or Bhonpil of adjacent districts. Bhonpél is eaid 
to have been a J&t whom Ishar could not make into a Brahman, 
but to whom he promised that he should be worshipped of all men. 


Each village has its Panchpir in addition to its -Bhaiyon. Often 
this is no more than a mud pillar with a flag on the top or similarly 
marked spot, and generally seems to be near a tank or unlera jal tree 
and away from the village, but at Asauda it is mnch more fike a 
Bhaiyon in appearance. In Naiabés it is said that the first man to die 
in a village after its foundation becomes Panchpir, the second Bhaiyon. 
Little seems to be known of the worship of this deity, 


In Gurgaon the Saiyid-ké-thén or Saiyad’s place is to the Muham- 
madan village what Bhaiyon is to the Hindus, but Hindu residents in 
the village reverence it, just as Muhammadans do the Bhaiyon. Though 
built in the form of a tomb it is erected whenever a village is founded. 


The spirit of a Saiyid like that of a d4%¢ must not touch the 
ground. Sometimes two bricks are stuck up on end or two tent pegs 
driven into the ground in front of his shrine for the spirit to rest on. 


In Gurgaon the Bindela is a godling who is only worshipped in 
times of sickness, especially cholera, In the last century cholera is said 
to have broken out in Lord Hastings’ army shortly after some kine had 
been slaughtered ina grove where lie the ashes of Hardaul Lala, ‘a 
Bundelkhand chief.’! The epidemié was attributed to his wrath, and his 
dominion over cholera being thus established, he is in many villages 
given a small shrine and prayed to avert pestilence when it visits the 
village. 


Ancestor-worship is very common in the hills, at least in Chamba 
where it takes several beautiful forms. The root-idea seems to be that. 
the living acquire pun or merit by enabling the dead to rejoin their 
forefathers. The commonest form of the worship is the placing | of a 
stone or board, called pity, in a small hut beside a spring. On it is cut 
a rough effigy of the deceased. This is accompanied by certain religious 
rites and a feast to friends. Sometimes the board has a hole in it with a 
spout for the water, and it is then set up in the stream. Other forms of 
thia worship are the erection of wayside seats or of wooden enclosures in 
the villages for the elders, bearing in each case a roughly cut effigy of the 
deceased. One of the commonest forms, especially in the Chandrabhaga 
valley, is the erection of a diaji or monolith near a village, with a rough 
figure of the deceased cut on it, and a circular stone fixed on the top. 
Many such stones may be seen near villages. Some are neatly carved, 
but as a rule they are very crude. Their erection is accompanied by 

2Sleeman places this event in Bundelkhuad and says it occurred in1817. He speaks of 
Hard4wal Léla as the new god, and says that his temples sprang up as for as Lahore : 


Ramdies, I, p. 210-11. His worship is common in the United Provinces : for his songe 
seo N, I. N.Q., V., § 488. He {s also called Hardaur or Harda Léla ; I. N. Q,, IV, § 798 
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religious rilog and fuasting on a great scale, involviug much oxpense. 
These rites are repeated from time to time. 


This custom also prevails in Kulu, Mandi and Suket, but is reg- 
tricted to the royal families of those states ard regarded as an exclusive 
privilege. It must however he of ancient date, for it is found in one at 
least of the RAn& families whose ancestors held rule in Kulu before the 
Rajas obtained supreme power. Mr. G. C, L. Howell mentions one 
such family, that of Nawani, which still observes this custom ; and 
we may conclude that it was observed by this family when in indepen- 
dent possersion of their lands. I have not seen the Kulu and Suket 
stones which are said tc be near the respective capitals of those States. 
The Mandi monoliths are probably the most ornate of any in the hills. 
It is possible that such monoliths also exist in Bilaspur and other Hill 
States of the Simla group.! 


Sir Alexander Cunningham thus described the Mandi monoliths :— 
“ The sats pillars of the Mandi Rajas and their families stand in a group 
on a plot of ground on the left bank of the Suketi Nala, a little way 
outside Mandi town, on the road to Suket Some of them are 6 and 7 
feet high and all are carved with figures of the Réjais and of the women 
who became sati with them. Each R4jé is represented as seated above 
with a row of rdéuis or queens, also seated, immediately below : still 
lower are standing figures of /Awdsts or concubines and rakdvilis or slave 
girls, The inscription records the name of the Raja and the date of his 
death, as also the number of queens, concubines and slave girls who 
were burnt with him The monuments are valuable for chronological 
purposes as fixing with certainty the date of each RAja’s decease and the 
accession of his successor from Hari Sen A. D. 1637 down to the present 
time.” The number has been added to since Cunningham’s visit, though 
no satts have taken place since the annexation of the Punjab or rather 
since 1846, when Mandi came under British control after the First Sikh 
War. These pillars therefore are not pure sa¢é pillars, but are rather of 
the nature of monoliths in memory of the death similar to those of Pangi, 
and are probably consecrated with similar rites. At Nagar in Kulu 
similar monoliths are found which are described as follows by Colonel 
Harcourt in Kooloo, Lahoul and Spitt, page 357 :—“ There is a curious 
collection of what resemble tombstones that are to be found just below 
Nagar Castle. They are inserted into the ground in four rows, rising 
one over the other on the hillside; and in all I have counted 141 of 
these, each ornamented with rude carvings of chiefs of Kulu, their wives 
and concubines being portrayed either beside them or in lines below. 
One Rajé is mounted on a horse, and holds a sword in his hand, the 
animal he bestrides being covered with housings just as might be a 
crusader’s charger. A very similar figure to this is carved in wood over 
the porch of the Dingri temple. ‘The report is that these stones were 
placed in position at the death of every reigning sovereign of Kulu, the 
female figures being the effigies of such wives or mistresses who may 
have performed sai at their lord’s demise. If this be tho true state of 
the case then the human sacrifices must have been very great in some 
instances, for it is not uncommen to find 40 and 50 female figures crowd: 


» This and the following paragraph are by Dr. J. Hutchison. 
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ing the erumbling and worn surface of the stones. At the death of the 
late RAi Gyan Singh, the representative of a once powerful family, his 
servants executed a rude effigy of him, and this will take its place beside 
the other fuveral relics of bis ancestors. ‘I'he Buddhist wheel appears in 
several of the stones, but the people about Nagar positively declare that 
none of these rough sculpturings are over 2U0 ycars of age. Here 
however I think they are mistaken and they know so very little about 
the history of their own country that anything they say that refers to 
datcs must be received with great caution.”’ There can be no doubt that 
Colanel Harcourt was right in believing that these stones date back to a 
temote past and are the sadz pillars of the Kula R4jds. It would be 
interesting to have an account of the Suket monoliths. 


In the Himalayas is to be found a variety of shrines and heaps of 
stones erected by the road side in fields and on the mountain passes. 
Their purposes are as varied as their structures. First of importance 
are those erected in honour of the dead, and the memorial tablets placed 
by the side of a stream or fountain have proved of considerable archmo- 
logical value owing to the inscriptions on them. Inthe Simla Hills 
iascriptions are rare and the memorials are usually in the form of small 
slabs of slate or stone on which the figure of the deceased is rigidly 
carved. The rites which attend their erection vary. Thus the soul of 
a man who has died away from home or been killed by accident without 
administration of the last rites will require elaborate ceremonies to lay 
it at rest and many, but nut all, the memorial stones commemorate such 
a death. The ideas underlying them appear to be twofold. In the first 
place when the tablet is merely attached to a cistern or well the dis- 
embodied spirit seems to acquire merit from the act of charity performed 
by the dead men’s descendants. Secondly it is believed that the spirit 
by being provided with a resting place on the edge of a spring will be 
able to quench its thirst whenever it wishes. The attributes assigned 
to serpents as creators and protectors of springs suggest that the selec- 
tion of a spring as the site for a memorial tablet may be connected with 
Nég worship. But in the Simla Hills at any rate the Nags are not 
now propitiated generally in eennection with funeral rites. Nor is it 
believed in these hills that snakes which visit houses are the incarnations 
of former members of the family. The snake’s incarnation is only 
assigned to the exceptional case of a miser who during his life-time had 
buried treasure and returns to it as a serpent to guard it after death. 
This idea is of course not peculiar tothe Himalayas. In the Simla 
Hills the peasant cares little for the living reptile beyond drawing 
omens from its sppearances. If for instance a snake crosses his path 
and goes down-hill the omen is auspicious, but if it goes uphill the 
reverse. Should a poisonous snake enter his house it is welcomed as a 
harbinger of good fortune but if it is killed inside it, its body must be 
taken out through the window and not by the door. 


Some ghosts are more persistent than others in frequenting their 
former haunts. Such for instance are the souls of men who have died 
without a son and whose property has gone to collaterals or strangers. 
The heirs anticipating trouble will often build a shrine in a field close to 
the village where the deceased was wont to walk and look upon his crons. 
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These shrines are unpretentious structures with low walls of stones piled 
one upon another and sloping roofs of slates. They are open in front 
and a small recess is left in one of the walls in which earthen lamps are 
lighted at each full moon by pious or timid heirs, Similar are the 
buildings often seen in fields at a distance from the village, but these 
are usually involuntary memorials to departed spirits extorted from 
reluctant peasants by a kind of spiritual blackmail. It sometimes 
happens tbat a man marries a second wife during the life time of the 
first without obtaining her permission and the latter in a fit of jealousy 
takes poison or throws herself down a precipice. Then soon after her 
death the husband becomes ill with boils or other painful eruptions, 

roving beyond doubt that a malignant spirit has taken up its abode in 
ie body. Brahmans have many meaus of searching out a mischief- 
making spirit of this kind and the following may be recommended for 
its simplicity. The peasant chooses a boy and girl both too young 
to be tutored by the Brahman who plays the chief part in the ceremony 
of exorcism. They are taken to the peasant’s house-and there squat on 
the floor, each being covered with a sheet. The Brahman brings with 
him a brazen vessel in which he puts a coin or two and on top of which 
he places a metal cover. On this improvised drum he beate continously 
with a stick whilst he drones his incantations. Sometimes this goes on 
for hours before the boy or girl manifests any sign, but asa rule one 
or the other is soon seized with trembling, an indication that the 
desired spirit has appeared and assumed possession. If the boy 
trembles first the ghost is certainly a male, but if the girl is first affect- 
ed it must be a female spirit. When questioned the medium reveals the 
identity of the possessor, which usually turns out to be the spirit of the 
suicide. A process of barter ensues in which the injured wife details 
the deeds of expiation necessary to appease the spirit whilst the hushand 
bargains for terms less onerous to himself, The matter ends in a com- 
promise. The husband vows to build a shrine to house the spirit and 
to make offerings there on certain days in every month. He may also 
promise to dedicate a field to her and hence these ghostly dwelling- 
places are often situated in barren strips of land because no plough ma 
be used on a field so consecrated. When the shrine stands on uncul- 
tivated land a piece of quartz may glisten from its roof or ono of its 
walls may be painted white. Such a building serves a double purpose. 
Not only is the unsubstantial spirit kept from inconvenient roaming, but 
the gleam of white also attracts the envious glances of passers by and so 
saves the crops from being withered up. (Condensed from the Ptoneer of 
16th August 1913.) 


Ancestor-worship also takes the form of building a bridge over a stream 
in the dec2ased’s name, or making a new road, or improving an old one, 
or by cutting steps in the rock.! In each case the rough outline of a 
foot or a pair of feet is carved near the spot to show that the work was a 
memorial act. In former titnes the worship took the form of erecting a 
panthdr or cistern. In its simplest form this consisted of a slab with 4 
rough figure of the deceased carved on if and a hole in the lower part, 
with a spout, through which the stream flowed. The board above des- 


1 fee the Antiquities of Ohamba, I, fig. 8 on p. 21 for an illustration of such steps. 
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cribed is clearly a degenerate modern form of these cisterus. Svimetimes 
the slab was of large size and covered with beautiful carvings, but for a 
description of these reference must be made to Dr. Vogel's work.: That 
writer describes their purpose. Their erection was regarded less asa 
work of public utility than as an act of merit designed to secure future 
bliss to the founder and his relatives. The deceased, either wife or 
husband, for whose sake the stone was set up, is often named in the in- 
scriptions. ‘The slab itself is invariably designated Varuna-deva, for the 
obvious reason that Varuna, patron of the waters, is usually carved on it. 
This name is no longer remembered. Such stones are called nwux in 
Pangi, naur in Lahul and panhiydr or ‘ fountain’ in the Ravi valley. 


Far otherwise is it in Sirmdr, where the cult of the dead is some- 
times due to a fear of their ill-will. Thus in the Pachhid and Rainkd 
tahsils of that State whe» an old man is not cared for and divs 
aggrieved at the hands of his descendants, his pdpre or curse? is usually 
supposed to cling to the family. Whenever subsequently there ix 
illness in the family, or any other calamity visits it, the family Brahinan 
is consulted and he declares the cause. If the cause is found to he 
the displeasure of the deceased, his image is put in the house and 
worshipped. If the curse affects a field, a portion uf it is dedicated to 
the deceased. If this worship is discontinued, leprosy, violent death, 
an epidemic or other similar calamities overtake the family. Its eatile 
do not give milk or they die, or children are not born in the house, 
Indeed the pdépra appears to be actually personified as a ghost which 
causes barrenness or disease, and if any one is thus afflicted a Bhat 
is consulted, and he makes an astrological caleulation with dice thrown 
on @ board (sducht) There the sufferer summons all the members 
of the family, who sound a tray (¢Adli) at night, saying ‘O pdp 
hist upar utar d,3—‘O soul descend on some one,’ and (though 
not before the third or fourth day) the pépra or imp takes possession 
of a child, who begins to nod its head, and when questioned explains 
whose ghost the pdépra is, and shows that the patient’s allliction 
is due to sone injury done by him or his forefather to the ghost, and 
that its wrongs mast be redressed or a certain house or placc given up 
to a certain person or abandoned. ‘Ihe patient acts as thus directed. 
The costliness of ancestor-worship is illustrated by the cult of Palu 
in Sirmar. He was the ancestur of the Hambi Kanets of Habon and 
other villages, and is worshipped at Palu with great pomp. His 
image, which is of metal, is richly ornamented. 


The spirits of yourg men who die childless are also supposed to 
haunt the village in Gurgaon, as are those of any man who dies dis- 
contented and unwilling to leave his home. Such spirits are termed 
ptta, ‘father,’ enphemistically, but they generally bear the character 
of being vindictive and require much attention. A little shrine, very 
much like a chudha or fire-place, is generally constructed in their honour 
1 ear a tank and at it offerings are made. Sometimes a pita descends on 
®& person and he then beeomes inspired, shakes his head, rolls his eyes 

1 Op. est., pp. 29-35. 

* Lit. ‘ sin,’ 


® Pép is of course‘ sin” Pdprd would appear to be a diminutive, 


Ibbetson, 
§ 220. 
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and reveals the piéa’s will. Thisis called Ahelan or playing, as in the 
Himalayas. Occasionally too a Brahman can interpret a pzta’s will.! 


In Chamba a person® dying childless is believed to becomea bhiuié or 
autar® and to harass his surviving relations unless appeased. For this 
purpose a juntra is worn by adults, consisting of a small case of silver 
or copper containing a scroll supplied by a Brahman. An autar necklet 
of silver, with a human figure cut on it, is also commonly worn An- 
other form is the xdd, of silver or copper, and shaped like an hour- 

lass. An autar must also be propitiated by a goat-sacrifice, and the 
laceased? s clothes are worn for a time by a member of the family : a 
soap-nut kernel is also worn hanging from a string round the neck. 


The Bh4bras have a custom which, to judge from many parallels, is 
a relic of ancestor-worship. Many of them will not marry a son until he 
has been taken to the tomb of Baba Gajju, a progenitor of the Bar 
Bhabras, at Pipndkh in Gujranwala, and gone round the tomb by way of 
adoration.‘ 


THE WORSHIP OF THE SAINTED DEAD.—The worship of the dead 
is universal, and they again may be divided into the sainted and the 
malevolent dead. First among the sainted dead are the pitr or ‘ ancestors.’ 
Tiny shrines to these will be found all over the fields, while there will 
often be a larger one to the common ancestor of the clan. Villagers 
who have migrated will periodically make long pilgrimages to worship 
at the original shrine of their ancestor ; or, if the distance is too great, 
will bring away a brick from the original shrine, and use it as the foun- 
dation of a new local shrine which will answer all purposes. In the 
Punjab proper these larger shrines are called jather,> or ‘ancestor,’ 
but in the Dehli Terr'tory the safc takes their place in every respect 
and is supposed to mark the spot where a widow was burnt with her 
husband’s corpse. The J 5th of the month is sacred tothe petr, and on 
that day the cattle do no work and Brahmans are fed. But besides 
this veneration of ancestors, saints of widespread renown occupy a very 
important place in the worship of the peasantry. No one of them is, 
I believe, malevolent, and in a way their good nature is rewarded by a 
certain loss of respeet. Gdga. beta na dega, tax kuchh na chhin lega— 
‘Tf Gaga doesn’t give me a son, at least he will take nothing away 
from me.” ‘They are generally Muhammadan, but are worshipped by 
Hindus and Musalmaus alike with the most absolute impartiality. 
There are three saints who are pre-eminently great in the Punjab, 

* Guygaon Gazeticer, p. 67, cf. p. 69. 

* Doubtless a male is meant: Chamba Gazetteer, 1904, p.195. See also Vol. II, p. 270, 
tnfra, 

3 Ir. aputara, souless, 

*P.N Q,, IIL, § 89. No montion of the Bar Bhdbras will be found in Vol. 
II, pp. 80-82. Vipndkh has a curious legend, Its R&ji is said to have been Pilps, the 
Chamidl (Rajput ?), whose daughter Landn was sought in marriage by Sélbdhan of Sidlkot. 
When Pilpa refused tho match his city was destroyed, and it has been called Pipnaékh ever 
since, Pilpi appears tohe Pipa, the Bhagat. 

s Jathera is clearly derived from jefh, au cider, especially a husband’s elder brother and 
the phrase dadera jathera moans ‘ ancestors on the father’s side.’ ‘The classical type of 
the widow safi is Gandhéri, wife of Dhvitardshtra and mother of Duryodhara, hen 
hor husband was consumed by tho force of his yoga at Saptasrotra, noar Hardwir, she too 


sprang into the Alamos, and the god gave hor this boon, that she should be worshipped as 
the protector of children and tho godess of emall-pox: N. I. N.Q., LY, § 454, 
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ae thousands of worshippers of both religions flock yearly to their 
shrines. 


But the satz was only a particular case of a general idea—the 
idea of devotion and fidelity transcending the love of life. Men who 
sacrificed themselves were called sat#, and cases of such self-immolation 
are recorded in North Rdajpiténa. Generally ladies of rank were 
attended on the funeral pyre by attached female slaves, as occurred 
at the cremation of Mahéréja Ranjit Singh. But the highest grade 
of all was attained by the md-sat¢ cr mother-satt who had immolated 
herself with her son.!' These md-satts were of all classes from the 
potter-woman to the princess, At Pataudi the most conspicuous 
cenotaph is that of a Jaisalmir Mahérdéni who had come to her father’s 
house accompanied by her young son. He was thrown from his 
horse and killed, and shé insisted on ascending the pyre with him? 
It is also said that occasionally when the widow shrank from the 
flames the mother would take her place. 


No doubt sate worship is very prevalent in the Delhi territory, but 
it is also found elsewhere, especially among tribes which appear to have 
a R&jput origin or at least claim it, such is the Mahton, It is rare 
among Jd&ts. In Gurgéon the sati is often propitiated as a possibly 
malignant spirit. Thus in the village of Rojkar Gujjar there is the 
shrine of a Gujarni sati who has constituted herself the patroness of the 
Brahman priests of the village, and unless ¢hey are properly looked after 
she gets angry and sends things into the offenders’ bodies, causing pain ; 
and then on the first day of the moon the Brahmane have to be collected 
and fed at her shrine 


The child is also depicted in the case of a md-sati. Cunningham 
noted that sati monuments were almost invariably if not always 
placed to the west ofa stream or tank but that they faced east.§ In 
Karnél the monument appears not to be a slab, but a regular 
shrine larger indeed than any other kind, being 38 or 4 feet square. 
Lamps are it and Brahmans fed at them onthe llth or 15th of 
Katik. 'The shrines are also regarded as tutelary guardians of the 
village. Thus in one case some Tagés who had migrated from their old 
village used to go 10 miles to make annual offerings at their old sate, 
but eventually they carried away a brick from her original shrine and 
used it for the foundation of a new one in their present village.‘ 


In the Chamba bills if a man falis over a precipice or is aecidently 
killed on a journey in such a way that his body cannot be recovered 
a pile of wood is gathered on or near the epot and each passer-by adds 
a atick to it as if it were funeral pyre In the case of one of the R&jas 
who was killed alo.y with his brother by his own officials, she spot 
on which the assassination took place has remained uncultivated since 
A. D. 1720. As both brothers died childless they were regarded as 


1 The form md-saté appears to be used, but mahdeatt is perhaps commoner, 
2 LN. Q., LV, § 153, and N, I. N. Q., I, § 726, 


34.8. R,, XXI, p. 101, 
' Sati monuments are ordinarily slabs of stone stuck in the ground with the figure of 


the saééé carved on them, either sitting or standing. 
BB 
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autars. Anda temple was erected near the place. Chamba G@asz., 
p: 95. 

In Kéngra the people bear the name of Kirpél Chand in reveren- 
tial memory. He appears to have been childless, and to have devised 
the construction of the canal called after him as a means of perpetuat-. 
ing his name. His liberality to the people employed was munificent. 
To each labourer was given six sers of rice, halfa ser of ddl, and the 
usual condiments; and to every pregnant woman employed, he gave an 
additional half allowance in consideration of the offspring in her womb. 
The people believe that he still exercises a fostering influence over his 
canal; and some time ago, when a landslip took plave, and large boul- 
ders which no human effort could remove choked up its bed the people 
one and all exclaimed that no one but Kirpal Chand could surmount the 
obstacles. They separated for the night, and next morning when they 
assembled to work, the boulders had considerately removed themselves to 
the sides, aud left the water course clear and unencumbered |! 


THE WORSHIP OF THE MALEVOLUN! DEAD —Far different from the 
beneficent are the malevolent dead. Irom them nothing is to be hoped, 
but everything is to be feared. Foremost among them are the gydéls or 
sonless dead. When aman has died without male issue he becomes spite- 
ful, especially seeking the lives of the young sons of others. In almost 
every village smail platforms may be seen with rows of small hemi- 
spherical depressions into which milk and Ganges water are poured, and 
by which lamps are lit and Brahmans fed to assuage the gyd/s,3 while 
the careful mother will always dedicate a rupee to them, and hang it 
round her child’s neck till he grows up. 


The jealousy of a deceased wife is peculiarly apt to affect her 
husband if he takes a new one. She is still called saukaz or co-wife 
and at the wedding of her successor oil, milk, spices and sugar are 
poured on her grave. ‘The sawkan mora or rival wife’s image is put on 
by the new wife at marriage and worn till death. It is a small plate of 
silver worn round the neck, and all presents given by the husband to 
his new wife are first laid upon it with the prayer that the deceased will 
accept the clothes &c. offered and permit her slave to wear her cast off 
garments, and so on. In the Himalayas if one of two wives dies and her 
churel or spint makes the surviving:..wife ill an image (muhra) of the 
deceased is made of stone aud worshipped. A silver plate, stamped with 
u human image, called chawkz, is also placed round the haunted survivor’s 
neck.* . 


Another thing that is certain to lead to trouble is the decease of 
anybody by violence or sudden death. In snch cases it is necessary to 


1 Seleciions from Punjab Public Oorr., No. VIII, cited by Barnes, Kangra Sett. 
Rep.,§ 166, 

*J believe them to be ideutical in purposs, a3 they certainly are in shape, with the cups 
marks wuich have lately exercised the antiquaries. ‘They are called bsorka in the Delhi 
Territury. 

4 P. N.Q., ILI, § 200.—The mora appears to be 8 murat, ‘image,’ ol p>seibly mahurat, 

-onen ’ Aovording te Mrs, F, A, Steel] Muhammarans also propitiate the deooased saukan: 
$6.§ 113 
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propitiate the Jeparted by a shrine, as in the case of the trooper already 
mentioned. The most curious result of this belief is the existence all 
over the Eastern Punjab of small shrines to what are popularly known 
as Sayyids. The real word is shahéd or martyr, which, being unknown 
to the peasantry, has been corrupted into the more familiar Sayyid One 
story showing how these Sayyids met their death will be found in 
§ 376 of the Karnél Settlement Report. But the diviners will often 
invent a Sayyid hitherto unheard of as the author of disease, anda 
shrine will be built to him accordingly. The shrines are Mubammadan 
in form and the offerings are made on Thursday, and taken by Musalmén 
Jagirs. Very often the name even of the Sayyid is unknown. The 
Sayyids are exceedingly malevolent, and often cause illness and death. 
Boils are especially due to them, aud they make cattle miscarry. One 
Sayyid Bhraa, of Bari in Kaithal, shares with Mansa Devi of Mani 
Mé&jra in Ambdla the honour of being the great patron of thieves in the 
Eastern Punjab. But Jain Sayyid in Ferozepur is a hestower of wealth 
and sons and an aid in difficulty. Offerings vowed to him are presented 
on a Sunday or on the fret Sunday of the Muhammadan month. He 
also possesses women, and one 80 possessed is in much request by women 
to perform a baithak or chauki on their behalf. She first bathes in 
clear water, perfumes and oils her hair, dons red clothes and dyes her 
hande and feet with henna. Then, seated in a Mirdésan’s house who 
sings songs in Jain Shth’s honour and thereby pleases him, she )hegins 
to shake her head violently. While she is thus possessed the suppliants 
make their offerings and proclaim their necds. These ihe medium 
grants through the Mfrasan, mentioning the probable time of fulfilment. 
She also foretells fortunes. The Mirdsan takes the offerings. The 
efficacy of a Sayyid’s curse is illustrated hy the legend of Abobar. It 
was held by R4j4 Abram Chand and the Sayyids cf Uch carried off 
his horses, so his daughter carried out a counter-raid as he had no son 
and the Sayyids came to Abohar where they formed a mela or assemb] 

and threatened to curse the raiders unless the spoil was surrendered. 
But the Raja held out and the Sayyid ladies came from Uch to seek 
their lords who thereupon called down curses upon al] around including 
themselves. The tomb of the women in the cemetery and that of the 
holy men in the sand-hill still exist. Sirsa Settlement Report, page 19h.) 


Many of those who have died violent deaths have acquired very 
widespread fame ; indeed Giga Pfr might be numbered amongst them, 
though he most certainly is not malevolent ; witness the proverb quoted 
anent him. A very famous hero of this sort is Teja, a Jét of Mewér, 
who was taking milk to his aged mother when a snake caught him b 
the nose. He begged to be allowed first to take the milk to the old 
lady, and then came back to be properly bitten and killed. And on a 
certain evening in the early autumn the boys of the Delhi territory 
come round with a sort of box with the side out, inside which is an 
image of Teja brilliantly illuminated, and ask you to ‘remember the 
erotto.? Another case is that of Harda Léla, brother of the R&jé of 


YN. Te N,Q, Ie § 768. 


Tbbetson, 
§ 227. 
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Urchar in Bundhelkhand. Heand Teja are generally represented on 
horseback. So again Harshu Brahman, who died while sitting dharna.t 
is worshipped everywhere cast of Lahore. 


But even though a man has not died sonless or by violence, you 
are not quite safe from him. His disembodied spirit travels 
about for 12 months as a paret, and even in that state is 
apt to be troublesome. But if, at the end of that time, he 
does not settle down to a respectable second life, he becomes a 
bhut, or, ifa female, a churel, and as such is a terror to the whole 
country, his principal object then being to give as much trouble as may 
be to his old friends, possessing them, and producing fever and other 
malignant diseases. Low-caste men, such as scavengers, are singularly 
liable to give trouble in this way, and are therefore or buried or 
burnt face downwards to prevent the spirit escaping; and riots have 
taken place and the Magistrates have been appealed to to prevent a 
Chihra being buried face upwards. These ghosts are most to be feared 
by women and children, and especially immediately after taking sweets 
so that if you treat a school to sweetmeats the sweet-seller will also 
bring salt, of which he will give a pinch to each boy to take the sweet 
taste out of his mouth. They also have a way of going down your 
throat when you yawn, so that you should always put your hand to your 
mouth, and had also better say ‘Narain!’ afterwards. Ghosts cannot 
set foot on the ground, and you will sometimes see two bricks or pegs 
stuck up in front of the shrine for the spirit to rest on. Hence when 
going on a pilgrimage or with ashes to the Ganges, you must sleep on the 
ground all the way there so as to avoid them ; while the ashes must not 
rest on the ground, but must be hung up in a tree so that their late 
owner may be able to visit them. Soin places haunted by spirits, and 
in the vicinity of shrines, you should sleep on the eaith, and not on a 
bedstead. So again, a woman, when about to be delivered, 1s placed on 
the ground, as is every one when about to die. Closely allied to the 
ghosts are the niirts or fairies. They attack women only, especially on 
moonlight nights, catching them by the throat, half-choking them, and 
knocking them down (? hysteria). Children, on the other hand, they 
protect. They are Musalmén, and are propitiated accordingly ; and 
are apparently identical with the Parind or Peri with whom Moore has 
made us familiar. They are also known as shdhpuri, but resent being so 
called ; and no woman would dare to mention the word. 

? If a Brahman asks aught of you and you refuse it, he will sit at your coor and abstain 
from food till he gain his request. If he dies meanwhile, his blood is on your head. This 
is called sitting dharna. Or he may cut himself with a knife and ther you will be guilty 
of Brahmhatia or Brahman-murder A Brahman who commits suicide may become a Deo 
in the Simla Hills,—see p. 445 infra. Per contra when the use of a house has been for- 
bidden in those hills by a sdd/u or Brahman, the !atter can remoyd his ban by sprinkling 
some of his own blood on the place: Simla Hill States Garetteer, Bashahr, p. 34. 
Another instance is Tiru of Junga—p, 447 infra. Buta Brahman does not always attain 
Deoship by suehasuicide, Thus Kulu Biahman cf Barog -egarding himeelf as cpy-ressed 
by s Réné of Baghat cut off hie own head, and it cost the State a good dex) to put matters 
right. The suicide need not be a Brahman—see for inttance the-acc.unt of Gambhir Deo 
at p. 467 infra, A great deal of information regarding suicide by Bhéte and Chérans will 
be found in the late Mr. R. V. Russell’s Tribea and Castes of the Central Provinces, 


Aghoris, II, pp. 14-5, 164,176, 256. It is known as chard o1 trdga which term is nied in 
the Punjab in a different sense. 
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Malevolent deities are appeased by building them new shrines or 
by offerings at old ones. Very often the yrain to be offered is placed the 
night before on the sufferer’s head. This is called orra, Or the 
patient may eat some and bury the rest at the sacred spot ; or the offering 
may be waved over his head; or on some night while the moon is 
waxing he may place it with a lamp lit on it at a cross-read. This is 
called Jangrt or nagdt. Sometimes it suffices to tie a flag on the sacred 
tree to roll in front of the shrine or rub one’s neck with its dust. To 
malevolent or impure gods Auchht rott, generally consisting of chirma ot 
stale bread broken up and rolled into balls with yur and gf, is offered. 
Brahmans will not take such offerings.} 


Resuscitation from death is believed to occur, and people who have 
come to life say they went to Yamardj, the kingdom «f the dead, 
and fountl they had been mistaken for some one else, so they were 
allowed to return.? Theashes of great personages are carefully watched 
till the 4th day to prevent a magician’s tampering with them, as 
he can restore the dead to life.and retain power over him thereafter. 
Illiterate Hindus believe that the soul is in appearance like a black bee. 
It can leave the body during s'cep.4 


Spirits are of many kinds and degrees. A Bramh rékhas is the 
ghost of a Brahman who has died ‘wmaut and is a very powerful demon, 
malignant or the reverse.’ /ladal is a spirit that gets into the bones 
and cannot be exorcised.® 


It is difficult to define a b/zt.: It is sometimes equated with 
pret as the spirit of one who dies an ill death, Lumaut, te. by 
violence or an accident.” But it is also said that every man dying on 
a bed becomes a bkaét and every woman so dying a ehupel.8 In 
K4ngre a bhzét is also called a battal or ‘demon’ and he may be charm- 
ed into servitude, for once a Brahman’s chela by his magic made a bhzt 
cultivate his land for him, feeding him on ordure and the seum fonnd on 
rivers the while. But one day in his absence his womenfolk fed 
the slave on festival foud, which so annoyed him that he went and sat. 
on the inscribed stone at Kanidéra and devoured every living thing 
that came his way. On the Brahman’s return he nailed him to the 
stone with a charm whose words form the inscription, and it is called 
bhzit atla or ‘ ghost-stone’ to this day.? 


Bhzts have uo temples, but are propitiated by offerings in sickness 
or misfortune, a basket of food, fruit and flowers being passed round 
tne patient’s head and then carried out after dark and placed on the 
ruad leading to the house or village, to appease their anger. The 
sickness will seize on any one who tampers with the basket. Brits 


1 Karnal Seté. Rep., §§ 362, 360, pp. 146—145, To the benevolent gods or ancestors 
only pakks rofi, ¢.¢. cakes or sweets, fried in ght, may be offered. 
IN.LN, Q,, L, § 227, 
3 7B., § 221, 
‘PLN. Q,, III, §§ 678-9. 
5 7b., III, § 196. 
6 7d,, III, § 197. 
7 1d., 11, § 657. 
® To die at your own time is maut marnd : P.N.Q., III, § 19€. 
®* PN. Q,, I, § 680. 
10 J}., IIT, § 845, 
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liye just like human beings, but do everything by night. They 
rear families, and the whole earth is strictly parcelled out among them. 
A bhdt casts no shadow as he moves, and ceremonial purity is the only 
enfeguard against his attacks.! On the other hand, 4/2é3 are said to 
cook at noon, as well as at evening ; 80 women should not leave their 
houses at those times lest they be molested by dhzts over whose food 
they have passed.? 


In Gurdaspur and the adjacent parts of Jammu JAsé¢s and 
witches (dat) are believed to haunt the living and victimise the weak. 
Every imaginable disease is attributed to witches, and any woman 
can become one by learning a charm of 2¢ letters. Chelas are exor- 
cists of these witches, and they cure a patient by placing some ashes 
on his forehead and making him swallow the rest, or in serious cases 
water is used instead. Each chela has his ¢hdn, a raised spot in the 
corner of the house sacred to the deota by whose power he over- 
comes witches and d/2ts.5 


Churels are of two classes~-(1) the ghosts of women dying while 
pregnant oron the very day of the child’s birth ; (2) those of women 
dying within 40 days‘ of the birth. But the worst churel of all is 
the ghost of a pregnant woman dying during the Diwali. Churpels are 
always malignant, especially towards members of their own family, 
though they assume the form of a beautiful woman when they way- 
lay men returning from the fields at nightfall and call them by their 
names. Immediate harm may be averted by not answering their call, 
but no one long survives the sight of a churel. 


To prevent a woman’s becoming a churel small round-headed 
nails, specially made, are driven through her finger-nails, while the 
thumbs and big toes are welded together with iron rings. The ground 
on which she died is carefully scraped and the earth removed. Then 
the spot is sown with mustard seed, which is also sprinkled on the road 
by which the hody is carried out for burning or burial, and it is 
also sown on the grave in the latter case The mustard blooms in the 
world of the dead and its scent keeps the ehure/ content, and again, 
when she rises at nightfall and seeks her home, she stops to gather 
up the mustard seed and is thus delayed till cock-crow when she 
must return to her grave. In her real shape the echurel has her feet 
set backwards and is hideous to behold,® 


In Kangra the churel is believed to long for her child, but to be a 
curse to all others. On the way to the burning-ground a sorcerer nails 
her spirit down and the mustard seed is scattered along the road to 
make her forget it.§ 


IN. Q,, IV, §§ 189-190. 
1 P.N. Q., IH, § 500, 

> 16., III, § 192. 

* Or 10 days in Kénugga, 

5 P,N.Q., IT, § 905, 


* Ib.,§ 994, Mustard seed is said to be often scattered about a magistrate’s court 
to conclliate his sympathies: ITI, § 104 
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Phe churel of a dead co-wife sometimes haunts hor surviving rival 
and makes her ill, in which case an image of the deceased should be made 
of stone and worshipped, and a silver plate, stamped with a human 
image, called chaukz, is also worn by the sick survivor round her neck.! 


Jinus have a right to share in the fruits of the earth, and if they 
do not get it the crop will be worthless. Once a séxm employed a mortal 
as a teacher and in reward promised to exempt his grain fois this tax 
—go that land now yiolds four times what it used to do. jinns have no 
bones in their arms and only four fingers and no thumb. | 


Archzology records instances of people being buried as ‘ guardians of 
the gate,’ because it was believed the spirit would survive and do 
watch and ward over the city wall or the entrance through it. A simi- 
lar belief led to a custom recorded by Martyn Clarke. When the 
country was unsettled valuables were very commonly buried and when they 
were at all considerable, misers were in the habit of burying a child 
alive with them, in the belief that its b4c¢ or spirit would protect them, 
On an auspicious day the miser dug « pit to which was fitted a tight- 
shutting wooden lid. A child was then decoyed, sometimes from a 
considerable distance. He had to bea male, aged 6 or 7, healthy and 
handsome, and he was well fed and kindly treated until the night, fix- 
ed by consulting the stars, arrived for burying the treasnre. Then 
he was purified, dressed in white, and made to acknowledge She miser 
as his master. He was then lowered into the pit with the treasure and 
a lamp, a dota of milk and a basket of sweets placed beside him. Finally 
the lid was fastened down and the boy left to his fate. As a result of 
this practice, or of the belief that it existed, finders of treasure trove 
often will not touch it, fearing lest the 44%¢ in charge would do them 
some evil. ‘This idea of the guardian-spirit may explain many folk 
tales in which the artificer is rewarded by being sacrificed hy his patron, 
ostensibly to prevent his skill being employed by a rival The legends 
that Gugga, the workman who built tie templee at Brahmaur in Chamba, 
was rewarded by having his right hand out off by the Rén& whose 
house he had built and then accidentally killed by a fall from the 
temple porch after he bad all but completed the building, are doubt- 
less further examples of this type.® 


Evil spirits are very fond of fresh milk, and if a Punjabi mother 
has to leave her child soon after she has given it any she puts salt or 
ashes in its mouth to take away the smell.° 


‘They are also fond of the scent of flowers, and it is dangerous for 
children to smell them as the spirits, always on the look out for 
children, will draw them away through the flowers.” 


1PLN, Q,, III, § 200. 

2N.I.N. Q., I, § 668 

37b., I, § 678. 

4P,N.Q,, IL, § 251. Similar beliefs are very commou among the Sclavonic peoples : 


of. Ralston’s Songs of the Russian People, pp. 126-8. The game called ‘ London Bridge 
i3 based on the same idea, See also p, 268 énfra, 


‘Chamba Gasetteer, p. 298. 
41, N.Q,, 1V, § 198.. 
+ 1b. IV, § 362. 
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During prairie fires and at dead of night lonely herdsmen in Sirsa 
used to hea: the cries of those who had been killed in old forays and 
people used to be afraid to travel save in large parties for fear of en- 
countering these supernatural enemiss.! 


In order to avoid becoming dbhzéts after death some Hindus are said 
to perform their own funeral rites during life? In Chamba two 
modern cases of suicide were preceded by their performance. If you 
see the ghost of a dead kinsman give alms in his name, or he will do 
his best to make you join him.® 


Any demon can be exorcised by placing red paint (rolz), red lead, 
incense, sweetmeat, flesh, fish, spirits, betel-nut and rice on a tray, 
with a lamp alight, undera péna/, atatank or cross-roads, or ona 
burning-ground, but only if a man does so, nota woman ‘The man 
must have been sprinkled first with holy water and then worship the 
offering. lf it be placed under a pépal 1, 5,11 or 21 nails should be 
driven into the tree and after the rite a string with 8, 5,7, 11 or 21 
knots should be worn until it drops off. Hair from the head buried in a 
bottle will also drive away spirits.* 

Witcheraft.—Recitation of 24 (¢.¢. 3) verses of the Qurén backward 
enables a witch to take out a child’s liver and eat it, and in order to 
do this more effectively she must first catch a ¢ark,a wild animal not 
larger than a dog, feed it with sugar and ghz and ride on it repeating the 
charm 100 times. A witch cannot die until she has taught this charm 
to another woman, or failing her to a tree.’ It makes a witch powerless 
to extract her two upper front teeth.® 


Sorcerers write charms or spells ou a bit of paper and drop ink on it+ 
Flowers are then placed in a young child’s hands and he is bidden to 
look into the ink and call the four guardians. When he says he sees 
them he is told to ask them to clean the place and summon their king 
who is supposed to answer questions through him, but no one else sees or 
hears the spirits. This is called hazrat.” 


Virgins are in special request for the performance of all spells and 
charms. If an iron platter be thrown by a young girl out of the house 
it will cause a hailstorm to cease.® 


Some witches are liver-eaters—/zgar-khor. But when one has suc- 
ceeded in extracting a liver she will not eat it for24 days and even 
after that she can be compelled by an exorcisor to replace it by an 
animal’s liver.® 

'Sirea Sett. Rep., p. 82. 
2N.ILN.Q, 1, § 44 

4 78., I, § 118. 

+P.N. Q,, III, $§ 198, 199 
5 75., III, § 31. 

5 7b., ILI, § 80. 

7 NIN. Q,, I, § 664. 

SPN. Q,, IIL, § 582. 

N.1.N. Q,, I, § 88. 
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Sickness and death.—In Chamba sacrifice is often made for the sick 
in the belief that a life being given, hir life will be preserved. Nails are 
driven into the ground near a corpse and ite hands and feet fastened 
to them with a cord, to prevent the body from stretching and be- 
coming a dhzét or evil spirit. Sometimes too a thorn is pat at 
the crematorium lest the spirit of the deceased return and trouble 
the living. The spirit returns to its abode on the 10th, or 13th, day 
after death, any unusual noise indicating its presence. If a child 
die the mother has water poured over her through a sieve above its 
grave, to secure offspring, The water used must be from a well 
or stream whose name is of the musculine gender. 


If a woman’s children die she must beg dfdé or flour from 
seven houses, and when her next child is born this dfd is baked 
into a large cake, from which the centre is cut out, leaving only 
a circular rim. Through this hole the infant is passed seven times 
to ensure its living. Similarly a new-born child may be passed 
seven times through the chutha, or fire-place. With the same object 
is the nostril pierced immediately after birth and an iron nose-ring 
inserted. Or the infant. is ziven to a poor person, and then taken 
back to break the continuity of the iil luck. Another curious re- 
cipe for this purpose is this:—Take the bark of 7 trees and 
water from 7 springs all with masculine names. Boil the bark in 
the water and after dark let it be poured over the woman at a 
cross-roads. She must then change her clothes and give away those 
she had on at the ceremony, and the evil influence will go with them. 


Two places, in Tariod pargana and Hubdr, have a curious re- 
putation. When a woman, owing to an evil influence, called parehdoa, 
has no children or they die, she visits one of these places, and after 
certain rites or ceremonies creeps thrice through a hoie artificially made 
in a stone, and only just large enough to admit an adult, and 
then batnes, leaving one garment at the spot. This is believed to 
free her from the influence. Sunday morning is the proper time for 
this and Bhadon and Magh are the best months. At Hubar the woman 
bathes besides a Muhammadan nazu-gaza (nine yards long) grave, 


The evil eye.—The evil eye is the subject of various beliefs, which 
cannot be described here in full, though it is too important a factor in 
popular usage to be passed over in'silence. The term ‘evileye’ is gen- 
erally accepted as a translation of nazar, but that word denotes a good 
deal more than the evil effects of an ‘ill-wishing’ person’s gaze. It 
connotes the subjective effect of the gaze of any one, however benevo- 
lent or well-disposed, when that gaze has induced complete satisfaction 
in the mind with the object observed, whether animate or inanimate.! 
Thus low-caste persons may cast nazar upon a man of higher caste, not 
because they are of low custe but because of the envy of him which 
they are supposed to feel. Children are peculiarly subject to naga) 
because they may induce a feeling of pride or satisfaction in those who 
gaze on them, and for this reas»n their faces are left unwashed for six 


2 PLN. Q.1,§ 864 
cc 


Ibbetaon, 
§ 229, 
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years, among the poorer classes.! To avert it the Gujars of Hazé4ra 
use amulets of batkar wood (? Celtis Australis) and they are also 
tied round the necks of cattle. 


On the same principle anything beautiful or charming, when looked 


upon by a person bent on mischief, prompts him to do harm, while any- 


thing ugly in itself is safe from the evil eye. Hence anything beautiful 
is daubed with black so that the eye may fall on the daub and not on 
the thing itself. Accordingly an iron vessel is hung up when a house 


is abuilding as a nagar-wattu or averter of nazar, or a blackened pitcher 


will serve equally well. Such pitchers are often hung permanently on 
a conspicuous part of a completed house also. The pattern on ornamen- 
tal clothes ia spoilt by introducing a marked irregularity comewhere for 
the same reason.? Iron is not in itself a protection against nazar, 
unless it is black, and the efficacy of arms as prophylactics against 
spirits appears to be based on the idea that an armed man or woman 
should have no fear of anything.* ‘To avert the evil-eye asmall black 
stone with a hole in it is often worn on the shoulder or round the neck 
and to this the term nazar-wattu is specially applied.‘ 

The evil eye is firmly believed in, and iron is the sovereign safeguard 
against it. While a house is being built, an iron pot (or an earthen 
vessel painted black is near enough to deceive the evil eye, and is 
less expensive) is always kept on the works; and when it is finished 
the young daughter of the owner ties to the lintel a charm, used on 
other occasions also, the principal virtue of which lies in a small iron 
ring. Mr Channing thus described the theory of the evil eye :— 

“When a child is born an invisible spirit is sometimes born with it; and unless the 
* mother keeps one breast tied up for forty days while she feeds the child from the other, 
in which case the spirit dies of hunger, the child grows up with the endcwment of the 
“evil eye, and whenever & person so endowed looks at anything constantly, something 
‘evil will happen to it, Amulets worn for protection against the evil eye seem to be of 
“two classes ; the first, objects which apparently resist the influence by a superior innate 


‘strength, such xs tigers’ claws; the second, ofa worthless character, such as cowries, 
“ which may catch the eye of their beholder, and thus prevent the covetous look.” 


A father was once asked,“ Why don’t you wash that pretty 
child’s face? ’? and replied ‘‘ A little black is good to keep off the 
evil eye.’’? Ifso, most Punjabi children should be safe enough. It 
is bad manners to admire a child, or comment upon its healthy 
appearance. The theory of the scapegoat obtains; and in times of 
great sickness goats will be marked after certain ceremonies, and let 
loose in the jungle or killed and buried in the centre of the village. 
Men commonly wear round their necks amulets, consisting of small 
silver lockets containing sentences, or something which looks like a 
sentence, written by a fagir. The leaves of the siras (albizzta lebbek) 
and of the mango (mangtfera Indica) are also powerful for good; 
and a garland of them hung across the village gate with a mystic in- 
scription on an earthen platter in the middle, and a plough beam buried 


P,N.Q., IL, § 268, 

2 Ib, T., § B97. 

» 2B., 1., § 699. 

‘78. I., § 657. In slang a nagar-watte is a worthless fcllowemof no use except to keep 
the evil eye. 
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in the gateway with the handle sticking out, show that cattle-plague 
has visited or was dreaded in the village, and that the cattle have 
been driven under the charm on some Sunday on which no fire was 
igh? on any hearth. An inscription made by a /agér on an earthen 
platter, and then washed off into water which is drunk by the 
patient, isa useful remedy in illness; and in protracted labour the 
washings of a brick from the chakabu (chakra bhyu) fort of Amin, where 
the ‘arrayed army’ of the P4ndus assembled before their final defeat, 
ate potent; orif anybody knows how to draw aground plan of the 
fort, the water into which the picture is washed off will be equally 
effective.| When a beast gets lame, an oval mark with a cross in it, or 
Solomon’s seal, or Siva’s trident, or the old mark of the Aryan need-fire’, 
in general shape like the Manx arms, is branded on the limb affected ; 
or a piece of the coloured thread used by the Brahman in religious 
ceremonies is tied round it. 


In Sirmar a person endowed with the evil eye is called ddg* or 
ddgnt, and to avert his influence seven kinds of grain are mixed with 
cow-dung and plastered on the house door, an obscure mantra being 
recited. Dasns are witches or the spirits of women, which inflict injury 
in unknown ways. To avert their influence a charm is written on a sheet 
of paper which is held over burning incense and then tied round the arm 
or neck of the person possessed. These charms also contain pictures 
of Bhairon or Mahénbir (Hanimén) with a charm inscribed in a circle. 
Another method of averting the influence of a ddg or datn is to call in a 
Bh&t or Dhaki who has a reputation for skill in such matters. He first 
cooks a loaf which is placed on the patient’s head. Then a lamp of ghs 
with four wicks is lighted and certain mantrds recited thrice, the loaf 
being waved round the patient’s head meantime, and finally placed on 
the ground. A he-goat is then decapitated and the blood caught ina 
timbd, which, with the goat’s head, is also waved round the patient’s 
head. Lastly, the loaf, the lamp, and ¢Zmbd with the blood and goat’s 
head are all placed by night at a spot where four roads meet. 


In Jubbal the dé#an ia a witch and in former days if so adjudged 
she was baniched from the State. Only a Brahman can detect a dékan 
and he judges by marks on her face. A popular way of detecting one 
was to tie her up hand and foot and oast her into a pond. If she floated 
she was proved to be a witch.4 


In Chamba belief in evil spirits exerts a powerful influence on the 
popular imagination. Evil spirits and fairies are believed to have a 
special liking for fair-complexioned children, and eo a black mark is 
put on a child’s forehead to keep thom away, and also to protect it from 


1 Tho virtue of the fort is due to its standing on the edge of a pond in which the 
Sun was born, and where women who wish for sons go and bathe on Sunday. 

2 The sign is often drawn at the door ofa house or shop to keep off the evil 
eye. 
ey The ddg is also a spirit or witch. In the Simla Hills the evil eye ie called ddg : 
Simla Hill States Gasetteer, Kumhérsain, p. 12. But the term is also applied to ghosts 
connected with flolds from which they are supposed to filch the crops: Simla District 
Gazetteer, p, 42 The dain makes Bhédon unhealthy because she thirsta for blood in 
that mionth and to avert its evil days Brahmans give their flock threads on the Rakbri or 
Balono day. On Acauj 1st or Séer is the féte day which marke the close of the bad month : 
Mandi Gasetteer, p. 35 : see also infra. 


* Simla Hill States Gasetteor, Jubbal, p. 14. 
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the evil eye. The idea seems to be that malign influences affect, 
beauty more than ugliness; charms are also used to avert dhzéts or 
evil spirits and the evil eye. These are made of leopards’ and bears’ 
claws, and the teeth of pigs, in the belief that as they belong to 
fierce animals they will frighten away anything harmful. A cowrie, 
a shell orthe bone ofacrab has the same virtue. For the same 
reason brass anklets, called rekdéru, are put on children. A person 
dying sonless hecomes a Shut or autar-aputra (sonless), and troubles 
his surviving relatives, unless duly appeased: so adults wear a 
jantra, a small silver or copper case containing a scroll supplied by a 
Brahman. An auzdéar or silver necklet with a human figure cut on it is 
also worn. Another form is the dd, of silver or copper and shaped 
like an hour-glass. An aufar must also be propitiated with the sacri- 
fice of a goat, and for a time his clothes are worn by one of the family— 
a soapnut kernel is also carried on a string round the neck. Iron about 
the person protects one from evil spirits. A woman outside her house 
should be careful not to bathe quite naked, as she is liableto come under 
the shadow of an evil spirit. A child whose yattu or first hair has not been 
cut, must not be taken toa mela, aS the fairies who go to fairs may 
exert an evil influence. A piece of netted thread hung above the doorway 
will keep out evil spirits during Jabour or sickness. 

Asi Hara is a godling in Gurdaspur to whom cairns are erected in 
large uninhabited jungles. 

Bahro is a male spirit, ugly in form, who causes disease and 
must be appeased.! 

Bandsat, a female spirit who lives in forests and on high moun. 
tain slopes. Asa guardian of the cattle she is propitiated when the 
herds are sent to the summer grazing grounds. She also presides over 
quarries and cuttings and must be propitiated before work is commenced. 
A goat must be killed over a lime-kiln before it is lit, an offering made 
to her before a tree is felled in the forests, and grain cannot-be ground 
at the water-mill without her consent, She is apparently a Jogini, and 
much the same as the R&kshani.* 


The Banbirs are deified heroes or champions of the olden times. 
They are said to live in the pomegranate, lime, tun, fig, kutnth, stmbal and 
walnut trees. They also haunt precipices, waterfalls and cross-roads and 
are propitiated on special occasions at those spots. They can cause 
sickness, especially in women, and some of them, such as Kala Bir and 
Na&rsingh, visit women in their husbands’ absence. If the husband 
returns while the Bir is in human form he is sure to die unless a 
sacrifice is offered.® 


The banshéra bit of the Simla Hills is doubtless the déasera or nead- 
less demon, co common in folk-tales He haunts the jungles whore king 
he is supposed to be.t But he also haunts old buildings, valleye and 
mountains, and like a ghost is propitiated in some places, by sacrifices 
of goats and in others of earth or gravel.® 


‘Chamba Gazetteer, 1904, p. 192 
; 18., p. 191. 
« J8., p. 191, 
Bimle Hill States Gasetteer, Kambérsain., p. 32. 
* 18., pp. 48-9. 
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Bir Batél is a water-sprite whose habitat is in every river and 
stream. His ancient name was Varuna, but he now beats also the 
name of Khwaja Khizr. K/teheri, sodden Indian corn, 3 balls of moss, 
3 of ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin ora flour-sheep are offereil 
to him. The Minjarin ké mela is held in his honour. A bridge iv 
likely to be unsafe unless a sacrifice he made in his honour, and the 
opening of a water-course requires one also.! 


Chungu is the male demon found in walnut and mulberry trees and 
under the /arangora shrub. He is worshipped or propitiated. He is 
under the control of a sorcerer whose messenger he is. 


In the Simla Hills he brings things to him aud also drinks the milk 
of cows, to whose owners too he brings milk, hi etc.* 


In Chamba sorcery and witchcraft are still very commonly be- 
lieved in, Various diseases are caused hy witches, either directly by incanta- 
tions, or indirectly through the malevolent spirits under their control. 
Cattle disease is also ascribed to witchcraft, and even the ravages of 
wild animals such as leopards. Formerly when witchcraft was sus- 
pected the relatives of the person affected complained toa court or to 
the R&ja. An order was then issued to a chela who was reputed to 
have the power of detecting witches. Accompanied by a musician and 
a drummer he went to the place. A pot of water (tumbh) was 
first set over some grain sprinkled on the ground and on this was 
put a lighted lamp. Ropes were also laid besides the Aumbk. The 
musicians played, and when the che/a had worked himself into a state of 
afflatus, he asked the people standing by if they wished the witch to be 
caught, warning them that she might be one of their own relatives. 
They would, however, assent. This went on for three days, and on 
the third the chela standing by the kumbhk would call out the witch’s 
name and order his attendants to seize her. Picking up the ropes they 
would at once execute his order and she would be seized and bound. 
In olden times witches were cruelly tortured to get confessions of guilt. 
One of the methods was that once customary in Europe. The witch 
was dipped in a pool, the belief being that, if guilty, she would 
rice to the surface, but would sink if innocent. Guilt being proved, 
she was banished, and sometimes her nose was cut off. The chela 
received a fee of Rs. 12, part of which went to the State. Chelas 
can also exorcise evil spirits by making the person afflicted inhale the 
smoke of certain herbs. Though the belief in witchcraft still survives. 
the detection of witches and all the cruel practices asso¢iated with it are 
now illegal, and have been entirely discontinued. 


The list of hobgoblins and spirits in Chamba is endless, for there 
is hardly anything the hillman does or attempts todo which is not 


1Chambs Gasetteer, p. 191, and supra, p. 135. Also iafra p. 267. 
* Id,, p. 192, and Vol. I1, p. 270 infra for the offerings made to him. 
*T, A, 8. B., 1911, p. 145, 
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under the control of one or other of the presiding genii of the mountains, 
without whose good will and favour all his efforts will be attended 
with failure; while the neglect of the customary offering may 
bring disaster on himself and his family. When sickness or calamity 
is believed to have been caused by any of these malevolent spirits 
the sick person, or some one for him, goes to the local chela who 
tells them which spirit ought to be appeased, and acts as the medium 
of cure. This he professes to do with the help of the godling whose 
chela he happens to be. All such diseases are called opart, that is, 
from supernatural influences —as distinct from those that are sarirt, or 


-connected with the body. 


Gunga is the disease-spirit of cows, and also their protector within 
the village cattle-shed, just as Bavdsat is on the high pastures.! 


Gwéila was a holy man in Kangra. His legend runs thus :— 
One day as he was sitting in a lofty hill near Baroh, a wedding 
procession passed by and he said to the bride: ‘Thorns on this 
side aud on that: she who wears the red veil is my wife.’ The 
bridegroom challenged him to jump down from the hill and he did 0, 
but was killed. The bride then took his head in ber lap and said to the 
bridegroom: ‘You gave me to hin; I burn cn the pyre with him,’ 
This resolve she carried out, and the cairns erected in memory of 
Gwila’s bravery exist to this day.’ 


In Chamba jai isa godling under whose control are the pro- 
ducts of the cow. Hach cow has her own jat/, and when buy- 
ing one it is necessary to ask its name so that its demands may be pro- 
perly met. 


In the Siba dégir of Kangra the gakhs are local deities to whom 
first fruits are offered symbolically. The offerings actually made 
consist of milk, curds and clarified butter made from the milk of the 
animal to whom a male calf has been born. If a female buffalo-calf 
be born a young he-goatis also presented. Clarified butter is never 
sold before the first fruits have been offered, but in the case of milk 
and curds the usage has broken down. Moreover, the R&éjé leases out 
the right to collect the offerings to the jakths, but the bide seldom 
exceed Rs. 25 a year. He also leases out the right to dispense music 
at festiva's, weddings and the like.® 


Joginis, rock spirits, as they seem to be in Chamba, may be identical 
with the dandsata or rdékshines.* Butin Kulu the jogene is a fairy of 
the woods and seemingly ranks as high as any deota. Some fogines 
exercise wide powers Thus at Phangni fogtnf?s command smoking, 
wearing leather und the use of bedsteads are forbidden in the Sarwari 


! Chamba Gazetteer, p. 192: tor an account of his propitiation sce Vol. II, p. 270, 
tafra, 
*P, N. Q, LII, § 15. 


3 Chamba Gasetfeer, p. 192, and P. N. Q., III, § 857. J+kh isthe Sanakr. Yakhu’ 
ogre. 


‘ For the offerings made to them, see Vol, II, p. 270, énfra 
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valley, and the order is obeyed! But other joginie appear to be merel 
malignant spirits which haunt water-falls and hill-tops, as well 
as woods, so that the gray moss which floata from the branches of trees 
in the higher forests is called ‘the j.gint’s hair? Some of these 
spirits resemble the N&ge in function, for she of the Chil, a peak in 
the Jalauri range, sends hail to destroy the crops if the villagers 
below fail to make a pilgrimage to ber peak and sacrifice sheep on the 
appointed day? 


The Jaljogans inhabit wells, springs and streams. They cast spells 
over women and children, causing sickness and even death.3 


Kailu or Kailu Bir is the nwmen of abortion. His elaborate worship 
during pregnancy will be found described at p. 270 of Vol. II snfra. 


To him are offered a red cap, au tron mace anda kid, the cap and 
part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. He is wor- 
shipped on Thursdays. He lives on the mountain slopes and when un- 
appeased rolls landships down into the valleys.4 


Kailung is a N&ég and father of all the Nags. He is worshipped 
only on Sundays, whereas other Nags are worshipped on Thursdays also. 
Like Shiv he is worshipped under the form of the dard¢é or sickle. 


He is associated with wheat. 
His offerings are a mace, a goat and a red cap.® 


The god Koilo has in some villages a platform, and it is believed 
that snake-bite can be cured by lying down on it. 


Masén or mashdn is a goblin who haunts burning-places, at any 
rate in the Simla Hille, and chirthu-masdn is a male spirit which 
swings—whence its name—and haunts cross-roads, frightening 
passers-by, in Chamba. 


Rékshasas appcav to be quite distinct from the rdkshants mentioned 
above (p. 213). In Chamba they are also called ré%1s and as spirits 
of the mountain are all dread realities to the hillman. In his disordered 
fancy every peak and pass is the abode of these demons, and they 


1 Lyall, Kangra Sett Rep., § 94. Phugni in Mandi ian devi : Gacefteer, p, 40. The 
Joginis will be discussed further infra, p. 243. As tho dains render all Bhadon unhealthy 
(p. 211, supra), so the joginis of the four points of tre compass make the 16th of that 
month a very critical day. On that night they meet the deofas in fight on the Kambogir, 
8 ridge in Mandi, and if victorious famine may be expected. On that night too cattle are 
brought down trom tho ridge lest the jogints kill them and [indus distribute rape-seed to 
avert their influence : Mandi Gazetteer, p. 4). 


§ Kaogya Gazetteer, Pt. II, Kulu, pp. 46, 47. 
3 Chamba Gazetteer, p. 192. 

4 Ib., pp. 165 and 191. 

° Ib., pp. 161, 156. 


J, A.S.B., 1911, p. 145. Like shydna and rékshae—also names for goblins— 
masdn gives ite name to o Kanet sept—see pp. 73, 305 and 417 of Vol. [fl infra. Masdni, 
@ wasting discase of children in Sirmtr (Gazetteer, p. 26), may be derived from it, It is 
said to be a corruption of Sanskrit shamshde by Maya Singh, Punjabi Dicty., p. 788. For 
mards or ashes ae a disease and the oure for it see p. 104 expra, 
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control the winds and the storms. When the tempest rages on the 
mountain summit he believes the rdkas are contending with one another, 
the falling rock and the avalanche or the weapons of their wrath. In 
ascending a snowy pass the coolies often refrain from «ll noise till they 
reach the top, lest they should inadvertently offend the spirit of the 
mountain, and bring destruction on themselves; and no Gaddi would 
think of crossing a pass without first propitiating the pass-deity to 
secure fair weather, and a safe passage for flocks. A cairn with flags 
hanging from twigs fixed on the top is found on the summit of almost 
every pass and represents the pass-deity.1 


‘Marmot’ records a curious rite practised during an eclipse of the 
moon in Péngi. The Péngwéls stood in a circle on one leg, holding 
each a big stone poised on the right shoulder while with the other hand 
they pinched the left ear. This was done to propitiate the rékshasas, 
aud the posture was maintained until the eclipse was over.? 


Elsewhere not only do ré&shasas inhabit trees, as we have seen 
(p. 189 supra) but it is also wise to halt at sunset when on a journey 
lest they lead you astray during the night. Further, if you are eating 
by lamp-light and the light goes out you should cover your food with 
your hands to prevent them from carrying it off in the dark 3 Like the 
prets or ghosts they dwell to the south. In the earlier mythclogy the 
rdkshasas seem to have been giants and it was they who snatched the 
book of learning from Saraswati’s hands when she came down from the 
hills to beyond Thénesar and made her in shame become a river which 
sank into the earth and go to join the Ganges.* 


In Kulu the jaipari are of two kinds : —al jogné and hatdlt or churel. 
The influences of the former are averted by offering flowers and a lamb 
by the side of a water-course. The furmer is said to meet humankind 
very seldom : but when she Goes get hold of a man she takes him to ber 
lodging and at night cohabits with him : if he will not obey her wishes 
she will kill him but otherwise she does no harmto him. There is no 
means of opposing her influenc2, The nakas paré are offered rice to get 
rid of them. Women are apt to be influenced by them because they 
are generally weak minded. 


As the jogns are supposed to live on mountains and the churel in 
ravines the use of red clothes is avoided on both, especially on the 


mountains. 


In the Simla Hills, besides the gods, spirits of various kinds are 
believed in and propitiated. Such are the bhits or ghosts, paris, especi- 
ally the jal-parix or water-sprites, also called jal-méétris, the chhsdras,’ 


1 Chamba Gazetteer, p. 191 

2 PLN. Q,, 11, § 121. 

s Ib., II, § 738. 

* 7b., UI, pp. 316, § 196. 

&’ Chhiddar, Sanskr. chhidra, mvans‘hole’: J.A.S, B, L91t, p. 141. Bat addtn, 


@ synonym of ddg, does not appoir to be connected with dain, dainé, a den or largo hole in 
arock : #5. p. 147. In iCulu chhidra seems to mean an oath or obligation and to be a 


syoonym of chhac. 
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and banshira. The Shit is the ghost of the oremating ground. Pret 
is the term applied to the ghost for one year after the death of the 
deceased: rtshe/! its name from the end of thai year to the fourth. 
Jal-parts are conceived of as female forms, some benevolent others 
malevolent. To propitiate the former a sacrifice is required. The 
chhidra is couveived of as a terrifying spirit which must be propitiated 
by incense of mustard seed. The 4anshzra haunts old buildings, valleys 
and peaks. It is propitiated by sacrifices of goats, or in some places 
by offerings of dust or gravel. In lieu of sacrifice a priya, called sunghatn, 
is offered to Kali and to parts or mdéris. A tract of hill or forest is 
set apart as the place of this worship, and even if the rest of the forest 
is cut down the part conrecrated to the goddess or spirit is preserved for 
her worship, none of the trees in it being cut, or their boughs or even 
leaves remcved. Ddgs are the demons specially associated with fields, 
If the crop yields less than the estimated amount of produce it is 
believed that the difference has been taken by the dég. The dudadhdr¢ 
or mdnashdrt spirit is one which haunts burning gféfs and is averted 
by wearing a silver picture round one’s neck. If possessed by the 
former one should abstain from meat. Ghatiald or Gaterd is a demon 
known in Dhfémi. He is said to possess people and is propitiated by 
the sacrifice of a kéhadhié (ram). He is embodied in a stone which is 
kept in the house and worshipped to protect the cattle from harm. 
He is said to have come from Bhajji State? The fair of the gdstén or 
fairies at Bamsan in Nddaun (Kangra) is held on the first Tuesday in 
Hr and on all Tuesdays in other months. Only women attend the fair 
to worship the parts who inflict boils on children. The fair has been 
in existence from time immemorial, but the special worship on Tuesdays 
dates from the birth of R&éja Bhim Chand’s son 
Bahéwalpur is equally rich in spints. There in addition to the 
paret, bhit, dit (? datt), rékhash, dain, chutel and part, we find the 
pashdj,3 ddkan, shdkan and deo. To these are mostly ascribed diseases 
of the brain and womb in women, but they occasionally possess men 
too. Khetrpal’s temple at Uch is a famous place for casting out 
spirits. Many of the disorders of children are ascribed to demons, such 
as the wmm-us-salidn or ‘ mother of children,’ who causes convulsions. 
Such diseases are believed to be connected in some way with low 
castes, and so Bhangts and Chihrds are employed to exorcise them. If 
anything goes bad it is believed to be bewitched (bdndind) by an 
enemy, apparently through the agency cf a spirit, and those skilled 
in combating magic by charms are generally called in to undo the mise 
chief, but sometimes it can be remedied without such aid. Thus a 
dyer whose indigo has got spoilt can make it regain its colour by relating 
some gossip he has heard in a highly coloured form. 


‘Fr, réshs, a sage. 

* In that State gafers 1s said to mean ghoste J, A.S. B, 1911, p. 163. In Sirmér 
Ghatridli is a goddess — see p. 800 infra. 

‘Clearly the pésdeha or cannibal demon, The word deo haa bad 4 long and {nter- 
esting history. It is curicus to find it used here of an eos? spirit, apparently, because in 
the Punjeb Himalayns deo—=deota. ; . . 

* Bah4walpur Gasetteer, p.187. Sometimes a Jabdna,a kind of insect, is tied round 
the neck of a cbild suffering from convulsions, This may be done because the Labéna is 
8 low caste : but of. p. 4, Vol, []I, énfra, The Jabdna is also said to be used to cure 


DD 


I bbetson, 
§ 234, 
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In the hands of one who has by fasting etc. attained to bidya 
mustard seeds are very potent and can be used to kill a health 
enemy, cure a sick friend or recover stolen property. For the latter 
the recipe is: take a gourd and some mustard seeds, rub them between 
four fingers, repeat charms over them and throw them at the gourd. 
It will then float away in the air to the spot where the booty is 


concealed. 


AGRICULTURAL SUPERSTITIONS.—]'he superstitions connected with 
cattle and agriculture are endless. No horned cattle or anything 
appertaining i them, such as butter or leather, must be bought or sold 
on Saturday or Sunday; and if one die on either of those days it is 
buried instead of being given to the menials. So the first beast that 
dies of cattle-plague is buried. Cattle-plague can be cast out across the 
border of one village into the one which adjoins it in the east. All 
field-work, cutting of grass, grinding of cern and cooking of food, are 
stopped on Saturday morning ; and on Sunday night a solemn proces. 
sion conducts a buffalo skull, a lamb, stras_ sticks, butter-milk, fire, and 
sacred grass to the boundary, over whicl they are thrown, while a gun 
is fired three times to frighten away the disease. Last year a man was 
killed in an affray resulting from an attempt to transfer the plague in 
this manner. A villager in Gurgaon once captured the cattle-plague in 
its material shape, and wouldn’t let it go till it promised never to remain 
where he or his descendants were present ; and his progeny are still sent 
for when murrain has fastened on a village, to walk round it and call on 
the plague to fulfil its contract. The sugar-press must be started, and a 
well begun on a Sunday On Saturday night little bowls of water are 
set out round the proposed site, and the one which dries up leact marks 
the exact spot for the well. The circumference is then marked, and they 
b-gin to dig, leaving the central lump of earth intact. They cut out 
this clod, call it Khwaja Ji (appealing to Khw4ja Khizr) and worship 
it and feed Brahmans. If it breaks it isa bad omen, and a new site 
will be chosen a week later. he year’s ploughing or sowing is best 
begun on a Wednesday: it must not be begun ona Monday or on a 
Saturday, or on the lst or 11th of any month; and on the 15th of each 
month the cattle must rest from work. So weeding should be done 
once, twice, thrice or five times: it is unlucky to weed four times. 
Reaping must be begun on a Tuesday and finished on a Wednesday, the 
last bit of crop being left standing till then. When the grain is ready 
to be divided, the most extraardinary precautions are observed to prevent 
the evil eye from reducing the yield. Times and seasons are observ- 
ed, perfect silence is enjoined, and above all, all audible counting of the 
measures of grain is avoided.! When sugarcane is first sown, sweet- 

+ You cannot measure grain without all kinds of preciutions, It must not be meas- 
ured at all on a new or full moon (para) day, and Satarday is bad, Begin at dawn, 
midday, suneet, or midnight, when the spirits are busy. Let 4 men go inside an enclos- 
ing line with an earthen vessel—and no ouie else till they have finished. Let them face the 
north. Keep silence during the measuriig aud avoid connting the number aloud, tallies 
being kept by putting down small heips of grain called bohali, Once the grain is measured 
it is safe from the evileyo. The measuring is made systematically, doubtless tu avoid con- 


fusion and cheating or quarrelling. See p.173,§§ 435-6 of Ibbetuon’s Karnél Sett. 
Report, and pages 194 ff and 236 fPof Vol. I. of Elliott’s Raves of the North-Western 
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ened rice is brought to the field and with it women smear the ont- 
side of the vessel. It is then given to the labourers. Next morning or 
when if is planted out a woman puts on a necklace and walks ronnd_ tho 
field, winding thread un to a spindle! ; and when it is cué the first fruits 
are offered on an altar called mahdé built close to the press, and sacred to 
the sugarcane god, whose name is unknown unless it too be makd/ and 
then given to Brahmans. When the women begin to pick the cotton 
they go round the field eating rice-milk, the first mouthful of which 
they spit on to the field toward the west ; and the first cotton picked is 
sachanead at the village shop for its weight in salt, which is prayed 
over and kept in the house till the picking is over. 

When the fields are being sown they sing :-~ 

‘A share for the birds and fowls, a share for wayfarers and 

travellers : 
A share for the passers-by, a share for the poor and mendicant.’? 


On the 9th of the light half of Kitik both men and women walk 
round a town early in the morning, re-entering it by the same gate that 
they left it by. During this cireumambulation they sing hymns while 
the women scatter satndja by the way, saying : -- 


‘ Friend hasbandman, take thy share, 
Onur share we write down to God.”8 


To protect gram from lightuing it shonld be sown with wheat—at 
least this is believed to be the cage in Kangra, apart from the benefits 
of a mixed ecrop.* 


The threshing floor is naturally ot considerable importance in folk- 
religion. From the time the grain is cut until it is formally weighed 
it-is exposed to the rapacity of demons and bhits. But they are only 
of mediocre intelligence and can easily be imposed upon It is only 
necessary to draw a magic circle round the heap and place a sickle on 
top of it to keep them off. Or in Montgomery and the other parts of 
the south-west the village muéwdna or holy man_ writes a charm which 
is stuck in a cleft stick in the heap. For this a fixed fee, called rastil- 
waht, is paid. Special care has to be taken when the winnowing begins. 
Friday being the goblins’ holiday should be avoided, or the grain will 
vanish. Ata fit time the workers go to the spot and a couple of men 
are posted to prevent any living thing from approaching. Winnowing 
is carried on in silence. If by evening it is not finished the charm is 
left on one heap and the other is pressed down with the winnowing 
basket. Goblins sleep at night, but a somnambulist can. do harm if this 
plan is not adopted. The same precautions are observed in dividing the 
produce.§ 


The agricuitural superstitions in Babiwalpur are of special interest 
because in that state disease is personified and even trees become 
anthropomorphiesed. 


* Kurndl §, B., p. 181. This custom is falling into disuse. 
aP.N.Q., 1V,§ 86. 

3 78,, III, § 481. 

‘ ZB., II, § 477. 

*N.1. N,Q, 1V,§ 598. 

* Parser, Montgomery 5. R., p. 100. 
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Charms for If a crop of wheat, gram or maize be attacked by insects (ungi or 
pi tela: a charm (falém) is recited to avert injury, or a camel’s bone burnt 
yee so that the sinoke may drift over the crop, a kaldm being also read, 
The following charms sre in ure :— 
Kungt, Kira, Méla, Bokhva chdre bhain bhéra, 
Hukm Khuda de andl dé hawé ate giwudd. 


“ Kung, Atra, Méla, and Bukhra are brothers ant sisters (of the 
same family) ; by the command of God a wind blew and drove. them 
allaway.” Tuis is spoken over vand, which is then sprinkled over the 
crop. ‘The following verse is recited and blown over the diseased 


Crops :~- 
Kungs, Ktra, Bakhra tartye bhain bhira. 


Roti be nemdz di gat wa udd. 


“ Kingt, Kira, Bakhra ‘are all three brothers and sisters, The 
bread of one who does not prav (a¢més) was carried away bv the 
witd.” Meanwhile the owner walke round the field, eating fried wheat. 
If he mee‘s any one while so doing he gives him the wheat, but must 
not speak to hin. When grain las all been threshed out by the cattle 
the owner digs round it a trench (4ar.), which he fills with water. No 
one may enter this circle, whieh protects the crop from evil spirits. 
Blight 1s averted by banging up a pot, on a long stick, in the field, the 
pot being filled with eaith fron asaint’s tomb. In selecting a place 
for a stack of corn, a pit is first dug and the earth excavated from it 
put backagain. If it exactly fills the pit, the place is unpropitious and 
anotuer place is chosen. But if some earth remains over the corn is 
stacked and the grain winnuwed there Many cultivators set up a 
plough in a heap of corn, and draw a line round it with a knife to 
prevent genii from eating the grain. If when corn | as been winnoweil 
the grain appears less .han the husks, it is b-lieved that some evil 
genii has got into the heap and stolen the grain and.a ram or he-goat 
is killed and eaten jointly by the farmers to expel it. Such genii 
assume the shape of ants or other insects, and so, when the husks have 
been separated from the grain, the ground around the heap is swept and 
no insect allowed to yet into it. Whencattle &c. are diseased they are 
commonly taken to a shrine, and in a dream the owner is told what 
means will effect a cure: or the mujdwar of the shrine hears a voice 
from the tomb or the cattle get. frightened at night and run away, iD 
either of which cases it is expected that they will recover. In the 
Ubha the following mantar is used in cases of foot and month 
disease :— 

Suranjit de tre befe, Yar, Dathar, Buhdra, 
Biwt lds de pdp gubban je dhan wich kare pasdra. 


“Suranjit had three sons, Dar, Dathar and Bahfra. Tho sins of 
Biwi Bai shall sink her dowa (s.4., she will bo anniuilated) if abe lives 
at all in this world.” 

In the Lamma this disease is called mst4-a anl to caro it the 
shrine of Jetha Bhutta is much reanrted to. If grass dosa not agrea 
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with the cattle the following manéar is recited 7 or 11 times and the 
mutléh blows into each animal’s ear :— 

Kdla paththa pabbar wanndn, 

Zimin wich htk salu upanndn, 

Na kar paththa eda mandn ; 

Mar bhi teri edt pickhindn. 

Ant nagrt, ant gor, 

Mare vaththa te jiwe dhor. 

Oh the other hand Sawant appeara to be a benevolent spirit 
who casts out diseases. ‘Bantari gave birth to Sawant beyond the 
river, whereby ulcers, abscesses, tooth-aches, ophthalmia and swell- 
ings ol the breast departed ’, runs the couplet. If the right breast 
be swollen the left is exorcised and vice versd. In a somewhat 
similar way scorpion-bite is cured by proxy. A man _ goes on the 
patient’s behalf to the exorciser who blows a spellon the water which 
the proxy drinks, and then the sufferer recovers. 

if a young tree is peculiarly flourishing or vigorous, it is dedicated 
to a pir or even called after his name, and offerings are made to it. 
Villagers often visit such a tree in small groups. Gradually the tree 
is supposed to be the saint himself and to distinguish it a flag is fastened 
toit. ‘the pir chosen in such cases is the one most implicitly believed 
in by the villagers.? 

MINoR suPERSTITIONS.—Good and bad omens are innumerable. Ibbetsoa, 
Black is unlucky, and if a man go to build a house and turn up char- § 299. 
coal at the first stroke of the spade, he will abandon the site. A mantis 
is the horse of Ram, is very auspicious, and always saluted when seen. 
Owls portend desolate homes; and the foil (Hudynamys ortentales) is 
also espeviaily unlucky. Chief among good omens is the dogar, or two 
water-pots one on top of the other. ‘This should be left to the right, as 
should the crow, the black buck, and the mantis; but the snake to the 
lett. ‘Io sneeze is auspicious, as you cannot die for some little time 
after. So when a man sneezes his friends grow enthusiastic and con- 
gratulate him, saying ‘live a hundred years’! On the other hand 
it is said that sneezing is always a bad omen among Hindus and a 
sneeze from any one near him will always prevent a Hindu’s starting on 
a journey or any important business, He will sit down for a while 
before recommencing and if he should fail even then he will attribute 
it to the sneeze.2 But after sneezing you may eat, drink or sleep, only 
you must not go on a visit.* Odd numbers are lucky :—‘ \wmero 
Deus impart gaudet.’ But three and thirteen are unlucky, because 


1 Bahawalpur Gazetteer, pp. 188-89. 
a For the spell, which is an invacation of the Name (of God), see #b., p. 187. Some 
alieve that the Prophet permitted the practice of banging rags (on the Pilgrims’ tree) 
and exyliined iLe peculiar name of the expedition calied Zét-ul-riké’a (place at shreds of 
cloth) by suppoaing it to be aterm for a tree to which the Mosiems hung their exr-voto 
tags. Tue Tartkh-¢ Tabart wen:ions it asa practice of the pagan Arabs and talke of 
evil spirits :esiding iu the date-tree: Barton’s Al Madina, (1406), 1, p. 155. ; 
3 16.,1,§ 776. The Buddhist idea is the same and a Tibetan proverb often said when 
& man sneezes runs— 
Chhering ndmmet Funchung shokk, 
Lorgyd thung-nang tongy4 thukk, 
Tondt débard gordd thukk. . : 
‘May God prolong your lite, and avert the evil omen ’, 


4 1b, 1, § 949. 


Council of 
three un- 
lucky, 
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they are the bad days after death; and terah tin is equivalent to 
‘all anyhow’. So if a man, not content with two wives, wish 
to marry again, he will first marry a tree, so that the new wife 
may be the fourth and not the third. The number five and its aliquot 
parts run through most religious and ceremonial customs. ‘The shrine 
to Bhamia is made of five bricks; five culms of the sacred grass are 
offered to him after child-birth ; five sticks of sugarcane are offered ; 
with the first fruits of the juice, to the god of the sugar-press, and so on 
without end ; while offerings to Brahmans are always 1}, 24, 5, 74, whe- 
ther rupees or sers of grain. The dimensions of wells and well-gear on 
the other hand are always fixed in so many and three quarter cubits ; 
and no carpenter would make or labourer dig you any portion of a well 
in round numbers of cubit. In Sialkot wdéhde (apparently fr. wadhan, 
to increase) is always used in counting for ¢in. Elsewhere in counting 
bahkué is used for it and the shésham with its 3 leaves is a type of utter 
failure. 12, on the contrary, is peculiarly lucky, and complete success ia 
called pao bdra. 52 also appears to be a happy number, and appears in 
Buddhism as the number of ‘the divisions of thought, word, and deed.... 
all the immaterial qualities and capabilities which go to make up the 
individual 7, Both 12 and 52 occupy a conspicuous place in the organi- 
sation of caste. A batya, or group of 22 villages, is, like bdra and 
bdwan or groups of 12 and 52, respectively, a favourite term for a tribal 
settlement containing about that number of villages. So too 32 is in 
Buddhism the number of ‘the bodily marks of a great man’ (Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XXXV, p. 116). But indeed all the twos, 
22, 32, 42 eto. are favourite numbers. On the other hand 8 docs not 
appear to be a lucky number, though it is the number of prostrations 
made in the worship of the Bhagat-panthis. The 8th child is unlucky, 


But for three persons to act together a acouncil or committee is 
unlucky, at any rate in Bahawalpur. Trcho™ jantd» di majlis khots, 
$.¢.a committee consisting of three members is uniucky (lit. counter- 
feit). On the other hand to be five in council is thrice blessed, for the 
proverb goes: pdachom men pir, pinj pard/ dn ov panjo men parmeshar, 
there is god ir the 5 leaders, or in 5, i.e. their decision is final. But 
panch may mean that you will have to go to the authorities (panchdyat) 
for redress, and sa¢ is an omen of sata, a quarrel, so transactions of the 
5th and 7th are put down as of the 4th and 6th 


Amongst Hindus the 9th year is @uytnt, or without a number, 
and is so called, but there is no objection to returning it at a Census 
under that name. Again in the case of boys the Sth? and 12th years 
are unlucky and also called angént. The unlucky numbers, however, 
do not appear to be unlucky at ali when used of ages. Thus 9 is neither 
lucky nor unlucky, though it is a multiple of 3 which is quite disastrousl y 
unlucky. 6 is very lucky and 1, 5, 7,11, 13, 15, 17, 21, 25, 31, 41. 


' Bhye-David, American Lectures on Buddhism, p. 156. But in the hills 2 is dis- 
sinotly unlucky and a dieilla, two ears of whest, barley or maize iu oue, is ill ometed, 
while in any calculation if 2 be the balance it is unlucky and called pdehs, lit. * hanging *, 
J. A.S. B., 1911, pp. 156, 219. [n ancient India 13 was not ill-omened: J. kK, A. S., 
1016, p. 850 7. 


* Just asthe Sth month of pregnancy is unlocky. 
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5}, or 101 are fortanate as indeed are all odd numbers (except 3),' but 
in the Kurram 3, 13 and 16 are peculiarly unlucky. 


For an interesting account of numbers in Prnjab folklore see 
Temple’s Legends of the Punjab, prefacsto Vol. I, pp xciii—iy : 2, 4, 
8, 16, 3 and 7 are common, but 12 is the commonest of all: 6, 18, 24 
86, 48 and Malso occur. 5 is also frequent, while there are instances 
of 18, 14, 19, 20,21] and 22, while 60, 70 and the old Indian magio 
number 84 are also found. See also pref. to Vol. II, pp. xix and xx 
for some further details. In religion we have the 33 crores of gods, the 
84 Sidhs, the 9 Naths, the 64 Jognis, the 52 Viras (Birs}, the 6 Jatis—or, 
among the Jains,7 Trumpp’s Translation of the Ads-Grarth, Introd, 
p. xlix 

Besides sneezing other bodily affections are ominous. Thus a 
movement of the right eyelid or a singing in the right ear means joy ; 
of the left, grief? : a movement of the flesh in the right upper arm or 
shoulder means that you will soon embrace a friend, but one in the 
left portends a debilitating sickness. A tingling in the right palm 
means a gain of 2 or 3 rupees at least : in the left it means money to be 
paid away. In the sole of either foot tingling denotes a journey or that 

ou will put your feet in the mud—a serious calamity.’ Shaking one’s 
tes while sitting on a chair or couch means loss of money. Yawning 
is very unlucky and to avert evil Muhammadans say ¢6 hawla wa 14 
quwata tld billéh. Biting one’s tongue means that some one is telling 
tales against one.® 


Twitchiog (sant) of the right eye ia a lucky oren in Kéngra, and 
the general ecieace of its omens is summed up in the lines :— 


‘If the lower left lip twitch, know there will be a blot on the happiness. 
If the upper lid twitch, gay all will be deligat and pleasare. 

If the outer lids, it will be wealth and gain: but if the inner, loss, 
For the right it will be tie reverce.”” 


Omens;.—A large number of omens are natarally connected with 
the horse, probably because he is both a valuable animal and used to be 
the representative or vehicle of the Sun-god. His actions, colour and 
form therefore are all full of significance, If you go to buy a horse and 
he shakes his head it-is a warning to you against purchasing him, but 
the reverse if he paws the ground in welcome.’ The normal points of a 
horse are not regarded, or rather his ‘points’ consist in the numerous 
marks and signs on him which are auspicivuus or the reverse, The 
classical work on this science is the Farasndmu-i-Rangin or treatise by 


‘PLN. Q,, L, § 127, 


2 According to another account twitching of the right upper eyelid én @ man portende 
yood, but in the lower it is just the opposite,and in n woman twitching of the left eyelid is 
& sure source of joy: P. N. Q,, J, § 927. 

3 Tb. § 849. 

41b,, III, § 27. 

5 78, IIT § 683. 

6 Ib, IIE, § 781. 

7 7b., IIT, § 111. 

* 7b., 1, § 458. 
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Unlucky Rangfn (Sa’4dat Y4r Khan) who regards the horse as one of a captive 

herees. = vet: god-like race.! The matter is of grave practical impertarce as it 
seriously affects the felling value of aloree Thusin B:béwalpur the 
following horses are unlucky :— 


(a) A horse or mare, with a white spot, small enough to be 
covered by the thumb, on the forehead Such a horse 
is called ¢dra-peshdni, or starred on tke forehead. 

(5) A horse or mare with three feet of one col ur and the fourth 
of another. A white blaze on the fo eh ad however, 
counteracts this evil sign, Such an animal is oalled 
arjal, 


(ce) A horse with a black palate (Sith kdém asp in Persian). 

(¢) A horse with both hind feet and the off forefoot white. But 
a white near forefoot is a food omen, as in the Persian 
couplet :— 

Do pdtsh eufed-o-yake das'-|-ehap, 

Buwad ldtq-t-shdh-r-dl¢ napab. 

“A horse with two white (hind) feet and a white near 
forefoot is worthy to be ridden by a king ” 


(e) A horse or mare which is wall eyed (mdénkt) or which has an 
eye like that of a human being, is called ¢éhe and ig ill- 
starred.” 


1 Translated by Lt.-Col. D.C, Phillott, Quaritch, 1912, After describing the 
horse Rangin proceeds to enumerate the five grand defects of the horee. First and 
worst of these, transcending epavin, exceeding malformation, and even il] manners (which 
last are looked upon by Rangin as inherent) are placed ‘The Feathers.’ ‘The Feathers’ 
are those whorls where the different currents of hair meet, to them the first section of the 
book is given, and the pre-eminence is one of which they are certainly worthy considering 
that their influences are momentous, predestined, and toa large extent sinister. It is a 
science akin, in its minuteness and intricacy, to palmistry ; it is also exact as becomes 8 
table of laws from which there is no appeal. If there be only one feather in the centre 
of the ‘orehead it is not to be regarded ag an ill-mark ; but if there be two on the forehead 
avoid that horse and do not drvam of bnying it. Ifthere be 3, 4 or 5 feathers on the 
forehead Porsians wil! not even look at the horse; others call it a ram, saying ‘it will butt 
you to misfortune.’ The battle of the good and evil feathers continues from head to tail. 
A feather low down on the forearm, if it points downward, is called ‘ Driver-in-of the 
Peg’ and is lucky, but if it pvints upward is called ‘ Up-rooter-of-the-Peg’ and is baleful. 
A feather under the girth is lucky and is called ‘ width of the Ganges. A feather under 
the saddle is unlucky: “ Buy not horse with sucha feather. Do not even keep him 
in your village” (Strange that in Ireland also there are turns of the hair that are accounted 
fortunate, both in horses and in cattle). The colours are doomfu! and precise in their 
augury as the feathera themselves :— If there are in the blaze hairs the colour of the 
rest of the body, shun the horse; experts call that horse a scorpion. A white spot on tne 
forehead, sufficiently small to be concealed by the tip of the thumb, is oalled a star. This 
mark is sinister and ill omened unless there is also some white on the legs. Ifa horsa 
has either the near or off hind white, it is defeotive and is called arjal. If the seller says 
to you, ‘Oh but there is wiite on the forehead too,’ do not give ear to hie specious words, 
for the Prophet has said that an arjal is bad: what else then is there to be eaidP’? The 
best colour for a horse is bay, the second &Adké dun, the third a dun with ao black mane 
and tail, called samand, This last would, with the addition of a black strip down the back, 
ve identical with an Irish ‘shan buie’ and of an Irish ‘shan buie’ it has been said (in 
illustration of his adroitness and agility) that he ‘ would tend aslater” We are with Rangiu 
in his high estimation of the samand. Low on the list comes the grey; many on this side 
of the world would give him (and preferably her) a higher place, and it is not long since 

that an [rish dealer of exhaustive experience averred that his fancy was for greys and that 
he had seldom had n bad grey horsa und nevera bad grey mare: Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 1912, p. 71. 


SRehéwalpur Gasettser, p. 184. 
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But the punch-kalidn or hor-e with 5 white blazer, oue on the 
Torehead and one on each fvot, is apparently Incky, and the hero’s horse 
is often named Panchkalidui or-a in fulk-tales. 


_ _ So tov when buying a buffalo, cow or bullock it is a good sign if 
it defeeate, but do not buy if if urinate. If a buffalo lows (ringd?) it 
is.a good omen, but the reverse if a by-stander sneezes | 


Tf an owl hoot thrice on a man’s honse he must quit it for 4, 7 or 
11 days, placing thorns at its door and feasting Brahmans, sacrificing a 
goat and offering a broken cocoanut before he re-enters it. 

A kite settling on the roof of a house is unlucky. 

Dogs are peculiarly gifted for they can see evi’ spirits moving 
about and so their howling is a portent of evil. If out hunting a dog 
rolls on its hack game will be plentiful, but if it lies quietly on its 
back in the house it is praying for help and.sume calamity is imminent.‘ 
When out shooting ‘tis very lucky to meet a yarir, a name applied in 
the Prnjab to a small king-fisher with bright blue plumaye, which is 
let out of its cage at the Daselra as a sacred bird.» A cat ora crow 
throwing water over itself denotes a coming guest.’ 


The perils of travel have led (o the development of something like 
a science of augury in regard to it. Before starting onan important 
journey a Hindu will consult a Brahman as to what day will be propi- 
tious and if he cannot start on that day he will send on a padtra, a small 
bundle of necessaries, to some place near the gate by which he intends 
going, and start himself within the next two days.7 


When starting on a journey if a Brahman or Damna 1s met, or any 
one carrying an empty pot (ghara) or basket (42/f2), the omen is unfavour- 
able, and the traveller turns back. Ifa child is met or a person carrying 
full ghara the omen is favourable. Fora journey or any work of im- 
portance a Brahman is consulted to ascertain the saf or lucky moment, 
and if the person is unable to start on the day and at the time fixed, 
his walking stick or bundle is put outside the door, and this is looked 
upon as equivalent to his departure. 

After seeing a, bier or touching a scavenger good Hindus will bathe, 
and the scavenger must also wash his clothes himself. 


If when setting ont on any purpose you meet a person carrying an 
empty ghar it ie an ill omen, but good if the water-pot is. bebind .you. 
So too it is unpropitious to meet a person cairying wood, but the 
reverse if he comes behind you.? It is unlucky to meet a widow but 
a good omen to meet a woman with a male child.” 


In Dera Ghézi Khan it is lucky to meet a man at starting, hut a 


1 PLN. Q, IS § 490. 
2 1b, Ill, § 113. 

2 1b., 11, § 179. 
47,1, § 703, 

5 Ib. 1, § 664. 

* 7b, I, § 854. 

7 7b. I, § 1016. 
«1d. IV, § 41. 

» 78., I, § 610. 

© 7b. 1, § 866. 
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woman forebodes failure in your purpose. So too it is unlucky to 
encounter a shrike! on the left hand, and Baloch calls this chhape or 
‘sinister’, turning back to make a fresh start. But to mect one on 
the right is propitious, The neighing of a horse or the braying of a 
he-ass is a favourable omen. In this district auguries are also taken 
by kicking one’s shoe into the air while walking If it falls on its sole 
it is a good, but if it turns over, a bad sign.” 


In Dera Ismai] Khén the Mubammadan Jats and Baloch have the 
following omens :— 


To meet a woman when starting on a journey isa bad omen, For 
any one to recall a man as he starts is also a bad omen. Shthdrts 
consider it unlucky to meet a jackal when they start. If 3 man who 
is ill and is setting out to obtain treatment, meets a snake it ie a bad 
omen if he fails to Ein it but a good one if he succeeds in doing so If 
a she-iackal (pave) call behind the house of a sick man he 1s certain 
to die— 

Ratht bulde hukr “By night if the cock, 

Te dehen bulde shtghar*® By day the jackal calls 

Ekke badli Schebe' A king changes 

Te ekkt ponda kal Famine befalls.” 

If a sick man hears a stallion neigh at night it portends his re- 
covery. A smut or dirt in the left eye is ill, in the right, good luck. 


It is unlucky to drink water before starting, but auspicions to eat 
sugar in any form. 


But in spite, it would seem, of all omens, prosperity in travel may 
be secured by saying :— 


Sttd Raghipal Rém ke tamak bandhlo hath, 
Age ége Har chale, pichhe Har kd sath 


‘ Join hands in praise of Sita and Rém 
And God will precede you, and you will follow God.’* 


To see a partridge on one’s right is lucky proyided that one is 
going toa field, to mect a friend or homewards: Khet, mft, ghar 
ahane; but bduwan bant7 beopdr, t.e. it is better to meet it on the 
left when one is going on business. On a journey homewards again 
or to meet a friend it is auspicious to meet a Bhangan or any woman 
of very low caste, or one with two gharas on her head. But it is 
always unlucky to meet a load of wood or a Brahman, and if one meets 
the latter one should try and pass to the left, letting him pass on the 
right.” 


To meet a Chabra is lucky, the more so if he has a basket or broom 
in hand.® 


1In Jatki speech malhdéa, in Balochi gydachh: P, N. Q., I, § 1019. 

2 1B., § 1040. 

® Shighar is the male jackal. 

4 Bdhibi=“ ruler.” 

5 P.N.Q.,, If, § 670. 

* This omen may be conreetad with the snporetition reforred to in the aceonat of 

Géga. 
OTP. N. Q., IT, § 150, 

*7., 11, § 349. 
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Never proceed on a journey begun if you are called back at 
starting. So strongly is this believed to be unlucky that relations will 
send things accidentally left after a traveller rather than call him back.! 

If when going anywhere with an object you meet a jackal it is a 
good omen, but two are belter: provided the animal does not cross your 
path—when your object will be frustrated.? 

To hear a jackal barking is, in Dera Gh4zi Khén, most unlucky. 
It is known as bhdéntdrt3 In Rohtak it is lucky to hear a jackal 
howling on the left, but not oa the right,* and the jackal should not 
be spoken of by his proper name as gidzr, but as Jambu.® 

In Bahéwalpur to hear a donkey bray behind when one is starting 
on a journey, or a partridge vall on the left is-an omen that the journey 
will fail in its object. Buta partridge calling on the right is lucky. 
Also it is fortunate to meet a sweeper carrying filth, or a coffin, when 
setting out on business It is a good omen to see the bird, called 
malhdla, on the right hand early in the day and later on the left, and 
vice versd. Ifa thief, when going to steal, hear a pheasant on the 
left he considers it a bad omen and returns. Ifa matna or a Lali be 
heard warbling on the roof, the women reply, dtd pzhd ptd he, ja mimhdn 
kon lid. ‘The flour is ready ground, go, fetch the guest,” t.e.a guest 
is expected. The bird’s note is supposed to be pfho prho, the imperative 
of pihnd& (pisna), to grind. If a man sneezes when starting on a 
journey, the journey will be unsuccessful, Similarly it is a bad omen 
for a marriage procession to hear the roar of thunder or meet with a gale 
of wind on their way to the bride’s house. Any additions to a house are 
made by the Hindus ir front of, or in line with, the buildings that exist, 
not in their rear. A new building at the back of the house is calculated 
to bring some calamity on the owner’s head. A crow on the coping 
of the house-wall denotes that a relation is coming on a visit, or at least 
that news from one will soon arrive. On the other hand, if a woman 
gets hurt she will put it down to having heard a crow cawing on the 
coping. A kite sitting on the house is unlucky, so a black Adnd¢ or 
scare-crow is usually hung on the loftiest part of the roof. 


In Kangra it is also lucky tu meet a married woman, a pot full of 
water, a corpse in a dol, flesh, fish, a cow with calf, a mongoose, ox, 
the sound of music, a wild parrot perching on your body, a blue Jays 
a peacock, a karla (lizard) or a ehiphkals (white lizard). But it is 
unlucky to meet an ass, a bull-buffalo, asweeper with refuse, any one 
carrying salt or earth, a potter, a Brahman bare-headed or one who 
does not return your greeting, a widow, an empty pot, a blind or wall- 
eyed man, a bairdg? or a fagir smeared with ashes, an oil-crusher (? a 

eli) with his pot, a crow, a jackal or a cat. 
PLN. a § 270 


a Ib., § 

3 1B., § 1019, 
+ 1b., § 150. 
* 2b. § 161 


P.N. Q. ILI, §§ 109, iLO. In Attock it is unlucky to meet any mau witha bare 
head, auy Brahmaa or a mulldh, any one weepiug ur smoking, or fire, a crow flying towards 
one, a widow, any one carrying a broken pot, 8 gurdenor with an empty basket, @ cat, » 
goat, a cow, or nay black animal, a snake or an empty vessel if carried. Tohaar the sound 
of weeping or a person sneeze whilo oa a journey is most unfortunate, and the latter omen 
Will almost always oocasion a delay at any rate: Gus-tteer, p. LOT. 
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Fat curds, and go where you please, but do not eat pickle or any- 
thing sour when going to visit an official, or you will either fail to see 
him or not gain your purpose. Success on a journey to pay such a 
visit or for any important business may be «seared by observing the 
simple rules :— 

Jo sur chdle, wokt pag dije, 

Pothi patra kabhi na lize, 
te. if you tind that your rigut postril breathes more quickly than 
your left start with you right foot, and wtce versé: ‘never mind books 
and almanacs.’ Should you chance to see a voseless man or a barren 
woman do not let them cross yon or you will fail in your undertakings. ' 


The study of omens from crows alone is almost a science :— 
“ When going on a journey if a crow caw to the left, 

Know tor certain that you will prosper. 

If (a crow) on a journey yo before you caving ; 

I tell you the crow is saying that you will get a wife. 

If a crow caw to the right and go cawing to the left. 

I tell you it is telling you that you will lose your wealth. 
If it caw first to the teft and go cawing tu the right, 

The crow is bringing you wealth and honour above a" 

If a crow caw to the left and go upward, 

Your jouraey is stayed, and you should stop at home. 

Tf a crow caw to the left and turn its back upon you, 

lt is bringing grief and trouble apon you. 

If a crow stand on one leg with its hack to the sun 

And preen its wings, sume great man will die. 
{f, when you are esting in tlre field. a crow caw, 

You will obtain riches out of the earth. 

Tf a crow flutter both its wings on high, 

Though you try a thousand plans you will suffer loss. 

If a cawing crow sit on the back of a bulfalo, 

You will surely be succesaful in your labours. 

If a crow pick up a bone from the grounl antl throw it into water, 
Know that in a few days yon will be beneath the sod. 

If a crow lower its head towards the north, 

It is bringing on a disturbance and lightning. 

If crow lower its head tu the north and preen ity wings. 

It is exiling you from your country. 

If a crow keep on cawing, I tell you what will happen : 

He ia calling a guest from a foreign land. 

If on a journey s crow caw with a. piece of meat in its mouth, 


‘Trouble is over. and you will eujoy the fruit of happiness.” 
'PLN-Q,, 11,§ 815. *P.N.Q.,11,§ 801. These verses are attributed to one Jai Singu 
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Crows always pray for more children in the world as they get 
sweets from them. ! 


In Kangra it is lucky to meet a Brahman telling his beads or 
saluting you with his ¢idaé sectarial mark) on.? 


‘If you meet one Sudra, and as many Banias. three Brahmans, 
and four Chhattris —nine women coming in front—don’t go on: I give 
you this omen vi 


If on the road you meet milk and fish, two Brahmans with books, 
*tis a good omen and all wishes will be granted you.4 


Quarrels are caused by mixing fire from two houses, standing a 
broom in a corner or allowing a child to turn over a dirty ladle,’ or by 
clattering scissors .° 


The loan of a comb or kercmef causes enmity 7 


If while kneading flour a bit of the dough gets loose, a guest is 
coming.” 


If unleavened bread rise while being baked on an iron plate it 
ineans that the person for whom it is being made is hungry.’ 


Finding gold is unlucky at any time, and metal found ou a 
Saturday, when it is unlucky to find anything, is given to a Dakaut 
or Mahaé-Brahman No real Brahman takes alms on that day.” 


Put the tingers of both hands to your forehead and look down to 
where the wrists join the hands : if they appear to slip from the wrists 
your death is near." 


It is lucky to have one’s crop trodden down by a superior, as it 
will yield the more.” 


If, when one is thinking of a person or wishes to see him, he turns 
up it forebodes long life to him. 


A change of garmeut will change one’s luck, and it is -:ufficient 
to change the right shoe to the left foot and vice versd, to secure 
good sport,!! 

(PLN. Q,, TIL § 461, 


2 1b,, ILE, § 109: The omens in this district are very numerous, cf, tb. §§ 110 11, 
112, 113,114. 


SN.1IN.Q,, 1, § 238. 
4 Ib, § 289. 
*P.N.Q,, II, § 1089. 
* 1b., IL, § 798. 

7 Ib., IIT, § 682. 

8 fb. 111, § 779, 

* 7b. 111, § 29, 

© Th, WV, § 493. 

u Ib, 1V, § 34. 

12 b., LH, § 740, 

's Tb, LIL, § 604, 
418, 1, § 16, 
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Tabus.—Eating the leavings of another’s food causes 100 genera- 
tions to burn, and is nearly as bad as back-biting which condemns 
countless generations to the flames, ! 


Muhammadans object to beating a brass tray as the dead might 
be awakened, thinking the Last Day had arrived.? 


Some Hindus will not wear a white turban as long ae their 
father is alive.* 


Red food is said to be avoided by Hindu Bénias as it resembles 
flesh; P. N. Q., IV, § 193. 


It is sometimes said that Hindus consider it unlawful to eat food 
cooked by an unmarried person.* 


However, this may be some ¢ahus are clearly based upon delicacy 
of feeling. Such is the pee which, regarding it as a great sin 
to accept any help from a daughter or to make any use of her property, 
tabus even a drink of water from her well or a rest under the shade 
of the tree among high-caste Hindus. Brahmans will often not even 
drink water in a son-in-law’s village. And among high olass Khatri 
families such as the Seth, Khanna, Kapir and Mihrotra sections of 
Dhaighar status a mother will not even use her daughter’s fan.' 
Amoog Brahmans and Khatris a daughter invariably receives a present 
ata festival. An elder brother too going to visit a married sister 
will not accept food or water from her. If he does not take them 
with him he must pay for them, in addition to the usual gift which he 
is bound to make to her.® 


Among the RAjpite in Karnél the village into which a girl is 
married is utterly ta4u’d to her father, elder brother and all near elder re- 
latives, and even the more distant elder relatives will not eat or drink from 
her husband’s house, though they do not ¢abu the whole village. The boy’s 
father in turn can only go to the girl’s village by her father’s leave.’ 


The ¢abu on new vessels of metal among Hindus may be removed 
by letting a horse eat out of them. Some orthodox Hindus will also, 
after this, rab them with ashes to purify them from the touch oftheir 
low-caste makers ® The horse is here probably symbolical of the Sun-god. 


Among Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus no food that has 
been in the house during an eclipse of the sun or moon can be eaten 
and it must be given away. But to avoid this necessity halwdis keep 
some kusa or d%b grass, cynodon dactylon, in the baskets of sweet stuff 
during an eclipse.® 

A widespread fabu is that placed upon buildings of burnt brick 
or atone.” 


'N. IN. Q,, I, § 242. 
27, I, § 114, 


+78, 1, § 619. 

*P. N.Q., I, § 670 
Ib., I, § 1002 
"N.ILN. Q.,, I, § 26 


, Karn4l Sett. Rep., p. 134, 
P.N. Q,, IL, § 887 

° 1b. 1, § 708. 
1b., I, § 755. 
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In the plains milk should not be churned on a Thursday by either 
Hindus or Muhammadaus as that day is held sacred to the Muham- 
madan eainte, Part of that day’s milk is used, and the rest given away 
to mendicants. ! 


The Gazcticer of the Simla Hill States thus describes the dade on 
the use of milk which is found among the Kanets :—‘Amonget Kanets 
the belief 18 universal that if man drinks the milk of his own cow or 
gives it to others to drink he will incur the displeasure of his deota in a 
practical form.! But no evil consequences attach to the making and 
gelling or cating of g/t from this milk. As a consequence of this idea 
those who arrange for supplies to visitors have to get milk from Kolis 
as itis said that although the milk ofa Koli’s cow may not be drunk 
by the owner himeelf, it may be safely given to other people. Sceptics 
say that Kanets have often been compelled to furnish milk for distin- 

ished visitors when Kolis’ milk was not available, and that no evil 
Fai resulted. hoy call the atory of the god’s wrath a convenient fiction 
designed to ensure owners of cattle the full benefit of the profitable 
industry of g4t making and to protect them from exaction.’ 


Following up this clue Mr. H. W. Emerson has elicited the 
following data regarding this interesting and important ¢adu :— 


“Now the custom is so widespread and presents such interesting 
features that a fuller account of it may free the hill-folk from the 
aspersions cast upon their sense of hospitality. In the first place the 
belief is far from universal amongst Kanets. The restriction in fact 
depends upon the dispensations and dispositions of various gods, Some 
there are whio insist on their full rights and forbid the use of milk in 
any other form than g/¢, Others content themselves with a formal 
recognition of their prerogative, whilst not a few allow their worshippers 
both to drink themselves and give to others. 


As an instance of the autocratic despot we may cite the case of Dim, 

a god who exercises sway around Nérkanda. He will not permit his 
devotees to dealin any way witi pure milk or curds and even the gi/ 
must be properly clarified. Cases have occurred in which # new-born 
child whose mother has died in childbirth has had to wait hungry until 
a miloh cow could be brought from Kulu or some other district where 
the local god imposed no veto. For it is an old feature of the supersti- 
tion that prohibition or freedom to use the milk are dependent on the 
origin and lineage of the animal that gives it. A cow imported from 
the juriediction of an alien deity remains s ibject to the rules and regula- 
tions of its ancestral god. Neither she nor her offspring can acquire the 
liberties or inour the disabilities as the case may be, of naturalised 
subjects of the new divinity. The principle is indeed applied to objects 
other than the sacred cow, for if the offerings maile to certain deities 
pass from their spheres of influence the gods go with them and thus 
often gain a footing in villages which have neither known them in the 
past nor want them in the future. “The god holds what the god has 
11,N.Q,, IV, § 861. Very different idens prevail eleewhere. Thus the Bralnii aud 
Baloch nomads of Peshfn will give milk in exchange for other commodities, but dcem it a 


disgmco to make moncy by it, and smong the Bidami in Arabia lalAdn or ‘ milk-coller’ 
is a term,of divarece ; Burton's Al- Madina, 1, p. 216. 
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held” is the motto of celestial beings in the hills. Ddm, like the 
majority of interdIcting deities, is a fearsome deity of ‘whom the 
peasints stand in awe. Originally he was a human being, born to a 
childless peasant by the merey of the goddess Devi, but on his death his 
spirit showed a strange perversity. It would not rest in peace, but 
liked to vex the people. Soin despair they defied it and popt him 
fairly quiet Tle still retains however some traces of his ghostly devilry 
and if his worshippers transgress his orders, calamity will surely fall upon 
them. The udders of their cows dry up, the crops are bliehted, and their 
ebildren die, until at length they expiate their sin by wenerons sacrifices, 

Passing to the next type of supernatural beings who play the rdle 
of benevolent monarchs we find that such are satisfied with a mere 
acknowledement of their supposititions rights. They exact only the 
performance of the following ccremonies from their worshippers. 
When a calf is born the mother is not milked until the fourth day 
after birth. The milk is then placed in a vessel and left to curdle. 
When firmly set it forms part of a sacrifice offered to the animal’s 
ancestral god. Gz, curds and milk are ponred upon the idol’s head ; 
incense, flowers and sweetened bread are laid before it. ‘The owner 
offers up a prayer that the cow and calf may prosper and asks the god’s 
permission to use the produce of the former The bread is eaten by 
the suppliant and after he has sacrificed a goat he may assume that the 
deity has vonchsafed the liberty to use the g/ and milk as he deems 
fit. Since the cattle are mostly of local breed the rites are ueually per- 
formed within the village temple. But this is not invariably the case, 
for where the cow or her progenitors have been imported a pile of stones 
is built to represent her family god. There the goat is slaughtered 
and the votive offerings paid. Sometimes when the local temple is at 
a distance the offerings are poured over the horns of the cow itself, 
and this is always done if, though the animal is known to be of alien 
stock, all record of its god has heen forgotten. 

The third clase of democratic deities who impose no terms upon 
their clients are not uncommon, but they can grant no privileges for 
beasts other than their hereditary property. For example milk from 
the progeny of any cow, once owned by a worshipper of Dtim, has the 
same pains and penalties attaching to its use as though it lived within 
his jurisdiction. And this is so although its present owner lives far 
outside the limits of Dain’s sway and the SHginal stock was imported 
several generations back. 


With reference to the Kolis the issues are obscured to some extent 
by the fact that a number of the caste cannot afford the luxury of 
either milk or gh¢. Also in the olden days it was the policy of the 
rulers to depress their menials and if the noise of churning was heard 
within the Koli’s house, he was assuredly fined. This much‘ seems 
certain that the superstition is not so general among Kolis as it is 
amongst Kanets. Where it applies the cause can usually be attributed 
to the worship of some deity adopted from the pantheon of the superior 
caste. Where both castes worship the same sod, the nature of the veto 
is the same for both. Sometimes ina village the Kolis are under the 
disability whilst the Kanets are free; more often the reverse is found to 
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be the case. The custom does not appear to be aboriginal ; the Kolis 
have learnt it from the Kanets and not the Kanets from the Kolis.’’ 


Dr. J. Hutchison has tound that similar customs prevail as far 
north as the Tibetan border, but are said not to exist in Ladékh or 
Eastern Tibet. He writes :— 


In the Raévi Valley the procedure ig somewhat as follows :—After 
calving the calf is allowed to drink all the milk for three days. This 
seems to be the period most generally allowed. After the third day 
a certain quantity of milk—usually one half—is put aside for the calf and 
the rest is put into a vessel called dudidér after each mitking. When 
the vessel is ful] the milk is churned and butter is made which is also 
stored aud when enough has been accumulated itis made into gid The 
milk is not drunk by the family and is said to be suckcha—that-is 
forbidden. ‘This period may last from a few days to three, six or even 
more months if the cow goes on giving milk according to the will of 
the owner. During this time butter is made at regular intervals and 
then converted into giz, which is stored for the merchants who come 
round to purchase it, but none of it is used by the family until certain 
ceremonies have been performed. The impression is general that the 
procedure is observed purely for financial reasons, there beng a brisk 
trade in gh? all through the Ravi Valley. Caste seems to make no. 
difference and the cystom prevails among high and low, rich and poor. 
When the period which may range from the 9th day to the 9th month 
has expired, the owner of the cow makes an offering to the local deota 
Nag or Devi, under whose special protection the cow is considered to be 
and who is called jah, after which the milk ceases to be sueheha 
and may be used by the family. Nowhere did I hear of any instance in 
which the owner was entirely debarred from using the milk of his own 
cow, except during the period I have indicated. The offering made to 
the jakh consists of curds, milk, butter and g4é, which are generally 
rubbed on the face of the image. Incense is also burnt and sweet 
bread is also presented and if it is a first calfa goat is sacrificed. 


The custom is almost certainly of aboriginal origin and has come 
down from a time long anterior to the appearance of the R4jds on the 
scene, I am inclined to agree with what seems to be the general 
belief among the people around us that the custom is practised for profit 
only. One need not call it mercenary, for itis simply in keeping with 
the ordinary trade practices in these hills. 

The above description applies chiefly to the Ravi Valley and the 
outer mountains. In the Chandra Bhaga Valley, especially in Pédar, 
Pangi and Léhul the milk is kept suchcha after calving only for 9 to 
12 days. Then an offering is made to the Nau grab and local deity in 
much the same way as in Chamba, except that instead of a live goat 
the imitation of one in dta is offered presumably to save expense. 
The milk is then freely used. 

There is, however, another interesting oustom which seems to be 
peculiar to those regions. In Pédar for the whole month of Séwan, and 
in Pangi for 15 days in that month, all the milk of the valley is regarded 
as suchcha or devoted to the local Nag or Devi. The cows are milked 
as usual and the milk accumulates in the special receptacle oalled whdr, 
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[tis churned af intervals and the butter so procured is made into ght 
which is stored up, while the Iuttermilk is drunk at special gatherings. 
On special days also some of tho ourds, milk and gh/ are offered 
to the Nay. All this is done when the cattle are up in the puhdii 
or high mountain pastures. At the end of the period special offerings 
are made ani a sheep is sacrifived for the whole village and then the mille 
becomes common again. Qn such occasions it is hard for travellers to 
procure milk as tlie people are very unwilling to give it. This custom 
ie not prevail in Léhul. The object probably is to lay in a yearly 
supply of gid at the time of year which is most convenient to them- 
selves and where the pasture is at ite richest and the milk consequently 
most abundant and of good quality. In Léhul the cattle remain in the 
village all the year round and are not sent to a puidlfor mountain pasture, 
The giz made in the Chandra Bhéga valley is for domestic use only. 

Omens.— To return to the topic of omens, it is oven less easy to 
explain many of them than it isto account for ¢abus. Thus in Attock 
meeting water when starting on a jonrney is lucky, because water is 
much prized, and sweepers may be good omens os they are humble, 
honest and useful. But if Brahmans and mu/ldhe ave seldom met with- 
out their asking for alms it might he supposed that their blessing 
would outweigh the loss of the money bestowed on them.! 

Good and bad omens are much regarded in Chamba. If a chakor 
(Greek partridge) oackles on the roof, it foreborles death to one of the fami- 
ly. An owl or kite settling on the roof, or on a tree close by, portends 
calamity. Bad omens also affect cattle. If a cow lies down while 
being milked, or blood comes from her teats the animal must be sent 
away. A poisonous snake entering a house portends good, and the Nig 
is regarded as specially auspicious. If killed in the house a snake must 
be removed by the window and not by the door, or one of the family will 
die. Ifa cook crow in the evening it should be killed at 
once lest it should crow thrice, portending death to some one in the 
family. Twin calves are unlucky. A white spot on a horse’s 
forehead is called ¢déra and is unlucky to its purchaser. Hair growing 
the wrong way ona horse’s neck is a bad omen called putha éd/, as 
is also a tuft of hair anywhere on the animal. White huir near the 
hoofs or on the forehead, called panjkalydnt, is coneidered auspicious.® 

On maize 4 or 5 cobs onone etalk are a bad omen. If a snake 
orawle past a heap of grain it must be given away. An injury to any 
one at the burning g/df is ominous, and an offering must be made to 
avert calamity. An adult sneezing at the commencement of any work 
or when starting on a journey is ominous, but good in the case of & 
young girl. The sight of a centipede means that some one ie speaking 
evil of the person who sees it. A eudden tremor of one part of the body 
points to impending disease, and the side is tonched with a shoe to avert it, 
Itching in the right palm indicates coming wealth, and in tbe sole of the 
foot that a journey is near. Singing in the right ear meane pleasant 
news in prospect, but bad news ifitis in the left. If hiooup is elight 
some relative is thinking of you: if troublesome, some one is abusing 
you. If the eyelid quivers grief is near. Aspider on the body means 


good clothing or a friend in prospect, 
tAttock Gagetteer, p, 107, 
*Sco p. 225 supra. 
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Dreams.~1f a porson dreams in the early morning the dream will 
come true. If in a dream a dead relative appears and mentions a date 
on which the person dreaming will die, some measures are taken to defeat 
this evil influence. A ehela is called on the date mentioned, who dances, 
and he and the friends try in many ways to divert the man’s attention 
till the critical time is past. The omen is inauspicious if in a dream 
copper or iron is given te the person dreaming. A dog coming towards 
the person to bite him is also ominous, and is called grah. An elephant 
ina dream means that Ganesh is angry and must be appeased. If a 
little child appears saying pleasant things K4li is benignant, but if 
something unpleasant is said Kili needs to be appeased. Ifa boy ap= 
pears Mahddev is signified. A snake coming towards the dreamer to 
bite himisabad omen. If some one is seen to leave the house the 
person dreaming will die, but if a living relative is seen dying he or 
she will recover. Crossing a stream in a dream points to some coming 
difficulty. 


A dream should never be mentioned to any one as itis most un- 
lucky to do so, but to dream during the afternoon or at noon is harmless 
however bad the dream may be.? 


Dreams naturally are often ominous, for good or evil. To see 
one’s self riding on a male camel, ass or buffalo means death, which 
is imminent if one sees one’s self climbing a treeto gather fruit— 
probably because the ashes of a burnt corpse are hung on a tree. To 
see raw meat portends sickness, and to be falling from a hill or 
rock calamity as well. To swimin clear water and gain the shore 
predicts recovery from along illness. To see smoke, rain, mud or 
dirty water or to laugh in one’s sleep means grief. To dance and 
sing means calamity as well. To see ashes, bones or cowries portende 
grief and loss. To be attacked by a snake or scorpion on the left side 
means loss and to see the bed of a dried-up pond or river, loss of salary. 
To climb toa hill-top means profit, and to see one’s self or another 
eating meat or curds or to be attacked by a snake or scorpion un the 
right side, wealth. To ride onan elephant ora white horse means 
peeone and to be in prison is to be soon a ruler, while to see one’s 

ead cut off or the sun or mova rising is to be soona king. A naked 
sword or a road portends an unexpected journey. The happiness of 
one’s aucestors is assured by the vision of a fagir or sddhu.” A dream 
during the latter part of the night is however auspicious as it is then 
that the gods are roaming and you are sure of gain.’ Dreams may be 
cured by reciting a common invocation to Haniman. 


Shoes lying over each other are a sign of travel and if you see a 
broom upside down put it right way up or you will suffer somehow. 
It is lucky to find silver but not gold, and on a journey it is lucky to 
meet a sweeper, a snake or acorpse, but the reverse if one meets 
Brahman, a village headman or a washerman.‘ 


Divination, Possession, Exoroism AND Cuaunns—Such being es 


the varied choice in the matter of malevolent spirits offered to 
* PLN. Q,, ILI, §§ 680-1. 
1/6, 1, § 769, 
4 J8., 1. 780, 
* Iba ly §§ 789-00, 


betson, 


White magic, 
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the Punjab peasant by the belief of the countryside, it may be supposed 
that divination and exorcism are practised widely, and possession and the 
virtue of charins firmly believed in. Of witchovaft proper one hears 
but little, and it is, I believe, chiefly confined to the lowest castes ; 
though some wizards are commonly credited with the power of causing 
a woman to die if they can obtain a lock of her hair, and then bringing 
her to life again for their varnal enjoyment.! Illness is generally 
attributed to the malignant influence of a deity, or to possession by a 
spirit ; and recourse is had to the soothsayer to decide who is to be 
appeased, and in what manner. The diviners are called ‘ devotees’ 
(bhagat)*? oy ‘wise men’ (sydza), and they generally work under the 
inspiration of a snake-god, though sometimes under that of a Saiyad 
(see above). The power of divination is generally confined to the 
lower and menial (? aboriginal) castes, is often hereditary, and ig 
rarely possessed by women. Inspiration is shown by the man’s head 
beginning to wag; and he then builds a slirine to his familiar, before 
which he dances, or, as it is called by the people, ‘sports’ (thelnd, khel 
kiidna). He is consultec at night, the inquirer providing tobacco and 
music. The former is waved over the body of the invalid and given to 
the wise man to smoke. A butter-lamp is lighted, the music plays, the 
diviner sometimes lashes himself with a whip, and he is at last seized 
by the afflatus, and in a paroxysin of dancing and head-wagging 
declares the naine of the malignant influence, the manner in which it 
is to be propitiated, and the time when the disease may be expected to 
abate. Or the diviner waves wheat over the patient’s body, by pre- 
ference on Saturday or Sunday : he then counts out the grains one by 
one into heaps, one heap for each god who is likely to be at the bottom 
of the mischief, and the deity on whose heap the last grain falls is the 
one to be propitiated. The malignant spirit is appeased by building 
him a new shrine, or by making offerings at the old one. Very often 
the offering is first placed by the patient’s head for a night or waved 
over his body, or he is made to eata part of it; and it is sometimes 
exposed on a moonlight night while the moon is still on the wax, toge- 
ther with a lighted lamp, at a place where four cross-roads meet. 
Sometimes it is enough to tie a rag taken from the patient's body on 
to the sacred tree—generally a juud (prosopts'sptetgera) —beneath which 
the shrine stands, and such trees may often be sen covered with the 
remnants of those offerings, blue being the predominating colour if the 
shrine be Musalnién, and red if it be Hindu. Bit acs 

The J&ts and Baloch of Dera Ismail Khan and Miénwéli are firm 
believers in magic :— . 

A useful charm is to get 4 men to write out at the same time but 
at separate places, the Muhammadan creed. ‘I'he whole is worn as an 
amulet. It is said to be of general efficacy, and to safeguard the 
wearer from hurt, though Hasain Khan Baloch, who told me, got a 
sword-cut all the saine from a Wazir near Pezu in Sa atl 
Passing a hut in Multén an old woman came out and cried Ahi m 


: ee i ‘ : i tain men 
1 In the hills, however, magic is said to he common; and in the plaine certain 
ean charm the livers out of childrov, and so caugo thom {0 piue away and die. Englishmen 
are often credited with this power, 
* The term Bhagat, 1 ealieve, proporly applies only to the devotees of tha goddens 
Der{. Bat it is locally used by the villagers for any wise man or diviner. 
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ddmi\ nil ddat! “Ob blue man, blue man—what shall I give my 
child for the cough ?” I did not know the answer and foolishly 
promised some medicine. She told meI ought to have bid her steal 
something from a neighbour’s field or house, as that would have cured 
the cough There are many other spells of this olass but people will 
not own to any knowledge of them. 


Earth taken from a sweeper’s grave or from a Hindu burning 
place, moulded into the shape of an enemy and the Surat Yasin read 
over it, is supposed to be fatal to him. To call up the devil himself 
it is only necessary to repeat the creed backwards. Within the memory 
of several men whom I know a Sayyid from Multén who could control 
the jinns appeared at Leia and Bhakkar in Midénwali. He produced 
cooked food from the air, pomegranates out of season, pots of gi and 
at the instigation of a Leia money-lender, rupees. It is admitted that 
aman who possesses a full knowledge of the great names (23) of the 
Deity, who knows how to,combine them and the demons affected by 
each, can render thein obedient to himeelf or to the ring on his little 
finger. But only the learned and scrupulously pure can attain to this 
knowledge. Certain of the sms repeated before going into court or 
before a Adiim are certain to gain favour for the sayer. 


Amulets are much used. A headman to prevent the anger of a 
justly incensed Addim from falling on him sat with an amulet tied 
conspicuously on his séfw. He admitted the reason when asked. 


Whereas possession by the god is, as a rule, invoked, possession b 
evil spirits is d-eaded, and various remedies resorted to for their expul- 
sion. Such spirits are known by various names, hut Bhairon and Kalis 
are also believed tc cause demoniaca]  serelty When a man becomes 
thus possessed, the prudét ascertains by astrology whether the posses- 
sion is really due to evil spirits, and if this appears certain, he takes the 
man to the abode of the god. The people assemble and invoke the god 
with incessant cries, the pusdr¢ remaining still and silent for a time. 
Soon he begins to tremble and nod his head. He then asks the god 
to cure the sufferer. Casting rice at the people he curses them until in 
terror they offer to propitiate the god with sacrifices of goats etc., 
whereupon he advises that sacrifice be made. He then offers rice to the 
god and says that the evil spirit will depart. Dhzép is not offered, nor 
is music played, and as a rule, no manirds ave read, but in rare cases 
Kéli is thus invoked :— 

Kali chari char chart kat hat, 


Deht ko khadt, 
Pani baht samundar ké, bhit, 
Chuyeb bhasam ho jdt. 
“ Kéli has arisen and devours the sacrifice. Let the ocean flow, 
let ghost and demon turn into ashes.” 


Fasts aNp Fsstrvats.—Religious festivals play a great part in the 
life of the peasant ; indeed they form his chief holidays, and on these 
occasions men, and still moro women and children, don their best 


Black may 


Amulets. 


Demoniacs 
possession, 


Tobetsor 
§ 295. 
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elothee aud collect in great numbers, and after the offering has boen 

mude enjoy the excitement of looking at one another, The great 
Hindu festivals have been described in numberless books, and I need not 
notice them here. But besides these, every shrine, Hindu and Musalmgn 

small and great, has its fairs held at fixed dates which attraot worship. 
Jers more or less numerous according to its renown. Some of these 
faire, such as those at Thdnesar on the occasion of an eclipse, those of 
Bhba Farid at Pé&k Pattan, and of Sakhi Sarwar at Nigéha are attended 
by very many thousands of peopre and elaborate police arrangements 
are made for their regulation. There are two festivals peculiar to the 
villages, not observed in the towns, and therefore not described in the 
books, which I will briefly notice. The ordinary Dfwéli or feast of 
lamps of the Hindus, which falls on KAtik, 11th, is called by the villagers 
the little Diwali. On this night the prtr or ancestors visit the houge 

which is fresh ee throughout for the ocoasion, and the family 
light lamps and sit up all night to receivethem. Next morning the 
housewife takes all-the sweepings and old clothes in a dust-pan and turns 
them ont on to the dunghill, saying, daladr' dir ho: ‘May thrift- 
lessness and poverty be far from us!" Meanwhile they prepare for the 
celebration of the great or Gobardhan Df{wili, on which Krishna is 
worshipped in his capacity of a cowherd, and which all owners of cattle 
should observe. The women make a Gobardhan of cow-dung, which 
consists of Krishna lying on hie back surrounded by little cottage 
loaves of dung to represent mountains, in which are stuck stems of grass 
with tufts of cotton or rag on the top for trees, and by little dung-balls 
for cattle, watched by dung-men dressed in bits of rag. Another opinion 
is that the cottage loaves are cattle and the dungsballb calves, On this 
are put the churn-staff and five whole sugarcanes, and some parched rice 
and a lighted lamp in the middle. The: cowherds are then called in 
and they salute the whole and are fed with rice and sweets, Tho 
Brahman then takes the sugarcane and eats a bit; and till then no one 
must cut, press, or eat cane. Rice-milk is then given to the Brahmans, 
and the bullocks have their horns dyed and get extra wellfed. Four days 
before the Diwali, ¢.e. on Kétik 11th, is the Devuthné Gydras on which 
the gods awake from their four months’ sleep, which beganon Héy 11th. 
On the night of the devu/hns the children run about the village with 
lighted sticks and torches. During these four months it is forbidden 
to marry, to cut sugarcane, or to put new string on a bedstead on pain of 
asnake biting the sleeper. On the 15th and 11th of Phdgan the 
villagers worship the aonla tree, or phyllanthus embltca, mentioned 
by Huen Tsang as being so abundant beyond Delhi. This tree is the 
emblic myrobolus, a representation of the fruit of which is used for the 
finial of Buddhist temples. Its worship is now connected with that of 
Shiv: Brahmans will not take the offerings. The people circumambu- 
late the tree from left to right (prétamma), pour libations, eat the 
leaves and make offerings, which are taken by the Kanphate Jogis. 
Fasts are not much observed by the villagers, except the great annual 
fasts; and not even those by the young man who works in the 
fields and cannot afford to go hungry. But sugar, butter, milk, fruits 
and wild seeds, and anything that is not technically ‘grain ’ may 
be eaten, go that the abstinence is not very severe. 

? Daladr =‘ thriftloes, lasy', and s0 ‘ poor ’ 
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The south is a quarter to be especially avuided, as the spirits 
of the dead live there. Therefure your cooking hearth must nut face 
the south, nor must you sleep or lie with your feet in that dirovtion 
except in your fast moments. The demon of the four quarters, Disdsul, 
lives in the east on Monday and Saturday, in the north on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, in tho west on Friday and Sunday, and in the south on 
Thursday ; and a prudent man will not make a journey or even plough 
in those directions on those days, So when Shukr or Vouus ig in declen- 


Ibhetean, 
§§ 381-96. 


sion, brides do not go to their husbands’ homes, nor return thence to - 


visit their fathers’ houses, On the Biloch frontier each man is held to 
have a star, and he must not journey in certain directions when his star 
is in given positions, But when his duty compels him to do so he will 
bury hie star, ¢.¢. a piece of cloth cut out in that shape, eo that it may 
not see what he is doing.’ It is well not to have your name made too 
free use of, especially for children. They are often not named at all for 
some little time ; and if named are generally addressed as Suja or buff, 
‘Baby,’ according to sex. If a man is rich enough to have his son’s 
horoscope drawn a few days after his birth, the name then fixed will be 
carefully concealed till the boy iseight or ten years old and out of 
danger ; and even then it will not be commonly used, the everyday name 
of a Hindu, at least among the better classes, being quite distinct from 
his real name, which is only used at formal ceremonies such as marriage. 
Superiors ure always addressed in the third person; anda clerk, when 
reading a paper in which your name occurs, will omit it and explain 
that it is your name that he omits. A Hindu peasant will not eat, and 
often will not grow onions or turnips, as they taste strong like meat 
which is forbidden to him. Nor will he grow indigo, for simple blue 
is the Musalmdn colour and an abomination to him. He will aleo 
refuse to eat oil or black sesame if formally offered him by another, for 
if he do he will serve the other in the next life. A common retort when 
asked to do something unreasonable is tyd, main ne tere kdle ttl chdbe 
hain? ; ‘What, have I eaten your black sesame?’ The shop-keeper 
must have cash for his first transaction in the murning; and will not 
book anything till he has taken money. 


The months of Chet, Poh and M4gh are regarded as unlucky, and 


are called Adle mahine or black months. The people like to hear the. 


name of Chet first from the lips of Dumnas, and the name of Mégh is 
best heard from a class of Brahmans called Basbara, who come during 
that month from the plains to sing and beg. An infant should not be 
taken outside for the first time in these months, this being unlucky. 
If a cow has a calf in Bhédon, both it and the calf must be given away 
to avert misfortune. Sunday, Tuesday and Saturday are unlucky days 
for celebrating a marriage, ben if a marriage takes place on Sunday the 
couple will not agree with one another, if on Tuseday, the husband 
will soon die; if on Saturday, there will be much sickness in the 
family. 

? But it would appear that there isa unanimity ju the motions of these stars which 
reduoes the rule to one of dates, Thus, on the let, 2nd, 11th, and 19th jcarueys mut not 
be made towards one quarter; on the 8rd 4th, 18th, and 14th towards ancther ; ou tbe Bib, 


6th, 15th, and L6th towards a (bird, and ov the 7th, 8th, 17th, and 1&th towards tLe fourth. 
On the Otb, 10th, 19th, 2th, 26th, and 8Gtb the traveller ls free to face as he plearce. 


Unlucky 
monthe, dwye 
and names in 
Chamba, 
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A woman iust not wash her Lead onw Friday, or her brother 
will become sick. This is oalled gal lagds. Candear should not be 
offered to any ove on a Friday, or the cow will become sick and its 
milk will dry up. Ou Wednesday aud birthdays nothing should be 
given away unless in the form of dén, otherwise good luck will cease. 
A journey should not be begun on Sunday, Tuesday or Friday, but 
Monday, Wednesday and Thursday are Incky days for such a purpose 
especially Wednesday. Sunday is good for entering on anything 
requiring haste. 

Saturn being a planet of bad omen, no oil should be put on the 
head on Saturday. On that day a little oil—enough to see one’s face 
in—is put into the palm of the hand and then given to a Brahman. 
Some diseases are believed to be due to the malign influence of the 
planet Saturn, and to remove them &schar¢ (a mixture of ddl and rice 
with spices) is cooked and passed round the sick person’s head and then 
given away, the idea being that the disease is thus transferred to the 
person who eats the sichare. 

Again a woman should uot wash her head on a Saturday, or her 
husband will become sick. There are five days in each month called 
panchak, which are unlucky, and on them no work should be done. If 
work is in progress a holiday should be given, and ne new work 
should be commenced on any of these days, or it will be attended with 
loss. Ifany one dies on one of the days of panchak cloth dolls, 
corresponding in number to the days still temaining, are made up and 
laid alongside the corpse and burnt with it, otherwise more members of 
the family will die. This custom is called panchak shdntt. If a 
buffalo calves on 4 Wednesday it is unlucky, and the calf must be 
given away. A child born on a Tuesday will be attended with misfor- 
tune in the marriage state in after life. There is also a special day in 
each year, called garbér, usually a birthday, on which no work must be 
done : the special day is indicated by a pandit 

Every Saturday the Banias of Mult4n pour oi! and gram over smal) 
raised apots where streets cross. This is done in honour of Sani or Saturn. 

On Sundays and Tuesdays salt should never be eaten. By ree 
fraining the gods are propitiated and will supply all wants.! 

In some parts of the Punjab salt is not eaten on a Sunday. At 
Maultdn all Hindu shops were closed on Sundays.” 

Friday is an unlucky day for sport in Rawalpindi. 

Saturday, Sunday and Tuesday are all unlucky days for the sale 
of cattle or ghz, lending or borrowing money, and shaving. The last 
named leads to one’s own death or that of ason. Tuesday is also a 
very unfortunate day on which to return home from a journev. § 

Sdwan ghort, Bhédon gai, 
Migh nds 70 bhatns by de, 
Jt se je, Ahasmen khde. 

‘©The mare that foals in SAwan, the cow that calves in Bhadona 
and the buffalo in M4&gh, will either die or kill her owner,* 

LPN. Q., IV, § 498. 

» Ib. IT, § 499. 

97d, 11, 8§ 739-744. 

* Ib, II, § 21. 
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A mare foaling in the day-time too is unlucky. In Bah4walpur to 
avert the evil effects the ear of colt or filly is bored orthe tip cut off. 
But strangest of ali is the idea prevalent in the hills north of Gurddspur 
that the character of the monsoon can be forecasted from the number of 
kittens born in a litter during the preceding cold weather: thus, if the 
usual number is 4 or more the rains will be ample; if 2 it will only rain 
for 2 months ; if one, then the monsoon will fail utterly.! 


It is in the Deraj&t unlucky to give away money on a Sunday, and 
Hindus will not even pay wages on that day. Trave'ling in any direc- 
tion on a Wednesday is regarded as very unlucky, but the objection to 
travel north etc. on certain other days is not much regarded. 


Lucky days appear to depend largely on the state of the mocn, but 
this does not explain the various and oftea conflicting beliefs regarding 
days of the week. Thus in Attoek som® cultivators will not begin 
ploughing on a Sunday or Tuesday, while others consider the latter the 
best day because Adam began to plough on that day. Both days too are 
considered most lucky for beginning legal proceedings. It is unlucky 
to set out ona journey northwards on Tuesday or Wednesday*® but 
lucky on Monday cr Friday, To start southwards on Thursday is 
bad, but on Wednesday good. Do not go east on Monday or Saturday 
or west on a Sunday or Thursday, but choose Sunday or Tuesday to 
go eastward or Monday or Saturday to go west.* 


The Pathfns of Koh4t have few beliefs about unlucky days: 
Saturday is kAd/#, t.e devoid of all blessings: one should not shave on 
a Sunday : or begin a journey on a Friday, because it is a day of public 
prayer and the journey will be unsuccessful. But if compelled to start 
on an unlucky day a Pathan notable will have his travelling bag sent 
beforehand out of the house on aIncky day to the village shrine in the 
direction of his journey. This is called parasthdn.” 


As arule, in Dera Ismail Khén, both ploughing and harvesting. sunday, 
are always begun ona Sunday. It is however unwise to cross the 


1Gurd4spur Gagetteer, 1914, p. 63. It might be suggested that some, instinctive 
anticipation of a sufficicnt food-supply increases prolificuess, but statistical evidence 
is wanting. Such an anticipation is credited to the tatird or plover who is said to build 
its nest low down by the stream whon the monsoon will fail but high above it if the rains 
are to be good. The beliefs noted on the text are fairly geucral but ia Attock it is also cone 
sidered very unlucky for acat to kitten in Jeth, donkey to have a foal in Séwan,.a camel 
to have young in Baisikb, a goat in Poh cr a dog in Chet. Probably at one time a 
complete pseudo-science of this kind existed. In Attock a Brahman or 4 mullah is consult. 
ed os to what should be done to avert these omens: Gasetteer, p. 107. 


2 P,N, Q,, IL, §§ 987, 988. 

3 Mangal Budh na jdiye pakdr 

Jité bhai diye har. 

*Go not north on Tucsday or Wednesday, 
Even if you win, it will cause you loss,’ 

4 Attock Gasettear, p. 106, 


5 Lit, ‘living elsewhere’: of pastdna in Dera Ghézi Khan. 


GG 
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Indus on that day : 
Aj Itwér, nd langen pdr, 
Matte pitta dwen hdr. 
“To-day is Sunday, do not cross, 
Or you will lose what you have won.” 


Monday and Thursday are the best days to begin making new 
clothes, which should be worn for the firsttime ona Wednes ay or 
Friday and in the morning rather than in the evening. For shaving, 
depilation or cutting the nails Monday ie good, but Hindus prefer 
Sunday and Muhammadans, Friday. Like Tuesday, Wedneeday and 
Thursday are unlucky for these acts, 


As we have seen, Tuesday is an unlucky day, and inauspicious for 
beginning a new work or starting on a journey — 


Budh, Santehar kapra, gakna Attwdr, 
Je sukh eutta loryen mans untn Somwdr. 


“Put on new clothes on Wednesday and Saturday, and 
jewellery on a Sunday ; 


If thou desirest happy sleep weave thy couch on a Monday.” 


On the other hand many acts are lucky if done on certain days. 
Thue on Sunday eat betel (pds) and go which way you will, you will 
get what you wish, On Monday look at your face in the glass and 
you will prosper. On Tuesday eat a clove and good fortune will 
attend you when you ret out on business. On Wednesday eat sweet 
stuff, and on Thursday drink eurds—a chs{éé will suffice. On Frida 
eat new bread and on Saturday white salt. By eating thus you will 
always reach our goal in safety.) 


Cock-crcwing at noon is very unlucky and Muhammadans will 
always kill one that does so. 


The early morning is a visky time for various things if done by 
particular persons. Thus it is then unlucky for a tailor to mend 
clothes, fora halwdé to sell bafdskas (sugar drops), for a tazds or 
clothier to sell red cloth (gand), for a B&nia to soll ght, a pansdrt paper, 
a Kasera zinc, or for a Sarrdf to deal in gold.* 


Midday and evening ure bad times to begin a new work or start on 
& journey. 


Just as every day has its good and bad times so the day itself is 
unlucky for certain events, such as hearing a horse neigh. A child born 
at noontide is also unfortunate.’ How far these ideas are based on 
astrology it is difficult to say. 

‘P_N, Q,, IT, § 20. 
* 1b, TIL, §§ 711-12, 
* Attook Gasettocr, p. 1C7. 
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Briigvs AND SuPERSIITIONR CONNECTED with Unuucky Dars. 


Both Hindus and Muhammadans believe in the jognidy or chshib 
abddi The chthil abddé are forty saints who live in different directions 
on various dates. Theirnumber is invariably forty. If one of them 

ies, a new eaint takes his place, To undortake a journey in any direce 
tion on the dates when the saints are in that direction is unlucky. 
Agriculturists also do not reap acrop facing in the direction in which 


the saints are. The following figure shows the different dates when the 
saints are believed to be in each direction ;— 


Bidd North Ladn 
(North-west) (8) (North-east) 


{7) East 





Lakes 
(South-west) South (South-east) 


Note.—The numbers within brackets inside the square denote dates, 
while those ou the corners and within the brackets outside the square 
signify directions. 

' There is a ‘sect’ of Mulanmmadan fagére in Kéngra called Abddlf who appear to he 


harde to tho Hindu chiefs, ‘They are aloo osid to he found iu Chamba. It is jut possible 
that there is some conacction. 
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The following lines give the dates on which the chchél abddl are in 
the different directions :— 


Pahkt, ndnwin, soldn, chawwt, kakani! wich pehehdn. 
Do, dah, satérd, punghi, nairat? shi:k na dn. 

Tarat, chhabbt, athdra, gydra wich janube jan, 

Char, ldrd, satdswt, dnt, maghrib shak na dn, 

Panj, tera, wth, tural dthére, baib® de wich san, 
Chie, ikki, athdwf sack much wich Ishn* pechhdin, 
Sat, chauda, wnattert, bdwi mashraq gatb rifal, 

4th, pandra, tarth, trewi rehnde wich shimal. 


That is, the chchél abddl occupy kakans (kaknt) on the 1st, 9th, 
16th and 24th, the natrat on the 2nd, 10th, 17th and 25th, the south 
(fanz) on the 8rd, 26th, 18th and 11th, the west (maghréd) on the 4th, 
12th, 27th and 19th, the da¢é on three dates, o¢z. the 5th, 13th and 20th, 
the tsdxz on the 6th, 21st and 2&th, the east (mashrég) on the 7th, 14th, 
29th and 22nd, the north (shamd/) on the 8th, 15th, 30th and 28rd. 


It is asserted that the chthel abddls were originally saintly persons 
whose prayers were acceptable to God, but that credulous Moslems have 
by degrees identified them with the Hindu jogatdn. But it must be con- 
fessed that the yoginfs are said to be 64 in number,’ whereas the alddl 
a generally said to be 40 in number though some accounts make them 

or 79. 


The following tradition, which is said to be only oral, ascribes the 
origin of the 40 abddlsto the Prophet himself. One Dayd4-Kalbi had 
no children, and on his plaint the Prophet for 40 days gave him a daily 
charm, which he in his ignorance of their use kept, until all the 40 had 
been given him. Then he washed them and gave them to his wife, who 
in due course bore 40 sons. Appalled at this event Day4-Kalbi exposed 
39 of the children in the desert, but on his return home he missed the 
A0th aleo, so he went back to the desert and there found all the 40. 
Sceing that they were inseparable he kept them, and they lived under a 
dome not built by human hands. Presently a plague smote Medina, 
and it was revealed to the Prophet that it was caused by the 40 abdd’s, 
but on his announcing himself as Muhammad they refused to discuss 
matter with one so proud, and only when he proclaimed himeelf as 


1 Kakat is not explained. 


a Naitrit, Sanskr: fr. niv-rité = south-western: Platts, 1166. It is alco said to mean 
red, originally, and bence south-west. 

3 Baibd is anid to be derived fr, ba or wa, wind, and to mean the corner whence the wind 
comes = Sanckr. wdyii-kawn or ody kon (Platts), tho wind corner or N.-W. (In Hind 
baid = ‘ata distauce, a far off.’) 

«Iskon is said to mean ‘rising’ in Sanskr.; hencc = ‘north-eust,’ It is aleo a pane 
of Siva: Platts, p. 113), . 


5B, y. in the Granth, of. Macealiffc, Life of Guri Ndnak (p. 52.) Forthe legond 
among the Gujare sf Hazara ctc, ef. P.N. Q., IL, §§ 10711 also § 1071, aud 1140. 
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Muhammad the Poor, would they acknowledge him. He then gave 
them a piece of illuminated cloth, from which each made a girdle with- 
ont diminishing its size, and they all entered Medina. The disease 
promptly escaped in the shape of the goat, which the abdd/s caught and 
devoured, all except the tail. This this they threw skywards, judging 
that men would -forget God if there were no diseases. So now the tail 
revolves round the earth, and wherever it chances to be disease breaks 
vat. But the 40 addd/s now plundered Medina and evoked the Prophet’s 
curse, under which they wanderround the world, occupying certain re- 
gions at fixed times, on specified dates of the lunar months. 


The orthodox Hindu belief in the sogtnidn is based on astrology. 
They are believed to occupy the following points of the compass on the 


tiths or lunar dates specified :— 


N. 
2, 10 





, °) N. 
7,15 (Paranmasz) N.E. 8, 5 (amawas) 


14 W 


8, 
6, 13 


That is to say they start from the E. on the Ist, and reach the N- 
E. on the 8th. On the 9th they again start from the E. Or, as an 
account from Ambala puts it, they go from E. to N., S-E, 8-W,, 8S., 
W.,N.-W,and N.-E., on the prethemd to the ashtams, and again 
from the naumi to the purimd and amdwas. 

It is unlucky to travel in the direction in which the jogenfs are on 
any given day, but this omen may be evaded by the device called 
Ppastdnag ' in Dera Ghézi Khén. This consists in throwing salt, or one of 


Of. paraethdn in Kohét. 
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the things to be taken with one, in the direction of the intended route on 
a day prior to that fixed for starting, and when the jogtnfs are in a 
different direction, Hindus also throw rice, sugar etc. with a pice. tied 
up in red cloth. 


The dikshu: or point at which a spear is hanging is as follows :— 
Chihtl Abddl. 


On Sunday in the E. sae aa Ww, 
» Monday in the W. de ae E. 
», Tuesday and Wednesday in the N. _.., N. 
», Thursday in the S. vies i“ 8, 
» Friday in the E. an aes Ww. 
», Staturday in the W. sae see BE, 


For facility of comparison the directions in which, according to a 
Persian guatrain,! the chihtl abdd/, or rajal-ul-ghatb, are found are 
also given Their E. and W. day are the converse of those assigned to 
the Hindu dttshul. It is auspicious, when on a journey, to one’s 
wealth to have the chc/ti abdda! on the Jeft hand, and if they are behind 
ene all. enemies will be destroyed. But if on the right they augur loss 
of property, and if facing one risk to life. This is in precise accord with 
the Hindu quatrain saying regarding the jogas which runs :— 


Agge jogan kadi na rds. 
Piehhe jogan paunehe ds, 
Déhne jogan yds dhare, 
Bdnhwen jogan és dhare. 

“ If the yoga be in front it is evil, but if it be at your back there 
is hope ; if it be on the right, you will be disappointed, but if on the left 
you may hope.” 

3 Of which one version runs i— 


Ba yakshamab-o-Jumah maghrab marau, 
Ba doshambah-shamb ah-mashrag marau 
Ba sthshmbah-o-charshambah shamél 
Janubs taraf panjehambah wabdl, 


This is rendered in the Western Panjdbi of Dera Gh4zi Khén thus :— 


Chanchhan Som na jéwin mashriq, 
Adtt Juma gurab: 
Mangal Budh shamdl do no wanjin 
Khdmia junib. 
Lut in Dera Ismail Khén both the Baloch and Jats say :--- 


Khémia dt dihéri lamme na wanjan, 
afasgul, Budh ubhe na wanjan : 

Adit wa jumd dildr na wanjan, 

Subor ie Ohanchan dibdria na wanjan. 
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The jogtntdn are 64in number, but only 8 of them ave of importance. 


The following diagram shows their names and the directions in which 
they stay :— 


qu 
East, ‘ £2 





(7) 
Baztaz 
Kamni 







North 


\ BC West. ~.. 


The jogénidn (or yogs) play an important part in astrology and are 
of much help to astrologers in forecasting the results of games, epidemics, 
rains, storms, fires, earthquakes etc. 


‘This belief is iliustrated by the following instances :— 


1) The jogint, by name Yoga or Jogeshri, along with the Moon, 
Saaee its ek ign round the earth in 24 hours or 60 ghapfs. If 
during its revolution it joins with Chandramdu (Moon), Budh (Mercary), 
Shukra (Venus) and Brihaspati (Jupiter) in a Jal-rdshi, ¢.e. in one of the 
signs—K¢rk (Cancer), Min (Pisces), Kumb (Aquarius) or Makar (Capri- 
cornus)—the result is rain ; if with the Svry@ (Sun) and Mangal (Mars) 
in an Agni-réshi, ¢.e. in one of the signs —Mekh (Aries), Singh (Leo) or 
Brichhak (Scorpio) —the result is fire ; if with Chandramdy (Moon) and 
Shanichar (Saturn) ina Vdéyé-rdshe, t.e. in one of the signs— Tula (Librat) 
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or Dhan (Sagitarius) —the resultisa storm. Andif with Rdhws (a planet) 
anda Sanichar (Saturn) in a Prithve-rdéat, ¢.e. in one of the signs— 
Kanyd (Virgo), Mithan (Gemini) or Brikhk (Tauras)—the result is an 
earthquake. 


(2) The jogens known as Shérdid also completes its revolution in 
60 gharis. Ifit is facing the hunter while out hunting, he (or she) is 
likely to sustain an injury, but if it is behind or on his right he will 
make a bag. 


(3) The sogins called Vtsaty or Pakhsk completes its revolution in 
15 days. In the bright lanar half it travels towards the east aad Agni 
Kon (south-east) but in the dark half in the opposite direction, rtz. Isdn 
(north-east) ete. Jts situation is observed when proceeding on an expedi- 
tion in war. It is anlucky while it is facing one, but otherwise it is 
auspicious. 

Similarly, there are other Joginfs, such as Bald, Shdvid, Sankrduts, 
Grah, Lagni etc. of minor importance which are believed to control or 
affect the success or failure of all human enterprises and undertakings. 

According to the belief in K&éngra the jogsnfs’ head quarters are in 
the— 

East in the month of Kéétak. 

South-east in the months of Jefh and Maghar. 
South in the month of Séwan. 

South-west in the months of Hér and Phdgan. 
West in the month of Blddon. 

North-west in the months of Chet and Mdgh. 
North in the month of Assi. 

North-east in the months of Batsékzh and Poh. 


The Moon too like the Jogtnis, Dishdsil or Réhu Chakra has 
good or evil effects on earthly bodies during her revolution. She also 
plays an important part in astrology and her situation is ascertained 
when fixing -lucky hours and days for journeys, voyages, enterprises, 
expeditions or ceremonies. 

.The Moon completes her revolution round the Sun in a month, tek- 
ing 2} days to pass through each of the twelve signs of the Zodiac. as is 
apparent trom the following diagram :— 





Capricornus 
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The Moon while revolving in four directions passes through the 
following signs of the Zodiac :— . 


Dtreetion. Stgns. 
(a) East .. ... Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. 
(6) South ... ... Taurus, Virgo and Capricornus. 
(c) West ... .»» Libra, Aquarius and Gemini. 
(d) North... ... Cancer, Scorpio and Pisces. 


Since the Moon takes 2} days to travel through each sign she takes 
135 gharzs in all to revolve in the eight directions as will appear from 
the diagram below :— we : 


<S. 
NS East. 4 
by 


4Gharis | W)Gharis | /5Gharzs 


Nerth. SSGharzu 3 2/Graris ae 


9Ghartvs| 8Gharis | 16Ghar-cvs 





ow 
% Weat, ay 


If the Moon is in front of or facing one, hope is fulfilled ; if on the 
right, it gives health and wealth ; if hebind, there is likelihood of loss of 
life ; and if on the left, lose to property. It is a strong heticf that while 


proceeding on a journey if the Moon is facing one all the evil effects 


whatsoever of the joginedm, dishdshil, kdl-chakra etc., are fully counter- 
acted. 


Like the jogintdn and the Moon, the sakshatras, which are 28 in 
number, also play an essential part in astrology. They too have goo 
or evil effects, in their movements, on earthly bodies. But ar educate 
people of the present day are losing faith in these beliefs, the nakshatras 
are losing ground, as compared with the jogs and the Moon. 5 
people even now pay Soine regard to them in ascertaining luch = or 


HH 
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unlucky days. ‘The following diagram will throw some light on the 
nakshatras »— 
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statement. 
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It is quite unlucky to undertake journey in the directions on 


Natrrit (3.-W.) 






To avert the evil effects of dishdshi!, one should on the following 
days take the things noted against each, before proceeding on a jour- 
ney :— 


Sunday its . Ghi (clarified butter). 
Monday “oe ve) Milk. 
Tuesday ie .. Jaggery. 
Wednesday... .. Sesamum. 
Thursday bes .. Curd. 
Friday ete .. Barley. 
Saturday _ w Urd (mash). 
In a month five Sundays forecast epidemic. 
no» o» 9 Tuesdays ,, terror and fear. 
» 9 9» 4 Saturdays ,, famine or drought. 


Kach month has been divided into— 
(1) the sudz (bright lunar half) and (6) dad¢ (dark lunar half). 
Diuring the 4d¢ the days from the parva (Ist) to panchms (5th) are 
lucky and from the panchms (5th) to the amdvas (15th) mediocre or mid- 
dling. Those from the efam (let) (of the bright half) to the panehms 
are dcemed unlucky, fromthe panchmi tothe dashmt (10th) mediocre, 
and from the dash m# to the pzranmdsht ()5th) lucky. 
Like the Déshdshid, Kaba Chakra or KAl Chakra has 1b 
influences. Hence it is essential to ascertain its situation also 


a ovil 
while 
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going ona journey. The belief is that K&l Chakra while in front or on 
the right is very inauspicious and dangervus, but otherwise propitious. 
The following diagram shows its situation on different days of the 
week :— 

East. i 
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If you get yourself shaved on a— 

Sunday, your age will decrease by | month. 

Saturday, Se: . Se » 9 @ months. 
Tuesday, yo» wo» 8 » 
Wednesday ,, 5,  ,, Increase, 5 ‘i 
Monday, y 9 99 ” » 7 ” 
Thursday, ae SR yo. ay. 28 5 
Friday, ” yO» ” » il ” 


Certain hours of the days of the week are also considered Incky. 
These are termed zakhé! or chaugharia-mahirat. The following lines 


2 The Indian day (and night) has four degrees of auspiciousness :—(4) zahks A., good ; 
(4i) bain A., intermediate ; (si) rih, air ; und (iv) éhrdg A., burning, Of these the effects 
of rik are ephemeral, passing by like the air : and those of iArdg are most banefal. The 


following is the scheme :— 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ° 


Saturday (night) Rih Zakki Zakki Bain Ihréy Tbré q Bein Rib. 

” (day) Bain Rih Bain Ihréq_ Do, Bain Zakki Zakki. 
Sunday (night) Do. Ibréq Zakki Zekki Bain Rih : ibréq Thr4q. 
si (day) Do. Do. Jhréq Fain [ih Zakki Zakki Bain, 
Monday (night) Ihréq Do. Bain ib Zakki Do, I hréq Do. 

» (day) Do. Do, Do. Do. Do, Do. Bain Jhréq. 
Tuesday (night) Bain Rih Zokki Zakki Bain Ibréq  [hréq Rih. 

» (day) Rih Zokki Do. Rain Lhbréq Dv. Rih Bain. 
Wednesday (night) Zakki Do, Rib Ibréq Rib Bain Thrég Zekki. 

”» (day) Do. Do, Do. Do. Ihrdq Rib Bain Do. 
Thareday (night) Rih Rih|  ‘Thréq  Znkki Zakki Bain Rih Bain. 
. (day) Bain Jhrég Do, Rib Bain Zakk’ Zakki Do, 
Friday = (night) = Ihréqg Do. Bain Zakki Zokki Rih = Ibréq Do. 
” (day) Bain, Do, IJbréqg Bib Do Zakk Bain Bib, 
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give the lucky hours of the various days :— 


Zakki, Ait (or Sunday), Jumma, Khamis pahr dhayan pichhchhe. 
Adke pahr than picherhe Chhanchhan' jo kos zakki puchchhe. 
Dedh pahr thin pichchhe zakki Mangal bujh Sawdr. 

Awwal sdérd dkhar adhd zakki hat Budhwar. 


The gakks hours on Sunday, Friday, and Thursday begin at 2} 
pohes after sunrise (a pahr=3 houys) ; on Saturday, half a pahr after 
eunrise; on Tuesday and Monday 1} pahrs after it; and on Wednesday 
the whole first. patr and half the last par are zakhs. 


The hours other than those mentioned are considered unlucky. 
Works undertaken in the hours given in the above lines are believed to 
end satisfaetorily and well. 


THE EARTH SLEEPS. 


Another superstition is that the earth sleeps for 7 days in each 
lunar month, and so anything done on those days would turn out 
badly :— 

Sankrdt mets din pdnchwen ndnwen adtwen so 
Das tkhts chaubts din, khat din prithwi so 


“On the Ist, 5th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 21st and 24th days of every lunar 
month the earth sleeps.” 


In those days ploughing or sowing should not be begun, though 
once begun they may go on. 


In Chamba town the names of certain places.are regarded as unluc 
and must not be mentioned in the morning. These are Narpur, Basohli 
and Jammu. This prejudice doubtless arose in consequence of the fre- 
quent wars with these States in olden times. If it is necessary to refer to 
Nirpur, the phrase Sapparwdla Shahr or the ‘rocky town’ is used, 
while Basohli and Jammu are spoken of as pdrld mul, that is ‘ the 
country across the Révi.’ This superstition is very common in all the 
north-eastern Punjab, ¢.y. in Hoshiérpur, where it is also ascribed to 
the fact that some of these unlucky places were the sites of Sikh toll- 
pests and so on. But the new name, which must be used before break- 
fast, is not always more auspicious than the old. Thus Talwéra where 
Goler and Ndrpur used to meet Dfda Siba and Datfrpur in fight is 
styled Kaliddh or the place of the fight, 4a/ha, or Barapind, the ‘ big 
village,’ or Chandrapind, the ‘ unlucky ’ one.® 


Wasting diseases are often attributed to «# form of witchcraft 
called séydé or masdn. A woman will collect ashes from a masdén or 
1 Chhanchhan in the couth-west Punjab = Sanfchar, Saturn or Saturday, 
$ A Jullanaur version is :— 
Sanhrdént mitt din pdnchwen, ndnweg, sdtwes le, 
Das, thi, chaublewen | khat din pirthawtl suwe +— 


that is on the sankrdat 5th, 7th, 9th, 1LOth, @lst and 24th, six kAat days, the earth sleeps : 
according to Parser 5. 2., § 15. 


_* Hoshisrpur Gazetteer, 1904, p. 74. Katha does not appear in the Panjabi Dicty’ 
but it may be connected with the word ghalha-ghara—e, 0., PD. 979 
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burning-ground and cast them over an encmy’s child, causing it to 
waste away, while her own child thrives. Hence the proverb: Séhu- 
kar ko kasdn, balak ko masdn—‘ the banker battens on the peasant. like 
a child on ashes.’! To ascertain if a child is suffering from sdyd, take a 
new earthenware pot and fill it with water from 7 wells, bury it under 
the threshold and dig it up after 7 days. If the water has dried up, 
the child is afflicted by sdyd. This affliction is also called Ased and can 
be cured by passing the child seven times under a vessel filled with 
well-water, which should be thrown away on waste land as it would 
destroy any crop.? 


Hiceoughing (h1ykz) is attributed to recollection on the part of 
some relative or friend who, if mentally identificd at the time, can 
stop the affliction.® To cure it then it is only necessary to go through 
the names of them all and it will cease when you hit on the one who 
is thinking about you. 


Hiccough may also be cured by shock—by thinking of something 
that disturbs the mind.° 


Closely connected with the healing properties of many quaint and 
often unwholesome edibles are the magic properties possessed by articles 
of various kinds. Thus the jackal’s horn, s#dé stng or gidar sing posseas- 
es the power of conferring invisibility. Itis also said to be the tiny 
horn carried by the jackal that leads their howls and when worn prevents 
any one scolding its wearcr from being scolded, for which reason it ig 
much sought after by Government servants. It sells for Rs. 50 or 
even Rs, 100, and is a recognised article of commerce among shskérts.6 


The white or pink rock salt of Kalabégh is believed to cauge ime 
otence, so the black Kohét salt or that of the Sambar Lake is pre- 
erred./ 


When a goat kills a snake it devours it and then ruminates, after 
which it spits out a bead (manka) which applied to a snake-bite absorbs 
the poison and swells. Dropped then into milk it is squeezed and the 
poison drips out. ‘This cures the patient. If not put into milk, the 
manka will burst.® 


Among other quaint remedies for sickness are pea-fowls’ legs, for 
fever and ear-ache: soup made from the white paddy-bird (bagla), for 
asthma? : the tip of an ibex horn soaked in boiling water, which is then 
drunk for rheumatism.!° 


Piles can be cured by winding a thread of 5 colours, white, red, 
green, yellow and black, thrice around the thumb, and then putting it 
round the big toe at night, for a fortnight ending on a Tuesday, the 
day sacred to Handmén.!! 


1P. N.Q,, IL, § 992, For Kiedn see *P,N. Q,, II, § 805. 
Kuesén, Vol. Il, p. 572 ¢efra, {n Sirmur 5 1b., 111, § 778, 


masdni is a wasting disease the cures for ¢ 16, I, § 702. 
which are described in the Gasetfoer of that 7 16., 11,§ 27. 
State, p. 25. *N.TLN.Q,, I, § 102. 


* 1b., LV, §§ 110, 109. Aseh is not trace- * PLN. Q,, 1, §§ 700-01, 
able in the Punjabi Dicty. 


1b, LI, § 564 





10 7h, I, § 793. 
| 122h., 11, $1088. 
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Tiger’s flesh has magical qualities. Khatris always keep a little by 
them dried and when a child is attacked by saul pox they burn a 
little near him to propitiate the goddess. Hence when that disease is 
raging in a town the house of a Hindu who has tiger’s flesh is frequent- 
ed by people begging tor small pieces of it. 


Hare’s blood in a lump of cotton is used in many ailments, the 
cotton being soaked in water and the blood extracted givan to the sick. 
It is said to be most efficacions in fits of various sorts. 


Owl’s flesh, particularly the heart, is a potent love-philter, making 
the recipient fall violently in love with the giver. Nothing can destroy 
che affection thus engendered.? Every owl has in its body a bone which 
will empower its possessor {o n.ake others sulservient to his will. Keep 
an owl wide awake for two days and a night and it will tell you where 
this bone is to be found.* 


For spleen use the flesh of the ugga or peewit, a bird which, it is 
helieved in the Ménjha, will cause the death of any animal if it fly 
round it seven times, unles« the following cdarm be used: its owner 
moat strip himself naked and draw a line of cowdung round the animal 
and then setting fire to some grass run round it quickly with the burn- 
ing grass in his hand, calling on his landlord, headman and king 
against his plunderer.* 


Epilepsy is cured by administering a snuff made from dried worms 
snorted out by male camels during the rutting season, and which are 
believed to live on the animals’ brain.® 


In the hills a curious belief exists regarding the akde-bel or ‘ heavenly 
creeper,’ as it is called in Punjabi® Crows are said to pluck twigs of the 
Cuseuta reflera’ and angutna and drop them into water, when they turn 
into snakes and sv furnish the crows with food. The possession of the 
root of this plant is also believed to confer invisibility. 


Blindness, provided it is not congenital, may be cured by untimony, 
applied for 8 days. Antimony is obtained at the Karangli hill .ear 
Pind Dédan Khén. Once a fagir turned that hill into gold, but the 
people feared lest it should lead to wars for the sake of the gald, so he 
turmed it all into antimony which still exists on its inaccessible summit 
and is washed down by the rains, 

Scorpion-sting may be cured in various ways by simple remedies, 
but charms are alsc used. Draw a pentathlon in ink thrice over the 
wound at intervals of 5 minutes and the pains will disappear: or hang 
a scorpion’s sting up inthe house where children are playing and they 
will never be stung. Indra and Gaurja Devi are also invoked in a rhyme 
which will send the poison into the Kumbhi, the lowest hell ® 


1 PLN. Q,, II, § 262. * Punjabi Dic’y., p. 20. 

» 18,,1, ; 699. 70r air-plant known in Balochi as home — 
3 Xb., Ill, § 461, P.N. Q. 11, § 406. 

« 18,, 11, § 888. s P, N.Q., 1V, § 83. 


5 1b., 11, § 900, where MiHett suggests} ° 26. III, § 870. 
that as epilepsy is attributed toerotic causes 
in the Dde-ush-shafa this cura is probably 
explicable (on the prinviple that ‘like cures 
like’). 
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To cure obstinate sores a little curdled milk is put over them and 
a dog allowed to lick them. They will be cured in wo or three days 
afterwards. This has led to a belief that Mnglish men kill dogs for their 
tongues which contain amri¢ or ambrosia, a cure for sores of long 
standing.) 

Remittent fever may be cured by taking a spinning-wheel and plac- 
ing it on acot in the sun.? The wheel, doubtless represents the sun. 


For tertian ague take a saucepan lid and stick on to a wall with 
dough, saying : ‘ Don’t come out of it. 


For ague take a spider, cover it with cotton and tie it round your 
neck, You will be cured when you forget all about it. 


To cure lumbago it is only necessary to have the painful part touched 
with the right foot of one who was born feet foremost. And if that fails, 
to get it touched thrice with the peg to which a she-buffalo is usually 
tied. A whitlow can be cured by any sidnz or wise man. Place the 
hand on the ground palm downwards and keep it as steady as possible 
while the stina sits before you and hits the ground hard with a shoe, 
muttering a charm and calling on the demon of the whitlow with impli- 
cations to withdraw. If your hand moves in spite of you, the disease 
will be cured.* ‘I'o cure ague take a grays stalk of your own height and 
cast it into a well some hours before the next attack is due, and this 
will stave it off. For tertian fever take five shreds froma gcavenger’s 
tomb on a Sunday and tie them round the patient’s neck. Another cure 
consists in putting juice of the maddr (aselepias gtganfca) on his finger- 
nails, secretly, so that no one elee sees it done and on 2 moonless (ntehavda) 
Sunday. For a quartan fever tie a thread seven times round a kifdr tree 
early only on a Tuesday morning and then let the patient embrace the 
tree once. But for a woman it suffices to cover up ber spinning wheel 
with a cloth and remove her to another house.® 


To cure sore-throat get a person whose right little finger and fore- 
finger will meet over the backs of his two middle fingers to rub your 
throat with them in that position : or take a piece of salt to a potter and 
get him to stroke your throat with it seven times, and then bury the 
lump of salt under an unbaked earthen pot. As the salt melts your 


sore-throat will go.° 

A strange cure for tertian fever is to make a pretence of burying 
your village headmen, or, if you have only one in your village, those of 
adjacent villages. Very small graves suffice, but they must be smooth 
and neat, a place about halfa mile from your house being chosen, and no 


one should sce you going or coming.” 
To stay tertian fever get a mantra written on a pfpul leaf, wash it 
and drink the water.® 


1 PLN. Q., 1, § 1024. >P.N.Q., I, § 938, 
2715, III, § 288. « Ib., I, § 951, 
2 Id., 1,§ 866. 7 7b, I, § 261. 


+ 1b., 1, § 867. |  * Jb, 1,$ 598. 
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Hydropathy is practised throughout the Punjab Hima : 
children are placed under small artificial eaaie so that ee 
fall on the brain. This is done for several hours in the hot weather ed 
less in the cold. Children not so treated are said to generally die, and 
this nd/a or bydropathy is alleged to cause steady bowels, healthy eyes 
free action of the throat and a less inclination to small-pox.! 


Another instance of treatment by shock is furnished by the Bénias 
who in a case of lingering sickness recite the kaltma or AMabamaaden 
creed to the patient. The shock is said to accelerate his departure from 
this world? ; but probably it is believed to bring about his recovery 
The Christian creed is also said to be recited at the death-bed of a bhagaé 
8aés or groom. 


__ Lingering labour may be relieved by giving the school-boys in the 
village a holidays or by administering water in which the asdérbund or 
girdle of a Raj&é or holy personage has been washed.‘ 


In cases of lingering illness Hindus recite the Bhagavad Gita or 
Vishnu Sahasrandma to the patientfor 3, 4 or 7 consecutive days. 
Sikhs recite the Ad¢ Granth instead. The patient ought to die or 
recover on one of these days.° 


Relief from sickness, or at least a painless death, can be obtained 
by performing ¢tulddan, in which rite the rich sufferer is weighed 
against silver and the seven kinds of grain called satndja, while the 
poor may be weighed against copper and cvarse grain. The coins and 
grain go to the Dakauts. It is also well to break a cocoanut that rattles 
over the satnd7a. so that its milk may be sprinkled all over it & 


Bathing in the Rdvi is regarded by Hindus in Lahore as a sure 
cnre for obstinate dyspepsia, that river being very sacred.’ 


Sayyids and Pathdns feed fishes when any one in the household 
is ill, especially if it be the master of the house or any one of importance. 
Every member of it makes a pill of bread in, which is placed a charm, 
generally one of the 99 names of God. The women throw these pills into 
the nearest tank or river.® 


To cure toothache, which is due to a weevil, take a bit of paper and 
write on it 786, the numerical value of the invocation Bismelldhz’-r 
rahimi-r-Rahmdn and under the figures write the charm Yd sahag lund 
©O Changer of colour ’:—all in Arabic. Fix the paper to any tree cxcept 
the sacred pépai and banyan (/or) by a nail through the géf in sahag. 
This causes instant cure if done first thing in the morning.” 


Just as trees have castes, so have fevers, and the first step in thetr 
cure is to ascertain the caste of the disorder. Some fevers are scavengers 
(méhtar), some farmers, others Gujars or cowherds, and 50 on. A G jar 


1 PLN. Q,, 1, § 584. Ss P.N.Q,, 11, § 882. 
© 7b. 11, § 342. This recitation is ap- ° 16,11, § 984, and J11, § 2u!. 
parently culled an an fahni or inap- 1 76., 1V,§ 82. 
propriate saying, ® Mra. f°, A. Steal in P. N. Q.,1, § 533, 
3 76., ISI, § 37. » PLN. Q,, II, § 814. 


4 1b, 1V, 540 . Of. IL, § G66. 
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fever is cured by giving plenty of milk. Ifit isa méhtar, make the 
pationt sweep the floor ; if ‘ zamfnddr, let him plough; and eo on. If the 
fever spirit be a thief, go at midnight to the graveyard and get a olod of 
earth, put it to sleep with the patient and next morning hung it on a 
kikar tree. This is an infallible remedy as it hangs the fever-thief. This 
caste of fever comes stealthily by night. But if the night-fever be not 
of this caste, a good plan is to put the dirty spoon out of the cooking-pot 
on the patient’s pillow, as that will disgust him, so that he will not sleep 
with the patient. Among Muhammadans a light may be lit and taken 
to the mosque at night by the patient who pretends to be looking for 
something until an inquisitive passer-by asks what he is looking for. 
Then the sufferer should throw down the lamp and reply : ‘ find it your- 
self.’ The fever will then leave the patient and go to the paseer-by.! 


A stye can be got rid of in a very similar way. Go at nightfall and 
knock at a neighbour's door. At thecry, ‘Whois there?’ reply that you 
have given and they have taken the disorder. When the inmates rush 
out to abuse you, you must ascape their pursuit.? 


Vaocination is leo objected to by some Muhammadans because it 
is believed that the Im&ém Mahdi will be born with milk in his veins, 
and vaccination would reveal this child by puncturing its arm.3 


The causes and cures of disease in animals differ only in detail and 
not in principle from those of disease in men. In the Dehli District 
branding Chamars on the back has been resorted to as a means to extir- 
pate cattle-disease. The victim appears to be entitled to « fee. He must 
turn his face away from the village and not look back. This should be 
done on a Saturday.4 It may also be got rid of by volley firing near the 
animalg affected.® 


Transference of cattle-disease is effected by a rite called rord ddlnd 
or ntkdlnd, rord being the articles carried in procession to the boundary 
of the infected village and thrown into the confines of the one adjacent 
to it. In one case under a fogt’s advice they consisted of a buffalo's 
skull, a small lamb or pig (carried by a sweeper), vessels of butter and 
milk, fire in a pan, wisps of grass, anu sticks of stras (acacta spectosa).® 
This must be done on a.Sunday and on that day and the preceding 
Saturday no field work must be done, guass cut, corn ground, food cooked 
or fire lighted. The village to which the murrain is transferred must 
lie to the east of that, which transfers it. A Brahman should be present 
and a gun fired off three times.7 A simpler method is to get a fagir to 
write a charm ona wooden label, hang inside a pot like the clapper of 
a bell and hang it over the village gate. It will ring when the wind 
blows and stay the disease.é 


* Mrs. F, A. Steel in P. N. Q., I, § 352. 6p. N. Q., [,§ 760, Saturday and 
! Sunday are in some way sacred to horned 
*P.N Q., II, 774. cattle, for cattle, leather and ghi must not 
be bought or sold oa those days. And all 
* Id., II, § 989, and I, § 1012. cattle dying on those days are buried, not 
eaten by the village menials: #8. I, § 1016. 
* 1B., I, § 227, I, § 698, 71d, 1, § 532, A similar rite is 
rformed in oases of cholera epidemic ¢ 

* Tby I, § 298, | Hr, § 26, 


im 
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Should a bull die of murrain, it should be wrapped in a cotton and 
buried in a road leading to the village over which the sick cattle will pass. 
This will stay the disease. 


Taina or tona is the generic name for physical prayers of this cha- 
racter. A mutrain may be stayed by gettirg a fagir to bless a long 
string by reciting passages from the sacred books over it and attaching 
to it potsberds and bits of red rag on which charms haye been written. 
It is then hung up across the village-gate, and the cattle passing under 
it will be cured. 


For the disease called saé it suffices to tie up one of the stricken 
cattle outside a shrine.’ But in Hazara a more elaborate rite is nsed by 
the Giujars against cattle-plague, The infected animals are placed in a 
circle and a mul/dh or some person of saintly descent goes round the 
thrice. Each animal is then passed under a long piece of cloth in which, 
a Qurén has been wrapped. ‘The bones of dead animals are occasionally 
buried in another stable to which it is hoped to transfer the disease.? 
Elsewhere a 4dr or circle is drawn round the herd and a holy man rides 
round it, sprinkling water and repeating the creed.° 


A galled bullock may be cured by applying the ashes of a lizard 
killed on a Sunday and burnt.‘ 


The disease of horses called s¢mué& is cured by killing a goat or 
fowl and letting its blood flow into the horse’s mouth, or if this cannot 
be done quickly, it is sufficient for a naked man to strike the horse’s 
forehead 7 times with his shoe.*® 


When the pods open and cotton is ripe for picking women go 
round the field eating rice-milk, the first mouthful of which is spat on 
the field towards the west. This is called pharaknd. The first cotton 
picked is exchanged for its weight in salt which is prayed over and kept 
in the house till the picking is over.® 


Catarrh in horses is cured by burning blue cloth in a dota and mak- 
ing him smell it.’ 

Mila or blight may be expelled from a crop by enticing a Hindu 
named Mul Chand or Malréj into the field and thence kicking him out 
or driving him away with blows.® 


Madness in dogs is ascribed to their eating bones on which a kite 
has dropped its excreta.’ 


Sikhs believe that recitation of the words om sat ndém will cure 
rheumatism, cough and billiousness. They procure salvation in the next 
world and safety inthis. Recited after meals they help digestion and 
bring good luck.!°® 


1P, N,Q, I, § 1016. 6 Sirsa Sett. Rep., p. 188. 

2 7b., II, § 278. 7 Montgomery S, 2. (Purser), p. 82. 
8 Té., II, § 800. ®P_N, Q,, III, § 639, 

4 1B., III, § 786. | ° 7b, IL, § 248. 

‘Sirsa Sett. Rep. p. 207. ON, ILN.Q,, I, § 164, Cf, § 809. 
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Mopren Hinpvuism. 


Suatvas AND VaisHNavas —The grand distinction in actual practice 
between Shaivas (including Shaktfs) on the one hand and Vaishnavas on 
the other does not Jie in any of the numerous theoretical differences noted 
in the books written on the subject so much as in the fact that the former 
have not, generally speaking, any objection to the eating of meat, while 
the latter have. ‘‘In Hindustf&n,’’ as the author of that very curioug 
book, the Ddbistdn, puts it, “it is known that whoever abstains from 
meat and hurtiug animals is esteemed a Vaishuava with ut regard to the 
doctrine.”” The Shaiva may worship Vishnu, and the Vaishnava Shiv, 
but the Vaishnava will not taste meat, while the Shaiva may partake of 
meat and drink spirits. It is sometimes said that the worshippers of Devi 
are of two tlaeses,-~-those who worship Vishnu-Devi and who are in eve 
respect Vaishnavag being in the one class, while those who worship Kéli- 
Devi and to whom the term of Shiv is more applicable constitute the 
other. Of antayonism between the Vaishnavas and the Shaivas we hear 
very little in the Punjab; and the distinction here is less one of religion 
or of the god worshipped than of practice and ceremony and the manner 
of food eaten. Outwardly the main distinction lies in the ¢:/aé or fore- 
head marks: those of the Vaishnavas being generally speaking upright, 
while those of the Shaivas are horizontal. The rosaries of the one sect 
will be of ¢uds¢ bead; those of the other of the rucrdksh plant The 
Vaishnavas worship in the Thakurdwéras where Rém or Sits or 
Lachman is enthroned: the Shaivas in Shivdlas or Shivdwdlas where 
the /tng is the central object of worship. There is more gladness and 
comprehensiveness in the ideas of the former: more mystery and exclu- 
siveness in those of the latter. The Bania is almost always a Vaish- 
nava; the Brahman, umess he belongs to a clan which has Bénias 
for patrons! (jajmdns), is generally a Shaiva. 


Tae SHatvas. 


Tur TERwS SHAIVA AND SHakTI.—A worshipper of Shiv is not neces: 
sarily, in the ordinary sense of the term, a Shaiva by sect, uor is a person 
necessarily to be termed a Shaktf by sect because he worships Devi. The 
term Shaiva is generally applied not to any worshipper of Shiv, but to 
those only who are more or less exclusively devoted to his worship or who 
perform certain ceremonies or adopt certain customs which may or may 
not be specifically connected with the worship of this deity, but which are 
at any rate in strong contrast to those which are followed by the Vaish- 
navas.” Similarly, the word Shakti, though applicable in the wide sense 
of the term to ali worshippers of Devi, is in its narrower meaning applied 
only to those who have been initiated in, and have been allowed to witness 
and partake in, the more secret worship of the goddess ; bnt as these more 
mysterious ceremonies are in popular estimation of a somewhat disreput- 
able character, there is a certain bad odour about the term Shéktik, which 
induces many true members of the cult to return themselves merely to 
Devi worshippers. 


2 I have changed ‘clients’ here to ‘patrons ;’ the term jajmdn means, literauy, ‘he 
0 gets a sacrifice narfarmed ’—H, A, R. 


\ 


Meclagan, 


Rose, § 24, 
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Surv.—The wonderful mingling. of attributes in the great deity 
Shiv, the strange coalescence of death and mystery, and lust and life, 
is forcibly described in one of the most powerful of Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
poems. The god is reverenced under each of his many characters 
and many attributes. To some he is the great primeval cause, the origin 
of creation, the ‘‘ Sadi Shiv,” the god that ever was and ever will 
be. Hie worshippers, following the Musalman terminology, sometimes 
term him Bab& Adam. To others he appears as the pattern ascetic : 
powerful by his austerities and terrible in his curses : he feeds on flesh 
and drinks strong drinke: he lives on dhang ; he takes one-and-a-quarter 
maunds of dhang every day. To a great part of his worshippers he 
appears less as » god than as a strenuous devotee, all-powerful with 
the gods. To another part he is an unseen influence, personified in the 
ling or conical stone, which in its origin represents the regenerative 
power of nature, but which to nine-tenths of its present adorers has 
probably no meaning whatever beyond the fact that it is a representation 
of Shiv. In the plains the /éug forms the central object of worship with- 
in the dark, narrow cell which constitutes the ordinary Shiv4la or Shiv 
temple : and it is only in the hills that it is commonly to be seen outside 
or by itself ; but in the Punjab, generally speaking, the worship of the 
}éng is not so prevalent or prominent as in Bendres and other places, where 
the worship of Shiv is in greater force. 


Shiv has 100 names, but the commonest of all is Mah&deo, or the 
Great God, under which name he was most frequently designated by his 
followers at the Census. They also termed him Mahesh{,—Mahesh-wara, 
the Great Lord, and Shamba, the Venerable One. They call him also 
Sheouarain, and his following is known as Sheo-mat, Sheo-dharm, or Sheo- 
marg. His strongholds are mostly outside these provinces, at Bendres, 
Rémeswar, Kidérnath, Somnath, Baijnith etc. The Ganges, which 
flowed from his matted hair, is specially sacred to his followers. Their 
chief scriptures are the Shiv Puran and Uttam Purdn. They worship at 
the Shivala with offerings of flowers and water and leaves, with the 
ringing of bells, and the singing of hymns. Their sectarian marks are 
horizontal across the forehead, and they will often wear necklaces of the 
rudrdékhea. 


All eastes are worshippers of Shiv ; but he is not a popular favourite 
in the same way as Vishnu or Krishna. It has been before pointed out 
that the worship of Shiv is mainly a Brahman worship, and it is 
undoubtedly most prevalent where the Brahmams have most power—a 
fact which conflicts somewhat with the theory sometimes put forward 
that Shaiviem is a remnant of the aboriginal religions of the country. 
The following of Shiv is in these provinces confined mainly to the high 
class Brahmans and Khatrfs, and the example of the latter is followed 
by the Sun4rs, or goldsmiths, and the Thatheras, or copper-workers ; the 

ahearé Bénids are also his devotees : but among the ordinary agricul- 
tural community the worship of Shiv is uncommon and the Shivdlas in 
he plains are almost always the product of the piety of 

money-lenders and traders, not of the agriculturists themselves 


In the Himalayas Shiv is worshipped extensively, especially by all 


. the lower castes. The home of Shiv is believed to be the peak of Khaskar 
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in pargana Takpa of Bashahr, and music is at times heard on its summit. 
Old men say that on the smallest of its peaks, visible from Chini, is a 
pool surrounded by mountains amongst which lie Shiv’s temple and che 
homes of the other deotas. Many years ago a holy faqgir came to this 
mountain to worship Shiva and accomplished his pilgrimage, but by 
returning to ask some favour of the god, incurred his displeasure and was 
turned into a rock which can be seen from Kailas north of Chini, This 
rock has a white tint at sunrise, a red at mid-day, and a green at sunset. 
Kailas itself is the abode of the dead. 


On Sri Khand, a peak 18,626 feot above sea-level, is a stone image 
of Shiv, called Sri Khand Mahideva, which is worshipped by placing a 
cup of charas in front of it and burning the drug to ashes. Everything 
offered to the god is placed under astone. Six miles further on, in Kulu, 
is Nil Kanth Mahadeva, a peak visited by sddhiis only on account of ita 
inaccessibility. It has a spring of red water. Barmaur again is a Shiva- 
bhdmi or ‘ territory of Shiva,’ and hence, it is said, the Gaddis of Chamba 
are Shaivas. 


The prevalence of Shaivism in the Himalayas may be gauged by the 
following note by Dr. Vogel : —“There are no less than 49 places of wor- 
ship (44 being temples proper) in Mandi, and of these 24 are Civalayas, 8 
Devi temples and 2 are dedicated to Civaistic deities. This shows the 
preponderance of Civaism in Mandi. The number of Th&kurdwéras 
(Vishnu shrines) is seven only. Among the givalayas most are Linga- 
temples, but the oldest are dedicated to Civa Pancavaktva (2.e. the five- 
faced) whose curious images are remarkably numerous in Mandi.” Writ- 
ing of Kangra, Dr. Vogel says:—‘ Though Civaism no doubt prevails 
everywhere and all the principal temples and sérthas are dedicated to 
Mahddeo or Vevi under various names, there seems to have been a great 
deal of Vishnu (or Krishna) worship among the Rajds. At least I found 
this with regard to those of Kangra and Narpur, who may be considered 
to have been the more important ones. It seems that while the popular 
religion was the grosser Sivaism, the RAjés took to the higher form of 
Vishnuism. This seems to be the most obvious explanation, though it is 

uite possible that there were other causes and the Rajds perhaps intro- 
duced Vishnuism from the plains It is curious that a Krishna image in 
the Fort at Narpur is said to have been brought from Udaipur in Rajpat- 
ana, ”” 


Similarly, in Kulu, Thakur Gopal, the cow-herd (Krishna), is wor- 
shipped by the former Gurds of the Rajds, though Sivaism is prevalent 
in the Kulu Valley, aud in the Simla Hills the cult of Vishnd is said to 
be entirely confined to immigrants from the plains, the indigenous popu- 
lation being wholly Shaivas or Shaktaks. 

The following are accounts of some Shiva temples in Kéngra :— 

The Shrine of Bélak Rdupt, near Sujdnpur in Kdngra.—One 
Ganesha Brahman, a parohit of the Jaswal RAjas, gave up his office 
and took up his abode in Dhdér Balak Rtpi, whence he repaired to 
Hfr where the temple of Baba Balak KGpi now stands. His grandson, 
Jogu, when he was about 10 or 12 years old, one day went to his fields 
with a plough on his shoulder. In the juagle he met a young Goséin: 

‘ 1 He is so called because the Babs manifested himself while yet a child (ddlak). 
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who asked him if he would serve him. Jogu 2onsented 
the Gosdin instructed him not to tell anybody ee had eee 
them, Leaving the Gosdin Jogu went to the fields where other men 
were working, and 9n his arrival there began to dance involuntaril 
saying that he did not know where he had left his plough The ee 
rejoined that the plough was on his shoulder and asked what was the 
matter with him. Jogu told them the whole story, but when he had 
finished telling it he became mad. Ganesha, his tather, thereupon took 
some cotton-thread and went to a Gosdin, by name Kanthar Nath 
who recited some man(ras, blew on the thread, and told him to put it 
round the neck of Jogu, who on wearing it was partially cured. Kanthar 
N&th then advised Ganesha to take the lad to Baba L4l Piri, a 
good Mahatma who lived in the village of Ganyar Ganjhar which 
he did. LA! Pari let him depart, telling him that he would’ follow 
him. He also declared that the Goséin whom the mad lad had met was 
Babé Balak Rupi, and that he bad been afflicted because he had betray- 
ed the Bab4. Ganesha went his way home, but Bab4 Lal Puri reached 
Har before him, Thereafter both Bab& Lél Pari and Jogi Kanthar 
Nath began to search for BabA Balak Riipi. At that time, ou the 
site where Balak R&pi’s temple now stands, was a temple of Gugga 
and close to it was a rose-bush. Baba J.41 Pari told Ganesha to ent 
down the bush and to dig beneath it. When he had dug to a depth of 
4, or 5 cubits he discovered a flat stone (pindt) against which the spade 
with which he was digging, struck (the mark caused by the stroke is 
still visible) and blood began to ooze from it till the whole pit was 
filled with gore But after a short time the blood stopped and milk 
began to flow out of it. Next came a stream of saffron which was 
followed by a flame (jot) of incense (¢Atip} and finally by a current of 
water. B:iba Lal Péri said that atl these were signs of Bébé Bélak 
Rapi. He then took the idol (pemdz) to Neogal Nadi or Kund in order 
to bathe it, whereupon milk again began to issue from it. The idoi 
was theu taken back to its former place. While on the road near Bho- 
char Kund (a tank near the temple on the roadside) the idol of iteelf 
moved from the palanguin, in which it was being carried, and went into 
the tank. Babd& Lél Pari and Kanthar Nath récovered it and brought 
it back to the place where it had first appeared. During the night it 
was revealed to B4b4 Lal Pari in ‘a vision that Gugga’s temple must be 
demolished and its remains cast into the Negal Kund or used ir build- 
ing a temple to Balak Rdpi on the same site. ‘This can only mear that 
the cult of Balak Rapi is, or was, hostile to that of Gugga. Accordingly 
the idol was stationed on the place pointed out’ Baba Lé&l Puri said 
that Jogu’s eldest son and his descendants sould have the right to wor- 
ship the idol, while tue out-door duties would be performed by Kanthar 
Jogi’s descendants. At that time Sasrim Chand Katoch was the Rajs 
of that territory. Raji Abbi Chand was the first to make a vow at the 
temple of B4bé Balak Rapi in order that he might be blessed with a 
son. When he begot a child, the Bab& hegan to be resorted to more 
eagerly. 

A Patiél Rajpdt girl was once told by her brother’s wife to graze 
cattle, and on her refusing, the latter saia:—‘ Yes, it is beneath your 
dignity to graze cattle hecanse you are a Rani; be sure you will not be 
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married to a Rajé.’ The girl in distress at this taunt untied the cattle and 
led them to the jungle. At that time Béba Bélak Rupi had again become 
manifest. The girl supplticated him and said that she would not. believe 
him to be really Balak Rupi unless she married a R4j4, adding that if 
her desire were fulfilled, she would offer a bullock! of copper at his 
temple. Five or seven days had not elapsed when a R4j4 of the Katoch 
dynasty chanced to pass by where the girl was herding cattle, and seeing 
her he bade her to be taken to -his seraglio, where he married her. 
Unfortunately the girl forgot to fulfil her vow, and so a short time after 
all the Rdnfs in the seraglio began to nod their heads (thelnd), as if 
under the influence of a spirit, and continued doing so day and night. 
The Raj4 summoned all the sddhtis and chelas. One of the latter said 
that the cause of the Ranfs’ being possessed by spirits was that a vow to 
Baba Balak Rapi had not been fulfilled. The R4j& replied that if all 
the R&nis recovered, he would take all his family to the temple and 
present the promised offering. The chela then prepared a thread in the 
name of the B&ba and when this was put round the neck of ‘he 
persons possessed they recovered. ‘This all happened on a Saturday in 
Jeth. Thereafter a bullock was made of copper, and the R&ji also 
erected a temple. When the bullock was offered (/#b-ddn), the' artist 
who had wade it died ferth with.’ 


Whenever any misfortune is about to befall the Katoch dynasty the 
copper bullock is affected as if by fear. This occurred on the 29th of 
Hér Sambat 1902 and R&j& Partaéb Chand died on the 15th of Séwan 
in that year. On that day Babé Bélak Rdpi’s idol also perspired. For 
these reasons the bullock is worshipped and vows are made to it. 


The jdéris (offerers) whu make vows at the temple of the bullock 
on the fulfilment of their desires offer jopu ¢opu and bofna and rub the 
bullock with the offering. 'They also put a bell round his neck, These 
offerings are taken by the Jogi on duty, there being several Jogfs who 
attend by turn. 


Four fairs, lasting eight days, are held in Bélak Rupi’s honour on 
every Saturday in Jeth and Hér. Those who have vowed to offer he- 
goats present them alive, while those who have vowed to sacrifice he- 
goats slaughter them at a fixed spot within the temple precincts. The 
head, fore-legs and skin are given to the Jogi on duty, and some rice 
anda pice are also paid to him as compensation for ancestor-worship. 
The he-goats brought to be slaughtered are killed at Neoga Kund, and 
also cooked and eaten there. But sometimes the people take the cooked 
meat home and distribute it as a holy thing. 


The ceremony of jamwddu. (or shaving the hair of a child for the 
first time) is usually performed in Balak Répi’s temple and the hair is 
then offered at the temple. Even those who observe the ceremony at 
home often come to the temple and offer the hair. An additional 
present, the amount of which varies from two pice to any sum that 
one’s means allow, is also made. All these offerings are taken by the 
Jogi on duty. Jdétrés who make offerings (e.g. of a human being such as 


> Clearly the ball (3ai2) of Shiva, 
3 Of. the story on p. 207 supra. 
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a child, or of a buffalo, cow, horse etc. according to their vow), give it, 
if an animal, to the Jogi on duty, butin the case of a child its price is paid 
to the Jogi and it is taken back. Besides these, cash, curds, umbrellas, 
cocoanuts and ghi are also offered. The offerings are preserved in the 
bhandér (store- house) 


The people living in the vicinity of the temple, within a distance 
of 15 or 20 £os, do not eat fresh corn (termed nawan, lit. ‘ new ’) unless 
they have offered some of it at Bélak Pari’s temple. Fairs are held on 
each Saturday in Jeth and Hér. 


There is another temple to Balak Répi at Nagrota, but no fair ig 
held there. It has been in existence for about 12 generations, and con- 
tains a marble image of Mahédeo, 4 fingers high. A Gosain pusdrs 
manages it. His caste is Puri and got Usab. He may marry, but a chela 
always succeeds his gurz. Worship is performed mormng and evening, 
fried gram in the morning and bread in the evening being offered 
“8 bhog. Arté is also performed in the evening and a sacred lamp 
it. 


In Mandi Balak Ripi is described as another famous temple of Shiva 
in Bangébal, He is worshipped in severe illness and is also supposed 
to remove ailments of al] kinds! As a Siddh he has a shrine at Balak- 
Rapi in Kamla, and a smaller one at Hatli, both visited for the cure of 
diseases. Balak Nath, the son of Shiva. appears to be quite distinct 
from Balak Rupi.? 


The shrine of Stddh Batrdg Lot uear Pdlampur.—The founder of 
the shrine, when a boy, when herding cattle, once met a Goséin who told 
him never to disclose the fact of their friendship or he would no longer 
remain in his place. Keeping the secret, however, made him ill, and so 
at last he told his parents all about the Gosdin. They gave him sattu 
for the holy man, but when about to cook it the boy complained that he 
had no water, whereupon the Gos4in struck the ground with bis gaja 
(an iron stick) and a spring appeared, which still exists. The Gosafn 
did not eat the food, saying his hanger was satisfied by its smell. The 
boy then caught the Gosd&in by the arm upon which the latter struck 
him with his hand and turned him into stone. The Gosdin himself dis- 
appeared in the earth. The boy’s parents searched for him for 5 dafe, 
until one night the secret was revealed to one of his family who was 
directed to erect a temple a little above the spring. Another story 18 
that a few days later a Bhat Brahman became possessed and saw all that 
had occurred. So a temple was erected and the place called Bairég 
(Gossin) Lok, from alop, disappearance. As Beirag Lok had been a 
herdsman, he became peculiarly the god of cattle and fulfils vows made 
regarding cattle. The fair is held on Hér 3rd He goats and corn are 
offered. In this temple there is also an image of Gorakhnéth, placed 
therein by aGoleria Mfén in Sikh times. The stone idol of the boy has 
disappeared. The followers of the shrine regard the Gos4{n as Gorakh- 


* Mandi Gasetteer, p. 4. 
2 Ib., p. 40. 


8 Id., p. 88; see infra under Hinduism in the Himdlayas, for the oults of Shiva in 
Mandi. 
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néth himself. The keepers of the shrine are Gir Goséins and Bhat Brah- 
mans. 


If in the above examples Shiva is discuised i 
a g almost beyond recogni- 
tion, those tabulated below are often connected with Shiva by the 
slenderest of ties, such as the mere presence of his image in the fane:— 






Place and name of temple Pujiré. Dates of fairs, Ritual, 














Bhaniér-Shivji Gandhurb| Brahman, got Sam- 
in the only remaining kariye and gotar 
bastion of the Gan-| Atri, 
dhurb fort which was 
destroyed in the Sikh 
times. 


Shibrdt on Phigan 
badt chaudas. 
Vows are made 
for relief from peri- 
odic fevers and 

rof offered. 


Bhat in the morning 
and soaked gram in 
the evening. 

















Dadahu-Shivji, founded | A Brahman is em- Fruit, 
in Sikh times by 2| ployed under the 


Réjput. Réjpat pujdri. 


None, but on 14th 
Phégan suds 
people assemble to 
look at the idol of 
Shiva which isa 
span high and 
seated on & jae 
lehrs. 


The mandir of Baij Néth| Bhojki and Brah- 
at Pélampur. The| man. The pujért 
story in that R4wan) ig oa Drahman, 
meditated here and] caste Samii, got 
Consequently obtained | Kondal. 
success in every uader- 
taking. 


A fair lasting 4] It contains a stone ling 
days cn the chuw- | of Shiva which is 
das in Phagan. one foot bigh above 
the ground. A sacred 
lamp is kept lit day 
and night. Connects 
ed with this are the 
shrines of Laohmi 
Naréin and Sidh 
Wéth, 


1 For other Siddh ebrines sco p. 278 infra. 
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Place and name of tomple 

























Siraj Kung mandir. 
The main tank iscalled 
Siraj Kund. Near it 
are threy small tanks, 
called the KRém Kund, 
Sita Kund and Lachh: 
man Kund. These 
buildings and tanks 
have been in existence 
about 660 years or 
from the time of 
Jahéngir. 


A Giri Goaéin, got! 
] 


The mandir or Thakur- 
dwara of Gupt Ganga. 
The tank here is fed 
underground from the 
Manikaro spring and 
ao it ia called Gupt 
Genga. Two other 
kundas to its north and 
east are called the Shiv 
Kund and Gauri Kung, 
respes ively. The) 
temple was founded in, 
S 1923, 






























The mandir of Kapélif A Jogi, got Alakb 
Bhairon in Kéngra 
town, At the jag cele- 
brated by Parjapati, 
his daughter, Shiva’s 
wife, being insulted, 
committed suicide. 
Hor kapdl or brain 
fell from above and 
Bhairon, an attribute 
of Shiva, standing be- 
low caught it on this 
spot. Hence the man- 
dir was called Kapali 
Bhairon, 


None 


Brahman, Lagwél,| None... 


None. 


Dates of fairs. 


Ritual. 


The largest building 
contains a stone pind? 
of Shiva, cne span 
high; also an image 
of Man Mahesh 
seated by its side, $ 
oubit high. The 
place is one of great 
sanctity and people 
come to bathe and 
pay devotions here, 
Worship is perform. 
ed twice a day, morn. 
ing and evening. 
Fruit in the morning, 
rice at noon and 
bread in the evening 
form the bhog. 


The temple contains 
images of Shiva, 
Ganga and Narbada 
made cf marble, 
That of Shiva is 4 
fingera high and that 
of Ganga one cubit. 
Both are adorned 
with gold and silver 
ornaments. Fruit is 
offered as bhog morn- 
ing and evening. 
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Place and name of temple, Pujdri. Dates of fairs, Ritual. 














The mandir of Bir 
Rhadar Shir, the eub- 
ordinate god of Shiva, 
was founded in the 
Sat Yuig. It is held 
in great. sanctity. 


A Brahman, caste } None... 
Bhoda, got Rhir- 
dawéj. 


It contains a black 
stone image of Shiva 
seated on a Jjalher 
nnd one span high. 










A Gosdin, caste 
Puri, got Bhora, 


The mandir of Chakar 
Kund: the disc or 
chakar which killed 

the rakhshasa Jélan- 

dar fell on this spot; 
hence it was called 

Chakar Kund. 


The temple covtaius & 
stone pind: of Shiva, 
one span high. The 
Puskar temple ia 
connected with it. 


Tur Curt or MaAHADEo. 


Mahddeva is the originator or creator of many castes, generally of 
the lower grades, Brahma being the progenitor of the higher castes, such 
as the pure Brahmans, while Mahddev created such castes as the Bh&ts 
and the Chérans. He created the former to attend his lion and bull, but 
they would not prevent the lion from killing the bull which vexed 
Mahédev as he had to create new ones. He therefore formed the 
Chéran, equal in devotion to the Bhat, but of a bolder spirit, and placed 
him in charge of his favourite animals, Thenceforth no bull was ever 
destroyed by the lion.? 


Sleeman relates a story of an informant who naively declared that the 
British Government was nothing but a multiplied incarnation of Shiva. 
The god himself had so declared through his oracles and had announced 
that his purpose was to give his people impartial Government and pre- 
vent internecine warfare.® The flattery was not so gross as it might 
appear. 


To Mahddeo are offered daily leaves of the bel, Aigle murmelos, called 
bil-natri, and tulst kt minjardn or ears of the sacred basil,’ while amber 
gris is also burnt before him daily. To him in particularis sacred the 
ptpal, though Shiva is found in its branches together with Brahma and 
Vishnu. The banyan tree is similarly sacred. to Vishnu and the nim to 
Devi as K4li Bhiwéni. 


* Malcolm’s Central India, II, p. 109. 


* Sleeman’s Rambles, II, p. 241, quoted in P. N.Q. ITL§ 401. The story recalls 
the one told to Sir G. Robertson when he asked if Yush, the chief of tho devils, resembled 
himself, and was informed that he did not, but that he was like the English private soldier. 
t.¢, of a reddish colour, 


*Dr. Hutchison connects the minjardn kd mela of the hilla with the cult of a river- 
God t see p, 218 supra. 
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Cult names of Mahddeo are numerous. In the Simla Hills he is 
called ne from Bhothi, the name of a village in which his temple! 
is situated. 


The cult of Mahadeo is not only deeply seated in Kangra, but it is 
also varied in form, Mahddeo being worshipped under various names. 
At Jawéli he appears as Kamteshar,’ as Kalishar in Kuthidra,® as Nar- 
badeshar in Sujévpur,‘ as Bilikeshar® in Sapra (Nadaun), as Tameshar 
in Nédaun,® and so on, 


The real history of fhe shrine of Béba Baroh Mahddeo, near Jawéla 
Mukhi, is not known, but the story goes that under a banyan or baré 
tree (whence the name daro/) appeared an idol of stone still to be seen in 
Danaya, by name K4li Nath, whose merits Baba L&l Pari preached. 
In 1740 S. Dhiin Singh, wazir of Goler, was imprisoned at Kotla and a 
soldier at the fort, a native of Dandya, persuaded him to make a vow to 
Baba Barol, in consequence of which he was released. The wazir 
however forgot his vow and so fell ill, until he made a large pecu- 
niary offering to the shrine. In that year the small old temple was 
replaced by the present larger one under Baba Lal Piri. The fol- 
lowers of Baba Baroh keep a hole (cloth bag), an iron chain, £hard- 
wan (sandals), and a cholz or shirt, in their houses. Grain is uSu- 
ally offered at the shrine, with flour, ghz and gur for the bullock 
(there appears to be an image of a bullock also). Ifa he-goat is saeri- 
ficed, the skin and a hind-leg are offered up, the rest being eaten by the 
jdire on his way home. Sometimes a kudhii or living he-goat is offered, 
as the substitute !or a life in case of sickness, or by one who is childless. 
Women can enter the shrine.” 


Gowa4la wasa holy man in Kangra. His legend runs thus :— 


One day as he was sitting on a lofty hill near Baroh a wedding pro- 
cession passed by and he said to the bride: ‘ Thorns on this side 
and on that: she who wears the red veil is my wife.’ The bride- 
groom challenged him to jump down from the hill and he did 60 
but was killed. ‘Ihe bride then took his head in her lap and said to the 
bridegroom: ‘You gevemetohim; I burn onthe pyre with him. 

1 A temple to Mahddeo may owe its foundation to a trivial cause, e.g. the image of 
Mahddeva of Purag was found in a field named Majhoni. It resembled Shiv in appearance 
and hence it was called Mahadeva. 

* Agcribed to the time of the Pandavas, this temple contains a stone image called 
Gang Mahédeo, one span high, 

8 Alao ascribed to the time of the Pandavas. Kefore that KAli performed austerities 
at this spot. 

* Called after conical stone or Jeng brought from the Narbada. the temple was found 
ed by Réni Parsan Devi, wife of Raja Sansir Chand of Kangra. Founded in S. 1870 it was 
completed in 8. 1882. Oneach side of it are 4 small shrives: a sun temple, containing an 
image of a man on seven-headed horse, 24 ft high; a Gauesh temple; one Chatarbhaji 
Devi ; and one to lachhmi Nérdin. Each of these containsa etone image 3 ft, bigh. Bhog 
is offered five times a day, mésri, milk, Kardh, gram etc. being given. 

6 Said to be called ‘ alter the Bids and the Kanab,’ It is said that 10,000 years ago the 
P&ndas or gods began to erect the templeby niglt. This was noticed by some men and 60 
the gods left it balf-built. 1 was finished by 14jé Bhom Chand, : 

6 Founded by Rajé Abhi Chand (date not known). It contains a stone ling 4% cubits 
high, Connected with it is a temp'e of Sitala containing 4 images, 

7 This shrine seems independent of the cairns near Baroh. 
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This resolve she carried out, and the oairns erected in memory of Gowéla’s 
bravery exist to this day. 


The following is a list of temples in this district to Mah&deo :—~ 









Date of fair, Ritual offerings &, 











The mandir of Gang 
Bhairo Mahédeo, in 
Achi, dates from the 
Satyng when Ganga 
came and sat dowr to 
rest. A few cows 
were grazing here and 
the cowherd called to 
one of them whose 
name was also Ganga. 
Ganga thinking she 
had been recognized by 
the man disappeared, 
Jeaving the marks of 
her hocfs on a stone, 
which is held in great 
reverence and people 
worship it. Formerly 
an image of Mahdédeo 
stood at the foot of a 


Givi @ +, got | Shivrdtri ... | The temple contains a 

Al carving of Gang 
Bhairo Mahddeo on 
a black atone, 1 
span high and 4 in 
circumference. 


ptpal tree, 


The mandi of Tapteshar | Brahman Gosd{n, | Shiordirs we | It contvins an image 
Mahddeo in Baranj. A got Lash. of Shiva, cf white 
hot spring near the stone and 1 foot 
temple is attributed to high. Worship is 
the power of the god. perfcrmed = morn- 
It was founded by a 10g and evening 
Goler R4jé. when fruit or food 

cooked by the puw- 
| jdré is offered to 
the god, 


Rice in the morning 
only. The temple 
contains a black stone 
image (pindi) of 
Bhiva, 4 ft. in 
circamference and 
eft high It ishelg 
sacted and worship- 
ed largely by the 
people of Rihlu. 


Chisi-Sri Soba Néth.| Brahman Bhojki. | Shiordtré 
There is a emaller| The manager of 
mondir in the verandah| the endowment is 
of the tample, It ia! a Giri Go:din hy 
iaid that Soba Chand,| gota Rdtush, who 
Rén4 of Chirifounde!| js celibate, 
the small temple and 
nemed it after himself, 
but eventually it came 
to be called Soba 
Nath. 
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Place, Pujdei, Date of fair, Ritual, offerings &o. 















The mandir of Kanjesar} A party of ydndas Shinrdtri in Phg- 
Mahddoo in Pilampur| who attend the] gan. 
was once the site of a] temple in turns. 
grove of bel trees! Their got is Kon- 
amidst which a cranc| dal, The pugdri 
made its nest. From] is always chosen 
its nest sprang Mahé-| from the pandas. 
deo and manifested 
himself, He was 
named Kunj after the 
crane, One night it 
was revealed to Rajd 
Dilawar Chand of 
K4ngya then childless, 
that if he built a 
temple in honour of 
Shiva, he would be 
blessed with a son, 
Accordingly he made a 
search for the pindé of 
Shiva in the Eel forest 
‘and it was found 
among the trees where 
the temple was built, 
It was not long before 
the R4ja begot four 
sons, In fulfilment of 
his vow he celebrated 
a great fair 


Bhog of ddl, bread 
and rice etc, is 
offered in morning, 
Ia the = evening 
acaked gram is of- 
fered and distributed 
only among the low 
caste people, such ae 
ChamAéie, Juléhis ete, 
But these low castes 
are vot allowed to 
make offerings to the 
temple, vor are they 
admitted into it, 





The temple contains a 
black stone pindi of 
Shiva 4 firgers high 
and 3 eubita in cir- 
cumference; and two 
images of Parag 
Nath (sic). 


The mandir of Indar 
Shir Mahideo in 
Kéngra town, Orce 
R4jé Indarin a pro- 
cussion passed Durbale 
Rishi who offercd him 
a garland which the 
R4jé, considering it 
beneath his dignity to]. 
wear, put on his ele- 
phant, The devotee in 
anger at this cursed 
him and ere long the} 
RAjé was utterly ruin-} 
ed. So he resorted 
to the devotee and 
begzed him to restore 
hie lont blessings. He 
recommended him to 
worsh’p Dev” Betash- 
wari and she please 
with his devotiou res- 
tored his fortunes, 


A Brdahinan, caste | None 
Sandal got Ko. 
shal. 
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Place. 


The mandir of Nandi 
Kashir Mahddeo in 
Jadrigal is situate on 
the bank of the Ban 
Ganga river, It is 
said that Nandi-ji 
practised devoticnal 
exercises here and 
enshrined an image of 
Shiva whence’ the 
temple is called Nandi 
Kashuir, It is said to 
have been founded by 
a Suket Rani. 


Bindi—Juy Mahadeo ... 


Gaga Mahddeo and 
Indarsbur Mahédeo at 
Chitru founded by the 
same RAéjput who 
founded Kiddér NAth’s 
temple at Shuréh. 


Ghaniéra—Mah4deo, In- 
leshar, founded by a 
Bharthi Gosdin in 
time of Ranjit Singh, 
Some 200 years ugo (!) 


Puajéri, Date of fair, 





Its affairs are ma-9 A fair is annually 
naged by a pujdrif held on the Shiv- 
aud a supervisor,|| sdtri in Phigan, 
both Gir! Gosdins, | 
got Atlas. One 
is celibate ard the 
other not; so suc- 
cession is governed 
both by natural 
and spiritual re- 
lationship. 





A Bhatti Jogi, got | No fair. but people 
Marichh. gather on the 
Shivrdtri to look 

at the image. 


A Goséin of the] Jeth 13th 
Saéndash got. 


A Bhartbi Goséin | None 
who is elected 
from the chelas. 
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Ritual, offerings &c. 


The temple contains a 
stone image of Shiva 
seated on a jalhers 
and 1$ spans high. 
It is snid that above 
this image (without 
auy support) hong 
the mage of Nandi, 
whom the Rénf once 
visited to do :6 
homage. Seeing the 
miraculous suspen- 
sion of the image, 
she hesitated to enter 
the temple, lest it 
should fail on her, 
So she built a aup- 
porting wall before 
she entered it, Lt is 
held in great sanctity 
by the Hindus, 


The temple contain 
a stoue pindt of 
Shiv-ji- It is a cubit 
high and a foot in 
circumference, _— It 
stands on & jalhert. 
Either gdp or soaked 
gram is used as bhog 
in the morning, In 
the evening only 
drté 1s performed, 


Sugar or frnit is of- 
ferod as bhog in the 
worning and evening. 
The image of Indar 
Shar is a cone of 
stone ¢ cubit high 
end a foot in circum: 
ference. Giga is 
mounted on a horre 


The temple contains a 
white stone image, 4 
fingers high, brought 
from the Narbada, 
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Place. 


Pujdet, 


Date of fair. 





Dal Kareri— Mahédeo | A Fas by gotar | Though there is no 


“Ghanbheria: no tem- 
Ele. 


At Dharmsd4la—War- 
weshwar Mahéddeo, 


A Giri Gosain 


Sude 


temple, a pings of 
Shiva exists, and 
theugh no fair j is 
held, people resort 
to tke place for 
bathing on the 
ashims of the 
Shikal pachh 1n 
Bhadon when the 
hill is clear of 
snow. The place 
is called after the 
image. 


ashitme in 
Bhédon, 


Bitual, offerings &o, 





| Rot is offered and he 


goats etc. sacrificed 
in bhog. 


Bhog is offered twice 
a day, rice or bread 
in the morning and 
soaked gram ir the 
evening. 


At Dharmsdla Mahédeo| 4 Giri Gosé{n by | Durga-ashtmi, svds |Worship is performed 


Bh4gsu Nath: called 
by the Gaddis Bhd4gsu 
Nag, by others Bhégso 
N&th, his real name is 
Bhageshar. 


gotar 


Atarsan, 
who is celibate, 


Bhédon. On the 
day of the fair, 
offe:iugs of curd, 
gi, wilk or grain 
are made, Thread 
ie also offered in 
lieu of a janeo or 
sacred thread, 


twice a day morning 
and evening. Some- 
thing cooked is of- 
fered as bhog at 
noon, The black 
stone pinds of Mahéa- 
deo, 2 spans high, is 
sud to have created 
itself, On the birth 
of a calf, people offer 
milk, curd and gh¢ 
which are called 
jakh. A young goat 
is also sacrificed, its 
head and loins being 
taker. by the pujdré 
as his perquisite: 


At the mandir of Mahén berm a got Bho- | Nirjald ikddehi in | The temple contains 


Ké4l in Pélampur the 
gd K-41 performed de- 
votions. The fair is 
celebrated on the date 
on which the building 
was completed. It has 
been in existence for 
100 years. and was 


founded by 84h Chand, 


a Katoch. 


Jeth 


stone ling of Shiva, 
+ foot above the 
ground. Bhog is 
offered at noon and 
evening, and then 
distributed smong 
JSagtrs, the pujars 
eto. The temple is 
held in great sanctity 
and the dead of the 
adjacent towns and 
villages are brought 
to be cremated here. 
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The cult of Shiva being so widespread in the Himalayas, it is in- 
teresting to find that in the remote tract of Sar4j in Kulu few temples of 
Mahbddeo are reported to exist. At Shangri Ishar Mahddeo has a temple 
which came to be founded in this wise: One Chandi, a Kanet, went on a 
pilgrimage. On the way he met a fagir who joined him. When even- 
ing came on they halted for the night in Dhamoli where there were no 
houses, but only a few deoddr trees. The fagir told the Kanet that he 
had meditated there in the Dudpar Yug. Meanwhile a Brahman had 
joined them, and they asked him to dig at a certain spot where a pind: 
would be found. It was found accordingly and the fugir then disap- 
peared. The temple was built at this spot and the pindz installed 
therein. The pujdris are Sdérsut Brahmans. 


Shamsheri Mahddeo derives his name from Shamsher, a village where 
he has five temples. A stone Jing, resembling Shiva, appeared beneath 
some drub grass and was brought to a village by the Brahman who 
founded the temple in which it is enshrined. Four fairs are held here, 
the Bhonda in Poh, the Shand on an auspicious day in Maghar, the Jal 
on the amdwas in Phdgan and the Parbat on Chet 8th. At the first- 
named two 400 he-goats must be sacrificed, but at the last two 49 
suffice. Three of the five temples are built of stone and two of wood. 
There are ten stone idols, each 6 feet high, and a stone ox also. A few 
ae of brass representing human faces are also used in decorating the 
god. 


Bini Mahédeo similarly derives his name from Bin, the village in 
which his temple stands It is called Bifidehra. Legend has it that in 
Bin lived two Thakars, named Jatin and Tadashi. <A dispute arose between 
them and they fought at Malgidogr4, until a mahant or saint came out 
of the stream and bade them cease Thadkar Jatin asked him whence he 
had come and whither he was going. The saint replied that he had come 
from the land of the Kauris and Pandavés. The Thakar begged him 
to settle the quarrel and when he had done so he and Jatin started for the 
Bids. On the road they were annoyed by a man at Sholad, so the saint 
cursed the people of that village, and it was burnt. Next day they 
reached a spring and the saint vanished in the water. At night a voice 
was heard saying that a temple must be built in the village which should 
be named Bin after him. So the temple was built and a /ing of Mahddeo 
appeared in it of its own accord. 


_ Jagesar Mahfdeo has two temples in Sar4j, oneat Dal4sh on the Sut- 
lej and one at Rohru. The Shand is celebrated every 30 years at Daldsh, 
and there are annual fairs at each temple. The story is that in the 
Dudépar Yug a devotee, Jagad Rishi, came down from Kailas and 
meditated here. A black stone idol soon manifested itself to him, and 
he was so overjoyed at its sight that he became its votary. One 
night it was revealed to him in a vision that it was Mahadeo himself, 
who was horn on the 5th of Bhédon. In the morning the rssht found 
that he was blind, so he made a vow to Mahddeo, and as his sight 
was restored, he built the temple and fixed the date of its fair. The 
other temple at Rohré was built later. The temple is managed by g 


Jhinwar kdrddr, but the pujéré is a Sérsut Brahman. Special reverenc 


LL 
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is ouly paid to the gur or disciple of the god, because he goes into trances 
and answers all questions put to the god. 


Buda Mahadeo has a temple at Netar Dera. The story of its founda- 
tion is that Kapal Dip, an aged devotee, meditated at its site for man 
years. At length he disappeared beneath the earth and thenceforth he 
was known as Bude Mahddeo. Once Raja Parichat pitched his tent on 
the site of the temple. Next morning he found himself blind in both 
eyes. In reply tp his supplications he was told of Kapél Muni (s¢c) and 
he sought his aid When his sight was restored he built this temple 
whioh was called Netar Dera or the ‘place of the eye.’ The annual fair 
lasts from the end of Séwan tothe 15th -Bhdédon. Prabs, a kind of fair, 
are also held in Chet, Ph&gan, Jeth, SA4wan, Bhadon, Asuj and Poh, 
Low caste people are not allowed to make offerings. 


Basheshar Mahddeo! has a temple at Nirmand on the Sutlej. A cow 
was observed to yield her milk to a pendz bidden in long grass and so it 
was woshipped and a temple eventually built over it. The people of 
Nirmand use no milk or giz till it has been offered to the prndz. 


The temple of Bongru Mahddeo and Devi HarwA in Ph&ti Chandl 
is known by many names, such as Gashwalé Deoré, Deori Deors, and 
Shigli. Annual fairs are held on the Shivrdtri in Phégan, lasting for 15 
days; during the three days after the Holi; on the Naurdtris in Chet 
and Asij; on the 9th and 12th Baisékh ; the 20th and 25th Har; on 
the Puniy4 in Séwan; the 2nd, 4th and 5th Asti; the 16th Kétak; and 
on the 5th Maghar. 


The story of its origin is that a Ran&é when hunting reached the 
summit of a hill, and found a yogs deep in meditation, who told him that 
he came from Shivpuri and was Shiva himself. At the R&nd’s prayer 
the jogt accompanied him to his home at Kah& where he asked the 
Réné to build him a temple, but when it was built he would not sit in it 
and took from his pocket a small box out of which sprang a beautiful 
maid called Harw& Devi. He then desired that 4 temple should be erected 
for this goddess also, and so a shrine was built in her honour. 


Kulchhetar Mahédeo has a temple at Alwé, a village founded by 
Paras Rém after he had extirpated the Khatris. A few Brahmans settled 
in it, and to them he gave a metal kals for worship. It was enshrined in 
a temple, and stands three cubits high. 


At the temple of Bhan&b Mahédeo fairs are held at every Diwéli 
and on the lst Baisfkh. The Bhunda is celebrated every 40 years, and 
is said to be followed by a Sh4nd which is held every 12 years. The 
story of its origin is that a Thakur, Raghi, had a cow which was grazed 
by a blind boy on the further side of the river. A snake sucked the 


1The temple of Basheshar, Sanskr. Vishveshvara, Mahbdédeo at Bajaur4 in the Kulu 
valley appears to give its name to that place. It probably dates from the 17th century 
when the Rajis of Kulu vigorously promoted the worship of Krishna and Réma: Arch. 
Survey Rep. 1909-10, p. 20. It i suggested that the promotion of thie worship was 
connected with the importation into Kula of the militant Bairdgis recorded by Lyall: 


Kangra Sett. Rep., §§ 82 and 94, on p. 85 as having been made under R&jé Thedi Singh, 
flor. o, 1763. 
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cow’s milk for ey days, until, to the cowherd’s great joy, when he 
reached the other side of the river, his sight waa restored. The news 
reached the Thékur’s vars. The snake was found, but ere long it disap- 
peared under the ground whence rose a metal image which said that it 
was Mahddeo himself. The Théknr then built a temple in which it 
was enshrined. The pujdrs is a Gaur Brdhman. 


In Kulu proper Mahddeo has some ten temples. His cult names are 
Bijli Mah4deo or Bijleshar, the lightning god, at Malthéu Dera, Jawanu, 
Larain or Larani at Laran, Manglishar, Siéli, Sangam and Shibrhérach, 
besides Gauri Shankar and Nilkanth :— 





Deota Mahddeo _... | Chohk! Dera .» | 9th of the light half of Maghar. 

Deota Bijli Mah4deo | Malth4n Dera . | Ist of Chet and lst of Héy, Ist to 7th 
or Bijlishar Mahé- ’ Astj, five fairsfrom let to 5th Bai- 
doo. : sékh, Pipal Jétra for 12 days at 


Sult4npur, 18th Baisskh and 19th 


Deota Gauri Shan-| Dawala Washdél Waugar |Shivrdtriin the dark halfof the month 
kar MahAdeo. of Phégan for 2 daya. 


Deota Jawanu Ma- | Dera Jaw4nu Mahddeo ...| Ist and 2nd Chef, during the same 
hédeo. month in the light half of Parwa and 
Dutia, let to 3rd Baisékh, lst and 2nd 

S4wan and let to 8rd Bhédon. 


Deota Lurain Mahé- } Laran Dera .. | Im Phégan, 2nd Chet, new year’s day 

deo, let Baisékh, 1st Jeth, Ist Bh&don, 
Janam-ashtmi and let AsGj. 

Deota  Manglishar | Chhanwar Dera ... | 6th Bais&kh and a 79 every 3nd 
Mahddeo. year from 1st to 4th Siwan. 


Nilkanth Mahédeoji | Known by the nume of its | On the Shivrétri, the 4th of the dark 
deity. half of Phégan and Kél{ Puja from 1st 


to 4th of Jeth. 


No fair, but two festivals called Téré 


8 Mahédeo ... ne 
anyam Mahadeo Rétri and Shiv Rétzi. 


Deota Siali Mahédea| Dera Siali Mahédeo ..,|/ 26th of Phégan on the Shivrétri, 12th 
and 18th of Chet. 


Deots Shibrh&rach ... | Dera ... | lst of Phdgan. 
2 
In Mandi Nangol Mahédeo in Lad has countless natural idole of Shiva. 
A Galdi who had incurred his wrath was also turned into stone. 


"1 Mandi Gasstteer, p. 41. 
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Kot Ishwar.—Kot Ishwar Mahédeo (Shiva) originated from the temple 
of Durga at Hét Koti. (Durga’s »wn history goes back to the times of 
the Mahébhérata.) When Kot Ishwar Mahddeo began to oppress the 
people in Hét Koti the Brahmans thought that the god had become a 
rdkshasa (devil), and two Brahmans, Obu and Shobu, by magic shut him 
up in a ¢umss and corked up its mouth. The ¢umbi with the god and 
goddesses and two mdérés in it they intended to throw into the Sutlej 
40 miles from H4t Koti, which lies on the banks of the Pabar. When 
they reacned Paroi Bil, two miles from the Sutlej, the Brahman who 
was holding the ¢umbe stumbled and let it fall. As it broke in pieces 
the imprisoned god, with the two mdtris, escaped. Kot Ishwar Mahddeo 
took shelter among the dana and bhekhal bushes: one of the mdtris 
soared to the top of the ‘Tikkar hill, now called Kecheri, where she took 
up her abode in the #atd trees; and the other flew across the Sutlej 
halting at Khekheu. Kot Ishwar again began to trouble the people ina 
the form of a serpent. He would suck milk from the cows and they 
blamed the cow-boy who was much alarmed, when one day he saw a 
serpent suck milk from his cows. He told the owners of the cattle, 
and a Brahman of Batara, a village near Kumharsain, went to the spot 
and called on the serpent to appear if he were a god, threatening 
to burn him by magic as an evil spirit or devil, if he did not. So the god 
walked into his presence and the Brahman bowing before Kot Ishwar 
invited him to his village where he lived for 12 years. No Réjé then 
ruled this part of tbe hills which were held by the mawannus or mdwts. 
Sunu, a powerful mawanna, heard of the god’s miraeles and began to 
worship him, Once he dreamed that the god did not wish to live at 
Mathana Jubar where a temple was proposed for him, but would prefer 
Pichla-tiba, now called Koti; 30 a temple was built therefor him. Long 
after, his present temple was built on a larger scale at Madholi. At 
first he was represented by a single asst dhdé idol, but subsequently 
some 15 more idols of mixed metal were added as its companions. A 
rath (palanquin) was also made and the god seated in it at melas. Bhura, 
another contemporary mawanna, came to a mela organised in honour 
of the god by Sunu mawanna. He was dressed in ape skins. But 
Sunu did not allow Bhura to come before the god or touch his rath, so 
Bhura returned to his home at Bhura, scarcely 3 miles from Madholi, 
in diagust. One day after his return, when breaking up new land he 
found a gold image, and for this he made a rath. Seated in it this 
deota was brought to Madholi as he desired to live there with Kot 
Ishwar, and Sunu and Bhura abandoned their feud. Kot Ishwar was 
a terror to the countryside. He would kill any mawanna who did not 
obey him. Some indeed say that the gold image which Bhura found 
was Kot Ishwar himself in a new form, and that Bhura was killed by 
him. When the Brahmans of Hat Koti learnt that Kot Ishwar had 
become a good spirit and was displaying miracles at Madholi, two of 
them came te Lathi village, where they have been settled now for 77 
generations. Bhura deota appeared about the same time as Kot Ishwar. 
Hia worshippers offer him only gold or maaru cloth while Kot Ishwar 
can accept anything. Goats are usually sacrificed. The following melas 
called jéards are held in honour of these deotas :— 
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(1) Bharara on the ist Jeth ; (2) Madhaun? on the Rakhri Punia 
in Bhadon ; (3) Madholi on the Prranindsht day in 
Bhadon ; (4) Pati Jubar on the 6th or 7th As4r; but 
at several places the piyrds are held in Bais4kh and 
Sawan on any day that may be fixed. 

Kot Ishwar ruled this part of the hills before the Geru or Gidru 
family settled at Karangla. Some time later the Geru brothers quarrel- 
led over the partition of the kingdom, and so a cow-girl divided it into 
two parts, vtz., Karangla and Kumharsain.! When the first Th4&kur 
came to Kumharsain the country was made over to him by Kot Ishwar, 
who showed him favour so that State has given him a jdgir worth Rs. 506, 
and pays the expenses of his jdgris. Six generations ago Thakur Ram 
Singh of Kumbharsain foaght with Réné Pirthi Singh of Keonthal and 
the Thakur gained a victory by his sid. Every third year the deota’s 
chart or staff is taken to all the 0.és4s, and when a new Rand ascends the 
gaddi the deota hirself tours the country in a rath, Every house pre- 
sents 4 pathas of grain. Kot Ishwar is the Kula Deo or Kul deota 
(family god) of the chief of Kumharsain. 
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The deota Sherkot of Kumhérsain has his temple in the palace at 
Kumhdrsain. He is none other than Kot Ishwar himself, but is called 
Sherkot. None bub members of the Ran4’s family and the State paro- 
hits, who are called Sherkotu Brahmans, can go i.to his temple. It is 
said that the original idol of Kot Ishwar is kept here, and that the image 
at Mandholi is only a duplicate. 


The temple of Bindeshwar Mahddeo at Firozpur-'hirka in Gur- 
gaon is peculiarly interesting because its administration vests in 4 Hindu 
and as many Muhammadan Jogi families, appointed by the Hindus of 
the town. Their duty is to keep it clean and watch it by night- The 
offerings are taken by all the Jogis according to their shares, but they 
are distributed by the Hindus, Muhammadans not being allowed to 
touch them. Thore is no mthauf. The Mubammadan Jogis are Bar- 
Gdjars by tribe and ‘Isméil’ (ofc) by panth or sect. They can enter the 
temple, but may not touch the i nage and take no part in the worship, 
doing only menial duties. All the Jogis are at liberty to marry The 
image oame out of the bill 1000 yearsago, West of the image stands a 
minaret. 


The fair of SwAmi Dyél is held at Swimiké in tahsil Nah on Kétak 
aédt 138th and 14th. An old man, Swami Das by name, used to 
worship here, so when he died a temple was built and called after him, 
The village was founded afterwards and was named after the temple. 
Its management vests in the Hindu Khatris who keep the place clean 
and take the offerings. Their got is Jéngar. Another temple connect- 
ed with this stands inside the viliage. but its administration vests in the 
Muhammadan land-holders of the villaze and they take the offerings. 
In the time of the Nawé&b of Hathin some thieves robbed people at the 

* Her decision is snid to have been :—Jis Kepu tis Kandr, Jis Khekhar tis Dalér— 
“He who gets Kepu will get Kanér and he who takes Khekhar shall have Dalar.” (Kepu 


and Khekhar are villages on the banks of the Sutlej aud Kanér and Dalar are villages 
high up the valley. A stream, the Sawdri Khaq, divides the country.) 
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fair held at the temple outside and so this small temple was buiit in the 
village. The fairis now held there. A drum is beaten on every Sunday 
and lamps are lit. Atthe fairaché7r or piece of cloth is offered on the 
grave, and offerings of cows and cash are also made. These are taken 
by the Muhammadan Rijptts, who also take a share of the offerings to 
the outer temple. The courtyard of the inner temple has a grave at 
each of the four corners. The offerings on all these are taken by the 
Mubammadans. 


At the temple of Bab4ji, situate in Bajhere, a fair is held from 
Kétak sédz 14th to Mangsir bad? 1st, lasting 3 days. It begins at 
Swdmiké whence the people come to Bajhere. The temple was built 
119 years ago by the R4jé of Bhartpur, It contains no image and has 
no pujdrt, but there are 4 bedsteads, one in each corner of the temple, 
and offerings are made upon them. Its administration is carried on b 
the Hindu Thékurs of the villaze whose gof is Khajdri. A chirdgh is 
lit bya Gaur Brahman every evening at each bedstead and the offerings 
consist of pice, sweets and other eatables Some 6000 or 7000. people 
visit the fair. They are mostly Chamars, but they only come to see the 
eights and make no offerings. The four bedsteads represent the four 
Babajis or fagirs. The eldest was the swdm1, the next hisson, the other 
two his grandsons. 


At the temple of Mah&deo at Nah a fair, called the Jal Jhdlni, is 
held on ¥Wth Bhédon for 4 ghiris in the evening from 4 p.m. The 
temple was built by Rara, 2 Gaur Brahman, 10 years ago. Before 
that the fair was held at atank close by. The offerings are taken bye 
Jogi. 

The Stddhs.—A cult of very great antiquity is that of the Siddhs, 
In the Mah dbhdrata they are seemingly associated with sister-marriage 
and Pérsi funeral rites which might indicate a@ Zoroastrian origin.! 
They are described by Monier Williams as semi-divine supposed to possess 
purity. They probably represent deified ascetics of ancient times. They 
are propitiated in the same manner as the Négs and Devis, 


In Chamba there are temples to Siddhs at Chhatri, in pargana 
Kohal, at Alla in Pichhla Diur, at Ghorni in Kihar, at Jharoli and 
Saroga in Kihar, at Siddhkadera in Padngi, and to Nanga Siddh at 
R4jnagar and at Mua in that pargana. It will be seen that all but the 
latter are nameless Siddhs. The temple at Chhatri is a square building 
one storey high, built of wood and roofed with slates, and is said to have 
been built in the reign of Masha Varma. It contains three images of 
stone, each:the miniature of a man, riding a horse of stone. The 
hereditary chela and pujdra are RAthis by caste. The temple containe 
10 iron chains and 3 maces, which are taken from village to village 
during the 8 days after the janam-ashtams. The god is supposed to 
make a tour during this period, and villagers, who are under a vow, 
then make offerings which serve as his b4og throughout the year. Bog 
is offered to the god, and he is worshipped once a day. The other 
Siddh temples resemble that at Chhatri in construction, and all are said 
to date from the time of Misha Varma. Their images are precisely 


13. B.A. 8.,1915, p, 440. ‘This desoription refers to Uttara Kuru. 
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the same in character, but vary in number, there being 4 at Alla, 2 at 
Ghorni, 5 at Sabil, 2 at Jharoli and Saroga, 1 at Rajnagar, and 3 at 
Mua (Moa). The ch+das and puséras are hereditary, but of different 
castes, being Chamars at Alla, Rathis at Ghorni, Sabil Brahmans at 
Jharoli, Réthis at Saroga and Rajnagar, and HAlfsat Moa. In only one 
instance it will be seen are they Brahmans. The Siddhs of these places 
also go on tour precisely like the Siddh of Chhatri and at the same period. 
In some cases the chela and pujdra divide the cash offerings, reserving 
those in kind for the Siddh.! 


Dewat Siddh.—The Siddhs of the Himalayas do not appear to be con- 
nected with the Jogis, though they may be spiritual relations of Gorakh- 
n&th, as the following account of Dewat Siddh shows :— 


Béba Balak Nath was born in the house of a Gaur Brahman at 
Girnér Parbat, a famous place of pilgrimage for a sect of fagirs? in 
Kathidwér. He was the disciple of Ridgir Sanidsi, and wandered to 
Changar Talai in Bilaspur where he becaine the cowherd of a woman of 
the Lohar caste. Some Jogis® attempted to convert him and pierce his 
ears by force, but he refused to abandon his faith and called aloud, where- 
upon a rock close by split open and he disappeared into the cleft, in 
which he is supposed to be still alive, though he was born 30° years 
ago. A sacred fire (dhinc)4 is kept -burning in the cave, which was 
made by enlarging the cleft and reached by a ladder placed against the 
cliff. The priests are Giri Gosdins who are celibate, and Brabmans, who 
receive 48nd of the income while the rest goes to the Gosdin chief 
priest. The itinerant chedas collect offerings in kind, such as flour, out 
of which vot or large loaves are made for the other Siddhs, The 
followers of Dewat Siddh carry a small wallet (hele) and a Jogi’s 
erutch (pAaor?). Hindus, Muhammadans and low-caste people alike offer 
sacrifice: for example Bangéli snake-charmers offer cocks, and Hindus 
a goat which must shake itself to show that the sacrifice is accepted. 
Adherents of the sect (for such they may be called) should visit it 
every third year, and Sundays, eépecially the first in the month, are 
the best days for worship. Women cannot’ enter the cave, but they 
may make offerings to the lesser images of the Sidlh at the foot 
of the ladder. In the cave itself are three images of the Siddh, one of 
stone, said to be the oldest and about a foot high, one of white marble, 
and a very small one of gold. The cliff is covered with carvings of 
Hindu gods etc. Connected with this shrine are those of the brothers 


1 Chamba Gazetteer, 1904, p, 183, For the offerings to a Siddh among the Gaddfs, see 


Vol. II, p, 269 infra, They clearly denote their character, being suitable to wandering 
devotees, . 


*They are ‘akin to the Jogis’ (Punja Centus Report, 1892, § 46, p.107). . 


* Another story is that a party of Gosdins tried to persuade him to join their sect 
because they saw his sleeping frm overshadowed by a cluud while the rest of the land 
was exposed to the sun. But he fled and when pursued disappeared in the earth, At the 
spot a Brahman ond a Jat afterwards found a lamp kyr ing: wh: nce his name of Dewst, 
The cave 1s reached by a fli ht of 16 steps and a platform on which some 200 pesple can 


just stand. 
‘On this the dhog or food of the Siddh is cooked, 


* Another account says they can, Probably they cannot o ater if ceremonially-impure, 
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of Dewat, R&lak Rupi near Sujanpur and Baroh Mabé4deo near JawAla 
Mokhi, in Kangra ; and other Siddh shrines have been founded at Banga, 
in Jullunduy, and in Mandi, as the cult is spreading and its popularity 
increasing. The legend points to some old dissension between the Jogi 
worshippers of Shiva and those of Bhairava, the earth god, and the fact 
that a cave is used asthe temple also points to earthworship. In Hosh- 
j4rpur Dewat Siddh 1s said to have sucked milk from an uncalved cow 
(doubtless a form of parthenogenesis) and bis shrine is consulted for sick 
children or cattle. 


But the accounts of the Siddh’s origin are sv discrepant that nothing 
certain can be predicated of his cult. The fact that his fair is held 
annually on the Gigé Nawmt, the day after the Janam-ashtmi in Bhddon, 
points to some connection with Gtiga. Again it is said that only men of 
good caste are permitted to worship at the cave, and that the Siddh 
changed his abode and appeared in five different places during a recent 
famine, but returned at length to his first home. 


Dewat Siddh must not be confused with Siddh Deota who, accord- 
ing to Oldham, bas numerous small altars and slabs of stone in the 
Kangra valley. On these are sculptured foot-prints of Buddha, known 
as Siddh-pét. and they are often seen decked with flowers. Oldham 
identified Siddh Deota with the Boddhisattwa Manjusri and speaks of 
images of Siddh or Buddha at Baijn4th and another temple to Shiva, as 
well as of a Siddh deota of Siddh Kot, a very ancieut and popular cult.) 
The sign of a Siddh in Chamba also is a pair of foot prints and to hin a 
pair of sandals are offered.2 But the correctness of Oldham’s deductions 
is open to question. He describes a new image of Knddha which its 
priest, an orthodox Brahman, called Siddh deota. It is doubtful if the 
image was one of Buddha if new, though an old image might he revered 
as that of a Siddh. In Hoshidrpur, where there are 10 or 12 Siddhs and 
the one at. Baratri is of some importance, the cult is said to be a branch 
of Shiv worship, aud as local divinities of the outer Himalayas all their 
shrines are found on the tons of the green hills ® 


At the Shivala known as Sidh-Sinzhwila in Moga a fair is held at 
the Shivrétri. This temple was built nS 1934 by Sidh Singh, Jét. 
It contains an image of Shiva made of stone. Its administration is car+ 
ried on by a Sanidsi sddhu who is celibate ‘The pwydri washes the ling 
or symbol of Shiva twice a day and performs érfz morning and evening, 


Rosartes.—The Hindu rosary in the Punjab is called japmdla and 
contains 108 beads, excluding the sumer or head bead, but each sect has 
its special type of bead, as the following table shows :— 


Shaivas ... rudrdksha .. the dark brown seeds of 
the rudréksha=claoearpus 
ganitrus. 


1P_N.Q., IIT, § 253, 


2 Jb., § 162. According to tho Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Bildspur, p. 11, a favourite 
offering to Dewat Siddh is a emall pa.r of wooden sandals, ard stones so marked are his 
commonest symbol, 


3 Hos hiérpur Gazetteer, 1904, p 68. For Siddh Bairég Lok, see p, 111 supra. 
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Shaivas .« bhadréksha .. the brown seeds of the 
bhadridksha. 

Vaishnavas vee Cubsimdla .. the white seeds of the tals 
OCYmniN sacre in. 

Do. we Chandunmdla .., santal-wood stained red. 

Shéktas we) «6Maridrdsh . yellow beads — made of 
turmeric root, 

All Hindus we adam ht mala .. of white beads made of 
kadanba=snauclea cadamba 
wood. 

Rajputs wee pramdl wee red coral, 

Wealthy Brahmans, 

Khatris and Banias muktamdla  ,., white pearls. 
Bénias and lower ; 
castes vee kamaldodt ht the black seeds of the £amal 
mala dada :?) 


TRIBAL DEITIES. 


Most of the tribal deities appear to be forras of Shiv or semi-mythical 
ancestors equated to Shiv. 


Béjwa.—Apparently Baha Baz (or B4j) was an ancestor of the Bajus, 
He was a very holy /agir who worshipped on the bank of the Chendb at 
Chak Khoja, near Phuklian. Ishwar in the shape of Ihakhmanji appeared 
to him out of the river. So did the Jal Pfr, Then he became a Siddh 
(1.e. a famous saint). When he died he was buried, not burned, and his 
samddh is there. Near it isa temple or thikurdwdra of Raghonathji. 
The principal méra¢ in itis one of Thakurji, but thers are smaller mérats 
of Shiv, Vishnu, Krishan and Devi, Lakhmanji, Rim Chandar and 
others. When Baz was recugnized by the gods and became a Siddh the 
Bajus all put on necklaces of éu/s¢ ia token that they were followers of 
Baz.! 


Chahil.—At the mandir called Jogi Pir at Kuli Chahilan in tahsil 
Moga a fair is held on the 4th xaurdéra in Chet. This temple is called 
aftera Chéhil Jét. [t contains no image, and the worship is only offered 
tu Jogi Pir. A fagir keeps it clean, but the offerings go to a Thakur 
Brahman in whose family this office is hereditary.” 

(il, —At the temple of Raja Pir in Rajidna, tahsil Moga, in Firoz- 
pur two fairs are held, one on the ehaudas of Chet, the other on Ist 

1The Béjw..e have a curious rhyme :— 


Unche pindon ata Miky Dadu Dia: pn Bes 

“ Tujhe Mdnak, Manga, Nér Singh, Nardin dia, 
Aur bhi dia, aur bhi ta,” 

“ Bas??' “« Bas bhi dia.” : 

Mihr Dédu Dis, a Mirdsi,e m) trom Unche Pind and said to the ancestor of the 
Béjwas: —“ Nardin as giver you Méuak, Manga aud Név Singh.” The Bajwa asid :— 
‘Bas?’ “ He has given you Bas also””—Bas veing a daughter of the Béjwa. Hindue 
of the clan may not say bas and after a meal .hey s-y«nand hogayd, 

? Jogi Pir is alluded to in the article on the Chébil in Vol. IL, p. 146 ta fra, 


MM 
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Baisakh. Raj was a Jat.' The date of its foundawion is not known, but 
it is said to have existed before the settlement of the village. 16 contains 
no image, only a platform of burnt brick. Its administration is carried 
on by the Gil Jats, its votaries. They bring a Gil Jat ehela to officiate 
at the fair and he takes the offerings. Chiér¢ or kardh pirshdd is 
offered, but only by Gil Jats. No sacred lamp is lit. At the fair both 
men and women dance before the sanctuary. 


Gordya.—In Rupina, a village in Muktsar tahsil, lived one Bala 
Din, a Mubammadan and a Gordaya by tribe He was a fagir who used 
to make charms etc. and was very popular, so the fair held there was 
called Gordya after his tribe. On his death on 20th Phigan S. 1953 a 
brick platform was raised on which his tomb rests. It contains no 
image. The administration vests in a darwesh who lights lamps at the 
tomb. The fair is held on 20th Phagan and sweetmeats etc. are 
offered.? 


Mallht.—aAt the temple known as Mari Lachhman at Pabbién in 
Ludhiana a large fair is held annually on the day after the Chet 
chaudas. The villagers who are J&ts of the Mallhi got thus describe 
its origin :—-At Charkh in the Kalsia State a large fair is held on this 
date, and as the Mallhi Jats are entitled to the offerings made there, 
those of Pabbidn claimed a sharein them, but the Mallhis of Charkh 
refused it. So about 300 years ago the Mallhis of Pabian sent Shaman, 
their mirdst, to Charkh to bring two bricks and two oil lamps belonging 
to the mdr from that place clandestinely. With the bricks the founda- 
tion of the mdrz at Pabidn was laid in the time of K4i Qarar of Tal- 
wandi, and the fair which now attracts about 10,000 people every year 
was inaugurated. ‘The wdr¢ isa large dome-shaped building of brick, 
22 feet syuare and about 43 feet in height. It is two stcreyed with an 
open court-yard on all sides which with the mdrt building occupies 12 
biswas of land in all. Inside the mdrd is a platform of 10 bricks, 4 fect 
9 inches long and 3 feet’ 3 inches wide, but uo image of any sort. 
Several hundred bighas of uncultivated land are attached to the mdri 
for holding the fair, and no one uses any wood standing on this land for 
his own purposes. There is no mahkan! or manager, but the Mallhi Jats 
collectively take the offerings. The only form of worship is that men 
and women of the village gather there every Thursday and distribute 
sugar in fulfilment of vows. At the fair people from a distance also 
offer presents which they had vowed to present, if by the grace of the 
Mariwala Pir their desires have been fulfilled. People also bring cattle 
to get them cured by a night’s stay at the mdr. Inside the mdri is 
another but smaller dome known as the temple of Bhairon. He, it is 
said, was a devotee of Lachhman by whose name the mdri is known. 


This fair is clearly connected with the one thus described: —At the 
temple of Lachman Siddh at Mari village in Moga tahsfl a fair is held 
annually on 14th Chet. Lachman was a Mallhi Jét. The temple 


+ He was a Gil and ao specially affected by the Wairsi Gils: Vol. II, p. 300, infra. 
3 This fair is not alluded to on p. 303, Vol. II, infra, and is not apparently a tribal 
one. 


3 In the article on the Mallhi Jéts (Vol. III, p. 63, infra) this mds is described as that 
of Tilak Ré&i, ancestor of the clan. 
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contains no image. Only a round platform which is kept covered with 
asheet. A lamp is lit’every evening by a Mallhi Jat of Méri. No 
pujdrt is employed, but one of the tribe is chosen to officiate at the fair 
and he takes the offerings. 


Sindhu.—At the place called Kala Paisa or K4l4 Mohar! in Kohar- 
Singhwéla in Firozpur tahsfl no fair is held Tradition says that 
Kala, a Sindhu Jit of Raji Jang in Lahore, was a cattle thief who 
ravaged all the countryside between Faridkot and Kot Kapdra, until he 
met 5 saints to whom he gave milk to drink. They named him K4lé 
Paisa. A few days after this, he died and was burnt at this spot 
which is held sacred. His descendants founded many villages named 
after them, such as Kohar-Singhwala, Jhok Thel Singh ete. The custom 
of the Sindhu Jats is to lay one brick on this spot when any of thém 
visits it. A bride and bridegroom also do obeisance to it and offer gur ete. 
Kohar-Singhwila village was only founded some 60 years ago. A mirds¢ 
lives at the place, and the Sindhu Jats make offerings of gur ete. which 
are taken by him. At the mdr¢ or tomb of Mana Singh, zailddr, a fair 
is held on the Baisakhi every year. He was a Hindu Mahtam who 
died some 20 years ago, and his descendants built him a mdrt of brick. 
The fair is attended by 1000 or 2000 people, the Granth being recited 
and karéh parshdd distributed among the visitors. Lamps are lit at 
the Bais&khi, Diwali and Amdvas. 

According to a legend current in Siélkot Kéla Pir came from 
Ghazni in Central India, and settled in the Punjab. As his eyes were 
never closed when he slept people thought he was always awake. He 
had two servants (/dégis) a Brahman and Mirdsi, who were with him 
day and night. His enemies first asked the Mirdsi when he slept, and 
he replied that he never slept. Then they asked the Brahman who 
betrayed the truth that he slept with his eyes open. So with the 
Brahman’s connivance they came and killed him, and his head fell at 
the spot where he was slain, but his body continued fighting sword in 
hand until some women met it and said one to another:—‘' Look! a 
headless body is fighting.” Then itfell to the ground and Kéla Pir 
declared that his offspring would never trust Brahmans. So wherever 
Sindhu Jéts live they build a place to Kéla Pir in their village according 
to their means, and at a wedding bring the bride and bridegroom there 
to saldm. They also give a goat, a rupee and other gifts according to 
their means to the Mirdsi. 

How thesé tribal deities come to be regarded as emanations or 
manifestations of Shiva cannot as yet be expiained. Possibly some light 
on the problem could be obtained from Professor Chatterjee’s work on 
Shaivism in Kashmir, but despite repeated efforts no copy of that work 
has come into the compilcr’s hands. 

It is, in this connection, curious to note that Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
said :—‘* ShivAlas are not at all uncommon iin the villages, built almost 
without exception by Banias. The priests are gosdins or jogis, generally 
of the tanphate or ear-pierced clan, and they take the offerings. No 
Brahmans can partake of the offerings to Shiv, or be priests in his tem- 


'*Black pice’ or * Black moar,’ literally. No explanation of this carious name is 
given. It appeare on p, 425 of Vol, {11 as Kéla Mibr, but Kélé Mobar must be mon 
correot as Kalé Paiea is its synonym. 
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ple, though they will worship him and sometimes assist in the cere- 
monies, thus deviating from the strict rule of the original cult. On the 
Sheorftris on the 13th of Séwan and Phdgan such people as have fasted 
will go to the Shivala ; but it is seldom entered on any other days.’ The 
Bénias are essentially a caste of the south-east Punjab. On the other 
hand, the cnlt of Sakhi Sarwar, “ chiefly worshipped by the Gujars and 
RAjptts, ” is apparently dissociated from Shaivism, for its great festival 
is held on tho Salono, in the south-east of the Province’, and this festival 
falls on the 15th of the light half of Sdwan, a day not apparently devoted 
to Siva, for it is auspicious for the consecration of amulets, or rakhés, 
which are then puton. Brahmans and Bairégfs take the offerings to 
Vishnu, and there would not appear to be any Shaiva Brahmans in this 
part of India, though they exist elsewhere. one of their number having 
founded the Jangam sect. 


It appears tc be impossible to reduce the ritual of any cult to hard 
and fast rules, but that of Shiva in Karnal offers most varied fe. ‘ures. 
Thus the shtndla at Kirmach Chak is visited on the bad: ashtami in 
Bhadon, while that of Jagan Nath is visited on the tarostis in Sawan 
and Phagan, and the efadi/ra or plattorm of Shiva in Déddpura only 
on the /arosf7 in Phigan. This last only contains a stone image of 
Shiva, one foot high. A Jogi only attends at the fair and he takes 
all the offerings. No pudre is employed and no scared lamp is lit. 
On the other hand, the temple at Kirmach contains 15 stone images of 
Sélig Rém and 4 brass images of Lal Ji, while an image of Hantiman 
stands in a small temple to Thakar in the precincts of the main mandur. 
Its administration is carried on by a Bairagi. That of Jagan Nath 
contains a stone image of Shiva 15 inches high, one of Paérbati 13 inches 
high and an effigy of Hantim jn is painted in vermillion on the wall. Its 
-administration vests in a Brahman. Occasionally it is eaid of a mandir 
that its prjdr7e must be a Brahman, but he may generally be a Gosé{in or 
a Jogiand may celebrate all the offices of the temple like a Brahman. A 
pu drt may be hereditary or elected, or his office may go by spiritual des- 
cent if it vests in any order. Buta Brahman pujdr¢ is generally here- 
ditary.2 The createst differences arc found too regarding the bhog, the 
use of a scared lamp and the maintenance of fire. How far all or any of 
these divergences in ritual are due to the various deities associated 
with Shiva it is impossible to say, but the gods and godlings found in 
his temple vary infinitely. For example, at the Shkivd/a of Ek Onkér 
at Karnal the annual fair, held on the dhuz sude Bhadon, is frequented 
both by Hindus and Muhainmadans who pay their devotions alike. 
Founded by Bawa Kirpal at the charges of Mabarija Ranjit Singh, 
in S. 1873, it conlains a stone image of Mahadeo, 14 feet high and 
2 feet thick, a stone image of that god only 6 inches high, and one of 
Sita 1} feet high: alsc stone images of Paérbati (9 inches high), of 
Lachhman (1} feet), onein red stone of Asht-bhuji (10 inches high), 

‘ Karnal Seft, Rep , 1883, § 364. 
2 Ibid,, § 382. 

3 That is tos y,a B- hman if appointed pujdr would tranamit his office to hie de- 

scendants. Ths may sce: incom; atible with Lbbefaon’s view, but probably a Brabman 


who becowes a Jogi or Gosdin is eligible for appointinent in a SLiva temple as he loses 
his Brahmanhood by entering one of those orders aud yet retains his hereditary sanctity, 
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and small stone images of Sélig Ram, Ganesh and Gomti. A clay image 
of Hanimén stands ‘n its outer wall. The pujfri, who is always 
selected from the Gos4ing, is held in great respect, and performs all the 
rites of worship. The use of charas is ceremonial and all the sédhis 
are provided with it. Bog is offered morning and evening A dhing 
or sacred fire is always kept burning and votaries also light lamps at 
the temple 


The matt ot the Gir Goséine at Karnaél is said to have been in 
existence for 300 years. It contains stone images of Devi and Shiva. 
Bhog is offered in the morning, and a sacred lamp lit in the evening is 
kept burning all night. 


The astal or mandir of the Bairdgis at Karndl is visited on the 
Janamashtmt in Bhddon. It is said to be 500 years old and contains 
images of Krishna and Rédhika made of brass; a copper image of 
Handmén and a stone image of Sélig Rim; and another image of 
Hantimin made of clay and set on a wall. Its administration vests 
in a Bairégi puzdrt, by sect a Mimanadi and by got a Réjput. He is 
eclibate and held in great respect. He performs all the rites. Bhog 
is offered on the janamashtmt in Bh4don and distributed among all 
the visitors. A sacred lamp is lit every evening. No distinction is made 
in the offerings of different Hindu castes 


At the matt of Gosdin Bawa Bhagowangir no fair is held, but the 
place is visited on each Monday in Sawan and on the Shivehaudas in 
Phagan; on which occasions offerings of water are made. Said to be 
400 years old, it contains 4 stone piadis of Shiva, varying in height 
from 4 to 6 inches and 3 stone images of Devi, each 2 inches high. 
The Gosdin pujdri is held in great respect and as such is styled mahant. 
He performs all the rites of worship. The use of charas is not cere- 
monial. 8hog is offered in the morning Sacred fire is kept burning. 
No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. 
Connected with this is the Goséin dkera in Pansana. 


At the asthal of the Bairdégis no fair is held, bnt the place is 
visited by people who fast on the bad¢ ashtm: in Bhadon and make 
offerings of water The story is that Vishnu dwelt here for some time 
and after his departure a cow lived on the same spot and in her honour 
the temple was eventually built. It has been in existence for 200 
years, and contains a brass image of Krishna, with two brass images of 
Balmokand Ji, all 4 inches high, while that of Devi is 6 inches in 
height. Three brass images of Nardin each 24 inches high stand under 
a canopy. The heizht of a brass image of Hanimén is 24 inches. 
There are also smal! oval-shaped stones which are called Sélig Ram. 
The administration is carried on bya Bairdgi who isa Vaishnava. He 
is celibate and the senioi c#ela or disciple always succeeds his gurz, 
The mahant is held in great respect and performs all the rites. The 
use of charas is ceremonial. A&vog is first offered to the images in the 
morning and evening and then distributed among all present at the 
shrine. Sacred fire is alwaye kept burning but a lamp is lit in the 
evening only. No distinction is made in the offerings of different 
Hindu castes. Connected with this is the dhkera in Parthali. Tha 
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samddh or astral of Devi DAs Bairdgi has existed since the settlement 
of the village, 100 years ago. It contains brass images of Handémén, 
Sélig Ram, Khaniyé, Radhika and Shivji. The administration is 
carried on by a Bairagi. 

Another Gos&{n mander is that of Baba SAbib Mohini in Barota 
who died in S. 1893. Founded in 8. 191 it has no fair, but it is built of 
brick and contains his tomb with a few brass and stone idols placed round 
it. Sacred fire is always kept burning. No distinction is made in the 
offerings of different, Hindu castes. A Shivdéla is connected with it. 

The akhdra of Bawa Sehjgir in Halka Uncha Sewana was erected 
in commemoration of the Bawa after whom it is-called. It contains 
the tombs of many saints, and has a shivdla in its precincts containing 
a stone image of Gaurén Pf&rbati and one of Sdlig Ram, both 14 feet 
high. A sacred lamp and fire are both kept burning in the temple. 
No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. Con- 
nected with this is the atAdra of the same B4wa. in Karnal. 

A shrine of obscure origin is the mutrt of Saiddl Singh in Karn4l., 
No fair is held here, and nothing is known of its history. It contains 
no image. Its administration vests in a celibate Jogi. No bhog is 
offered, but lamps are lit on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 

The samddhs of Babas Sital Puri and Bal Puri at Kaithal date from 
the Mughal times. The place is visited on the Dasehra and piranmdshs 
in Phégan, when sweets are distributed among the visitors. The 
mahant is a Goséin. Connected with these are 5 shevdlas :— 

(s) called Gobha, a very old building, containing a black stone 
image of Mahadeo : 

(#1) of Nanda Mal, which contains the Jing of Mahfdeo, also 
of black stone : 

(sit) of Dani Rai, which also contains a black stone /ing of 
Mahfdeo and a white stone image of Vishnu which is 3 
feet high, with an image of Ganesh ] foot in height : 

(tv) of Janta Mal Chaudhri : 

(v) of Bhai Sher Singh. 

These two last are modern, being only about 60 or 70 years old. 
They contain similar /ings. 

Other Puri shrines are :— 

(¢) the Dera of Brij Lil Puri at Kaithal which contains an 
image of Bishan Bhagw4nand a /tng of Shiva. The priest 
is a Goséin who isin special request at weddings and 
funerals. Connected with it are :-. 

(2) two mandirs of Thakar Ji, each containing stone images 
of Rédha and Krishna] cubit high : 
(2) two small sA¢ud/as, each containing a stone /ég of Shiva ; 
. and 
(c) a mandir of Devi KaAli which contains an image of the 
goddess, 1 cubit high. 

(i¢) the samddh of Baba Raj Puri where an annual fair is held 

on the tkddehe in Asauj. 
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The shrines or samddhs of Rimthali are of some interest. The 
original samddhg are those of Bashisth-puri Saniasi and his disciple Dar- 
bar-puri, but Bashisth-puri does not seem to have founded the succession, 
for we are told that at Kaithal and Delhi are the samddhea of Sital-puri 
who was the spiritual forerunner of Darbdr-puri: in Agondh ie the 
‘samddh of Lél-puri, the spiritual great-crandfather of Darbir-puri ; 
in Kheri Ghulam Ali is that of Deo-puri his disciple ; while at Baram, 
Bhina, Chika Nébha are samddhs of other disciples of his. In several 
villages of Patidla also samddhs of his disciples are to be found. No- 
thing seems to be known of Bashisth-puri or Darbir-puri’s other predeces- 
sors, but he himself is said to have been a Kayasth by caste and a 
grandee of Shah Jahan’s court about 850 years ago. He resigned his 
wasirship and was offered 12 villages in mudfi, but only accepted 
one, RAmthali, to which place he brought the remains of Bashisth-puri 
from Pasawal,! a village some milesaway. Here Darb4ri Lél, as his name 
was, settled down as the ascetic Darbdr-pnri, his fame gaining him 
thousands of followers. The DVewal or brick building over the samddh 
was builtin the time of Mahant Nirbha-puri about 100 years ago. It 
is an octagon facing east and about 40 feet high, surmounted by a guilt 
kalas. Its interior is 12 feet square and contains the samddhs of Ba- 
shisth-puri and Darbér-puri. It opens to the north where there are 
samddhs of Anpirna, the sister of Darbar-puri and of his wife. No 
images exist. The samddhs are all circular, standing about 4 feet high 
above a platform and some 6 feet in circumference. Numerous other 
samdédhs stand on the platform. Five smaller dewals stand on the east 
and south of the larger one and a temple to Sivaji (Mah4deo) is situat- 
ed on the platform to the south of it. Two fairs are held, one on the 
phag, the day after the Holi, commemorating the day of Bashisth-puri’s 
demise ; the other, the dhandara on the 7th of Sdwan dade the date of 
Darbar-puri’s death. The administration is carried on by a mahant 
who is the spiritual head of the sect, elected by the other muhants and 
members of the brotherhood. No Brahmans are employed. A supervisor 
(kérbdrt) looks to the cultivation of the lahd and other matters not 
directly under the management of the sddidzs. Another man is in 
charge of the stores and is called Aothar. But it isthe pujdri’s duty to 
look after everything that appertains to the dewal. The whole of 
this administration is carried on by the mahant and under his supervi- 
sion—external affairs he manages with the consent of his Adrbdr: and 
others fitted to advise him. The position of the chief mahant is that 
of the manager of a Hindu joint family. As the spiritual head of the 
sect he is the only man who can admit disciples, do worship at the phay 


and on Sfwan badt satmi and perform the hawan on Chet suds 
ashtamt. 


The ritual is as follows :—'The whole of the dewal and the platform 
is washed daily at 4 a.m. at all seasons, The samddhs are also washed 
and clothed. At 8 o’clock chandan and dhtip are offered to all the 
shrines and to Mahddeo. hog is offered first to the samddh and then 
the /angar is declared open at noon. At 4. mM. dhiip is offered to all 

' But the same account also says that Darbér-puri obtained a grant of villages origi« 


nally granted to S{tal-puri of Kaithal. This was about 350 years ago. The institution 
then appears to have been originally at Kaithal. 


Panipat. 


Karnal. 
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the samddhs. Arti begins at sunset, dhog is offered at 8 P. m. and then 
the doors are closed, ‘Che ceremonial offering of bhang at the samddha 
is in vogue, but there is no ceremonial use of charas or any other in- 
toxicant in the sect. In Phigan on the phag day as well as in SAwan 
on the 7th dads aspecial bhog is offered to the samddhs which consists of 
fried gram and rofra (flour and sugar) and this is offered as prusdd 
to any one that worships the samddis. A sacred lamp is kept lit day 
and night throughout the year A special feature at Rdmthali is that 
the doors of the Jangar are not closed against any body, equality being 
the guiding rule, the makant¢ and men of the highest caste taking the 
same food as the lowest, excepting Chamdrs and sweepers who are not 
allowed to ascend the platform but may worship from the ground. 
Offerings are not accepted from a Dim, Bhardi, Chubra or Biés. The 
shrines at Kaithal, Agondh, Baran, Kheri Ghul4m Ali, Kahina Chika, 
Mansa, Kishangarh, Khindepat, Radhrana, Masinghan in Patiala, 
Nabha town, Delht town and Chhota Darieba re all connected with 
this shrine. 


The asthal of the Bairégis in Trikhdé is connected with the Trikhu 
bathing fair founded by Bairégi Sohlu Rém, a great devotee: it has 
been in existence for 500 years. It contains stone images of Krishna, 
Radhika and Bal Deo, 14 spans high and all set on a small square. 
Below them stand brass idols of Radhika and Krishna, each 1 span high. 
There are also 4: brass images of Bala Ji, each a span high, just before 
which are seated 6 brass idols of Gopal Ji. A few stone idols of Sdlig 
Rm also stand in front of them. The Bairdgi in charge is by caste 
NiyAwat and by got an Uchat. A dhog of milk or sweetmeat is offered 
morning and evening, but the sacied lamp is lit only in the evening. 
Arti is performed morning and evening when all the images are washed 
and dried. No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu 
castes. Connected with this are the shrines in Daher, Lotha, Rehr, 
Brahmanmajra, Alupur, Tari, Lohari, Gangtha and Mondhlaw4 in 
Rohtak and Hatin Jind, ‘These are all governed by the mahant whose 
disciples are appointed to each temple. He goes on tour and examines 
all the accounts of income At the election ofa new mahant a free 
distribution of food or bhanddr is celebrated. 


The Trikha Tirath at PAnfpat is visited on the sumti-amdwas, 
a bathing fair, to which great religious importance attaches. Trikha 
means ‘ three-sided,’ but its other meaning is ‘to wash away the sins 
of all those who bathe in the tank.’ The Tirath dates from the time of 
the Mahabharata. West of it is the temple of Jakash which is very 
old. It contains the images of Jakhash and his spouse Jakhashni, 


At the mandir of Tirath Paralsar in Balopura fair is held every year 
on the tkddsht. In the desert, where this temple now stands, Palsra 
Rishi used to meditate. After his death the place was depopulated, but 
the pond dug by him was frequented by the people. The temple has 
only been in existence for 30 years. In the precincts of the main build- 
ing are 3 smaller mandirs and a tank. The image of Shiva is of stone, 
one span high, Of those of Rama and Sita, Salig Ram, Gopél, Durga 
and Hantiman, the first five are of metal and each is a oubit high. The 
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last named is of clay. The administration is carried on by a Gosdin, by 
caste a Bhingam and got Atras. The use of charasis ceremonial. Bhog 
is offered and then distributed among those present. Sacred fire is kept 
burning but a lamp lit only in the evening. No distinction is made in 
the offerings of different Hindu castes. Connected with this are the 
dehras of the Gosdfns at Hardwar and Karnal. 


The mandir of Jugal Kishor in Guli is old having been in existence 
for 400 years, Jt contains 145 metal images of Radha, Krishn and 
Salig Kain, each 14 feet high. lLts administration vests in a Bairdgi 
pujirt, a Vaishnava, by got Achtar. The use of charas is ceremonial. 
Bhog is offered and then distributed among all those present. The 
sacred jamr is lit in the evening, Connected with this are the shrines 
in Sari, Purana, Karnal, Japrdéli, Gangu, Nismali and in Tabiré. 


The Katds fountain isa Tfrath Of the temple built round it the 
oldest is the one called Raghdnath ji kA Mandar. Here the Katas Raj 
fair is held on Ist Baisakh, and the neighbouring villagers bathe on the 
somawats amdwasya and at solar and lunar eclipses, Katas is derived 
from katakh, ‘an eye’. because atthe creation water fell from the eye of 
Shiva at thie spot and formed the spring. When the Péndus reached it 
all but Yudhishtara drank its water and became senseless, but be sprinkl- 
ed some of the water on them and restored their senser. Hence it is 
also called Amarkund. On the north-west the water is very deep and 
is believed to be fathomless, so Katae is also called Dharti k4 netri or 
‘the eye of earth.’ Stone images of Ram Chandar, Lakshman, Sita and 
Handman stand in the Raghtndth mandar. They are 5 tt high. 
The temple is in charge of Bairégis who recite Ragbundth’s mantra. 
Other temples have been built by Rajds and private persons and 
shivdlas are attached to them. The pu/dris are Brahmans. 


The peak in Jhelum called Tilla is 25 miles south-west of the town pitta 
of that name. Gurdé Gorakhnath settled at Tilla in the Tretayug Jogian. 
atter Ramchandar and adopted Ral Nath as his disciple Bal Nath 
underwent penance on Tilla henee it was called Bal Nath’s Tilla after 
him. Raji Bhartari, a disciple of Gurd Gorakhnétb, also learnt to 
Practise penance from Bal Nath at Tilla and a cave at Tilla is named 
after him to this day. It is said that owing to a dispute between ‘he 
Raja and his fellow disciples he cut off part of Jilla and carried it to 
Jhang where it forms the Kirdna hill. Tilla is the head-quarters of the 
Jogis and from a remote periud all the other places of the Jogis in the 
Punjab have been under it. ‘he ancient mandirs on this hill were all 
destroyed during the Mubammadan inroads, and the existing temples 
were all built in the reign of Raja M4n. A fair is held bere on the 
shtvrdtri, but as the road is a difficult one and the water bad, people do 
not attend it in great numbers. Most of the Jogis visit the place ona 
shivrdtre in order to see the cave, and laymen go too there. Food is 
supplied by the gaddinashin but some people use ther own. A lamp 
has been kept burning in ore of the temples for a very jong time. It 
consumer a ser of oil in 24 hours. Jogis chant a mantra when they go 
to see it, but this mantra is not disclosed to avy one buta Jogi. It 1s 
transmitted by one Jogi to another 

Kohat town possesses a thén Jogian which is visited by Hindus 
from Kohét and Tiréh. Its péfrs dress in red and have their ears torn. 


NN 
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Near Bawanna are the shrines of Barn4th and Lachi Ram. At the 
former Hindus assemble to bathe at the Baisdkhi instead of going to 
Khushhélgarh. At the latter gatherings take pl ce several times a year. 

The mandirs of Nagat Jfiand Gopal Nath Ji in tahsil Dera Ismail 
Kkén were founded nearly 500 years ago, by Agi Ji Brahman. After 
his death his soh went to Sindh where he hecame the disciple of a Gosdin 
and acquired power to work miracles. On his return home he brought 
with him an image of Sri Gopal Nath which he enshrined in the temple 
in S. 1600. The temples were once washed away by the Indus, but the 
images were afterwards recovered and enshrined innew temples in the 
town. One of the temples contains a brass image of Nagar Jf, 1 foot 
high, seated on a throne. The other temple contains a similar image of 
Gopi Nath. Nagar J{’s temple is managed by Gosdins and Gopi 
N&th’a by a person emplored by them. A Brahman is employed in 
each temple to perform worship ete. Bhog of sweetmeat, fruits and 
milk with sugar is offered thrice a day. A sacred lamp or jot is only 
kept burning in the mandtr of Nagar Ji. Twelve mandirs and shtvdlas 
are connected with these. 


The thela or wallet of Kewal Rém.—Kewal Ram left Dera Ghazi 
Khan for Dera Ismail to become a devotee. ‘There he dwelt ina 
secluded corner of Gopi N:th’s mandir, and spread out his wallet on 
which he sat absorbed in meditation. This ¢hela (wallet) bas been 
worshiped for 400 years. Hindus have their children’s hair cut here 
and make offerings in fulfilment of vows. The chola is also performed 
here. The Brahman officiating at the temple takes all the offerings ex- 
cept the sugar which is first offered to the wallet and then thrown 
amongst the gathering to be carriel away. The sugar thus taken is 
considered sacred. The place is visited on the Baisdkhi, in Chet and in 


Bhédon, 
SAIVA CULTS IN THE HILLS. 


Tun curt oF SHIRiauL or SHRIGUL IN S1RMUR. 


Siva is not extensively worshipped under that same in the 
Punjab Himalayas, but two cults, those of Shirigul and Mahési, 
appear to be derivatives of Saivism. That of Shirigul is especially 
interesting and is described below. The home of this god is on the 
Chair’ (Char) Peak which is visible from Simla. But he is worshipped 
chiefly.in Sirmdr, from which State comes the following account of his 
myth, temples and cult :— 

Shirigul (or Sargul,? fancifully derived from sard cold) has special 
power over cold, and, according to one account, is propitiated by a fair in 
order to avert cold and jaundice. In scme dim way this attribute appears 
to be connected with the following version of the Shirigul legend :— 
Shirigul’s expeditions to Delhi were made in quest of the colossal 
vessels of brass which the Muhammadans had taken away. On his return 
his mother’s sister-in-law brought him satéu (porridge) to eat, and, as he 
had no water, it gushed out near a field at Shaya, a village in the Karli 


} See article in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
® The name is probably a corruption of Sri Guru. 
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tldga: Having washed he was about to eat the satés when suddenly 
he saw some insects in it and at once refused to eat it. After rescuing 
his kinsmen from the snake he went again to Delhi and ‘attacked the. 
Turks single-handed, killing great numbers of them, but suddenly seeing 
a stone tied to a Jor, or banyan tree, he knew that it had been sent by 
the wife of his servant (4427), by name Churd, as a signal of distress. 
Shirigul at once returned and found that all the members of Churt’s 
family, except his wife, had been transformed into one body by the 
serpents, and even to this day any branched stone is supposed to be 
Churd’s family and is much venerated. 


The following is another legend which is current regarding the 
origin of the cult: -One Bhakard, a Rajput, of Shays, had no offspring, 
and desiring a son he journeyed to Kashour where dwelt Péndn, a 
pandit, whose house Ne visited in order to consult him. ‘Lhe pandit’s 
wife, however, told Biakara that he was sleeping, and that he used to 
remain asleep for six months at a stretch. 


Bhakara was disappointed at not being able to consult the pandit, 
but being himself endowed with spiricual power, he created a 
cat which scratched the pavdié and awoke him. Learning that 
Bhakard bad thus had power to disturb his sleep, the pandit ad- 
mitted him and told him he was ¢child!ess, because be had com- 
mitted Brabm-hatid, or Brahman-murder, and that he should in 
atonement marry a Brahinan girl, by whom he would become the father 
of an incarnation, Bhakara accordingly married a Bhat girl of high 
degree and to her were born two sons, Shirigul and Chaudésar, both 
the parents dying soon after their birth, ‘he voys then went to their 
maternal uncle’s house and Shirigul was employed in grazing his sheep, 
while Chandésar tended the cows. But one day their uncle’s wife in 
malice mixed flies and spiders with Shirigul’s swé¢w or porridge, and 
when he discovered this, Shirigul threw away the food and fled to the 
forest, whereupon the saééu turned into @ swarm of wasps which 
attacked and -killed the uncle’s wife. Shirigul took up his abode in 
the Char Dhar, whence one day he saw Dell, and, being seized with 
a desire to visit it, he left Churd, a Bhor! Kanét by caste, in charge of 
his dwelling, collected a number of gifts and set out for the city, 
Halting near Jhil Rain-ké, “the lake of Rainka’’, his followers were 
attacked by a tiger which he overcame, but spared on condition that 
it should not again attack men, Again, at Kolar in the Kiarda Din, 
he subdued a dragon which he spared on the same terms, Reachin 
Delhi he went to a trader’s shop who weighed the gifts he had brought, 
but by his magic powers made their weight appear only just equal to 
the pasang or difference between the scales, but Shirigul in return sold 
him a ekein of silk which he miraculously made to outweigh all that 
the trader possessed. The trader hastened to the Mughal emperor for 
redress and Shirigul was arrested while cooking his food on unis feet, 
because in digging out a chud he had found a bone in the soil. in the 
Struggle to arrest Shirigul bis cooking vessel was overturned aod tho 
food flowed out in a burning torrent which destroyed half the city, 


‘Probably d4ur, ‘servant,’ is meant, and, if so, we should read “ Churi, the dédr, a 
Kanat by caste.” 
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Eventually Shirigul was taken before the emperor who cast him into 

rison, but Shirigul could not be tettered, so the emperor, in order to 
defile him, had a cow killed and pinioned him with the thong of its hide. 
Upon this Shirigul wrote a letter to Gigd Pir of the Bagar in Bikénér 
and sent it to him by a crow. ‘The Pir advanced with his army, defeated 
the emperor, and released Shirigul, whose bonds he severed with his 
teeth. Shirigul then returned to the Char Peak. 


During his absence the demon Asur Dantn had attacked Chur, 
completely defeating him and taking possession of half the peak. 
Shirigul thereupor cursed Churi who was turned into a stone still to be 
seen on the spot, and assailed Asur Dénun, but without success, so he 
appealed to Indra, who sent lightning to his aid and expelled Asur 
Dénén from the Char. The demon in hie flight struck his head against 
a hill in Jubbal, and went right through it; the Ui rave still exists to 
testify to this. Thence he passed through the Sainj Nadi and across 
the Dh4rla into the Tons river, by which he reached the ocean. The 
Dhérla ravine still remains to prove the truth of the legend,' 


Another account says nothing of Shirigul’s visit to Delhi, but makes 
Bhakara the Rané of Shay4. It further says that Shirigul became a 
bhagat or devotee, who left his home to live on the Chir Peak upon 
which Siva dwelt, Gaining greater spiritual power from Siva, Shirigul 
caused all the boys of the neighbourhood to he afflicted with worms 
while he himself assumed the form of 2 Bhét and wandered from village 
to village, proclaiming that if the boys’ parents built him # temple on 
the Dhér he would enve them all. ‘The temple was built on the Char 
Peak and Shirigul began to be considered a separate deity. 


The temple of Shirigul at Churidhar is square and faces 
east. It has but one storey, nine feet in height, with a verandah, 
and its roof consists of a gable, the topmost beam (44inwar) of 
which is adorned with brass vessels (anda) fixed to it by pegs. Out 
side the temple is hung a necklace (md/d) of small pieces of wood 
(kharéri}. There is only one door, on which figures etc. have been 
carved. Inside this temple is another smaller temple also of deodér, 
shaped like a dome, and in this is kept the Zing which is six inches high 
and four inches in circumference. It ie made of stone and is placed in 
ajalahri or vessel of water, which, too, is of stone, No clothes or 
ornaments are placed on the /ing. 


t An instance of the countless legends which explain natural features by tales of Siv4’s 
rowess, or attribute them to his emanations. Below is one attr:buted to Shirigul himself. 
he Sikan k4 Pani legend says that in the old times an inhabitant of Jlojar village weut 

to Shirigul at tbe Chur Peak and asked the deotd to give him a canal in his village. Ue 
stayed three days at the peak and did uot eat or drink anything. Shirigul appeared in a 
wonk’s garb aud gave him a tuméd full ot water, whicu the god covered with a leaf telling 
the man not to open it on his way home, but at the place where ke wanted the canal to run. 
On reaching Sikan the man opened the tumbd avd found in it a snake which sprang out 
and ranaway. Water flowed behind the snake, and a small caval still flows in Sikan and 
waters several villages. Being thus disappointed, the man again went (o the Chur and the 
god agam gave him a éuméd, telling him to throw the water and say, Niche Jhojar, 
Upar Jhajal—‘Jhojar village below and a watertall above it,’ and he should nave plenty 
of water. But tlie man agam forgot and said Upar Jhojar, Niche Jhajal—Jhojar othe 
and the waterfall below,’ This mistake caused the water to flow below the village and tha 
ouly in a small quantity, 
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A worshipper brings with him his own Bhét, who acts as pwidri. 
The Bhat must not eat until he has performed the worship and made 
the offerings. He first bathes in the adjacent spring, puts on clean 
clothes and lights a lamp, burning gf, not oil, before the idol. Then 
he takes a brass /ofd of fresh water, and sprinkles it over the idol and 
the floor of the temple with a branch of the chikhon or chhdénbar shrub, 
He next fills a spoon with fire, ghi, and the leaves of the satharchdl 
and /ahésré odoriterous plants found on the Dhér, and burns them 
before the idol, holding the spoon in his right hand, while he rings a 
bell with his left, and repeats the names of ¢tlraths and avatdrs only. 
After this office he blows a conch, terminating it with a pros- 
tration to theidol. It may be performed at any time. The sdéri 
or worshipper now bathes, puts on clean clothes, and prostrates bhim- 
self before the idol. After this he may make the offerings which 
consist of a ratti' of gold or silver, money, ghé (but not more than 
two chhitdits), a pice or two, small vessels, andas of pewter or copper, 
which are hung on the temple, and a he-goat. The benefits sought 
are secular, not spiritual, and the worship is expected to ward off 
evil, 

Jdga or uninterrupted worship for a whole nignt can only be per- 
formed at the temple, asthe /ing must not be removed from it. A lamp 
in which gi, not oil, is burnt, is placed all night before the /¢ng, and 
in the course of the night three offices are performed, one at evening, 
another at midnight, and the third at morn. At this last the pujare 
feeds the god ; water is poured over the back of a he-goat, and if the 
animal shivers, it is believed that the god has accepted the offering and 
the goat is killed. ‘The head is offered to the god and taken by the 
pujdrs on his behalf, the remainder being cooked and eaten. Or the 
goat is not killed but let loose, and it then becomes the property of the 
Dewa.? 

Another account says the two men, a pudri and a Dewa, accom- 
pany the worshipper, the former receiving the goat’s head, and the 
latter the other offerings. ° 


Other temples to Shirigul. 
1—At Ménal. 


Shirigul has also a temple at Manal, which was built by Ulga 
and Jojra, Déwas, as the following legend tells :— 


In order to enhance his sanctity Shirigul made an effigy. This he 


1 Ratt! is a weight equal to eight grains of rice or 1j of a grain (Eng. weight). 


‘ *'Tho Déwas ure a class of Kanets or Bhéts, hold to be peculiarly the men of the 
god, 


2 The pujdri kindles fire on a stono and offers invense, made of ghi, payf and 
katarchdr leaves, while he recitew the following manfra:—Ao aur wanaspa.d punarwar 
birié mékhtv, Sarb such, soji.... Larchhak bha uang, nomi, usm, gaus sagnam, chére 
hoti, Darsaugnun, namo nani jauty, mashnd, jiyd buamdu, nandar odu, odarkas tari gabre, 
meri inasni, miyd saga, bhigam, jismar, j.sanbar, bhdshé jamandwar, pibat hér, parbim, 
parchaniin, hasht phavré, parbarsdi, korshénti, shémén shanti, neab kéli, dedua ehdati, 
bhoriteri, pati juari, kérd dabdle, sargal deot4 ki kira dabéle, Bijal, Bijéi ki kéra 
dabélo chur, wa mur wa Diligadb kéru dabéle, Char bhéi Mab4shé, ard dabéle, Ganga, 
Hardwav, Badri Kidar kira dabélo, patri jbari. 
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placed with some lamps 1n a basin which he floated on the Jalal stream 
in Bhadon. The basin reach:d Shakohal village in Pachhid tahsil, 
and there a RAjpat of the Sapdla (=.sapéla or snake charmer) family of 
Chandlag saw it. Struck with amazement, he challenged -it to float 
on if ademon, but if a deity to come to the bank. The basin came to 
the bank where he was standing, and the Rajput took it to his home. 
Some days later it was revealed to him that the image was that of 
Shirigul, that it would never be revered by the Rajpits who were 
ignorant of the mode of worship, and that it should be taken to Bakhuta 
where it was duly: worshipped, and hence a Dewa, Bidan by namo, 
stole it and brought it to Manal. 


A fair is held on the Haridli,! acd another on any three days of 
Séwan at Gelyon, a snall piateau in the lands of Nahra, at a &ds 
from Minal. Men and women hera dance the gi, a hill dance, and 
people exchange mora (wheat parched or boiled), maize, rice &e. 


The temple at Ménal is square, 24 cubits hi¢h, with three storeys, 
each provided with a stair to give access to the one above it. The 
property of the god is kept in the middle storey. Outside the door there 
is u wooden verandah, on which figures are carved and which is fur- 
nished with fringes of wooden pegs, wndas are also fixed on to it. The 
highest storey contaius the idol, and has the 4A¢nwar or gable like the 
Chur temple. The whole of the woodwork is stained with garé. The 
temple faces south-west. 


The temple contains 12 images of Shirigul, all placed on wooden 
shelves (gambar) in the wall, and the principal of these is the idol brought 
by Bidan. This is made of ash¢-dhdé? (bell-metal), and is five Sngers 
high by two fingers broad. with a human face. Itis clothed in masré 
or silk cloth, with a piece of broad-cloth, studded with 100 rupees and 
11 gold mokars round its neck. The remaining 11 images are of 
brass, and are of two classes, four of them being a span in height and 
® fingers wide, with a piece of masré round the neck: the other seven 
are 10 fingers high and 7 broad. The images are thus arranged :— 


3,3,3,3 22 1 22 3,33, 


the original image being in a silver chauki (throne), with a small 
umbrella over it. 


2.—At Deona and Bandal. 


The temples at Deona (Dabéna) and Bandal are similar to the one 
at Ménal. Each has a bhaudér or store-room, in charge of a bhanddrt 
or store-keeper. These bhandirs are rich, and fro.n them the pujdris, 
bdjgis, and dhandéris are paid, and pilgrims and sédhis are fed. The 
Dewéas also are maintained from the bhanddrs. 


The second class images of the Manal and Deona temples can be 
taken home by a worshipper for the performance of a ségd, as can the 
2 Hariflf is the last day of Hép,and the Sankrént of SSwan, ond derives ith name 
from hdrd, ‘ green.’ 
9 Le, eight motals. 
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first class image from that of Bandal. The image is conveyed in a 
copper coffer borne by a bare-footed pujdré on his back, and followed 
by 10 or 12 Dewas, of whom-one waves a chauri over the coffer. The 
procession is accompanied by musicians and two flags of the god. 


On arrival at the worshipper’s house, the place where the image 
is to be placed is purified, being sprinkled with Ganges water. The 
image is removed from the coffer inside the house and placed on a heap 
of wheat or maudwa. The arrival should be timed for the evening. The 
jégé vitual iss that already described. Next day the god is fed and 
taken back to his temple. The worshipper bas to pay to the pujdré and 
bdjgt each Re. 1, to the bhanddrt annas 4, and to the Déwé Re, 2 


or Rs. 3. 
3.~—-4¢ Jdmnd. 


There is also a temple of Shirigul and Jémné in Bhoj Mast. Here 
the god ie worshipped twice daily, in the morning and evening. The 
pupdri is a Bhdt, who, with the bdjgt, receives the offerings. When a 
he-goat is offered, the pujdrt takes the head, the édéjg¢ a thigh, while 
the rest is taken by the ja¢7¢ himself. The temple is like an ordinary 
hiil-house, having two storeys, in the upper of which the god lives. 
Tne door of the upper storey faces west'and that of the lower eastward, 
There is also a courtyard, 15 feet long by 10 feet wide, on this side. 
The forefathers of the people in J&mné, Pobhér, Kandon, Chawag and 
Thana, villages’ brought a stone from Chir Dhar and built this 
temple as a protection against disease. It contains an image which 
was obtained from Junga, and is furnished with a palanquin, canopy, 
singhdsan or throne and an amrate or vessel used for water in the ritual. 
The Bisu fair is held here from the Ist to the 5th of Bais&kh, and 
both sexes attend. It is celebrated by songs, dancing, and the thoda 
or mock combat with bows and arrows. 


4.—In the Péonté Tahsil. 


Shirigul has no special mandarin P&onté Tahsil, but he has several 
small mandars in villages. These contain images of stone or.a mixture 
of lead or copper. He is worshipped to the sound of conches and drums ; 
leaves, flowers and water being also offered daily, with the following 


mantra :— 
Namén 4d 414, namon brahm balé. 
Namén ad N&thi, namén shankha chakra 
Gad& padam dhért. 
Namén machh kachh baréh awatari 
Namén Néhar Singh kurb ki dhari. 
Namén asht ashteng{, namén chhait kari 
Namén Sri Suraj deoté, namon namskéré. 


‘I salute thee who wert in the beginning, who art great and supreme 
Brahma, who wert Lord of all that was in the beginning, who holdest 
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the conch, mace, quoit and lotus (in thy four hands), who revealest 
thyself in the forms of a fish, a tortoise, a bear, and a man-lion, who 
hast eight forms and who art beneticient. I also salute thee, O Sun! 
thou art worthy of adoration.’ 


5.—At Naons. 


There is another temple of Shirigul at Naoni village in the tahsil 
of Néhan. A fair is held here on the day of Hariali or first of Sdwan. 
He-goats, Aalwa or ghi are otfered. ‘The people dread him greatly. 


6.—At Sangléhan. 


There is also a deothals or ‘place of the god,’ Shirigul, at Sanglé4- 
ban. The puzéreis a Brahman and the mode of worship and offer- 
ings are similar to those at Jawdéla Mukhi’s temple. Goats are, how- 
ever, not sacrificed here, only Aalwa being offered. The fair is held 
on the Gvas day, the Katik evdf ckddsht of the lunar year, and the 30th of 
K&tik in the solar year. Only men and old women, not young girls, 
attend this fair. 


In Jaitak also there is a temple of this god. 


The Story of Sri Gul Deota of Churi Dhar in Jubbal. 


In Jubbal State, which lies to the north aud east of the Chaur 
Peak, a variant. of the Shirigul legend is current. This variant is of 
special interest, and it appears worth recording in full :— 


In the Dwapar Yuga Krishna manifested himself, and, after killing 
the *ékrhasds, disappeared. Some of them, however, begged for pardon, 
and so Krishna forgave them and bade them dwell in the northern _ hills, 
without molesting god or man. This order they all obeyed, except one 
who dwelt at Chawkhat, some seven miles north of Churi Dhdr. In the 
beginning of the present age, the Kali Yuga, he harassed both inen and 
eattle, while another demon, Neshira, also plundered the subjects of 
Bhokré,! chief of Shddga, in the State of Sirmar. . The former asur 
also raided the States of Jubbal, Taroch, Balsan, Theog, Ghond ete. 
The people of these places invoked divive protectioa, while Bhokra him- 
self was compelled to flee to Kashmir, and being without heirs, he made 
over his kingdom to his minister Dévi Ram. For twelve years Bhokré 
and his queen devoted themselves to religious meditation, and then, 
directed by a celestial voice, they returned home and performed the 
asmamedha, or great horse sactifice. The voice also promised Bhokru 
two sons who should extirpate the demons, the elder becoming as mighty 
as Siva, and the younger like Chandéshwar and saving all men from 
suffering. Ten months after their return, Bhokri’s queen gave birth to 
& ron, who. was named Sri Gul. Two years later Chandéshwar? was 


1 The Bhakra ofthe Sirmir version. Shidg4 and Shiy4 would appear to be on 
and thadame place. 


3 The Chandésar of fhe Sirmdr variant. 
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born. When the boys were aged 12 and 91, respectively, th j : 
solved to spend the evening of his life in niediags and bee ota 
war. On his way back he fell sick and died, his queen succumbing to 
her grief, at his loss, three days later. Sri Gul proceeded to Hardwir 
to perform his father’s funeral rites, and crossed the Chiri Dhir, the 
lofty ranges of which made a great impression on his mind, so much 80 
that, he resolved to make over his kingdom to his younger brother-wnd 
take up his abode on the aes On his return journey he found a man 
worshipping on the hill, and learnt from him that Siva, whose dwellin 
it was, had directed him to doso. Hearing this, Srf Gul beeeed Chdhra_e 
for this wes the name of Sivd’s devotee —to wait his return, as he too in- 
tended tu live there. He then went to Shédgé and would have made 
his kingdom to Chandéshwar, but for the remonstrances of his minister 
who advised him to only give his brother Nahula village, zc. only a 
part of his kingdom and not the whole, because if he did so, his subjects 
would certainly revolt. To this Sri Gul assented, making Dévi Ram 
regent of Sh&de4 during his own absence. 


Sri Gul then. set out for Delhi, where he arrived and put-up at a 
Bh&brA’s shop. The city was then under Muhammadan rule, and once 
when Sri Gul went to bathe in the Jamna, a butcher passed by driving a 
cow to slaughter. Sri Gul remonstrated with the man but in vain, and so 
he cut him in two, The emperor sent to srrest him, but Sri Gul killed all 
the soldiers sent to take him, and at Jength the emperor himself went to 
reer man of such daring. When the emperor saw him he kissed his 
feet, promised never again to kill 2 cow in the presence of a Hittlu. So 
Sri Gul forgave him. He was shout to return to the shop when he 
heard from Chdéhra that a demon was about to pollute the Char Peak, 
so that it could not become the abode of agod. Sri Gul thereupon 
created a horse, named Shanalwi and, mounted on it, set out for Chiri 
Chandhri. In the evening he reached Buiriya, near Jag4dhri, next day at 
noon Sirmiir, and in the evening Shédeé, his capital. On the following 
day he arrived at his destination by way of Bhil-Khari, where he whet- 
ted his sword ona rock which still bears the marks. Thence he rode 
through Bhairég in Jubbal, and halting at Kdléb4gh, a place » -rth of 
Chari Choti, he took some grains of rice, and, reciting incantations, 
threw them on the horse’s back, therebv turning it into a stone, which 
to this day stands on the spot. Sri Gul then went out to Chéri Choti 
and there he heard of the demon’s doings. Next morning the demon 
came with a cow’s tail in his hand to pollute the Peak, but Chahra saw 
him and told Sri Gul, who killed him on the spot with a stone. The 
stone fell in an erect position, so the place is called Auripotli * to this 
day. It lies eight miles from the Char Peak. After the demon had 
been killed, the remainder of his army advanced from Chawkhat, to 
attack Sri Gul, but he destroyed them all. Then he told Chabré to 
choore .a place for both of them to live in, and be chose a spot between 
Chiri Chot{ and Kél&b4ch. Sri Gul then sent for Dévi R&m and his 


1 Aurf means an erect stone, potls, the hide of acow orbuffalo. It is also said that 
the cow’s hide which the demon had in hia hand, ns well as the stone which Sri Gul threw 
at him, ars still to ba seen on the spot. 


00 
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(the minister’s) two sons from Shédg4, and divided his kingdom amon 
them, thus:—To Dévi Rém he gave, ¢.e. assigned, the State with the 
village of Kérlf!; to the elder son Rabbu he gave Jorna, the pargana 
of Bhéhal, Jalkhéli in Jubbal State, Balsan, Theog, Ghond and Ratesh 
States, and pargana Pajhdéta in Sirmir, and to Chhind, the younger gon 
he allotted Saréhan, with the following parganas: Hamil, Chhatta’ 
Chandlég, Chandné, Satétha, Pandtra, Néwal, Suék, Chénju, Barg Fi 
Sunthé, in Jubbal State, and Taréch, with Lédé& and Kénera, in the 
Sirmir State, as far as that part of Jauns4r which is now British terri- 
tory. Dévi Ram and his two sons built a temple to Sri Gul between 
Chéti Chiri and Kélébégh ; which is still in existence, amd the younger 
brother also built a dao, which held no water until Sri Gul filled it, 


When the three new rulers had finisled building their rdj-dhanfs2 
Srf Gul sent for them and bade them govern their territories well, and 
he made the people swear allegiance to them. On Dévi Rém’s death 
his third son, by his second wife, succeeded to his State. Srf Gul bade 
the three rulers instal, when he should have disappeared, an image of hime 
self in the temple at each of their capitals, and side by side with them 
to erect smaller temples to Chahré. He also directed that their descend- 
ants should take with them his image wherever they went and to what- 
ever State they might found, and there instal it in a temple. With 
these instructions he dismissed the ministers and their subjects. After 
a reign of 150 years, Sri Gul disappeared with Chihrd, who became 
known as Chihra Bir, while Srf Gul was called Sri Gul Dedta. 


Two centuries later, when the descendants of Rabbiand Chiné had 
reatly multiplied, those of them who held Jorna migrated to Ménal 
in the Bharmaur ¢/dga, where they built a temple for Sri Gul’s image, 
The R&j4 of Sirmir assigned half the land of the pargana for its main- 
tenance. Some of Chint’s descendants settled in Deéna, a village in 
Sirmdr, where they, too, built a temple. t 


According to this qudsé-historical legend Sri Gul was a king, who 
was, we may conjecture, supplanted in his kingdom by his chief minis- 
ter’s family. This minister’s sons divided the kingdom into three parta, 
each of them ruling one part—precisely what happened about a century 
ago in State of Bashahr. The old capitals of Jorna,’ Sardban‘* (in 
Jubbal State), and Shd4dg4 (apparently in Sirmur) are, with Deén4, to 
this day the centres at which the grain collected on behalf of the god 
is stored. A patha® is collected from every house. 


1 Should probably read :—To Dévf Rém he assigned his own State of Shidga 
with tho addition of Kérli; to Rabbi, Jorné, ashis capital, with Bhéhal etc., and to Chhfnd 
Saréhan as his capital, with ete. 


2 Royal residence or capital. 


§ The god in Jorns is called GévénG, from gon, ‘ sky ’ inthe Pahéri dialect. He 
has one eye turned towards the sky, and hence is so named. 


4 The god in Sardban is called Bijat. 


* The patha is a basket-like measure made of iron or brass and holding some two 
aére of grain. 
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Every year the descendants of Rabbi and Chini who settled in. 


Sirmar take the god’s image from Sardéhan or Jorna in Jubba! to their 
own villages, in which temples have been built to him. Some 50 
kérddrs (officials) and begéris (corvée labourers) accompany. the god, and 
each house offers him Re. | and a patha of grain, but if any one desiree 
to offer a gold coin, he must give the kdrddrs, musicians and puz4rie 
Rs. 6, Rs. 12, or even Rs 25. Anyone who refuses to make a ahidabea 
or offering will, it is believed, meet with ill luck. 


Like many other gods in the hills, Sri Gul exercises civil and crim- 
inal jurisdiction. Anyone doing wrong in his capital has to take the 
god to Hardwar, or, for a petiy offence, pay him a gold coin. Oaths are 
also taken on the god’s imige at Saréhan and Jorna, in cases in which 
enquiry has failed to elicit the truth, by parties to cases in the States of 
Jubbal, Balsan, Taréch and Sirmar. The god reserves judgment for 
three or six months, daring which period the party who is in the wrong 
is punished by some calamity. 


Connected with the cult of Shirigul is that of the dual god Bijat 
and his sister Bijai. 


The legend of Bijat, the lightning god, which is connected with 
that of Shirigul, relates that when the Asur Agyasur, the great demons 
who were hostile to the gods, assailed the Chir Peak and the temple 
of Shirigul thereon, the god -fell upon them in the form of lightning, 
whence an image fell to earth at Sarahan in Jubbal, and at that 
place a temple was built for the nnage, which was placed, with 
other images, in it. From Saréhan a Dewa, the ancestor of the present 
Déwas of Deona, brought a stone idol of Bijat to Deona, and this is now 
the principal image in the temple, and is considered to possess the most 
power.’ There are 27 other.images, all of brass. 


The stone idol is to the left of all the minor images, and is never 
clothed or ornamerited. Of the rest four ate covered with old silk 
(masri), and have pieces of woollen stuff round their necks, studded 
with 86 rupees, and 15 gold wohars. The remaining 23 have no clothes 
or ornaments. All have human faces. 


The fair of Bijat is held on any three days between Baisékh lst 
and the end of: Jeth. It is called Bisu, because it is usually held in 
Baisékh, and is held annually in Deona, and every third or fourth year 
in Chokar, Sanej and Andheri villages. It resembles the fair at Maénal, 
and the toda game is played. 


The temple of Bijat at Bandal was founded in this wise. The 
Déwés at Deona multiplied, and so one of them came to Béndal with 
a brass image of Bijat from the temple there, and built- a scparate 
temple. There are now 52 images of Bijat in the Bdndal temple. All 


3 Precedence of deities in a temple.—The presiding image is that which is the most 

povverful and ts placed fa the centre, the others heing placed on either sidc of it in the order 

of their powers, the more powerfnl being seated near the presiding imago, and the others 

further from it. Depondants occupy lower seats in froct, All the images face fo the weet 
n the high hills. 


The cult 
Bijat, 
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are of brass, with human faces. Only the five primary images are 
clothed, and these have garments studded with rupees and gold mohars. 
They are considered to possess more power than the remaining 47, and 
the principal of them, the one brought from Deona, is placed in the 
centre and reposes in a silver chauke 


Bijai, as a goddess, has a temple, seven storeys high, at Batroli 
where the image is of brass and has a woman’s face. It is clothed in 
silk and ornamented. The Bhéts, but not the Kanets, serve as puséris. 
A pilgrim to the temple is fed once on behalf of the god. When a 
he-goat is sacrificed the blood is sprinkled over the temple. Fora 
jagdé the idol is taken to a worshipper’s house where a he-goat is killed 
and the flesh distributed among those present. The ritual resembles 
that of Shirigul, but there is no fair. 


Closely connected with the cult of Bijat is that of the goddess 
Ghatriéli,1 who has a temple at Panjéhan in Raink& tahsfl, similar to 
that of Rijat at Batrol. The ritual is also the same, and no fair is 
held. The legend regarding this temple avers that a certain Kanet 
chieftain, Bija by name, of Tathwa village, once sallied forth with 
eighteen of his followers to attack his enemies in D&har. When 
the assailanls reached Dahar they were seized with a sudden panic 
and fled homeward, but on reaching Bholné, a mile from Daéhar, 
they met some women bearing pitchers. On asking who thoy were, 
they were told that the women belonged to Jam-log, a villaye at 
which a jdgd in honour of Bijat was being celebrated, and that 
they had come to fetch water. Bija asked if he and his companions 
could see the jégd, and was told that they cuuld come and see it, but 
must show no fear of what they saw even when offered seats of serpents 
and scorpions by the people of Jam-log. The women also said they 
would be offered grains of iron to eat and gave them rice which they 
eould eat instead, cancealing the iron Lastly, the women said that 
if they were desired to take the image to their house for the celebration 
of a sdgd, they should seize it and flee with it, but must on no account 
look back. Accordingly Bija and tis men went to Jam-log where they 
found three images being worshipped with great pomp, and were told 
that the finest imaga to which the greates! reverence was paid was that 
of Bijat, the second tha‘ of Baiji, and the third that of Ghatriéli. Bija, 
on the pretence that he desired to worship the images, was allowed td 
draw near with his companions, and they then seized the images and 
fled. The men of Jam-log pursued them without success, but Bija’s 
eighteen -companions looked back and perished. Bija, however, veached 
his house in safety, and concealed the image in his granary, which was 
nearly empty. When he opened the granary in the morning it was full 
to overflowing. Bija fell senseless at this portent, and was only revived 
by the sacrifice of eighteen he-goats over him. Then one of the three 
gods took possession of a man, who began to nod his head saying 
he was Bijat, the god, and could not remain in Tathwa, as it was not 
becoming for him to live with his sisters, so the image of Bijat was 
sent to Sar4han in Jubbal where it still remains. The people of Tathwa 
then separated, dividing their property, some going to settle in Kéndi 
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and the otbers remaining in Tathwa. The image of the goddess Bijéi 
fell to the men of KA&ndi, and is now at Batrol of Das&kn& 2/07, while 
Ghatri4li remained at Tathwa and her temple waa established at 
Panjéhan in Thakri d/o). 


Every year Bijat gives his sister Bijdi a rupee for sweetmeats, and 
whenever either of them goes to visit the other, the host entertains the 
guest with a he-goat, and gives him or her a rupee. Bijat always gives 
Bijéi twice as much as she gives him. 


It is not expressly stated that Bijat aud Bijéi are twin deities, but 
there is a similar pair in Bhur Singh and his sister, and Bhur Singh 
appears to be identifiable with Bure Singh and Bhéri Singh the twin of 
Kéli Singh. 


At Pejarli in Sirmdr is a temple dedicated to Bhur Singh and his 
sister Debi (Devi), the children of a Bh&t of Pénwé4h village. When 
their mother died the Bh&t married again, and their step-mother during 
his absence from home used to treat them harshly. Once she sent 
Bhur Singh to tend cattle in the forest, and as on his return home 
in the evening one of the calves was missing, she sent him back to find 
it by hook or by crook. When the Bhat reached home he found his 
son had not returned, and in going to search for him found him and the 
lost calf both lying dead at the spot where the shrine now stands. 
Meanwhile Debi, who had been given in marrage to a one-eyed man, 
was, in her mortification, returning home; she passed the place where 
Bhur Singh lay dead, and stricken with grief threw herself from her 
dols over the cliff. The brother and sister are now worshipped together 
as Bhur Singh. There are two temples, one at Pejarlf, the other on 
the high hill known as Bhur Singh ki dhér. The pusdrts are two 
Bhats, one for Bhut Singh and ove for Debi, and at the fair, on the 
Katik sudt thddsht, no one dances save the pu drt of Debi, and he 
dances by night in the temple so that the people may not see him, and 
at midnight coming out of the shrine leaps on to a great rock above a 
high cliff. Standing there for a few moments he gives one oracle, and 
no more, in answer to a question. On returning to the temple he 
swoons, but is speedily and completely revived by rubbing. Mean- 
while, when the secret dancing begins the men of the Panél famil 
form a line across the door of the temple, and those of the Kathéar 
temple rushing upon them with great violence break the line and enter 
the temple, but leave it again after touching the idol. As Bhur Singh 
is known to live on nothing but milk, animals are never sacrificed. 


In Karnél and Ambéla Jaur Singh is worshippea with Gugga, 
Nér Singh, K4la Singh and Bure Singh. He is said to be R&jé Jemar, 
the usual name of Gugga’s father, but the twin jora) brothers of 
Gugga, Arjan and Surjan, are also worshipped as Jaur. 


Kéli Singh and Bhiri Singh sometimes have twin shrines and 
Sr Singh is said to be another name for one or both of them. 


Relations of 
Bijat and 
Bijéi 
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The head-quarters of this god are at Sion, a village in Rainka 
tahsil, where he has a temple on a small hillock, at the foot of 
which flows the Giri. It is close to the village and shaped like a 
hitl-house with two storeys only. The ground floor: has a door 
facing to the north, while the upper storey has ro door, and one ascends 
by small steps through the first storey. It is only lighted by sky-lights 
The gods are kept on » gambar or wocden shelf. Thera is one large 
brass idol and several smaller ones. The idols are shaped like a saat 
bust. The big idol is in the middle, the others being placed on either side 
of it. On the left the second place is held by the god Sirmdri, who is 
the god of Sirmur, but who is not independent, being always ‘found in 
the company of bigger god, and has no temple of his own. There is also 
an image of Dévi Shimldsan. The idols on the immediate right 
of the big one only go to Hardwar and other places, while the 
rest are stationary. They go out because they are kept clean for 
that purpose. ‘The others are ina dirty state. All these idols except 
those of Sirmiri and Shimlésan, represent Mahésu. The middle 
one is the most important, and there is no difference in the 
others. Milk and goats are offered in the temple, which is only opened 
every Sunday and Wednesday and on a Sankr4nt. Worship is held at 
1] aM. and at sunset in the same way as in Shirigul’s temple, but 
there is one peculiarity, in that the devotees of Mahésu who own 
buffaloes generally offer milk on the day of worship If there is a 
death or birth in the family of the Déwé4, the temple must be closed 
for 20 days because neither a jatre nor a Déwé can enter the temple 
within 20 days of a domestic occurrence. The Déw& must not indulge 
in sexual intercourse on the day of worship or two previous days, and 
hence only two days in the week are fixed for worship. The morning 
worship is called dhzép dénd and the evening sandhid. Legend says 
that one moraing the god Mahdsu appeared in a dream and told the 
ancestor of the present Déwé to seek iu the Giri and build him a temple 
in the village. Accordingly the Déw4 went to the Girf and found 
on its banks the big idol, which is also called jaldsan (¢.-e. set up in 
water). Mahdsu is rot so widely believed in as Shirigul or Paras Rém. 
The present Déwé says he is 12th in descent from the man who found 


the idol. 


The Jagra of Mahkdsu.—This festival, which 1s peculiar to Kangra. 

in Tahefl Rainka, is celebrated on the 4th and 5th day of the dark haif 
of Bhédon. On the third of the same half the /cotd’s flag is erected on 
the bank of a stream, and on the 4th people arrive, who are served 
with free dinners, On the night between the 4th and 5th the people do 
not sleep the whole night. On the 5th, at about $ p.m., the deotd is 
taken out of the temple. But if it is displeased, it becomes so heavy 
that even four or five ren cannot remove it.. The music is played and 
rayers offered. At this time seme men dance and say an oracle has 
Aessendad on them. They show their superior powers in curious ways. 
Some play with fire ; others put earth on their heads. They answer 
questions put by those who are in want.of the deotd’s’ help. Some: 
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one among these dancing men explaine the cause of the displeasure of 
the deotd, and then piigrims and pujdris make vows, whereupon the 
deoté gets pleased and makes iteelf light and moveable. Now a pro- 
cession is made, headed by the deoéd’s flag, which when Lrought to the 
stream, is sprinkled with water, after which the procession returns to 
the temple, where dancing is kept going till morning. A good dinner 
with wine is given to the people in the temple yard. 


THE CULT oF MAHASU IN THE SIMLA Hitts.1 


Mahdsu, who has given his name to the well-known hill near 
Simla, is a deity. whose cult is making such progress that he is bound 
soon to take a foremost place in the hillman’s pantheon. His histo 
as told by the manager of hiv temple at Anel, the head-quarters of his 
worship, is as follows :— When vast portions of the world were ruled 
by demons, between the Tons and Pabar rivers dwelt a race of evil 
spirits whose chief, Kirmat dduu, loved to wallow in human blood. 
Twvice a year he claimed a victim from each hamlet in his jurisdiction. 
In Madrat, a village above the Tons where the demons held their 
sports, lived two pious Brahmans to whom the gods had granted seven 
sons. Six of them had already been slain on the demon’s altars 
and he had cast his eye onthe seveuth. His aged parents waited in dread 
for the half-yearly sacrifice, the more so in that he was the only son they 
had left to liberate their spirits at the funeral pile. But several months 
before the sacritice the wife became possessed. A trembling fell upon 
her and in a piercing voice she kept on shrieking—“ Mabésu— 
Mahfsu—Mahdsu of Kashmir will save our child.’ Her husband, 
Una Bhét, could not interpret the pertent for he had never heard 
Mah4su’s name, co he asked her what her raving meant. Still in her 
trance of inspiration she replied that in Kashmir there reigned Mahdsu 
a mighty god who would save their son from the demon’s clutches if 
he himself would but plead before his shrine. But Kashmir was far 
away and Una Bhét very old, ‘so he laughed in sorrow at her fancy. 
“ How can I,” he asked, “* who am stricken in years and weak of body 
make a pilgrimage to such a distant land? The boy is already dead 
if his life depends on such a journey.” But bia wife did not heed bia 
weakness and at length her possession grew so. violent that the 
Brahman set out on hislonely journey, more to soothe her thau from any 
hope of succour. He did not even know the road uatil a -neighbour 
told him that at the famous shrine of Devi in Hétkoti there was a 
Brahman who had seen the holy places of Kashmir. Thither then he 
turned and begged information from the priest. But Pandit Nag, the 
Brahman, scoffed at the idea of such an enterprise. “ Your eyescre dim ”, 
be said in scorn, “ your legs tottering and your body worn and wasted ; 
you will surely die on the way. I, who am strong and in the prime of 
life, took full twelve years to do the pilgrimage.” But Una Bhét having 
once left his home was eager to do his utmost to save his only remaining 
son ; and at last the Pandit set him on his road with a blessing. 

As the old man toiled up the hill path, his limbs were suddenly 
filled with youthful vigour and his body lifted into the air. Next he 
found himself by a tank beneath whose waters the great Mahdeu dwelt, 

* By H. W. Emerson, Exq., C. 9, 
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though he knew it not. And as he stood in wonder on its margin 
one of the god’s wazirs, Chekurya by name, appeared before him and 
asked bim what he wanted. Una Bhét in eager words told him how 
arace of cruel demons vexed his country, how their chief had slauch- 
tered six of his sons upon their altars and purposed to take the seventh 
and how his wife had trembled and called upon Mahd4su’s name When 
Chekurya had heard all this he bade the Brahman retire to a field be- 
hind the tank and there wait in silence fo the coming of Mahdsu who 
would help him in his need He had heen gone but a short time when sud- 
denly from the ground beside him arose a golden image which he pressed 
to be Mahésu. He clutched it tightly to his breast, pouring ont a piti- 
ful appeal. “I will not let yon go ”’, he cried, “ until you pledge yonr 
word to rescue my only son. Either take my life or come with me” 
Mahésu comforted him with a promise of succour. “ I brave heard your 
prayer”, he said, ‘' and will surely save vour child from the demon. © Re- 
turn now to your home and there make a plough of solid silver with 
a share of pure gold, and having put in ita pair of bullocks whose 
necks have never borne the yoke loosen wel! each day a portion of yoar 
land. On the seventh Sunday hence I, with my brothers, ministers and 
army will come and rid your people of those noicome spirits. But on that 
day be careful that you do no ploughing.’ These words were scarcely utter- 
ed when the image slipped from the Brahman’s grasp and in the twinkling 
of an eye he found himself once more within his village. There having 
told of the wonders that had happened on hia way, he made, in obedienca 
to the god, a plough of solid silver with a share of burnished gold. There- 
in he yokeda pair of bullocks whick had never drawn plough before 
and each day ploughed deep a portion of his lands On the sixth Sun- 
day after his return he did his daily task but had only turned five furrows 
when out of each sprang the image ofa deity. Krom the first came 
Bhotu, from the next Pabasi, out of the third rose Bashik and Chaldu 
from the fourth. All these are brothers called by the common affix of 
Mahfsu. From the fifth furrow appeared their heavenly mother, and 
all about the field the god’s officers and a countless army sprang like 
mushrooms through the loosened earth. Chekurya,! the minister, was 
there with his three colleagues, hapla. Kailu and Kailat, as well as 
Chaharya who holds a minor office. When the Brahinan firat saw them 
he fell senseless on the ground, but the god’s attendants soon revived his 
courage and bade him show them where the demons dwelt ‘’hen he 
took them to adeep dark pool where Kirmat dénu held his revels and 
there they found the demon king attended by his hosts of evil spirits. 
Forthwith Mah4sn challenged him to mortal conflict and a sanguinary 
battle followed which ranged along the river bank and up the neighbour- 
ing hills. But the evil spirits had not the strength to stand before the 
gode so they were routed with much carnage and in a short time only 
their leader Kirmat dénz still lived. Alone he fled across the mountains 
until he reached the Pabar hard pressed by his relentless foes. They 
caught him at Niwd4ra in the Dhddi State and hacked him up to pieces 
upon a rock, which to this day bears marks of many sword cuts. 

In such wise was the land rid of the demons, but the lowlanders say 
the hillmen still have the manners of their former rulers. Their habita 

1 There is a Kaila in Chamba also, 
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are unclean, their customs filthy, they neither wash nor change their 
clothes nor understand the rites of trac religion. However this may be, 
the army came back in triumph to Madrat, where the four brothers par- 
celled out the land between them dividing it to suit the physical infirmi- 
ties of each. For a misadventure had marred to some extent the glory of 
their enterprise. Mahasu, it will be remembered, had pledged his word 
to Una Bhat that he would come and succour him upon the seventh 
Sunday but either in impatience or through a miscaloulation of the date, 
the god arrived a week nefore his time. Thus the mother and her sons 
were waiting buried underneath the earth for Una Bhét to break its sun- 
baked crust and as he drove his plough three members of the family were 
injured by its blade Bhotu was damaged in the knee so that thence- 
forth he was lame; Pabasi had a small piece cut out of his ear; whilst 
Bashik’s vision was obscured by the thrusting of the ploughshare into 
his eye. The fault of course was not the Brahman’s, for if the very 
gods select the sixth of any period to embark on a venture, they must 
expect the ill-fortune which attends the choice of even numbers to find 
them out. Se Bhotx henceforth preferred to rest his injured leg within 
his temple at Anel and thence he exercises sway around its precincts. 
A portion of the GarhwaAl State fell to Pabasi’s lot and there he spends a 
year in turn at each of his six country seats. To him was allotted part 
of the tract now comprised in British Garhwél and though defective 
eyesight prevents his making lengthy tours he journeys in successive 
years to the four main centres of his worship. Chaldu, it was justly 
felt, being sound in every limb could well fend for himself, so to bim 
was granted no specitic territory ; so long as he observed his brother’s 
rights, he was free to exercise dominion wherever he could find a follow- 
ing. Experience justified this estimate of ‘‘haldu’s powers, for his 
worship now extends over a wide expanse of country. Itis he who is 
venerated in the Simla States, where his devotees are growing more 
numerous each year. Twelve years on end he spends in wandering amongst 
his subjects, and every house must then give Rs. 1-8 to his ministers. 
The priests and temple managers take the rapee for their own use, 
or current charges, but store the annas in the god’s treasury. Besides 
this the peasants have to provide instruments of music and ornaments of 
silver in houour of their deity and also grain and other offerings to feed 
his following. They must therefore feel relieved when the long tour- 
ing season is cupleted and the sod can spend an equal period at ease 
within his shrine, which was built in a village close to where his brother 
Bhotu lives, 


Chaldu Mahdsu is the member of the family revered or dreaded as the 
ease may be by many villages in Bashabr, but the people of that State tell 
a different story of his advent to those parts. The dynasty, they gay, 
ruled in Kashmir where the first-born held his court attended by his bro- 
thers, ministers and hosts of minor deities, The only blot upon the bright- 
ness of his elory was the presence of a rival god, by same Chacrélu, with 
whom he long had carried on a bitter feud, but one day Mah4su lured his 
foe within his reach and drawing his sword smote him, below the belt. 
Witha gaping wound Chasr4lu fled in terror taking his life with him, whilst 
Mahasu with his whole army of retainers rose in'pursuit. But the chase 
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was long, for the fugitive wae fleet of foot and had gone some distance be- 
fore his enemies had grasped the situation. Over ranges of snow-clad peaka, 
down wiuding valleys and through dense forests for many days the hue 
and cry chased close behind the flesing god, gaining slowly but surely 
on him until at length he was all but in their grasp. Chasréln spent 
and worn was just about to yield his life when he espied a cavern 
with a narrow opening, going deep into the rocky mountain side and 
into this he darted as his nearest foe was inact to cut him down. 
There he lay concealed, gathering new strenyth and courage, whilst 
his ancient enemy held counsel with his ministers. ‘ Who of all my 
many servants’, asked Mahdsu,*‘ is bold enough to drive Chasrélu 
from his lurking place’? But no one had the courage to assaalt the 
god thus entrenched in his stronghold; only a minor deity whose nate 
was Jakh proposed a plan. ‘ Let the accursed dog ’, he said, “ stay 
in his gloomy cavern doomed to eternal darkness., [ with four other 
of your gods will stand as sentinels upon the five approaches to his 
burrow, so that he cannot tike flight either by the mountain passes or 
by the valleys or by the river We will be surety for his safe keeping, 
if in reture you grant us sole jurisdiction over our respective charges 
end pledge your word te. leave us undisturbed’? Mahdsu would havo 
liked to see his ancient enemy withered up before his eyes, but in 
default of any other way to wreak his vengeance he at last approved 
Jakh’s plan, renouncing all control over the actions of his former 
servants. Then departing with his brothers and the rest of his court 
he found a heaven after many wanderings in the village of Anel 
which kas ever since remained the centre of his worship. The five 
wardens of the marches on their part renained behind to keep unceasing 
watch and ward upon all exits from the cave. Jakh, who dwells in 
Janglik, watches the mountain passes to the north; Bheri Ndg of 
Tangnu keeps gaard upon the Pabar river and a valley to the west ; 
whilst if the prisoner should escape his vigilance and hasten to the 
south he must pass the watchful eyes of Chillam and Nardin who 
have their temples in Dudi and Ghosw&ri. The last custodian is 
Nig of Peka or Pekian who stays as sentinel upon the road. 


Though Chasrf4lu, eribbed, cabined and ‘confined on every side had 
thus to stay within his dungeon yet as the years passed by be won his 
share of glory-and renown. For up to recent times his cave contained a 
famous oracle where wondrous portents were vouchsafed upon the 
special festivals held in his honour at recurring intervals, On such 
occasions a skilled diviner went inside the cavern and as he prayed with 
tight shut eyes, held out the sirirts of his long coat to catch the gifts 
which tumbled from the t+ of. Sometimes a calf would fall, a most 
propitious omen, for then the seed would. yield abundant increase, 
the herds and flocks would multiply, and the peasantry be free from 
pestilence or famine. Sometimes again a pigeon came fluttering down, 
proving to bea harbinger of sickness and disease, whilst if a snake 
fell wriggling in the coat the luckless villagers were doomed to nevar- 
ceasing trouble until the year was over. Occasionally it happened, that 
as the sorcerer mattered his prayers and incantations appatitions © 
the living passed before hie. eyes and though their human counter- 
patts were well and healthy at the time they surely died within 
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the year. The oracle was also etticacious in pointing out spote where 
hidden hoards lay buried. The would be finder first sacrificed a goat 
and laid before the entrance of the cave its severed head, throagh which 
the god conveyed his message to.the learned diviner who alone could 
comprehend its meaning. The people say the clues thus given led 
sometimes to the finding of hereditary treasure and then the lucky 
heir made dedicatory offerings of a field or house or other article of 
value to his god. 


But Chasréiu’s days of glorious miracle. have vanished for MabAsu 
has declared that the god no longer lives within the cave. Some 20 
years ago one of hie priests, a man feared for his knowledge in the 
magic art, came fo the group of villages where the five guardians were 
worshipped, and intimated that his master’s ancient enemy had been 
dissipated into space. He did not blame the warders since the prisoner 
bad not escaped through any lack of vigilance nor indeed escaped at 
all; he had melted into nothingness and merely ceased to be. Bat 
he argued, with unerring logic, that since there was now no: prisoner 
to guard, it did not need five deities to hold him fast. Therefore bis 
master, so he said, would deign to come amongst them and resume 
his former rule. -Thé villagers were very ‘angry at this wanton breach 
of faith and coming out with sticks and staves swore they would not 
allow Mabasu in their hamlets. Aiso they handled roughly the god’s 
ambassador, threatening him, with divers pains and penalties if he 
ventured in their midst sgain with such a proposition, so that he had 
to flee in haste vowing vengeance as he ran And from that day 
misfortune and calamity commenced and never ceased until the people 
gave their grudging homage to the forsworn god, through fear of 
whose displeasure they shrink from asking at Chasrélu’s oracle. Jakh 
of Janglik has suffered in particular from the advent of his former lord, 
for previous to his intrusion there was an offshoot of Jakh’s warship in 
the isolated sub-division of Dodra Kaw&r. There the local deity is also 
Jakh and till a faw years ago a regular exchange of visits took place 
between the namesakes and their hands of worshippers. Now the people 
of Kawéar deny that there has ever been affinity between the two but 
when hard pressed admit the bonds were broken when Mahdsu entered 
into Janglik. They fear the Kashmf{r deity too much to run the risk 
of his invasion into their lonely valley, so they will neither take their 
god to any place witnin his sphere of influence nor Allow the Janglik 
deity to come to them. The terrible Mabdsu, they opine, might fix 
himeelf to one or other of the deities and it is easier to keep him out 
than drive him of when once he comes. 


The superstitions terrors inspired by Mahdsu andthe methods he 
pursues may be illustrated by the foliowing instance:—At one place 
the mere mention of Mahd4su is anathewna, for the-village is the cardinal 
seat of Shdiu’s worship, a deity with whom the Garhwal god is waging 
biter war, the cause of whieh will be explained anon. In the adjoining 
hamlet also stands a temple to the glory of the local Shalu, and the 
‘brazen vessels, horns and rags hanging to its walls give testimony of 
the veneration extended- to the god by fcrmer generations. But a 
sanctuary to Mabdsu is near completion, so that in the near future the 
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devotions and offerings cf the peasaite will be divided between the rival 
claimants, although the family deity ie likely for some time to come to 
get the major share. The manner in which the interloper has gained a 
following and a shrine is typical. For some years the curse of barrenness 
had fallen on the women, crops and herds. Few children had been born 
witbir the village whilst those the wives had given to their husbands 
before the curse descended had sickened suddenly and died. The seed 
sown on the terraced fields had failed to yield its increase, or if by chance 
the crops were good some heaven-sent calamity destroyed them ere they 
were garnered in the granaries. The sheep had ceased to lamb and the 
goate to bring forth young, nay even the stock the peasants owned was 
decimated by a strange disease. At night-fall they would shut their 
beasts safe in the lower storeys of fheir houses. but in the morning when 
they went to tend them some half dozen would be either dead or dying 
despite the fact that on the previous evening they had all seemed well 
and healthy. At last a skilled diviner, to whom the lengthy story of 
misfortune was unfolded, was summoned to expound the meaning of 
these long continued omens of ademon’s wrath With head thrown 
back, fists tightly clenched and muscles rigid he kept on muttering the 
incantations of his art, until successive tremors passing through his 
frame showed that some god or demon had become incarnate in his 
person. Then in a loud voice he told his anxious listeners, that unknown 
to them some object sacred to Mahésu had come within the village 
boundaries and with it too had come the god, fot Mabdcu never quits 
possession of any article, however trifling, once dedicated to his service. 
The oppression he had wrought upon the hamlet was but a means of signi- 
fving his arrival and until a fitting dwelling place was ready for his spirit, 
the inhabitants would fail to prosper in their ventures. Hence the half- 
built shrine above the village site Strangely enough the diviner in this 
instance, asin many others, was not connected with Mahdsu’s cult in any 
way and as the oracle was therefore free from interested motives it would 
seem that the general terror of Mahdsu’s name has obsessed the sooth- 
sayers as strongly as it has the people. 


In the adjacent village distant but a mile or so, a former generation 
had raised a temple to Mahasu. It stood close to the road and facing 
it upot a narrow strip of land, once cultivated but long since given over 
to the service of the god. Within the courtyard were planted several 
images each consisting of a thin bleck of wood, with the upper portion 
cut into the uncouth Jikeners of a face, These were supposed to repre- 
sent the five divine waztrs and a large pile of ashes heaped before the 
lowest proclaimed him aa the fifth attendant, for ashes from the altars of 
his master or supericrs are the only perquisites which come his way ; 
from which it would appear that, like thcir human counterparts, the 
under-waiters of the gods received but little. Mahdsu bad remained 
contented with his shrjne for many years, following a course of righte- 
ous living as became a well-conducted deity, but ot late be had grown 
restive, developing-a tendency to vex his worshippers. Crops bad been 
indifferent on the lands for several seasons especially in the early harvest, 
a fact for which their northern aspect. would afford sufficient explanation 
to any but the superstitions natives of the bills ‘bev, of course, assign~ 
ed the failure of the barvests to a supernatural cause and to their cost 
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called in the inevitable diviner. Mahfeu, it then transpired, had nothing 
much to say against the fashion of his temple, it was soundly built, 
fairly commodious and comfortable enough inside; indeed it was all a 
ged could reasonably desire : if the site had only been selected with a 
little more consideration. That was objectionable, for situated just above 
the public road it exposed his sanctuary to the prying eyes of the passing 
stranger a fatal drawhack which any self-respecting deity would resent. 
Now a little higher up there was a nicely levelled piece of land promis- 
ing an ideal situation for # sacred shrine. Yes, he meant the headman’s 
field, the one close to the village site, richly manured twice yearly so as 
to yield two bounteous harvests If this were given to his service and a 
convenient sanctuary built thereon his present dwelling place would 
come in handy for his chief wasir, less sensitive, as became a rervant, 
to the public gaze. Indeed in this connection it was hardly suited to 
the dignity of a mighty god, that his first minister should be exposed to 
piercing cold in winter and burning heat in summer without some cover- 
ing for his head; and that was why the headman had lately dedicated to 
the god one of his most fertile fields within whose limits for the future no 
man would ever turn a furrow or scatter seed. The villagers too were 
only waiting for the necessary timber to erect a new and hetter sanctuary, 
a further act of homage which they were vain enough to hope would keep 
Mahdsn guiet for some time. They apparently had overlooked the other 
four waszirs for whose comfort fresh demands were certain to arise and 
as Mahdsu never aske but of the best one could only hope that he would 
cast his envious glance upon a field belonging to an owner rich enough 
to bear the loss. Shil is one of the earliest seats of worship of Mahdsu 
in Bashahr in which State he gained a footing through the misplaced 
credit of a miracle in which he played no part. Several hundred years 
ago it happened that the ruler of Garhwal set. out upon a pilgrimage to 
the temple of H&tkoti, a very ancient shrine situated on the right bank 
of the Pabar. He was as yet without an heir, whilet Devi, the presid- 
ing goddess, was and still is famous for heatowing progeny on those 
who seek her aid. The R&jé had given timely notice of his royal 
pleasure to the local ruler who had issued orders to the satiddr of the 
district and headmen of four adjacent villages to make all necessary 
preparations for the comfort of so powerful a prince. Either through 
carelessness or contumacy they shirked their duties and the Raja with 
his suite suffered no little inconvenience in obtaining the requisite 
supplies,—a fact which ought perhaps only to have added to the merit of 
the pilgrimage. The chief however did not take this pious view and 
though he had no jurisdiction in the territory, this mattered little in 
the good old times when might waa right, so after he had begged his 
boon and paid his vows, he seized the zaséddr and headmen, carrying 
them with him to his capital There he threw them into a gloony 
dungeon, whose inky darknesa knew no court of day or night, to 
meditate in sadness on the ways of half-starved princes, Now in the 
dungeon there were other prisoners of State, natives of Garhw4l who 
owned Mahésu as their a and from their lips the foreign captives 
heard Many stories of his mighty deeds As the months passed by 
without a sig: of succour from their own ancestral god or ruler the 
saviddr and tus fmends began to ponder on the wisdom of turning to 
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a nearer quarter for deliverance. Accordingly, at last, they swore aq 
solemn oath that if Mahdsu would but free them from their bonds the 

would forsake their ancient gods and cleave to him alone. By shajies 
a few days later Dovi vouchsafed an answer to the intercessions made b 

the prince before her aliars, for to his favourite Ranf an heir was born 
whose advent was received with feelings of delight throughout the 
State. A day was set aside for general rejoicing and on it by a common 
act of royal clemency all prisoners were released, the z.21/ddr and his 
friends amongst the rest. Mindfa!l of their oath, they ascribed their 
freedom to the mercy of Mahésu, not to the power of the goddess Devi 
to whom the merit actually belonged, and when thev journeyed to their 
homes they carried with them one of his many images. This they 
duly placed in a temple built to his honour at Sanadur, and in addition 
each introduced the ritual of Mahfsu’s worship into his own particular 
hamlet. The gat/ddr on returning to his home at Shil also told the 
people how a powerful deity had freed them from imprisonment and 
persuaded them tc adopt his worship as an adjunct to the veneration 
paid to Shélu, their anceetral god. But neither he nor they accep! od 
Mahésu as other than a secondary deity and when a shrine was raised 
to him, it was placed outside the village site, upon a plot of land below 
the public road For some years sacrifices were duly offered to the 
stranger god and his wazirs, but as the memory of his timely aid 
began to fade, the peasants showed a falling off in their devotions, 
offerings were but few and far between, his yearly festival was discon- 
tinued and his very dwelling place fell into disrepair, This culpable 
neglect remained unpunished for some time until once a cultivator’s 
wife fell ill, manifesting every sign of demoniacal possession. In the 
middle of a sentence she lost all power of spcee:h, her lips moved but no 
sound came forth and ag she struggled inasticulate 2 trembling seized 
upon her limbs. Then suddenly she fell prostrate in a swoon upon 
the ground, but almost at once leapt up again, her body still quivering 
and shaking as she eave utterance to fearsome shrieks which pierced 
the eara of all who heard. Then as suddenly she regained her sauity, 
showing no symptom of her temporary madness. For several days she 
went about her duties in the house and fields as usual, but all at once tho 
same wild frenzy came upon her, and moreover asshe shrieked her ories 
were echoed by a woman in anothen quarter of the village who too became 
us one possessed. As before the mania of both was followed by a 
brief period of complete recovery, but on the next outburst the two 
were joined by yet a third and so the madness spread until at length 
some half dozen women made the hills snd valleys re-echo with 
their hideous cries. ‘Thenit was deemed advisable to summon to their aid 
a wise diviner who might read the riddle of the seeming madness. 
Standing bareheaded in their midst, his frame racked by the paroxysms 
of divine pussession, he told the people that Mabésu the terrible was 
angry, that his altars had remained so long neglected and his temple 
left to fallin ruins. If now they wished to check the mad contagion 
they mnst purchase expiation by raising a finer edifice, added to the 
sacrifice ot many goats, both to the god and his wazirs. The price was 
promptly paid, so now womenfolk are free from evil spirits whilst a 
fairly modern sanctuary stands on the ruins of the ancient shrine, 
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But Muhasu still remains dissatisfied and the teagon of his dis- 
content is this :—Shilu, the horeditary god, dwells in a lofty temple. 
built in the centre of the village by a former generation which had 
never even heard the name of the great Mahésu. But the latter would 
evict the local deity and take possession of ihe shrine, founding his 
claim on the oath the erstwhile aailddr swore that if the god but freed 
him from the darkness of the dungeon he would forsake his other gods 
and follow him alone. Shalu however is hinsself no weak-kneed godling 
to truckle ta the self-assertion of any interloper from another land. He 
too commands a numerous following of pious devolees whose zeal is 
strengthened by a firm belief in the miraculous stury of how he first 
revealed his godhead to their fathers. When iu early summer the iron 
hand of winter has retaxed its rigors and the snows have melted on th. 
lower passes it is the practive of the shepherds to drive their flovks up 
tothe Alpine pastures. The owners of a group of hamlets collect 
their sheep and goats together in « central village, where they celebrate 
the massing of the flocks, before they speed the herdsmen o« their journey 
to the dangerous heights where tle dread Kali loves to dwell. It was 
after such a gathering held in dim ages long past the memory of liviag 
man thatthe vomad shenherds of Pandarazan pergana set out upon 
their wanderings. Marching by easy stages in the carly moraing and 
late afternoon, they gave their fostsore beasts a weleome rest during 
the midday heat, whilst at night their massive slieep-dogs crouching at 
the corners of the huddled synare gave ready warning of the approach 
of man or leopard. Proceeding thus, they veached a. level plateau, 
forming the truncated summit of a lofty mountain and tempted by the 
richness of the pasturage they resolved to make a halt until the luxari- 
ant herbage should ke exhausted. The sheep and goats wero left to 
browse at will amongst the pistures whilst the men built for themselves 
rough shelters of piled-up stones for protection from the cold at night, 
That evenine: the dogs were seut as usual to ring the straggling beasts, 
but a continued sound of barking soon warned the shepherds that some- 
thin was amiss. J'earing lest a paather- had pounced down upon a 
strargler from the flocks they hastened to the spot, where on the cdge 
of the plateau they saw a full-grown ra:n stretched calmly on the 
ground, indifferent to the onsets of the dogs which were rushing round 
him snarling and snapping in their vain attempts to move him. ‘The 
men added their shouts and blows to the efforts of the dogs but all in- 
vain, the ram still lay ag though transfixed. At length angered by the 
obstinacy of the beast. one of the men drew his axe and slew it asit lay. 
Another kent down to lift the carcass from the ground, but as he raised 
it, there lay revealed two dazzling images of an unknown god whilst 
from a stone close by a supernataral voice was heard, Ere they sould 
grasp the smaller image it started moving of its own accord, slowly 
it first but gathering speedas it went until it reached the edge of the 
Plateau down which it tumbled into a mountain torrent that bore it 
swiftly out of sight. The larger and finer idol still remained and this 
they carried to (heir halting place, tirst offering to the rock from which 
the mystic sound had rung the slaughtered ram, through whose inspired 
obstinacy the gol had chosen to reveal his presence. At dawn the 
folloving morning they set out towards their atarting place, for not one 
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among them was skilled in the lore of heaven-sent| signs to read the 
seoret of the omen. On arrival there the wondrous news spread quickly 
through the countryside and a gathering of peasants larger even than 
that which had sped them on their way, assembled to hear from the 
shepherds’ lips the oft-repeated tale and to see with their own eyes the 
precious image. <A scoth-sayer toe was summoned from a neighbour- 
ing village and he told them that the portent was propitious, for the god, 
who had revealed his presence to the lowly shepherds, would deign to live 
amongst them guarding them and theirs from harm if only they would 
forthwith build a spacious and lofty temple in honour of bis coming. 
Willing hands soon raised the sacred edifice and on a happy day with the 
full situal prescribed for installation of an idol the Brahmans placed the 
inage ia the upper storey of the temple. At the same time they gave 
the name of Shalu to the god, for in the language of the hills shé is the 
term used for the grand assembl.ge before the sheep and goats are driven 
to the Alpine pastuies. This first temple to the glory of this god was 
built in the centre of the confederacy of villages, and though many 
local sanctuaries have been erected, as at Shil, this still remains the 
main seat of his worship. It is hither that the flocks converge each 
year, and as in the olden days, so now, a general gathering of the coun- 
tryside precedes the exodus to the upper mountains. From hero too the 
shepherds take with them in their journey the hallowed emblem of their 
god, lent them each year from the temple treasury. This is a drum- 
shaped vessel, sealed at either end, containing sacred relics of the deit 

whilst round the outer surface a goodly number of rupees are nailed. 
Only the leader of the herdsmen is privileged to carry it, slung by 
chains across his sh :ulders, but when the camp is reached it is unslung 
and placed with reverence in the midst of fulds and shepherds and then 
both man and beast can sleep in perfect safety secure from all chance 
of harm. At nightfall the shepherds worship the sacred symbol, and 
at cerlain stages in their wanderings they sacrifice a goat or ram of 
which by ancient tight their headman takes a shoulder as his private 
portion. Moreover when the grazing ground is reached where stands 
the stone, the former dwelling of the god, a customary offering of 
one rupee is added to the accumulated tributes of past years. The 
recognition of Shélu as a pastoral deity is shown in yet another way, 
for when he goes on progress every other year amongst hie subjects it 1s 
his privilege to claim a ram each day, and though his journeyings conti- 
nue for full three months he never asks in vain. With such old-time 
memories cementing in a common bond the interests of god and peasant 
it is not surprising that the villagers even of a secondary seat of Shalu’s 
worship are joath to oust their deity from his ancestral shrine in favour 
of a stranger. Andin the meantime Manasu carries on a relentless 
warfare which has been raging now for sume ten years, during” which 
time the owners of the houses which immediately adjoin the disputed 
sanctuary have experienced to their sorrow the powe: of his vengeance. 
Several families have vanished root and branch, ot ers have been oppress- 
ed with sickness, whilst most have sunk into the direst poverty. A 
signal warning of the demon’s wrath occurred some six or seven years 
ago. Almost next door to the shrine, perched on the edge of a precip! 
tous slope, stood a building occupied by several humble cultivators, adhe- 
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rents, like the other villagers, of Sh4lv their ancestral god. One night, 
only a few days after the annual festival in honour of Mahasu had been 
duly celebrated, the master of the house was ladling barley from his store- 
bin. His wife stood by his side holding open the bag of goat-skin into 
which the grain was being poured. A sécond man, a near relation, had 
just crossed the threshold of the outer door Suddenly without a 
moment’s warning the building started to slide slowly down the steep hill- 
side and before the inmates could make good their exit the roof collapsed 
pinning them beneath the beams and rafters. For a hundred yards or co 
they travelled with the débris, until a clump of pine trees arrested further 
motion. So noiselessly had the incident occurred that their neighbours 
did not know until the morning what had taken plave : then, descending 
to the mass of ruins they bewailed the loss of friends or relatives. But 
as they wept a voice came from the heaped-up pile of wood and stone, pro- 
claiming the glad intelligence that one at least of the victims still sur- 
yived. Quickly the stones and beams were thrown aside and from be- 
neath them issued the men and woi:nen a little bruised but otherwise 
unhurt. Mahdsu however as though to demonstrate his powers over 
life and death had killed the household goats which were tethered in the 
lower storey of the building. 


The present satlddr, a lineal descendant of the perjurer who 
brought such catastrophes upon the hamlet, recounted this story of 
Mahisu’s ‘ playing ’, as he termed it and at the end in answer to a 
question maintained his firm allegiance to the cause of Shalu. But, as 
an afterthought, he added with a chuckle, that as his nouse was in 
a lower portion of the village the ‘ playing’ of the jealous god had 
so far affected neither him nor his. A survivor of the landslide was 
also present at the time and was asked whether he too would like the 
home of Shilu delivered over to his rival, so that henceforth the people 
of the quarter might live without the apprehension of impending evil. 
With a buld and sturdy spirit he answered that Shalu was the ancestral 
deity not to be renounced without good cause: if the god himself con- 
sented to deliver up his ancient sanctuary, then well and good but other- 
wise he would remain faithful to the family god. Believing firmly as 
he did that Mahisu had toppled down his house, brought desolation or ex- 
tinction to many of his neighbours, and that the tyranny would not 
cease until the sacred dwelling-place was nanded over, this simple rustic 


with his devotion to his ancient.faith displayed a heroism worthy of a 
better cause. 


The latest incident in this battle of the gods had been the. building 
of a smaller shrine a year ago to house Mahasu’s chief waar, the people 
blindly hoping that this fresh concession would appease the anger of 
the mighty spirit for some little time. The quarrel can however have 
but one issue. Mahdsu’s victory is assured and in all likelihood it only 
needs an unforescen calamity to fall apon the sat/ddér or his family to 
accelerate an unconditional surrender. 


___, The justice of this forecast is indicated by the history of a village a 
little further on. Here too one of the liberated headmen incurred guilt or 
earned merit by the introduction of Mahdsu’s cult, its entrance in the 
Village being followed by a bitter feud with the native deity. This was 


. 
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Négeshar, lord of serpents, who at the outset warned his worshipperg 
that they would find it difficult to serve two masters with equal loyalty 
to both, bidding them beware lest the new divinity should prove » 
greater tyrant than the old. And 60 the sequel proved for the villagers, 
less stiffnecked than their neighbours, the followers of Shdlu, had nog 
the courage to huld out against a series of misfortunes succeeding 
one upon anvther in all of which Mahasu’s hand was clearly visible. So 
since several generations Négeshar had been termed the family god only 
by courtesy, whilst the real worship of the village has centred round the 
shrine of the invader. The ancient temple stood dilapidated and forlorn, 
the single offering of a metal pot nailed on its root and long since 
blackened by exposure to the rains of many summers, only adding to its 
desolation. The buildings raised to the glory of Mah4su, on the other 
hand, filled up a portior of the village green and the ueat group of 
arbours, granaries and smaller shrines which clustered round the main 
pagoda testified alike to the number of his votaries and the frequent calls 
on their devotion, Even the walls and gables of the newest shrine—erected 
for a minor minister some dozen years age to check a cholera epidemic— 
were covered with the horns of sacrificial victims and other votive 
offerings. ‘hus if Mahdsu had so far refrained from seizing on the 
temple of his rival the only reason was because he would not deign to 
grace a dwelling fallen to such low estate. Indeed the people said that 
the two were now the best of friends and this perhaps was so, for Mah4su 
could afford to be magnanimous towards a foe completely crushed and 
heaten. ‘They denied alsc that the goddess Devi had played any part 
in rescuing their ancestors. Though the Raja of Garhwal, they said, had 
some to seek an heir, it was not at the shrine of Devi that he sought him, 
but from the hands of the ruler of Bashahr fo. his only sor had led 
some months before an ariny into Kasha to join the local forces 
against the common foe from Kulu. The youth had yerished honourably 
in battle, but his father in his frantic grief would not listen to the truth 
and insisted that the people of Bashahr were conceuling him for their 
own ends. And zo he touk away the zatd’dér and his comrades tu hola 
as hostages and cast them into prison, binding them first with iron 
fetters, But Mahdsu in answer to their prayers broke their chains 
asunder and burst aside the dungeon doors so that they escaped again to 
their owncountry. However this may be, the peasants of this hamlet 
were eloquent in praise of their imported god, protesting that he was 
the mildest mannered of all divinities, provided always that his modest 
demands were promptly met, for he was slow to brook delay and ever 
ready to accept tLe challenge of an opposition were it human or divine. 
Nor, in truth, is he without the grace of saving virtues for he cannot 
tolerate a thief nor yet a tale-bearer, and sets his face against the pray- 
ers and offerings of thore of evil livelihood. 


In the month of Bhédon each year the fourth day of the light half 
of the moon is set aside in honour of the god. Farly in the morning 
the temple priests carry the images and vessels hallowed in his service to 
aneighbouring stream or fountain where they bathe thea reverently 
according to their ancient rites. Wrapped in folds of cloth the images 
are carried on the shoulders of ths Brahmans and so secured ayainst 
contamination from the vulgar gaze. ‘The company of worshippers 
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watch the proceedings from a distance, for if they ventured near a curse 
would fall upon them The rites completed, the images and vessels are 
conveyed in similar fashion to the temple and are placed in parda ; except 
one small image which is set upon the car and left all day within the 
courtyard where the subsequent ceremonies occur. At night time it 
too is put inside the shrine safe from the hands of sacrilegious revellers. 
A high suaight pole, cut usually from the blue pine tree, is planted 
firmly in the ground and bears a flag in honour of the deity, Another 
pole, shorter and thicker, cut off at the junction of many branche is 
also driven in the earth, The forking branches are loppet ata distanca 
of several feet from the parent stem whilst in between them rough slabs 
of slate are placed so that the whole forms an effective brazier. At the 
approach of nightfall a ram and goat provided by the general communi- 
ty are sacrificed the first beside the brazier, whilst the latter is led in- 
side theshrine, for a goat is deemed a nobler offering than 4 ram. But 
the victim is not actually despatched before the altar, for the family of 
Mahdsu has a strong aversion to the sight of blood, so after the god has 
signified acceptance of the oftering through the trembling of the beast 
it is led outside again and slaughtered in the courtyard. When darkness 
falls the worshippers of either sex, with lighted torches in their hands, 
dance for some little time around the brazier on which they Jater fling 
the blazing faggots. All through the night the fire is fed by branches 
of the pine tree which flash the flaming message of Mahdésn’s fame 
throughout the chain of villages which own his sway across the valleys 
and ulong the hills, whilst the men ard women spend the night in 
merrymaking, joining together in their rustic dances and time-honoured 
songs. At intervals, as the unceasing rhythmic dance circles around the 
fire, a villager drops from the group and manifests the well-known signs 
of supernatural possession. Then he must make an offering of a sweet- 
ened cake of wheaten flour, with a little butter to the god’s waeir or, if 
well-to-do, must sacrifice a goat or ram. Sometimes a votary, snatching a 
burning torch from the fire, clasps it tightly to his breast, but if his 
hands are injured iu the process, he is proved a low impostor and the 
slighted god exacts a fine of several annas and a kid. Also if many 
villagers become inspired there fs a murmut that divine possession is 
growing cheap, implying that the would-be incarnations of the deity are 
simulating ecstatic frenzy. The general riot is heigntened by a plentiful 
supply of home-brewed spirits, but the women do not drink nor is 
debauchery looked upon with favour, Noone who tastes intoxicating 
liquor is allowed within the temple, and the priests who abstain them- 
selves keep watch upon the portal. But when the revelry is at its zenith 
it sometimes happens that, despite their care, the drunken worshippers 
cluster around the porch and some fall helplessly across the threshold. 
Then the god inflicts upon the culprits the penalties imposed on mere 
pretenders to divine afflatus. At the break of dawn such of the merry- 
makers as are well enough to eat enjoy a common feast for which each 
house provides a pound of wheaten flour and half 4 pound of oil. This 
ends the ceremonies and Mahdsu is left in quiet for another year to 
prosecute bis silent schemes by which he hopes to forge a few more 
links in the ever-lengthening chain that binds his worshippers in bonds 
of superstitions dread. 
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Stndku Gu.—Sfndhu Bir is the whistling god,! whose cult is found 
in Jammn, in the K4ngra hills, and in the Jaswan Din of Hoshiérpur, 
and whose whistling sound announces his approach. Sfndhu is appa- 
rently an incarnation of Shiva conceived of as the storm-wind in the 
hills, and there may be some connection between this cult and the J. ogi’s 
whistle which is worn as denoting an attribute of the god. Sindhu is 
generally regarded as a malignant deity, causing madness and burning 
houses, stealing crops and otherwise immoral. But he is only supposed 
to burn down the houses of those with whom he is displeased, and the 
corn, milk, gv etc. stolen by him is said to be given to his special 
worshippers. He can, however, be mastered by charms repeated at 
suitable places for 21 days. On the 21st he will appear after whistling 
to announce his approach, and sometimes with a whistling noise through 
his limbs, and ask why he was called. He should then be told to come 
when sent for and do whatever he is bidden. On the 22nd day a ram 
should be taken to the place of his manifestation and presented to him 
as his steed. 

In places where the houses are liable to sudden conflagrations the 
people who come to beg in Sindhi’s name are much dreaded and if 
they say they belong to his shrine they are handsomely rewarded. 
He is popularly believed to assume the form of a Gaddi, with a lon 
beard, whence he is called Dariéla, and carrying a long basket (dro) 
on his back, whence he is Kiromala. But he has several other titles : 
such as Lohe or Lohan Pal, ‘ Lord of metals’ Sanghin Pél or ‘ Lord 
of Chains’ and Bhimi Pal or ‘Lord of the Earth”? In the form 
of invocation recorded in Kangra we find him addressed as grandson 
of Ngar Hir, Chatarpél, Lohpél, Agrip4l, Sangalpél, Thikarpal 
(‘He of the potsherds’), daughter’s son of Bhifnp4l, son of 
Mother Kunthardi and brother of Punia. And the invocation ends 
with the words: ‘ Let the voice of Mahaédeo work’. 

Sindhi’s principal shrine is at Basoli in Jammu territory, but he 
has smaller ones at Dhar and Bhangiri in Gurdaspur and at Gungtha 
in Kangra. Most Hindu cultivators in these parts have a lively 
faith in the Bir, and offer him a Aardéh: of halwa as sweetmeat at each 
harvest. Not only can he be invoked for aid, but he oan also be 
directed by any one who has mastered his charms to cohabit with 
any woman, she thinking she is in a dream. Whenever a woman or 
a house or aman is declared by a jogt, locally called ehela, to be 
possessed by the Bir, offerings of Aardhz, aram or he-goat should be 
made to him to avert illness. Those who have mastered his charms 
can also use him to oppress an enemy at will. 

A very interesting feature of Sindhi’s mythology is his assovia- 
tion with the pairs of goddesses, Rari and Brari, said to be worshipped 
in Chamba, Andlé and Sandlé, two hill goddesses, the exact locality 
of whose cult is unknown, and Ch4hri and Chhatréhri, also said to 
be worshipped in Chamba. The duality of these three pairs of god- 

1In the Kangra District sind& or sindht = a whistle, cf. Hindi séff: Kangra 
Gasetteser, Vol. 1, pp. 77-8. 

*See the Song of Sindhu Btr, Ind. Ant., 1909, p. 295. Lok, pl. lohan, ia said to = 
metal, not iron, S{ndhu is said to have a chain (sangal) alwaya with him, and so hie 
votarics also keep one at home. 
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desses recalls that of the two Bibis, wives of the Mfén, whose cult is 
prevalent in the Hoshiérpur District. Bharméni, a goddess of Barmaur 
in Chamba, is also said to dance with Sindhu. ! 


Bhairon or Bhairava, the terrible one, is a deity whose personality 
it is a little difficult to grasp. He is in the orthodox mythology the 
same as Shiva ; Bhairon or Bhairav being one of the many names of 
that deity. But he appears also as the attendant of KA4li, and as such ia 
said to be specially worshipped by Sikh watermen. At Benéres his 
staff is reverenced as an anti-type of that earthly deity, the Kotwal. 
More commonly he is represented as an inferior deity, a stout black 
figure, with a bottle of wine in his hand, whose shrine is to be found in 
almost every big towu. He is an evil opirit, and his followers drink 
wine and eat meat. One sect of fagirs, akin to the Jogis, is specially 
addicted to his service ; they besmear themselves with red powder and 
oil and yo about the bazars, begging and singing the praises of Bhairon, 
with bells or gongs hung about their loins and striking themselves with 
whips. They are found mainly in Jarge towns, and are not celi- 
bates. Their chief place of pilgrimage is Girndr-parbat in Kathiawér, 
and the books which teach the worship of Bhairon are the Baatravashtak 
and the Bhatrava-stcttar, That very old temple—the Bhairon-k4-sthan— 
near Icchra, in the suburbs of Lahore, is so named from a quaint legend 
regarding Bhairon, connected with its foundation. In the old days the 
Dhinwar girls of the Riwéri tahsil used to be nmarried to the god at 
Baododa, but they always died soon afterwarde and the custom has been 
dropped. As a village deity Bhairon appears in several forms, K4&l 
Bhairon, who frightens death, Bhat Bhairon, who drives away evil spirits, 
Bhatak Bhairon, or the Child Bhairon, Léth Bhairon, or Bhairon with 
the club, and Naud Bhairon. Outside a temple of Shiv at Thanesar is 
a picture of K&l Bhairon.? He is black and holds a decapitated head in 
one hand.2 In the eastern Punjab he appears-as Khetrp4l, the protector 
of fields, under which name he is worshipped with sweets, milk ete. 
When a man has built a house and begins to occupy it, he should worship 
Khetrpal, who is considered to be the owner of the soil, the ground land- 
lord in fact, and who drives away the evil spirits that are in it. He is 
also worshipped at weddings. Sometimes the Khetrpél is said to be an 
inhabitant of the pipal tree and to him women do worship when their 
babies are ill. Sometimes again he is considered to be the same as 
Shesh N&g, the serpent king. In Ferozepur he is known as Khetrpal, 
but his cult is probably more widely spread than the small num- 
bers of his worshippers returned would appear to indicate, for in Gur- 
déspur the Hindu K4til Rdéjpats are said to consult Brahmans as 
to the auspicious time for reaping, aud before the work is begun 5 

1 This goddess ia said to have atemple in Bhat or Bhitén also. S{ndhé is described 
as well-known and worshipped in Lahul and to affect mountsinous regions generally. 

2 This picture is faced by one of Hanimén whose shrine is sometimes connected with one 
of Bhairon. Sometimes too a shrine of Giga willbe found with a shrine to Gorakndth on 
one side and connected shrincs to Hanimén and Bhairon on the other. 

° East-of the Jumoa Kal Bhairon is worshipped to a considerable extent, offerings of 
intoxicating liquor being made at his shrine by his votarics who consume it themselves, 
ne some of whom also offer to him, do not however offer him liquor but moles and 


Maclaganu, 
§ 49. 
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or 7 loaves of bread, a pitcher of water, and a small quantity of the 
crop are set. aside in Khetrp4l’s name. In Chamba too Khetrpél is 
the god of the soil, and before ploughing he is propitiated to secure 
a bountiful harvest, especially when new ground or tract which bas lain 
fallow is brokeu up. A sheep or goat may be offered or incense 
is burnt. In the centre and west Bhairon is almost invariably known as 
Bhairon Jati, or Bhairon the chaste, uud is represented as the messenger 
of Sakhi Sarwar. 


Tar Cutt or Devi. 


Closely connected with the worship of Shiv, and far more widely 
spread, is that otf his consort, Devi This guddess goes by many 
names, --Durg4, K4lf, Gauri, Asuri, Pérbati, K4lké, Mahesri, Bhiwdni, 
Asht-bhoji, and numberless others. According to the Hindu Shdstas, 
there are nine crores of Durgés, each with her separate name. The 
humbler divinities, Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, Maséni and other 
goddesses of disease, are but manifestations of the same goddess, She 
ia called Mahddevi, the great goddess, Mahfréni, the great queen, and 
Devi Mé&i or Devi Maté, the goddess-mother She is known, from the 
places of her temples, as Jawé4laji, Mansa Devi, Chintpurnf, Naina 
Devi, and the like’ In Kéngra alone there are numerous local Devis, 
and 360 of them assembled together at the founding of the K4ngra 
temple. 


Devi is a popular object of veneration all over the Province, hut 
her worship is most in vogue and most diversified in Ambala, Hoshiér- 
pur and K4ngra. The celebrated shrines of Devi are for the most part 
in those districts. At Mans& Devi. near Manim4jra, in the Ambéla 
district, a huge fair is held twice a year, in spring and autumn, in her 
honour. 


Mansa Devi, sister of Shesh N&g, counteracts the venom of snakes. 
She is also called Jagadgauri, the world’s beauty*%, Nitya and Padama- 
vati. Her shrine is at Mani M4jra west of Kdlka. With Sayyid 
Bhira, whose shrine 1s at Béri in Kaithal, she shares the honour of 
being the patron of thieves in the eastern Punjab, but it is at his shrine 
alone that a share of the buoty appears to be offered. ® 


At Budhera in Guryaon at the temple of Mansa Devi‘ a fair is 
held twice a year, on Chet sud: 7th or Asauj sud¢ 7th. This temple is 
about 126 years old. It is two yards square and the roof is domed. 
From the dome projects an iron bar from which hangs a dhaja or 
smal) flag. Of the 4 images of the goddess, two are of brass and two 


of marble, each about ths of a yard high. ‘They stand in a niche 
facing the entrance. 


1 Or ratber, her cult names are used as place names. 


® One of Devf’s ten incarnations, assamed tc receive the thanks of gods and men for 
the delivarence she had wrought, 


3 §.C.R, VIII, pp. 268, 277 aod 266, Bhura is a title »f Shiva, 
* Vanesa in Hindi means the desire or object of tne heart. 
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At Chintpurnf, in H oshiérpur, there are three fairs in the year, and 
the pujdrfs make large profits at the shrine A large fair is held in 
Chet at Dharmpur in Hoshiarpur, and Nain& Devi, in Bil&spnr State, 
on the borders of the saine district, is also a favourite place of pilgrim. 
age. At Kangra is the renowned shrine of Bejisari Devi, which 
Mahmid of Ghazni and Firoz Tughlak plundered in dayre gone by, and 
which is still one of the most famous in India. And at Jawdlamukhi, 
in Kéngra, is another and equally famous temple, where jets of gas 
proceeding from the ground are kept ever burning, and the crowds of 
pilgrims provide a livelihood for ‘a profligate miscellany of attendant 
Gosdins and Bhojkis. ’ 

Jawdlamukhi.—This Devi is the chief object of worship to the 
Telréja or ‘Velirdja fagirs who appear to be found chiefly in the United 
Provinces. ‘The sect was founded by Man Chandra, RAj& of K4ngra. 
He was attacked by leprosy, so the ievi bade him turn ascetic and beg 
from Hindu women whose sons and husbands were living a little oil to 
rub on his clothes and body. By so doing he expiated the sins of a 
former existence, and was cured in 12 years. He retired to Kéngra and 
founded the order, Sri Chandra, a Brahman, being his first disciple. 
Initiation consists in paying a fee of Rs 5, or a multiple of that sum, 
and feeding the brethren. The novice then sips some sherbe/ upon 
which the gurdé har breathed. Some of Telrajas are Sikhs, others Hindus, 
but Devi Jawdlamukhi ie their principal deity. They beg oil from Hindu 
women who hive only one son and put the oil on their clothes. When 
dead they are cremated. Some inarry, others do not, and the only out- 
ward sign of the sect is that their elothes and bodies are smeared with 
oil. ! 

‘ Devf is worshipped under various other names in Kéngra, e.g. as 
Janiéri? in Samlohi, Bilés&* in Bildspur, Bhardri* in Sid], Jalp4® in 
Jawéli, Béla Sundari® in Harsar, Bagli Mukhi at Nakhandi,? and 
Kotla® and Chamda at Kotla and elsewhere. It is impossible to reduce 
to rule anything connected with these temples. ‘Ihe priest is usually 

2 W, Crooke, N. I. N. Q,, V., § 247. The Kaukarfin (literally gravel or pebbles) fair 
is held in Mater Kotla on Asauj sud¢ 9th, When pilgrims set for Jawdlamukhi to make 


the promised offerir.gs, people accompany them on toot without shoes, 6> that pebbles may 
be trodden by their naked feet. 


? From Janiéra village or ‘from certain bushes which grew near by.’ This temple 
was founded by R4ja Tej Chaud some 400 years ag», It is managed by a Bhojki. 


® Founded by R&jé Dalip Singh in 8. 1726. = 


* Founded by Fauja Wazir 2(O years ago, Devf directed him to enshrine in it ‘any 
stone on which people sharpened axcs.’ . 


5 Founded by a Réni of Raji Shamsher Singh of Goler in S. 1458. 


® The story is that 2 4j4 Hari Chand of Goler once when out hunting near Harsar, 
fell into a well. The goddess directed him to build her a temple on the spot, but he refused 
to do so as it was in foreign territory. This enraged the Dev{ ard she prepared to pnnish 
him, caused him to fall into the well. Init again he remained 13 days worehipping the 
Dev{f and making vows to her. By chance some mcrchants passed by and one of them 
being thirsty went to the well and finding the Kaj pulled him out. He then built a 
temple here to Dev{ B4ln Sundari. It is said that the merchants alao settled here. The 
Dev{ is only worshipped by the chiefs of voler ne 

7 Founded by R4ji Hari Chand of Goler in (584 3. With chia are connected 
the shrines of Shiva and Chatarbhuj. d 


® Founded by a Khatri of Amritsar in 1942 S. 
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a Brahman! hut may be a Jogi ora Saniési. They may contain a 
single image or a number of images, varying in size and material The 
ritual is equally diversified. For instance Devi Bhardri is only worship- 
edon the Baisékhi, and on that day only is b/og offered and the lamp lit 
As arule the lamp is lit morning and evening or at least once a day. 
Bhog may be offered only once a day, but is generally offered twice. It 
is very varied. For instance Béla Sundari gets flowers in the morning 
and sweets &c. in the evening, but to Jalp4 are offered rice and ddi at 
morn and fruit at eve, and to Bagl4 Mukhi the morning b/og is offered 
after the images have been washed and in the evening patdskas and 
gram after the dr?t. 


Devi is usually regarded as an activity of a god, but at Lagpata is 
a temple to Kaniya Devi the virgin goddess, whose fair is held “on 9th 
Hér. Her Brahman pu/éri is a Bhojki and thoy is only offered and a 
lamp lit in the evening. 


Otber temples te Devi in Kangra are :— 





Place. “Pufjdrs, Dates of fairs, Ritual offerings &c. 








Hari Devi in Bagroli,| Gosd{n, got Attari | In Chot during the} The temple contains a 


Nirpur Tahefl. naurdtra. carving of an 8-sided 
. fi >. Con- 
R6j6 Née Dev of Garh| stot i dt oe 
aznavi had 4 sone temples of the The- 
anda daughter. Raj4 4 kars and a tomb at 
Bhim Agar asked him which worship is 
for his daughter’s hard performed sitauitta: 
which he refured, neously, These 
thinking it was not shrines contain stone 
safe to marry a girl to pindta called Nér- 
ademon. So he absn- singh. 


doned his country and 
came here with hie 
children, His daughter 
asked him to build her 
atemple sc this one 
was built by one of 
her brothers and she 
turned herself into 
stone. It was founded ; 
by B4jé Gadi Raj in 
the DuwApur Yuga 
some 6000 years ago. 


1 Some of tho Brahman gots mentione.i in the acoounte received do not i 
list of Brahmsao gots in the notes farnishod on that caste, 2. Bildea "Dev eepdjari ie 
described as a Brahman of the Chhapal Bélm{k got. 
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Dates of fairs. Ritual, offerings &c, 


Devf Thal (fy atdél, | Brahman, got Mitte,| Baisdkh 8th ... | Parehdd or piré in 


“ eternal’). gotar Koshal. the morning and bAd¢t 
The 11 groups of (boiled rice) in the 
pujdri take it in evening. 


turn to manage 
the affairs of the 
temple. 


Au Osti Chandial 
Brahman, 


The mandir of Bhagwati 
Kirp4 Sandri in Bir is 
easid to bave been 
founded by a Raéjé of 
Bingéhal. 


The 3 days after | No bhog. 
the Holi in Ph4. 
gan, 


The mandir of Chaman- 


A Bhojki Brahwan, 
dri Devf in Jadragal. 


caste BalGfa and 
got Gautam. 


On the Shivrdtri | The temple contains an 
the people gain a | image of the Devf 
sight of tha god- | engraved on a slab, 6 
dess who iesasidto| spans long and 8 
have killed the| broad. Ov it are 
demons Chand | also engraved images 
and Mund. | of Meanthasur and 
Rekat Bij. The 
Chandial and Gokhar 
Brahmans revere the 
goddess as ther 
family deity and pers 
form the janeo cere- 
mony here. Five 
sweet babru (cakes) 
in the morning and 
fried grom in the 
evening form the 
bhog, Sandhir (ver- 
million) is also offered 
monthly 


The mandétr of Mata Dov{f Bhojki Brahmans, 
Bajar Shiriat Kdéngraf’ whiose castes and 
Once Bralma with] gots are:— 
other gods went todo} — 
homage to thie god- 
dess. Their example 
was followed by other 
gods but they could 
not gain access to the 
Devi So they resort- 
ed to Brahma who 
founded this temple 
where tle goddess was 
euehrined, Many ad- 
ditions were made to 
it by rich votaries and 
Réni Chand Kaur, 
widow of Kharak 
Singh, gilded the dome 
etc, | 


LL Nea 
RE 


A great fair dnring | Worship is perform- 
the nauratrds in| ed twicea day, morn- 
Chet and Asanj. ing and evening. 

Milk, fruits, sweet- 
meats, rico &c. form 
the bhog which is 
offered five times a 
cay. 


















Got. 





Caste. 


Chiliién. Markauda 
Postu. Bharda- 
wAj. 
Patiérach K ésab. 
Masingan Bharda- 
w6j. 
HadG Kee Kaésab 
Karbhér- Bids. 
khte. 
Jagian Késsb. 
Hatuiredi. Kasab. 
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The following mandirs are connected with this :— 


Laukra, Ganesh, Dharm-RaAj , Bhairon, Sher, Yogai. Laehmi, Gurd 
Sikh, Sat Nardin, Sitla, Dhana Bhagat Shiva, Jateshar, Kali, Satwasti, 
Bhadhar Kali, Singh Hathi, Suraj, Tarpar Sandri, Chandka, Gauri 
Shankar, Kali, (lawan Kund, An Parna, Kali Bhairon, Kangali, Chetar 
Pél, Tara Yogni, Bardi, Sundar San Chakar, Yag Yup, Charan Padka 
and a dharmsula. 










Place. Pujédré. Vates of fairs. Ritual, offerings &c, 


The Brahmans and 
Rajputs in the neigh- 
bourhnod adore the 
Devi as their family 
deity. Worship is 













The mandir of Jatanti 
Dev{ at Nandrol e.ands 
on a high ridge south 
ofthe KA4nzya tort. 
The meaning of the 
name is that the Dev{ 


A Braman, Bhojki, 


None, but people 
got Bhardwaj. 


come to see the 
image on the 
Shivrétri. 


The mandir of Ambké 


The 









killed all the rdkshas- 
as which used to vex 
the gods, so in return 
they worshipped her. 




























Brahman, caslo| None 


Dev{ in the Kéngra| Sariul, got S4ndal.| 
fort dates from the 


tives of the Péndavas. 


Thies Devi is the 
family deity of the 
Katoch famdy. 


Anjani Devi{’s temple at 
Ghiina Kalén, This 
Devi wos a danghter 
of Gautam who, for 
unknown Pvasons, 
caused he: to bear a 
son during her virgin- 
ily, whereupon she 
abandoned her home 
and came here for 
devotion in seclusion. 
The temple was 
founded by Jamadér 
Khushhal Singh of 
Lahore iu 8, 1899. 


Ud4si Seth 20th 


Mandir Sitli Mabddev | A Giri Goséii, got|| None 
in Tika Basdi. Atlas. 


mandir of S{tla | Bhojki 


Each Tuesday 
Devi in Pélawpur. 


Jeth and Héy, 


performed morning 
and evening, Bhog 
of lad@d or pera is 
offered. 


The wsagea of bhog 


and lighting a lamp 
have ceased. 


The temple contains a 


stone slab on which 
are engr:ved images 
of Anjani and the 
hoof marks cf the 
cows which gave ter 
milk, Behind it are 
3 dbaolfs or springs 
formed by her mi- 
raculous powes, Wor- 
ship ‘s performed 
morning and even 
ing. Milk in the 
morning, rice at 
u. on, and fried gram 
in the evening form 
the bhog. A sacred 
lamp is Jit daily, 


It contains a péindi of 
Shiva, one span high. 


in | The temple contains a 


stone pind: of the 
goddess. No bdbhog 
is offered, 










Mandir of Devi N4rwa 
Sarwa. 





The mandir of Bhaddar 
K&li or Kalka Devi at 
Samirpur. Its fonud- 
ation is ascribed to 
Pauami Gurkha. 


Dholi Dev{ in Dabana in 
Nadrpur, 500 barb 
ago Dholi, a Raéjpit 

girl, was being com- 
pellea to mary but 
she declived. When 
pressed she disappeared 
under ground on this 
spot, 


Brahman caete 


A Gir GosSfn. 


Dent in Karnal. 


Gaditre, got 
Basisht, 


He 
is not celibate, 
bat snccession ig 
governed bv spiri- 
tual relationship 


though a son is; 


also entitled to a 
fixed share in the 
offerings, 

Atari Goséfn 


Chet 12th. 





Hé4r 9th S35 










Dates oi fairs, 







Fore 
merly it used ty 
lost from 24th 
hddon to ‘et 
Asanj and towards 
ita close people 
need to throw 
stones at one an- 
other, to prevent 
cholera breaking 
ont. 
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The temple contains 


3 huge black stone 4 
cubits high and 20 
in cironmference, 
having a figure of 
Devi carved on it 
and a trident painted 
with sandhir, Bread 
is offered ae bhog in 
the evening, 


The pwidré lives on 


tlms. and performs 
worship morning and 
evening. Rice in the 
morning and bread 
in the evening form 
the bhog. 


Bhog is offered in the 


morning, éet¢ is per- 
formed and a lamp 
lighted every even- 
ing. The carving 
of the Devf, placed 
against a wall in the 
temple, is 2 ft. high. 


‘An image of Shiva 


4 ft, 
near it, 


high stands 


The shrines of Devi in other districts have seldom more than a 
very local reputation; the most famous, perhaps are the Bhaddar Kéli 
tempte at Niazbeg near Lahore, the Jogméya temple in Mult&n, where 
offerings are made and lamps lit on the Ist and 8th of every month, 
and the old Jogméya temple at the Mahrauli where the Hindus of Delhi 
hold their yearly festiva] of fans, the ‘ Pankha meta ’. 


There are, however, temples to various Devis seattered over the 
eastern districts and other parts of the province. Often associated 
with other cults the most important of these Devis are Saraswati at 
Pehowa, BhiwAni at Thdnesar, \lansa Devi in Gurgéon, Jhandka in 
Dera Ismail KhAn and others :— 


The most important old temples in Pehowa ate those of Devi 
Saraswati, Sw4mi-K érttika and Prithivishwara Mahddeva:— 


1. The two fairs at Saraswati’s temple are held on Chet Ist, 
ghaturdashi Kroshnupaksha. Kartika shuklapaksha and pirinmdss. It is 
named after the daughter of Brahma and the stream on whieh it 
Rtands. When the Sw4mi Vishvamitra in his jealous of Swami 
Vasishtha invited Oghawati Saraswati to bring his rival to him the 
goddess carried the land on which Vasishtha sat to his abode, but 
divining his intention she bore the sage back again. ‘Thereupon Vish- 
vémitra cursed the stream, that her water ahould be turned into blood 


824 Devi at Thénesar. 


and be no longer worthy of life. But Vasishtha invited all the gods 
and drew into the stream water from the Aruna xad# When the gods 
assembled the s¢hdpan of the goddess was firat set up und the temple found- 
ed on the 14th of Chaitra. The junction with the Aruna was effected 
on thesame date, and sincethen the water of the Saraswati became 
amrit, and the blood, which was food for evil spirits, was purged away. 
Tho confluence of the two streams removes all sinsanda pinduddna at 
the Kund puvifies even the ptskdcha form. Hence the chaturdashe in 
Chaitra is also called Pish&cha-Mochani. And a ptndodakakarma on that 
date at the temple and stream according to Hindn belief releases the 
souls of pttras from Pretayoni and gives them moksh or emancipation. 
The fair has been held on that date every year in commemoration of 
the event. The second fair lasts 5 days in Karttix from the ekddsht 
to the piranmdst, It is heldin the Krittikaé nakshatra piiranmise 
and to bathe in the Saraswati in that period gives health, wealth, pros- 
perity and birth of children. It is impossible to guess the temple’s 
age. The building is a small one and only contains an image of 
Saraswati riding on a swan and made of Makranastone. The othciat- 
ing Brahmans are Gaure of the Kanaujia got. 


2. The temple of Karttikeya is visited on the piranmdss in Karttik, 
It contains his image but is dedicated to Karta Skanda, the god of 
war, and was founded when the Mahdbhdrata was about to begin. The 
image of Karttikeya has 6 faces as that god was named after his 6 nurses 
who form the stars of the Krittika asterism, the Pleiades, and is mount- 
ed ons peacock.! Vermilion and oil are invariably offered as accep- 
table to the god. Two lamps are kept buriing continually. 


8 No fair js held at the temple of Prithiwishwara Mahadeva 
who is also called Prithddakeshwara, ‘ lord of Prithudaka ? or Pehowa. 
Prithiwishwara means ‘ lord of the earth’, The temple was founded 
by the Mahrattas during their ascendancy, and it is also said to have 
been repaired by one Kripélupuri Swdmi about 100 years ago. Over 
the building is a large dome and its interior is yards square. It 
contains a stone image of Mahddeva about 2 feet high. A sddhu 
pujdré, who is a Sanydsi, is appointed and kept by the panchdyat of 
Brahmans and is removable at their will The Brahmans also do péja. 

At the Bhawéni Dwéra at Thanesar the Devi’s imago is seated in 
a small building in the precincts of the main temple. It is 8 fingers 
high. Small images of Kéli and Bhairon (Bhairav) also serve to 
decorate the temple. 


At Pari Devi’s temple in Banpuri in Gurgdon a fair is held on 
the 6th audt of Chet aud Asauj. The offerings are estimated at 
Rs. 400 a year. Nearly 90 years ago one Jawdla of Fatehabad built 
the temple but the precise date of the year is not known. A chirdgh 
fed with g/# is lit twice a day during Chetand on each as*ftams a 
virgin gitl is fed with ardh or confection prepared for the occasion. 
When a goat is offered to the mandir, the pujdért painte its forehead 
with sandhir and turns it loose. It is generally taken by the sweepers 

1 The story goes that Kéritikeya cn being deprived of the leadership of the deotes 


tore all the flesh from his body feavingonly the benes. But the image does not appear 
to depict this, There are said tobe really {wo images, one of stone, the other of wood. 
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of the village. The idols are of marble, one being 27 inches long and 
the other 18. The foriner is monnted on alion. The administration 
yesta in a Gaur Brahinan who offers. //og and lights a lamp twice a day, 
morning and evening. 


In Koh4t Devi has her abode on more than one peak. Thue 
Hukman Devi occupies a peak in Shakkardarra which is visited by 
Hindus st the Baistkhi.' Chuka Mai is the highest peak on Shinghar, 
and Hindus from afar visit it on the maurdtas and ashtam:. Khumari 
Devi is found in the village of that name and Asa Devi in Nar. 
Muhammadans also visit this village and call it z¢¢rat Okhla. 


The classical myths vf Devi are very numerous and divergent. As 
Saraewati’she is the goddess of learuing, wife of Brahma in the later 
mythology, and personified in the river Saraswati in Karnal which 
was to the early Hindus what the Ganges is to their descendants? As a 
destructress she is K4li,? as genetrix she is symbolised by the yont, as 
a type of beauty she is Uma, and asa malignant being Durga But 
she is also Sati, ‘the faithful’ spouse, Ambika, Gauri, Bhaw4ni and 
Tfra. As the wife of Shiva she is Parvati, ‘ she of the hills’, her home 
is with him in Kail&sha the mountain and she is the mother of 
Ganesha and Kéarttikeya.4 In orthodox Hindu worship the Earth is 
worshipped in the beginning as an ‘Athar Nhakti’ or supporting force, 
and in several other forms of worship Earth is taken as a personifica- 
tion of some goddess or other. But the worship of an Earth or 
nother goddess is not very prevalent in this province except as part of 
some other worship. 


But KAli or Durga must not be regarded as merely as a personifi- 
cation. of lust for blood. Devi obtained her name of Durga by slaying 
the giant of that name. He had obtained Brahma’s blessing by his 
austerities, but grew so mighty that he alarmed the gods.° The 
legend may recall ina dim way the extirpation of some tyrannical 
form of priest craft. But Dev‘’s achievement did not end with the 
slaying of Durga. According to the Mdrkondeya Purdna, the goddess 
assumed ten incarnations, including Kali the terrible and Chhinna- 
mastaka, the headless.6 In the latter guise she gained her famous 
victory over the rdékshasa Nisumbha. Even the Kali incarnation was 
assumed in order to overthrow Raktavija, the champion of another 
rakshasa, Sumbha, just as that of Tara, the saviour, was assumed 
to destroy Suinbha himself. Bevi also overcame a Tunda rdakshasa, 
but his death is ascribed to Nahusha, the progenitor of the Lunar race, 
and his son Vitunda was killed by Devi as Durga, the ‘inaccessible.’’? 


'Sir'larly Chashma Baba N4nak in Hangu is frequented by Hindus on the Baisékhf. 
2 EL OD. Martin, The Gods of India, p. 90. For an aceonnt of her temple see 
infra, 
> In the Simla Hilly besides the Greater (Bari) K4li we find a Lesser (Chhoti) whose 
unetlons are RoE Aba cen The Bari Kali hunts the hills. She is worshipped with 
no of goats, flowers, fruit, wheaten bread, and lamps. The difference between thea 
wi and the Chhoti Kéli is this ‘hat the former has 10 hands and the latter only 4. 
Similarly in these hills we find a Younger Lonkra anda chAofé Diwéli festival. All 
a Bn to ei explanations of these reflected in duplicate gods and festivals have failed, 
“Pp. 179 Ff. 
5 1b, p, 183, 
:Chhinnamastaka is the modern Chamande or Chaunds. 
** S.C. 8, VIL, p 276 
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But in Kulu the legend regarding Tundi Bhat is that he was a ast or 
demon ut Manéli (in Kulu) who having conquered the d-ofas demanded 
a sister of theirs in ‘uarriage. Basu Nag on this proposed to deceive 
him by giving him a mason or Thawi’s daughter named Timbar 
Shachka, who appears in other tales ae 9 rdkshan¢, aud Manu the /eshé 
consented to make Tundi accept her. He overcame the due? at. Khokear, 
north of the Rohtang pass in Léhul, but in memory of his victory a 
temple wae built {c bim at Manali, sonth of that pass. He compelled 
Tundi to marry the girl. Tundiis in legend a demon who devoured 
men, until Manu put logs into his mouth and killed him. In front of 
this temple stands a pile of huge spruce logs, on an altar. ‘These are 
said to he replaced three at 4 time every three years. At the annual 
fair called Phégali—held in Phégan—a khepra or mask (lit evil form) 
of Tundi rdé&éshasa is carried about. ! 


Kali as Ch4émunda, carrying her head in her hands, is worshipped 
at the Hoi, eight days before the Diwéli. At the beginning of the 
Kuljug death, pestilence and famine desolated the world although 
Brahmans prayed and fasted on the 7th of the dark half of each month. 
They would indeed have lost heart and given up that practice bnt for 
a Jh{warni, who came and sitting in their midst encouraged them to 
persevere. Atter a while KAlka appeared and declared that as the ills 
prevailing were due to mankind’s lonse morals, it could only he saved 
by a fast on the 7th of the dark half of K&tik till moonrise or on the 
8th till starlight. During thie fast the Jhiwarni is exalted toa place 
of honour. She is petted by the ladies of the house who act as her 
tire-woman. After the house has been plastered with cow-dung, figures 
of a palanquin and ite bearers are made in colours on the walls and 
worshipped in the asual way, offerings of radishes, sweet potatoes and 
other roots in season being made. This is the account given in the 
Ahdrtik Méhimdla where Pirthivi Raj asks Nérada to account for the 
Hoi. and the sage tells him the above story. But another account. is 
that Hui or Hoi was a Brahman maid of seven whom the Moslims 
tried to convert by force. She took refuge in a Jhiwarni’s hut and 
when her pursuers overtaok her disappeared intu the earth. Since then 
the water-carriers have looked upon her as a goddess, other Hindus 
following their example. ? 


This goddess’ name appears to have heen transferred to B&éba Chida 
Bhandéri whose shrine at Batila is affected by the Bhandéri section of 
the Khatris® and the ear-piercing rite is performed there by its members. 
At some fight in its neighbourhood he lost his head but his headless 
trunk went on fighting, sword in hand, into the town. In the streets 
it fell and there its shrine: was built.* 


Legends of headless men are also common in other connections. 
Thus when Parjépat, the Kumbér (potter), began to build Panipat ite 
walls and buildings fell downmy night as fast as he built them by day 


IN, LN. Q. IV, § 35. Thelate Prof G. Oppert explained the story asa legend- 
‘ary account of the suppression of Kali worship, with its human «#crifices, by a pnrer faith, 
put it looks rather like an account cf the oxtermination of an old Tibetau demon-worship 
dy a cult of KA4li herself. 

1P.N.Q., II, § 799. 

3 Cf. Vol. II, p, 618, infra, 

“8. C. B. VIII, p, 266. 
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and so the Brahmans and astrologers bade him place the head of a 
Sayyid (Shahid) in its foundations. By chance a Sayyid boy came 
straight from Mecca and him the people slew and put his head under the 
foundations. This drew down on them the vengeance of his kin, but 
the boy’s headless corpse fought against them on the side of his 
murderers.! Cf. also the legend of Brahm Dat, én/ra. 

But Devi has yet another attribute, that of self sacrifice. The 
classical story is that Umd’s spouse Shiva was not bidden to a great 
sacrifice offered by Daksha, her father. From the crest of Kail4sa she 
saw the crowds flocking to her father’s court and thither she betook 
herself, but on learning of her husband’s exclusion she refused to retain 
the body which he had bestowed upon her and gave up her life ina trance. 
Vishnu cut her body into pieces to calm the outraged deity by conceal- 
ing it from his view or, as other versions go, Shiva himself picked up her 
corpse in his trident and carried it off. Portions of it fell at many 
places, such as Hingula (Hingl4j) in Balochistén where the crown fell. 

The Punjab can however not boast many of the sites at which 
fragments of the Devi fell. ‘I'he top of her neck fell at Kasmfra, her 
tongue at Jawalamukhi, her right breast at Jalandhara, and her 
right ankle at Kurukshetra? 

The days most holy to Devi are the first nine days of the waxing 
moon in the months of the Chetr (March-April) and Asauj (September- 
October). Some persons will fast in the name of Devi on the eighth 
lunar day (asd fitm) of every month, and verform special ceremonies on 
that day. Sometimes they will light lamps (joé) of flour, and when 
a@ Brahman has read the Devi-pdéth, will prostrate themselves before 
the lainps. Sometimes it is customary to distribute rice and sweetmeats 
on thisday to unmarried girls; and goldsmiths wi!l often close their 
shops in honour of the day. The greatest ashtamis of all are however 
those inthe inonths above-mentioned; and of the two great yearly 
festivals, that of Asauj, the xaurdtra properly so called, is She greatest, 
following as it does immediately after tue completion of the annual 
shrdddh or commemoration of thedead. It is the custom in some parts 
of the country for worshippers of Devi on the first day of their festival 
to sow barley and water it and keep a lamp burning by it, and on the 
Sn day to cut it and light a sacrificial fire (hom), breaking their fast 
next day. 

Devi is personified in a girl under ten years of age twice a year and 
offerings are made to her as if to the goddess on these occasions? On 
the 8rd of Chet sudt, there is, in Hissar, a special rite, unmarried yirls 
inaking an image of Gangor of clay or gobar, which is loaded with orna- 
ments and then, after its marriage ceremony has been performed, cast 
Into a well. It is characteristic of the close'conncction between the 
peoples of the eastern hills and Réjpatana that this cite should be found 
in Kangra, under the name of Rali . worship. Images of Siva and 
Parbati are made by girls who perforro their marriage and then throw 
them into a pool or river. The ceremonies cotamence in Chet and end on 
the sankrding of Baisdkh and arc traditional y supposed Lo commemorate the 

'S. C. B., VIL, p, 258, 

» Aln-i- Akbar, LI, p. 818-14. Sco also S. C. R. II, 410 7. 


“Speciak feasts ‘are given to little girls twice a year and they are given fees, an if they 
were Brahmans, P.N,Q, I I, § 416. . ° 


Maclag 
§ 49. 
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suicide of a woman married to a boy much younger than hereelf, but a 


different explanation’ has been suggested. The deities Siva and Pérbati 

1 Kangra Gazetteer, 1902. Golden Bough, If, p.1U9. ‘The legend gocs that once upon a 
time s Brahman gave his full grown daughter in marriago to n child. When the ceremonios 
were over aud the bride was sent to her hneband’s house, she s ww how things really stood. So 
in ber despair she stopped her go/4 bearers on the road by a river, and called out to her brother 
Bestu: ‘It has been my fate to be married to a child, and [live no more. But in future 
iu memory of my wretched fate, let girls inake three toy images of earth, one of me, one 
of my husband, and one of you, my brother Bastu, end let them worship theac images for 
the whole month of Chaitr (March-April) every year until they be married. ‘hen let 
them inarry these images, a8 1 wns married, on the 1st Baisékh, and on the 2nd or 8rd 
day thereafter let them take the images in a golt to the banks oi a river, and there lot 
them drown them in it. And let this be done'in hcnour of me, Rali the bride, Shankar, my 
husband, and you, Bastu, my brother. The blessing that shall spring forth from this rite 
shall be that ehe who performs it shall never marry an unsuitable husband.” Saying this 
she sprang into the river, and was drowned, and in their grief ot this, her husband and 
orother drowned themselves also. Ever since the worship of Rali, Shanker and Bastu, 
bas been universal throughout the district of Kdéngra. The three chief fairs in honour 
of Rali are held at Baij Nath, at Déda, half way between Pélampur and Dharmséla, and 
at Chan, three miles west of Dharmséla Many songs are sung by children iu honour 
of Rali, and the images are adorned with wild flowers. The children bathe every day 
during the month of Chaitr, and fast on the lst, 2nd and 4th Mondays of that month. 
The images are dressed up according to the means of the parents, and are finally thrown 
into ariver with suuga and ceremonies. 

This legend raises an interesting question, ‘Did custom ever exist of taking to wife 
an adult, woman destined to be the bride of a grandson or granduephew’ P Asto this pro- 
blem see Dr. W, H. R, Rivers’? Kinship and Social Organisation, 1914, pp. 33, 34, 37 
and 66, and of the Simla Hills proverb :— 

Chia ohungie ghugté béshau, bdno chundie toté ; 

Kaltjugo ra péhrd ldgd, dédi ldt-gumd potd. 
“ A dove is warbling on the top of » pine, and a parrot on the top of an oak ; 
’ Tis said of this iron age, thot a grandson lias taken away a grandmother,” 

Cf. the following uote from the Indian Antiquary, Volume XI, p. 297:—The Rali 
is a small carthen painted image of Siva or Parvati. The Ralika meld or Rali fair ina 
long business, and occupies most of Chet (March-April) up to the Sankrént of Baisikh 
(April). Its celebration is entirely confined to young girls, and is in vogue all over the 
district. 16 is celebrated thus:—All the little girls of the place turn out of their houses 
one morning in March aod take small baskets of dub grass and flowers to 1 certain fixed 
spot, where they throw thom all into a heap, Round this heap they stund ina circle and 
sing. This gocs on every day Jor ten days, until the heap of grass and flowers reaches a 
respectable size. They then cut in the jungles two branches having tlree prongs at 
one end and place them, prongs downwards, ove: the Hower leap so as to inake two tripods 
ur pyramids. On the single uppermost points of these branches they get a chileva or 
painted image-maker to construct two clay images, one to represent Siva and the other 
Parvati. All the girls join in collecting the clay tur these, aud all help as much as they 
van iu the congtruction of the images themselses, this being a“ good work ” Tho girls 
then divide themselves intu two partics, one for Siva and one for Parvati, and set to work 
to marry tho images in tho usual way, leaving out no part of the cercmonies, not cven 
the burdt or procession. After the marriage they havea scast, which is paid for jointly 
by contributions colicited from their parents. After this al: the rext Sankrint (Baisdékh) 
they all go tugether to the riversido, and Girow the radis info it. ot any point, where there 
happens to be a deep pool and weep over the place, as though they were performing 
funcral obsequies. ‘The boys of the neighbuurhood froguently ‘worry them by diving 
for the ralis and reacuiug them and waving them about, while the girls are crying over 
them. ‘The object of this fair is to sccure a good husband. These faire arc held on 1 
small scale in all the principal places in Kangra, but the chief oncs ore at Kangra itcelf, 
where the Banganga is the river used for the disposal of the alt, and at Chari, a village lu 
wilos from K Ange nud G6 from Dharmails, ou tho river Gajj. The Jargest fair is held there. 

This recalls a rite practised by Hindus in Attock with a not dissimilar object, vis. to 
obtain rain in tine of drought) Jn it boys and girle collect together ; two dolls are drossed 
up a8 4 man and a woman, they all say: guddt gudda margia ; and then they burn them 
with small sticke aud lament their death saying :— 


Guddt gudda sdrida Dolls we burnt to ashes down, 
Was midn kdlia; Black cloud ! soon come down ; 
Guddi gudda piffia, Dolls well we bewailed, 

Wasa midn chitfia; Do, white rain! set in; 

Kale patthar chiffe ror, . Stones black and pebbles white, 


Buddal pia girdnwdn kal. Cloud (rain) fell near village site.’ 
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are conceived as spirits of vegetation, because their images are placed 
in branches over a heap of flowers and grass, but this theory leaves many 
points unexplained. 

The worship of young girls as Devis is always cropping up: 
Some years ago some enterprising people of the Kapurthala State 
got two or three young uomatried girls and gave out that they had 
the power of Devis. The ignorant accepted this belief and worshipped 
them as goddesses. They visited various parts of the Jullundur District 
and were looked up to with great reverence everywhere, but as good 
results did not follow, the worship died out. : 

Those who are particularly the followers of Devi are called in an 
especial sense Bhagats, and the Bhagtas of our census returns are pro- 
bably worshippers of this goddess. ‘Ihe sacred books of the sect are the 
Devi -Purdn, a part of the Mdrkanda Purdn, the Chandi J'ath and the 
Purdn Sahasrandm. 

In the west of the Province at any rate the Devi-updsak are chiefly 
Sunére, Khatris, Jogfs, Saniasfs etc. who follow the books specified 
above. Their places of pilgrimage are Jwdlamukhi, Vaishno Devi in 
Kashmir and further atield the Vindhya hills, and Kéli Devi near 
Calcutta. They are divided into two sects, the Vaishno Devi who 
abstain from flesh and wine and Kéli worshippers who do rot. They 
worship the image of Devi in temples, revere Gaur Brahmans, and pay 
special attentivn to sacrifices by fire (40m), fast every fortnight, and on 
Mondays break their fast by eating food cooked on the Sunday night 
and ‘lighting a flame worship Devi.’ 

Taz Bim-mdrars.1—The most notorious division of the Shéktiks, 
as the followers of Devi are called, is that of the Bam-miargis 
or V4ma-chéris, the ‘left-handed ’ worshippers of Kali. They are 
found in many districts, but they are said to be mostly prevalent in 
Kéngra or Kashmir, and they are chiefly recruited from the Sainidsis 
and Jogis, The sect is said to have been founded by the Jogi Kanipa; 
their rites are as a rule kept very secret, but it is generally understood 
that their chief features are indulgence in meat and spirits and pro- 
miscuous debauchery. The Kund4-marg or Kundé-panthi preserve 
no distinctions of caste in eating, and they wurshipthe fire. The Konla- 
Marg appears to be called Kola-panth, Kola-marg or Kola-dharma, 
mm the Punjab, and to be identical with the Kolé-chéri who are wor- 
shippers of Sakt{ according to the left-hand ritual.# They preserve 
caste distinctions, in so far as they eat from separate vessels, and they 
worship Devi under ten separate names, to wit, Matangi, Bhawaneshri 
or Bhavaneshari, Baglamukhf, Dhumawéli,* Bhairavi, Téra, Chensara, 
Bhag wati, Sh4ma and Béla Sundari 4 Each man has one of them as his 
tsht ov pectliar patron goddess, and the Jogis and Saniasis are said to 
affect. more es ecially Béla Sundari. The book of the sect is called the 
Kohanara, and their creed claims to be founded on the Shtva-Tantra, 


* The word “ Mérgi” means nothing more than one who follows a “ path” or ‘ sect.” 
It May in some cuavs be a euphemism for Biém-mérgi, but the greater part of the Margis of 
our returns are from the Multén district, whore the term is said to be applied generally to 
clasg,of followers of the Jain religion. 
1 ere: Qy IL, $§ 648-660. An account, fall but very inaccurate, of the Kolé-chérfs 
by, Sirdéru Balhari, of Kangra. 

> Or Dhuméwat{ or Lalta-Dhuméwatt. 

(Lalta ?) K4lf, Kamela and Vidiya are given as variants of these four names or titles, 


Maclagan, 
$40 


Maclagan, 
§ 50. 
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There are further and still more disreputable sections of the Bim-margis, 
the natura of whose orgies is indicated by their names, such as the 
Choli-mérg and the Birajpénf, whose peculiarities had better be left 
undescribed. 


Orthodox Hindus will not sleep with their feet to the north, out of 
respect for the Devi who dwells in the Himalayas just as they will not 
sleep with them to the east out of respect for the Ganges.! 


The Baurias sacrifice to Devi in a manner which is very common 
in the hills and is doubtless the normal rite everywhere. They im- 
molate a goat, of either sex, at harvest time.? It must be healthy They 
make it stand on a platform of earth plastered with cow-dung. The 
then secure its hind legs with a rope to a pee and taking a little water 
in the palm of the hand pour it on its nose. Tf it shivers after the 
manner of its kind, it is a token that the goddess accepts it and its 
head is at once struck off by a sudden blow, jhathd, of asword. A few 
drops of its blood are offered to the goddess and its carcass is distri- 
buted to the by-standers. Tf the goat does not shiver, it is rejected and 
another is tried 


A circle is the sign of Devi, and a mark of it is made by women 
on a pilerimage at every few yards, upon a stone, or some object near 
the road, with a mixture of rice-flonr and water. These marks are 


called Jikhna.3 


Ak&s Devi, ‘the goddess of Heaven,’ also called Gydsf Devi, is 
worshipped in the villages round Ambala. Her cult is said to be based 
on a passage in the Devt Bhdgavati Purdua. Her templee contain no 
image. She is worshipped with the usual objects of procuring sons, 
effecting cures, and so on. Her temple stood originally at Jatwér 
village, but in a dream she bade the headman of Bibiél transport five 
bricks from the Jatwdr temple to Bibial so that she might find a resting- 
place there. He did so, and built round them a mud shrine, giving the 
offerings of corn etc. to a sweeper whom he appointed to look after 
the shrine. He also used to present coin to Brahmans. The fairs are 
held on the 8th and 14th sudz of Chet and on the same dates in Asauj 
sudt are called Gydsion k& mela. 


Behmaté is the goddess who records au infant’s future at its birth. 
It is a deadly sin to refuse her fire when she demands it, and a faqir who 
did so was turned into a glow-worm and obliged to carry fire behind 
him for ever in his tail. Behmétaé is Bidhimaté or Bidhné, and the 
glow-worm is called honwdla kfra ( ? from hom or havam). 


Kauya Devi, who is worshipped in the Kangra valley, was the 
daughter of Brahma R4ja, who was so enamoured of ber beauty that 
he would not give her away in marriage. When pursued by him, she 

12N.Q, TV, § 192. 
§P.N.Q,, III, § 721. 


* Shib’s mark is a circle with o line through it; a Siddh has u pair ot foo-prints, 
ef. Oldham, in Contemporary Reriew, 1885, reprinted in P. N. Q., III, ¢ 162. 


*P.N.Q,, Il, § 445. Cf Akfis Ganga, the Heavenly Gauges, ihid., § 523. 
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fled to a small hill, wherein was a huge rock which split as under and 
gave her a refuge. At her curse the R4jé was turned into a stone. Her 
shrine stands to this day on the hill near Nagrota and close by it 
lies the stone which, disintegrated by the noon-day heat in summer, 
becomes whole again in the rains. The Raja’s city too was overwhelmed 
by the mountains, and the tract on which it stands is a rocky and barren 
one to this day. Itis called Munjeta or Pépnagara. Kaniy&é Devi 
ie worshipped like any other Devi. 

A shrine very similar to that of Bhamia (but clearly one erected 
to a manifestation of Devi) is called Paththarwali in Gurgaon. Whena 
man who has in sickness put on the cord of Devi recovers he has to perform 
a pilgrimage to Nagarkot or Jawdlamukhi in Kangra, taking with 
him a bdhagat or devotee of the goddess, While he is absent, the women 
of his family worship PaththarwAli. 


Devf cuLts IN CHAMBA. 


The worship of Devi assumes the most diverse forms in the hills. 
It is not by any means always ancient, and thongh often of great 
antiquity appears to be quite distinct from that of the Nigs. Thus in 
Chamba the Devis are female deities, and are believed to have power 
to inflict and remove disvase in man anid beast. They are not associated 
with springs like the Nags. It is common to finda Nig and a Devi 
temple side by side, and similar attributes are ascribed to both. Some 
of them, like the Nags, have the power to grant rain. The worship is 
similar to that at N4g temples, and the offerings are disposed ot in the 
same manner, The image is usually of stone in human foim, but 
snake figures are not as a rule present. ‘he temple furnishings are 
similar to those of N4g temples. In front of the Devi temples may 
usually be seen the figure of a tiger in stone: this is the vdhana ox 
vehicle of the goddess. The most famous Devi temples are those of 
Lakhshana Devi at Brahmaur, Shakti Devi at Chhatrari, Chamunda 
Devi at Chamba and Devi Kothi, Mindhal Devi in Pangi, and Mirkula 
Devi in Léhul. Sen Devi at Shah in Sd4mra has a temple ascribed 
to Masha Varma. Its fair is held on Baistkh 3rd, and her chelas are 
Rathis.? 

The following is a list of the principal Devis worshipped in 
Brahiuaur and the southern part of the Sadr wizdrat of Chamba :— 
















. Pujeras Founded in 
Name. Village. Pargana. Date of fair. and the reign 
chelas. of 













Charpat Jogis | 34hil Varma. 
Agasani Gad- 
dis. 


Bél  Bhairon} Bhairon- 
end Ban- 


Brahmaur.., 






‘PLN. Q., IL, § 668. / 
4 For some further details eee Vol. II, pp. 218, 214, 209 and 271, sn pp. 214 and 271 
Chaund is uidoubtedly to be Chéminda Dovi. 
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Name. Village, 
Bharési .,. | Tohogé .., 
Bharési_ ,,, | Chanhoté 

oe Lémun. 
Bharéri Géglh 
Brahméni ,,. | Brahméni,,. 
Chémundé ,,, | Sirné ies 
Chémundé.., | Gawéri_.., 
Chémundé ... | Sher 
Chamundé... | Sanéhan ,., 


Chhatrérhi or | Chhatrérhi 
Adshakti. 


Hirimbé Mahlé 
Jakbné Grim4 
Jéipé | Kareri 
J &lpé Mahlé aes 
Jalps Mahlé 


Devis tn Chamba. 





Pargana, | Date of fair. 









Trehté 


Chanoté ... we 
Kalundré ... | Katak, 6th-7th 
Brabmanr ... ti 
Mahlé __... {| Jd gra on Chet 
80th. 
Sémré Asérh 7th or 
8th. 
Brahmaur .,. | Bhédon 3rd ... 
Sémr4—... |} Aséyb lst or 
2nd & Asauj 
2nd or 3rd. 
Piura. | Jdgrdé on the 
8th shukal 
pakh of Bhé- 
don and 9th, 
10th and 
11th. 
Mahla_.. ie 
Brahmarr ... 
... | Mahlé Jdgrd on Sa- ; 
; wan let. 
Mahla ,.. | Jdgrd on Sé- 
wan Ist. 
Mahla 


Pujdras 
and 
chelas. 


Shipydénu 
Brabmans. 


Rathia <i 


Rathis Rss 
Malkén Gaddi 


Rénds 


Khapri_ Brah- 
mans. 


Uren Gaddis... 


Sarsut Brah- 
mans, Raéthis. 


Sérsut Bhér- 
dwéj Rétan 
Totran Gaur 
Bhéradwiaj 
Kalén and 
Ulyén Brah- 
mans. 


Thitén Brah- 
mans, Ghukén 
Gaddis. 


Moga Gaddis 


Pehnén Gaddis 


Ghukén Gaddfa, 


Ghukédran 
Gaddis. 





Héy 6th-9th,., | 


| 


Ghukérén 
Gaddis 
| Thalyén 


and 


Brahmans. 





Founded in 
the reign 


Mish Vanna. 
Mish Varma. 


Mish Varma 
Sajan Varma. 


Mish Varma 


New. 


Uggar Singb. 


Mish Varma. 


Meru Varma. 


Prithvi Singh, 


Yugékar Var- 
ma. 


Mésh Varma. 


Mish Varma. 


Prithvi Singh. 


Jélpé 

Jélpa or 
Khandr4san 

Jélpé ee 


Kabré 
Kalohéli_... 


Mahé Kali... 


Mahé Kali... 
Mahé Kali... 


Mahé Kili... 


K4li Devi ... 
Kéli Devi ... 


Kéli Devi ... 
Kéli Devi ... 
Lakhné Devi 
Bhadar 
ali), 
Maréli Dev{ 
Mehl&é Devi 


Shakti Devi 
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Village. Pargana. Date of fair, 
Bhatyark ... | Lil Baisékh 9th... 
Khandrfsan | Lil Har 10th-12th 
Girrer Mheu-} Lil Bais4kh 

ga. 
Baloth Lil tee 6 
Kulethé6 ..,|Trehté ... a 
Kalhoté .., | Lil wee fe 
Graundi Lil ee 
Laun4 Mahl4 Jdgrd on S&- 
wan 4th. 
Auréh Brahmaur... | Séwan 6th .., 
Leundi_... | Brahmaur... ae 
Tundéh .,, | Brahmaur... |Jdgrd on puran 
mashi in Bha- 
don or Asauj. 
Thalé Brahmaur... oy 
Méndhé_ .., | Brahmaur... | Asauj let... 
Thouklé ... | Kothi Ranhu} Bhédon 4tb ... 
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Brahmani Devi’s history is this. A Brahmani had a son, who had 
a pet chakor (partridge), which was killed by a peasant. The boy died 
of grief, and his mother became sa¢z, burning herself with her son and 
the partridge, and began to afflict the people, so\they built her a temple, 


ln Pangi only four Devis are noted—Singh&san Devi at Surét in 
pargana Darwas, Shil at Sakhi, and Chaund at Re, Manghasan at Purthi, 
all three in Lach. 


Devi Chémunda of Gawiari revealed -herself ina dream to Raja 
Sri Singh, and ordered him to remove her from Prithvijor tc this place. 
The temple at Sri was built by Raja Uggar Singh who vowed to make 
it, if it ceased raining, it having rained incessantly when he had gone 
to bathe at Mani Mahesh. 

Devi Chhatréhari or Adshakti, “original power,” has a curious 
legend. A land-owner suspected his cowberd of milking his cow in the 
forest, so he kept watch and found that the cow gave her milk at a spot 
under a tree. The goddess then appeared to him im a dream, and 
begged him to bring her to light. Searching at the spot the man found 
a stone pindi or image, which he was taking to his home, when it 
stopped at a certain spot, and there its temple was built.! Raja Bala 
Bhadra (A. D. 1589 —1641) granted it 46 /ahris of land whence the Devi 
was called Chhatrahari. 


The legend associated with Mindhal Devi is as follows :—The 
spot where the temple stands was originally occupied by a house, con- 
sisting of an upper and a lower storey, as is usual in Pangi, belonging to 
a widow with seven sons. One day in early autumn while she was 
cooking in the upper storey a black stone appeared in the chuéa causing 
her much annoyance. She tried to beat it down but in vain. Af last 
she was seized with a trembling, and thus knew that the stone was a 
Devi. Rushing outside she called to her sons, who were ploughing in a 
field with two oxen to a plough, that a Devi had appeared in the 
house. They made light of the matter and asked tauntinglv if the 
Devi would enable them to plough with one ox. or give them a sdsan. 
Immediately the widow and her sons were turned to stotle, she in the 


* Thie temple was erected in tho reign of Béji Meru Varma (A. D!,680—700). 
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house and they in the field. From that time only one ox to a plough 
has been used in ploughing at Mindhal and the place has been a sdsan 
grant for many centuries.? 


Devi cutts 1n Sinutr. 


There is a temple of Devi Jawdlamukhi (‘ goddess of the flaming 
mouth ’) at L4né Rawa4na, concerning which the following legend is 
told :—Mahant Twar N&th and the Devi met at Hardwar, where they 
had gone to bathe, and, when leaving, the mzhuné asked the Devi when 
he should meet her again. The goddess promised to meet him after 
two years at Rawdna, and duly manifested herself in his mouth, but the 
mahant being unaware of her advent struck his mouth and thus caused 
the goddess to flee fro.n hin. Simultaneously the whole surrounding 
forest caught fire, and the people, thinking the ma/ané must be an evil 
spirit who had enraged the goddess, called in Brahmans who found out 
the truth. It is said that the stones are still black from the fire which 
consumed the forest. The place having been purified, a temple was 
built and a Brahman pajdéri appointed. The pxydri offers incense 
and bhog every Sunday morning and on the first day of the month 
(sankrdut). The fair is held on the Durga Ashtmiday in Asauj. 


Nagarkoti Devi has her home at Shaya Pajotha and Sharauli, and 
the legend states that the Pandavas on their way from Kailas to Kuruk- 
ahetra stopped at Shayd, and built a temple here fur the goddess, or, 
as some say, brought the goddess here. The temple faces south, and 
on the eighth day of the bright half of the month offerings are made 
to the goddess. Sapdra is also associated with Nagarkoti Devi, but 
the place is one of peculiar sanctity whether the goddess be present or 
absent from it. There is also a Nagarkoti Devi at Daléhan, known 
also as Daléhén Devi. 


Bis N4na is the home of Bharti Devi, who is said to have been 
broucht from Kidér Nath Badri Narain in Dehra Dian. She is also 
called Kiishki Devs. 


There is a temple of Devi on the hill of Lai, built by Bhera Rangar,? 
the famous robber. Worship is performed here on the sankrdénts and 
every Sunday and zaurdééra in Asauj and Chet. 


Devi Bhangain has a Jing temple in Dhér village a mile uorth of 
Bhung. The legend runs that certain cowherds used to graze cattle in a 
forest, and their children, seeing a pointed stone, broke it in pieces, but 
next day the pieces had joined together and all traces of injury had dis- 
appeared. This occurred several times, and so the cultivators of 
Dasékna, convinced of the ling’s miraculous power, erected a temple 
there. The Shiv Ling, four inches high and as many in girth, is known 
as Devi Bhangain, uud is sever clothed or ornamented There is no 
special pujdre, and pilgrims bring their own Brahmans. The offerings 
consist of milk, git and he-goats. The flesh of the latter is eaten by 
the pilerims, the head being given to the Brahman payydri. The fair 

: The people heliave that if two oxen are used one of them will die. 
* The term Rangar or Ranghar uced to le much more widespread than if is now. It was 


veed, for example, of the people of Morinda Banganwéla in Amhiila and of thuse of Sathidla 


and Batéls i lit 4 a ea . % ! a oo 
Pap, SL ee lispur: Khazin Singh, Philosophic History of the Sikh Religton, Pt. 
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is held on different dates in Asérh, and is attended by the goddesses 
Bijai and Ghatriéli, Only the people of Bhojes Thakari and Dasdkna 


attend. 

The arrangements for the worship of Naina Devi at Baila are 
of interest. The pujdris belong to eight families of Deva Bhits 
each family taking the duties for a month in tun and receiving a 
share of the produce at each harvest from the neighbouring villaces, 
If the pujéris perform their service inefficiently and fail to exhibit 
in aconvincing manner the virtues of the goddess, they receive no 
dues. The Devi has no temple, but her images are kept in the 
house of a Bhét. The original image, when broucht from Keonthal 
was first placed in that House, for which reason the people do fot 
venture to place it elsewhere. The images are 15 or 16 in number 
the oldest being fixcd (asthdpan). It is about a foot in heicht, 
with four hands, but only the bust is carved. It has a canopy of silver, 
and wears a necklace of rupees, silver ornament (s7s-phul) on its head 
and a silver necklet (ga/-se7¢) and has also a silver palanquin. The 
fair ig held on the Ranwi Dhar above the village on the first three 
days of SAwan, and is attended by the men of Karali and the neighbour- 
ing 4hojes, who sing and dance. On each evening of the fair the 
image of the goddess visits Thauntha, Mashwa and Tatidna villages, 
but in the day-time it remains at the fair. It is believed that if cholera 
or any other epidemic breaks out in a village it can be stopped by taking 
the image there. 

The fair of the goddess La is held in the jungle near Nagl4 Toka 
on the sankrdnt of eack month. The temple is small and of great 
antiquity. containing a stone image of the goddess. She is worshipped 
by Hindus and Muhammadan Giijars. 

About sixty years ago the people of b07 Bajga proclaimed the 
appearance of the goddess of Tilokpur at Shakir, so they built a temple 
to heras the new goddess. At her fairs on the sankrdnt of each 
month the goddess possesses a Kanet who dances in the temple, and then 
coming outside shows himself to the assembled multitude who hail him 
with shouts of jat-jat, and bow before him. In his ecstasy he pres- 
cribes remedies for afflicted men and beasts. 

The goddess at Kawdég on the dhdrvof that name 1s worshipped 
by Bhéts alone, and only Bh&ts dance in her honour. Her ritual 
is the same as chat of the new goddess. The temple is old, and 


now roofless. 

The goddess at Belgi is known under that name, but is also wor- 
shipped as Simldsan. 

Devi Kudin has her temple at Dadam in Tahsil Pachhéd. The 
legend is that she was a daughter of Sur Purk4sh, Raji of Sirmar, who 
was blind, and lived in Néri Jiégilé. When the Rajé refused to pay 
tribute to the Mughal Emperor the latter sent a host against him through 
Dehra Ddn, which was met by the R4j4’s army under the princess 
herself. The Sirmur forces were annihilated in the battle, and the parohtt 
of the princess brought her head to Dadam where he erectcd a temple 
and beyan to worship the princess. Another version says that the 
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prineess fell in an attack on Delhi, and after her death revealed tc the 
parohtt that he would find her at a certain spot, at which after a search 
the parohtt found the image now in the temple. The fair is held on 
the tkddshi before the Diwali, on which day the image is placed on a 
staghdsan or throne. This is also done on each Sunday in Hér. 

At Na&og, now in Patidla territory, lived Lagdésan Devi, the 
sister of Kudin. Her temple is at Khargéon. Her fair is held on the 
ikddshi before the Dewali. It is said that she appeared at’the source 
of the river Giri, but others say she appeared from that river at 


Khargéon. 

At Tilokpur is the temple of Devi Béla Sundri. There is held a 
larye fair in her hoaour in the month of Chet when the R&j& attends 
and a buffalo and several Le-goats are sacrificed. She is as commonly 
worshipped by hillmen as by people of the plains. 

The goddess Kat4san has a temple at Baraban, seven miles south 
of Nahan on the road to Paunta. In a battle between the Ré4jpidts and 
Ghulam Qédir, Rohilla, a woman appeared fighting for the former, 
when their defeat seemed iinminent. and the Muhammadans were routed. 
The temple was built to commemorate the Rajpat victory. On the sixth 
day of the zaurdtras in Asauj and Chet hawan is performed in the 
temple, and the Raja occasionally visits the temple in person or deputes 
a member of the royal family to be present. 


Devi in tan Stuta HItts. 


Devi Adshaktt or Durga Mdtd.—A Brahman of the Sakteru 
Pujara family relates that more than 100 generations ago hie 
ancesturs came from Kashi (Bendves) and settled at Hét Koti; 
and that one of them came to Kacheri village with Adshakti 
Bhagwati. This goddess, with her sister and Kot Ishwar, were 
shut up in the Aémbr¢ as has been told in the account of Kot 
(shwar. Adshakti flew to the top of Tikkar hill above Ghémané, 
a village in Kumharsain and settled there in the form of a deag. Her 
presence was revealed to a mawanna of Tikkar in a dream, and the 
tng was found and placed ina temple. The other pujdris of Kacheri 
say that Adshakti, commonly ealled Bhagwati Maté, no doubt came 
from Hat Koti, but that she was never imprisoned in a ¢iéimbt, and that 
when the péada of Hat Koti had shnt up Kot Ishwar in the é2émbi the 
two Durga sisters accompanied him, one walking ahead and the other 
behind him, looking for an opportunity to release uim. When the 
panda fell and Kot Ishwar escaped the two sisters also flew away. 
First they went to Rachtari village and thence to Hatu, Durga Mata 
settled at Tikkar in which neighbourhood Bhuria, once a powerful 
mawanra, had fallen into difficulties. He consulted Brahmans and then 
sent for a number of virgins and, haviag made them sit in a row, cried 
aloud that the spirit that distressed the mawunna, whether he were 
a god ora devil, should appoar and reveal through one of the girls why 
0 had barassel the maoanna. One of he girls began to dance in an 
eestacy and said that Biagwati MAté was lying on Tikkar bill in the 
form of a ling and that of the two sisters one lived on Kanda, the top, 
aud the other at Munda, the foot of the hill, The mawanna and his 

TT 
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Brahmans excused themselves saying that they had not known of their 
presence, and they promised tu build a temple for the Mété. The girl 
in a trance walked up the Tikkar hill, the other virgins, the Brahmans 
and the mawanna following her. The girl pointed out the spot where 
the déng lay, and on that spot was built the temple called Mé&tri Deori, 
which still exists. At that time Polas, 1 Brahman from the Sindhu 
Des, came to Lathi village and began to worship Durga Mé&té& He 
came to look after Kot Ishwar who would not appear before him, but 
at last after 12 years he revealed himself and then the Brahman began 
to worship him. Kot Ishwar gave the pujéris of Batéra village to 
Bhagwati Mé4té for worship. These pujdris are said to have come from 
Koru Desh. The Mateog Brahmans were settled in Batdra and they 
worship Kot Ishwar daily, but at the four Sankrénts in Baisékh, 
Séwan, and Mégh and at the Diwali the Sherkotu Brahmans officiate. 
Kirti Singh, the first Rana of the Kumharsain family, acknowledged 
Durga Bhagwati as sister of Kot Ishwar and built her a new temple 
at Kacheri. Every third year a Ptija mela is held and the State pays 
the expenses. 


According to the custom of the Kumlhdarsain family the jadola 
ceremony (cutting the hair of a son or wearing nose or ear-rings by the 
girl) is performed at M4tri Deora. The R&nd& and his R&nis go in 
person to this temple with their children for the ceremony. Similarly 
on ascending the gaddz the new Rana with his tamily attends at the 
Métri Deora a ceremony called the Jawala Jétra. Bhagwati Mété 
holds a petty jdgir from the State and also has asmall he/on (deodér) 
forest. Goats are sacrificed to her, and every third year or when desired 
buffaloes are also killed before her at M&tri Deora. Some people believe 
that though Mét& has temples at Matri Deori and Kacheri she is 
always sitting at her brother Kot Ishwar’s side at Madholi. Benu and 
Bhuri are two dors or servants of the M&té. Benu was a Chot from 
Bena in Kulu and Bhuri came from Jo Bag at Halta. The latter isa 
female attendant and was originally a ghost. Both attend at the gate 
of the temple. 


With the shrine of Devi at Hat Koti many wonders are associated. 
One of these may be cited. On one side of the portal of the goddess 
stands a large bronze vessel battered and sviled with age upon a metal 
plinth. Formerly its fellow stood on the other side, but one night in 
Bhédou when the river below was in spate, the pair of vessels moved from 
their pedestals of their own accord. Rocking jointly from side to side 
they took their way through the narrow gate of the conrtyard until they 
reached the river bank and plunged with shrill whistles into the torrent. 
The priests pursued them, but were only just in time to rescue one and 
the second disappeared. ‘The one thus saved is now securely chained to 
an image of Ganesh sitting in the temple, but sometimes still in the 
stormy nights of S4wan and Bhédon 3¢ rocks upon its pedestals strain- 
ing at ils chains, and whistling and moaning as though pleading to be 
allowed to join his lost companion. At other times the peasant wheu 
planting out rice in the fields adjacent to the shrine sees the operation af 


a brazen vessel, mirrored in the water, which eludes his grasp as he tries 
to seize it. 
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Devt Kasumba at Khekhsu—Kiieckheu is on the north bank 
of Sutlej in Kulu. Kot Ishwar’s other sister, Kasumba Devi, settled 
here wheu he escaped from Pro. One of the Chhabishi Brahmans of 
Goan, a village in Kulu Sar4j, saw in adream a pindé or Jing, The 

oddess then told him of her presence, and desired to have a temple 
built for her at Khekhsu. The people say that the artisan who made 
the image of H&t Koti Durga was called in to make her image. When 
he had finished that imnage the wawanna of H&t Koti had ent his right 
hand so that be might not make any more like it, but with his left hand 
he made a similar image at Khekhsu. Rdn4 Kirti Singh acknowledged 
this Devi as Kot Ishwar’s sister and gave her a jégir worth He. 42-2-9. 
he original intention was that 9 bharao of kiar land at Khekhar and 
goats should be given by the State on both the ashtamis, in Chet 
and Baissékh. ‘Lhis Devi also holds a ségir trom Kotgarh and Kulu, 
When Kot Ishwar hus any sog she comes to Madholi and joins in it 
A Devali mela is held at Khekhsu. There used io be a bhunda 
every 12 years at Khekbeu, but Government has forbidden it owing to 
the isk of human life. 

Bragu Deo is the d4or or servant of Kasumba. He was brought 
from Jundla in Kumhérsain and was originally a devil. 

In the Simla Hills was a goddess, who first settled in the Tdané 
forest (a part of Chambi Kdpar) without any one being aware of her 
advent. But in the time of Réné Nardin Singh of Kot Khéi she came 
1u @ woman’s shape, but dressed in old and ragged clothing, to Haléi 
(a village’ near Kiéri) where the Réné had some fields) When he went 
to see his fields, he took her for one of his labourers, and abused her 
for her idleness, whereunon the Kali transformed herself into a kite 
and flew away saying— 

Thine vi Kdlha Kedr¢ dekhan di. 

Nardin Stugh Thdkure rope rim de lai, 

‘Kéli of Tané came to see Kiéri. 

But Nardin Singh Thékur employed her to transplant rice plants 

in his #¢dr (irrigated fields).’ 

From that time Kéli has been worshipped in the forest and is con- 
sidered the most powerful of all the K4lis. 

Devi Gay4shin’s ‘dol was brought to Shimand village in Mahlog 
State by Surjé Brahman of Bhagri in the Kuthér State. All the 
members of his family had been killed by Badohi Kanets, who were at 
that period troublesome ducoits, so he left his village for ever and settled 
at Shaménda where he built a temple for the Devi image. Her fair is 
held on the tivat, Tuesday in Chet. 

Devf ouLts IN SaBdJ, 

Durga Devi, sister of Lachhmi Nardin, is also called Devi Dhér. 
Once a girl appeared at a spring near Daogi, and declared herself to be 
the goddess and Lachhmi Nardin to be her brother. 

Devi Gfré Durga’s legond illustrates the disgrace which attaches 
to a girl’s marriage with an inferior. Once a Thékur was having a 
house built and the mason usked him to promise him whatsoever he 
inight demand on ite completion. When it was finished the mason 
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demanded the hand of the Thékur’s beauteous daughter in marriage ; 
and bound by his pledge, the Thékur hestowed her upon him. The pair 
took their road to the mason’s house, but on the way the mason bade his 
bride fetch him water from a stream. Unable to bear this disgrace she 
threw herself into the water, and when he went to look for her he found 
nothing but an image lying on the bank. This he brought home and 
worshipped. 

Devi Barf has a temple in Kothi Dhaul. She first manifested her- 
self at Charakh near Bari by taking the milk of a Raéna’s cow. Convinced 
of the truth of his herdsman’s story of this miracle the Rand went to 
the spot and then had a black stone image made and placed in a 
temple. This idol is 2 feet high, and there are also masks of brass and 
silyer in the temple. The nujdr¢ is always a Kanet and the Devi has a 
gur, 

Daré Devi has a temple at Daré. A Thakur’s grain was all carried 
off by ants to the Devi’s pend, and so a temple was built in her honour. 

Devi Kohla or the Devi of Kowel has a curious origin. The cows 
of the villagers used to graze near Nirmand, and one of them was found 
to be giving milk to a cat. So the people began to worship the cat and 
an image of her was made. It is of black stone, 2 cubits in height, 
The pojdrt of the temple is always a pdnda. 

Pachlé Devi of Srigarh has also a curious tradition, Pichi Chand, 
Thékur of Deohari, saw in a vision a black stone image which bade him 
go to see it lying at Kashta. He did so and brought it to Kashta and 
thence to Deohari, where he worshipped. Thakur Jog Chand, his rival, 
in jealousy at his devotion, quarrelled with him and Picht Chand made 
a vow on the goddess to kill him. He succeeded and built a temple 
to the goddess who was named Pichlé after him. This Devf has four 
temples: at Devhari, Kashté, Chalaéma, and Rinf. One fair at Deo- 
hari is held at the Diwéli in Maghar and another fair on the ashtami 
in Asauj at Kashta. At Deohari a shénd is celebrated annually. 


Kasumbha Devi has two temples on the Sidi Dhér or range, one at 
Khaksu, the other at Rubra. A R4&j& of Bashabr used to live at 
Khaksu, and in order to get a son he used to recite the pdth of Kéli. 
She manifested herself to him in the form of a black stone image and 
bade him worship it, so he founded the temple at Khaksu and named 
it after himself. It contains a black stone image, 1 cubit high, and 
a female figure, 8 cubits high, in metal. The puiré is always a 
S4reut Brahman. The goddess selects her own gur. 

Devi Chebri’s temple was founded by Devi Kéli who killed a 
number of demons who used to devour the children of the neighbour- 
hood. The idol is of black stone, 2 cubits high, and represents the 
goddess. There are other images also in the temple, but they are only 
one or two spans high. 

Dhanah Devi has a similar legend. K4A4li defeated the asus or 
demons and in her honour the people of Dhanéh built her a temple. 

Devi Pujérli’s temple is ascribed to a Brahman who, when 
ploughing his field, turned up a metal mask whioh he placed in a niche 
in hie house. Soon after he fell illand went to his former Devi, Ambiké, 
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but she told him that her daughter lad manifested herself to him and 
that ho should make a vow to her for bis recovery. The temple con- 
tains animage of black stone, 2 feet high. Ambiké’s own temple at 
Nirmand is well known and Chandi Devi is said to have slain two 
rdkhshas, Chand and Mund. Her temple dates from the same year as 
that at Nirmand. 


Naina Devi owes her tentple in Kothi Banogi to the discovery of 
an idol with beautiful eyes by a girl who was herding cattle near a 
stream. Its eyes became the object of the people’s veneration. It is 
of black stone, 3 feet high. Its pujéri is a Nola Kanet. 


Devi Bari owes her temple at Bari to Brdsané, a Brahman who 
lived in Bari phati. He was childless, and in order to get a son, used 
to reeite paths to Kali, on the bank of a stream. One night, it was 
revealed to him that beneath the earth lay a black stone image of a 
goddess. She also bade him worship her, and he was blessed with a 
son. The Brabman then in fulfilment of a vow erected this temple in 
her honour, and it was named after him. Soon after this, the Rajé 
of Suket became a votary of Kali and built a temple in her honour at 
Chhikiané. 

Three fairs are held annually at as many places, one on the 9th of 
Bais&ékh at Bari called the Tarslin fair. The Diwéli is held at Suket, 
when the Janamashtmi festival is also observed. The Shand is ob- 
served every 12 years, 


The cult of Devi Balé Durga is associated with that of Mérkanda 
Deota. The temple at M4rkanda was founded by a Sédhu from Trilok- 
néth. 


At Bargali is the mandir of Devi Durga called mandir Baggéu 
Deora. A fair is held from Ist to 3rd Phégan annually and is followed 
by the naurdétas in Chet and Asauj during which girls are fed. On 
the Rikh Puniya a jag is celebrated. This temple has existed fora long 
time, but the date of its foundation is not known. It contains a stone 
idol of the goddess. A kérddr by cactz a Kanet manages its temple 
affairs. The pujdr? is a Sdrsut Brahman. The chela or gur is a 
Kanet. Their offices are hereditary. 


. _In Kulu proper the cult of Devi is even more popular than it is 
in Sar4j. Her cult names are numerous. She is called Bhaga Sich, 
Bhanthali, Bharari, Chamunda, Dasmi Barda, Garanpuri, Harnam 
Jagan Nathi, Jaishari or Mahi Kashar, Jawélamukhi, Kéli Auri,} 
Kéli Mahi Khasuri or Phungni, Khandésan, Kodanta, Kowanah 
Mahé MéyS, Mahé Méi J agni, Nainan, Phungéni and Phangani Bari 
Shakh, Sri Réni Neoli, Sanohia, Sarwari, Singhésan, Tripura Sundari 
and Rupashna. 


In Kulu there is at Harchandi villsge in phdts Nathén (Kothi Nagar) a temple to 
KAéli, the idol consisting of a stone or image. Awri means a picture, monument etc. and is 
commonly applied to the stone put on end by a man on first visiting one of the numerous 
Passes in Kula, 6.9. duri Dhar means the “Ridge of the monuments.” Such stonca 
ore very numerous on all passes in Kulu, and ave set up on the occasion sleacribed, and a 
sheep or goat is killed and given to the companions, or some food is distributed. It 
3 ssid to have once been customary to write the name on the stone, and tho shapes 
certninly suggest the idea that once they were carved roughly in haman shape. 


The Dev{ K4li is said to havo put the stone as her image at Archhandi. 
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The following is a list of the Devf temples in Kulu, their seats and 


the dates of their fairs and festivals. 


Devi :— 


It is interesting to find a Siddh 





Name of Devi. 





‘Phage Siddh* ; 


Bhéga Siddh 
Bhéga Siddb 


The goddess Hirmé 


Devi Harman oe 
Devi Kéli Auri vee 
Ké4li Auri we 


K4li Mabi Khasori, Kali 
Auryi or Phungni. 


Dev{ Phungni one 


Devi Phangéni 


Devi Phangéni * 


Devi Bhotanti* 


. |. Dera 


Site of temple. 


Dates of faire. 


ee 


Named after the goddess | 


a 


Dera Dughi Lag vee 
Dhungri veru ii 


Devi in Kotli Mangarh 


Archhandi Dera “0 


Dera Devi in Kothi Raisan 


Dera Phungani in K. 


Mandalgarh, 
Dera Devi Phung4ni in 
Biasar. 


Tian Dera in Kathi Mén- 
garh. 


Parai 
Chung, 


Pera in Kothi 


12th and 13th Baisik) and for 8 
days from 31st Séwan, 


7th Jeth. 


Ast. of Chet, 8rd of the light halves 

of Phégan and Chet, et of 
Baisékh, Jeth, Bhddon and Asanj, 
and on the full mioon day of 
Maghar. 


Dhangri sdtra on the 1st Jeth for 
three days, on the Phégali, on the 
4th Mégh, ‘«t of S4wan and 
Baisékh. 


7th end 1lbth M4gh, lst Baisdkh 
and tat Asauj. 


lst’ Baisdkh, lst Bhddon and 8rd 
Jeth. 

Ist and 2nd of Chet, lst to 3rd 
of Baisékh, lst of Bhddon and Ist 
of Asauj. 


lst of Baistkh and Bhédon. 


6th and 7th of the lunar months of 


Beisakh and Ph&gan and on 
Wednesday and Thursdey in the 
light halves of S4wan and 
Maghar. 


let of Chet, Srdand 5thof the 
light halves of Bais4kh and Bhé- 
don, 


In addition to fairs in SAwan, 
Asauj, Maghar and Phégan, a 
fair ie held on the Srd, 5th and 
7th in the dark balf of Bais4kh. 


let to 8rd Asauj. 


ed a 
‘The temples of the goddess Chimunds, of Narain, Doli Nég, the goddess Indsrol 
end Dharat.P4l are connected with thie. 
* Bonth of the temple is a bhangdr (storehouse) of the goddeis and to the west are {wc 
roome for cooking food. At 100 pacesin the latter direction is a marahk where a fair is 


held in her hononr. 


* Two vee are connectea with this, thore at Bbdti era ana Garan Dera, The 


goddess visite t 


ese temples on the cecasion of the feir, 
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eee SD 


Name of Devi. 


ne 


‘The goddess Bhanthali... 
Devi Bharéri re 
Devi Chamunda? ees 


Devi Chamunda 


Shri Devi Dasmi Barda 


The goddess Ducha and 
Macha. 


Devi Garau Puri ts 


The goddess Jaggannéthi 


Devi Jagganunéthi Ji ,,. 


Jaishari or Mahi Kashar! 


Jaw4lamukhi 


Jawdélamu ki 


Site of temple. 


Banthali Dera 


Mel 


eee 


Dabogi Dera at Nashala 


Nalar Dera 


Kalar Dera 
Gajjan and Karjan De- 
ras. 


Naraini Garan Dera, Upar 
Rela Dera and Ringu 
Dera. 


Jaggaundthi Dera 


tee 


Hat, in Bajaura Kothi 


Dera Pali Sari in Koghi 
Hurang. 


Shamshi Dera in Kothi 
Khokhan, 





Dates of fairs. 





7th of Jeth and let of Asauj. 
8rd Asauj. 


On the dwddshs (12th) in tne 
light half of Phégan, lst Chet, 
new year’s day, let to 4th 
Rais&kh, let Je¢h, Ist Bhddon 
and lat Asauj, 


lat S4wan, 


1st to 3rd Chet, 31st Chet to 3rd 

Baisskh, 6tl. to 3rd Hép, 31st 
Sawan to 5th Bhédon and a yag 
every 12 years. 


The gajjan on the 4th Jeth and 
the chachopals on the full moon day 
of Chet, lasting four days 


lst Phégano, 1st Baisskh, 8th 
Bais4kh, Ganesh chawdas in S4wan, 
in Hay, lst of Poh and 2let 
Bais4kh, 


8th to 11th of the light half of 
Baisékh, 7th to 1th of the light 
half of H4y, and 7th to 10th of 
the light half of:Asauj. 


Baisékh shudt ashfamé 3 days, 
Héy shuds ashtamé 3 days, Asauj 
shudé ashfamt 3 days, besides 
16th Phégan, lyt Chet, lst of new 
year, Ist Baisékh, 


9th of Baisékh and 8th of Bh4don. 


lst of Bais4kh, Jeth and Hay, and 

on the 2nd of the light half of 
S4wan, A grand yag is perform- 
ed every 12 years. 


Ist of Buisékh, SA4wan and Asauj, 
and on the fall moon day of 
Each laste one day. 


Maghar. 





* Another temple called Dera Nish4la is connected with this. It contains an image srid 


fo be that of. 
Rodiless, 

* The tem 
Shariot is tak 


It is worshipped along with the goddess, 


the goddess Bhiiga Sidh and it is worshipped in the sane roomas the other 


ples at Dhara Dera and Sungal Dera are connected with this, The god's 
tu on to these at a festival. : 
+The temple also contains an image of Bhole Néth. 


It is of stone, one cubit high. 
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Name of Devi. Site of temple, Dates of fairs. 











Devi Khanddsnn te The Japari jdtra in the beginning 
of the new year in the light bat 
of the month of Chet for four 
days, and Séwan jatra on tho 3let 


of S4wan for four days. 


Naumi Dera 










Devi Kodaula? see | Gohi Dera Qnd, 12th, 13th and 14th Batsdkh, 
and 2nd Asauj. 
Kowaual Deca Soil The shivrdiré on the 4th of the 













dark half of Ph4gan, Ph4gli on 
the tkddehé of Ph4gan, chacho- 
pals on the full moon day, on the 
bér shiv on the lst of Bais4kh, the 
kapo on the 1st of Jeth, the sheono 
on the Ist of S4wan and the saré 
on the let of Asauj. 


Devi Mahé Méya aoe Tuesday of the light half of Ph4gan. 





Mana M4ya 





Mahé Mai Jagui eas 





Choppar. 





let of Bais4kh, S4wan and Bh4don, 
each Ineting owe day 


8rd, Bth and 7th of tho light half 
of Bais4kh, 





Nainao «+ | Bhulang Dera in Koghi 


Khokhan, 






Phangni Bari Shab) ... | Dera Phung4ni 









Phungni Dera Phungni Ganuani | Ist of Chet and 7th of the light 
in Hauani. half of Asanj. 

Sri Réui Neoli on | RAni. 

Devi Bandhia Dera Devi Sandbis 4th to 7th of the dark half of the 
; monoth.. 

Sarwari «» | Sharu "era Nawmé (9th) of Baishkh. 

Deota Singhasau «» | Singh4san Devi Dera .., | 1st of Bais4kh and illaminations on 





the ¢7 (8rd) of Poh. 





Bth to 10th Jeth, Ist of Asanj, 
Durga ashfams in Asauj, 3rd of 
the light half of Poh, one day 1 
the light half of Chet, 2ud and 3rd 
Bais4kh. 





Tripara Suodari Nagar 








lst Baiedkh and yag every Srd year 


Sharani Berh in Kothi 
on Zod Bh4don, 


Devi Rupashns one 
Harkendi. 






ud = 21at- 


1 No temple is connected with this, but fairs aro held on tho 21st Maghor a 
Séwan when tho gots and goddesses visit the fair and return in the evening. 
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Bhot&nti Devi’s original temple is at Jari in the Pérhati valloy. 
She and Parei Devi both have temples at Parei. 


There is also @ goddess of fire (or else the goddess is typified by fire) 
for when high-caste Hindu ladiesthear a fire hissing they will say dhath 
nindia karanwdli nn, ‘consume the back-biter’, because the hissing 
expresses the wrath of the goddess at tho avil habit of backebiting.? 


In Outer Saraj Nirmand in the Ndrpur Valley on the Sutlej Devi 
Ambka is worshipped, the great triennial fair being held in her honour. 
Every 12th year this fair is'celebrated on a very large scale and is called 
the Bhunda. The following is an account of it :— 


In the era of the Rishis, there were three kinds of sacrifice : 
the narmedt, gaumedt, and asvamedz, or sacrifices of men, kine and horses, 
These great sacrifices were performed by any one who had subdued the 
whole world, ¢.g. the P4ndavas performed tho horse-sacrifice. All 
the Rishis of renown used to assemble and sacrifice, and at the end of 
it they used to slaughter tho man or animal, calling on the ‘eotd’s name 
and burning the flesh. Then the bones were collected, and their pray- 
ers had such efficacy that the man or animal was restored to life But 
after their era, goats ard sheep began to be sacrificed, and, instead of 
killing a man, he was lowered on a rope, leaving it to chance whether 
he was killed or not. The Bhunda me/a is the old sarmedt jog, and 
the customs and rites are the same. This great fair is held at 
Nirmand, hevause Jamdaggan Rikhi being angry for some cause with 
vis wife Ambika, mother of Paras Rdm, ordered the latter to beat her, 
and he did so. In expiation Paras Ram gave lands to the Brahmans 
of Nirmand who in return agreed to spend one-tenth of the produce on 
this Bhunda fair. As the Beda caste was appointed as before to ride 
down the rope, the fair was called Bhunda, though some say Bhunda is 
a corruption of bhanddr or temple treasure-house. It is only held at fixed 
periods at Nirmand : elsewhere it is held when enough money &c. has 
been saved. The Nirmand fair is held in the same year as the Kumbh 
fair on the Ganges, ¢.e. once in 12 years. I’hree years after each Bhunda 
is held the Bharoji sag ; three years after that the Bhatpurjag occurs ; and 
again three years later, the Shand jag These thongh attended by several 
deotas are of much less importance than the Bhunda. They have no 
connection with Paras RAm and a Beda is not lowered on a rope. 


__ Before the recent? Bhunda at Nirmand there had been Bhundas at 
Nithar (Buddha Mahddev), at Shamsar (Mahddev) in Nardingarh, at 
Baihna (Mahddeyv) in Sirigarh, and in December, 1892, at Gorah 


in Rampur State, at which latter a Beda had been lowered on a 
rope. 


_, The rope for the sacritice is made of grass, out at a propitious time, 
With music, two-and-a-half months before the fair, and the Beda him- 
self makes it, performing constant ablutions while working at it. When 


‘PLN. Q., IL, § 984. This is another instance of fire being a witness. 


* This account was written in 1899 
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it is made the right length it is placed in the tempie, and if any ove 
steps across it ha is fined a goat, which is sacrificed, and the rope must, 
be re-made. No one may approach it with shoes on or with anything 
likely to defile it. It is yeverenced asa deofa. On the day of the fair 
it is lifted with great respect on the heads of men and taken to the 
cliff, where it is securely fastened. At every stage a goat or sheep is 
secrificed to it, and when fixed the Beda is placcd on it No other caste 
can make or ride it and t!.e Bedas regard this as a privilege and deem it 
disgraceful to refuse the descent It is a profitable venture, as the Beda 
is fed by the people for a year, besides obtainmg Rs. 84in cash, jewellery 
and clothes with other presents for his wife also. Sacrifices are begun 
in temples where means are available fora Bhunda 24 years beforehand. 
Four Brahmans pray and sacrifice daily by burning rice, fruit, 9/7 and 
goat’s flesh, the fire being placed in an earthern vessel sunk some four 
feet in the ground, an image of K4li being set up opposite-to it, and 
small brass images of that goddess being placed near it. This vessel 
is called ndbne kund, and it is only opened for the Bhunda, a 
large stone being placed over it on which the sacrifices at the Bhundas 
&c. are performed. Before the fair the deotds are summoned, and the 
ceremony cannot take place until they come. The mora or image of a 
dcotd does not attend, the ‘ads or silver vessel full of water alone being 
brought. The deotds who must attend are those of Khan, Mahel (in 
Suket), Nirt Nagar (in R4mpur) and Nirmand (in Kulu). These are 
said to be five hrothers. In addition thereof Lalsah, Daidsah, Sanfr and 
Sanglah (in Rémpur) (called the -ta?/i deo/ds) should also attend. 
Others may do 80, 


On a fixed day, called chhelbichhli, a picture of a pine tree is made 

of stnddr (vermillion) on a clean place in front of the temple, and the 
deotd who is to commence the fair is worshipped by the Brahmans. At 
this place also a fight takes place, and then all the Aalsds of the deotds 
are collected and prayers recited. All the deotds then go into the fothe 
of the temple (where the treasure-house &c. are) on to the upper storey, 
and a rath of Shibji of white thread and a similar tree-picture to tbat 
outside are also made on the ground. On top of this is put a plate of 
kansd filled with rice, and a cocoanut wrapped in silk clothes is placed 
on top of the rice. In places on the picture are put cakes, rice and 
mash cakes with lamps at each corner ‘Ihe Aalsds ave brought in and 
placed in order round the do: or ruth, and if any mohros of the deotds 
have come they are placed on a clean spot near the wall. Grain is then 
given to the people from the temple store-house. This is called chiam- 
chant or invitation, Next day the «.ctd’s gur (gurt) comes with the 
ceota and the people cook cakes and worship round the village (asttphe} 
in which the temple is Goats. sheep, and suagar (s kind of small pig) are 
killed, and again a mock struggle occurs, any one who likes taking an 
animal. When the circuit of the village is complete a number of sheep 
and goats are cruelly lain in the &:t/+ of the temple. On the third day the 
rope is worshipped, and goats &c. sacrificed to it. The rope is then fas- 
tened on a cliff as described before, one end high up and the other lower 
down. The Beda bathes and is taken to the vnd (of sacrifice). The Brah- 

man worships him, ard he is considered a ged, the same worship being paid 

him as is paid toa deotd. Vive valuable things (parefrut») are placed 
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in his mouth, as is done at the death of a Hindu. Then he is clothed 
in a pagrt and surta, and being placed on a goal is taken qutside the 
temple. The Beda gives presents to the people, and is next made to ride 
on the Adrddr’s (manager of a temple) back, and music ie played as at a 
funeral, His wife and children, unclothed, sit beneath the rope and 
lament. At the top of the rope four Aumbhe or vessels are placud, over 
which a board is put. The ropei fixed in the earth, passing over the 
board. A wooden saddle, like those used on shidae or rope bridges, is 
placed on the rope, and on this the Beda sits, being firmly tied on to the 
rope. Skins of earth of equal weight are placed on each thigh anda 
white handkerchief is placed in his hand. He is loweréd at firet with 
ropes to test the balance, and then some barley is tied to his waist, 
These ropes are then cut and the Beda slides down. He is taken off at 
the bottom, and he and his fanily beg of the people, taking whatever 
they touch. He and his wife are taken to the temple, Rs. 84 and 
jewellery &c. being given them. They are danced two-and-a-half times 
round in a circle and dismissed. On the fourth day, after the temple 
gives presents to the deotds and people, the fair ends. This is called 
the Bedi jag 


In 1898 a goat was lowered in place of a man, with the usual 
accompaniments. The rope is called doréo and one account is that the 
mudfiddrs of the temples usually make the rope The Bedas are a low 
caste of dancers. These fairs are held at Nirmand (Devi Ambké), 
Nithar, Dalash, Dhamsa in Bashahr, and certain other places —all on 
the slopes running down to the Sutlej. Bhundas do not take place in 
Kulu itself, but very similar ceremonies (Ganer), in which grass ropes 
play a conspicuous part, are common, and there i3 a tradition that men 
used to be lowered over the cliffs on the Beds on ropes of their own 
making. Their names are recorded in tie temple records and are re- 
mombered with honour. Further at #ize (Sk. khay4 ?) festivals the 
panchrat» ov five precious things are placed in a man’s mouth,’ The 
man who was sacrificed was called j7é/:. 


There is an account of a “ Bhoonda” in Traill’s Statistscal Account 
of Kumdon, p-69, (Reprinted from Asiatic Researches, Vol. XUI, in 
Batten’s Officsal Reports ox Kumdon, 1851.) Captain Harcourt also gave 
: me account in his Himalayan Districts of Kvoloo, Lakoul and Sptte, 

874. 


The goddess Hirma, who is said tu be a sister of Jamlu,? is wor- 
shipped or at. any rate invoked at the Kéli-ri-diali whieh is 
celebrated in Poh?, late in December, not in November like the 
Diwali in the plains It is, however, essentially a feast of lamps, 
for, according to une account it is inaugurated on the previous 
evening by agathering of the mev on the village greens where they 
ing indecent songs till a late hour, ending with a chorus in favour of 
YUirma. The dance is circular, each performer dragging his neighbour 
towards the inside or outside till one gets exhausted and lets ,0, sending 

™NILN.Q, IV. 
* Seo Voi Ii, p. 267, sufre 
fie fie Diéli in Kulu proper takes place generally in Poh on the Amxaiwas or last day be- 
the hew toon. But in Rapi wazérd it occurs from Magh 7th— 14th and is called the 
tadidld, 2, corruption of sat didid. Didi ia said to mean house of mercy. 
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all the rest sprawling. On the evening of the festival lighted torches 
are shown at every house, the signal being given from the castle at 
Nagar and caught up and down the valley.!| Three days later comes the 
Ganer. ‘The Ganer (from giin, a knot?) is perfomed on the /Z or third 
day of the new moon, te. three days after the Didli. In former 
times, it is said, huge grass ropes used to be made and great feasts 
held, the people jumping over the ropes in sport. The Miéns of Kulu 
used to have ropes stretched between two posts and jump their horses 
over them, the people holding tbe posts, shaking them as they did s0, 
so that sometimes the rider was killed at the jump, his horse catching in 
tine rope. 


But at one festival the people of Bardgran, a village on the west 
bank of the Beds (where it is also customary to hold it), got drank, and 
the rope they had left lying about turned into a snake and went on to 
Nagar—across the river. As the snake went along, a dumb boy caught 
hold of its tail, and it coiled itself round him, but the Deoté Jiv 
Narayan was on his way to Nagar, and one of his disciples seized 
the snake by the head, and it straightway becaiwe a rope again by the 
Deota’s power. Then the Nagar pcople insisted that the ceremony 
should be held henceforth at Nayar and not at the Raja’s race-course, 
and so the practice of stretching it on posts and jumping horses over 
it was discontinued. 1 then became, or still continued, customary to 
drag the rope down to the cliff overhanging the Beas, four men of Jana 
village and four of Nagar racing with it to the cliff. Ifthe Jéna men 
won, they had to pay the Nagar people a goat and two loads (b44ra) 
of rice ; but if the Nagar people won, the Jana people had to pay them 
Rs. 500. It is said that this racing was discontinued many years ago. 
The people of Nagar and Jana now simply run three times with the 
rope a few hundred yards towards the Beas, lringing the rope back each 
time. it is then broken, the Jana people taking one part (the head of 
the snake) and the Nagar people the other (its tail). 


At this ceremouy a ram’s horns are placed on the head of 4 Chamér 
(currier) of a particular family of Nagar. This man is called the 
jathidls and has a sort of headshihp over the other men of his caste, who 
are called his seas or disciples. He gets an extra share of the clothing 
given to the Dagis from the body of a Hindu at his burning. Fle is 
chosen every year, and the same man is often re-elected. When the 
horns are placed on his head, the negs, or headinan of the fotht says— 


He su mangal, kesu hath. 
He su mangal, Raja hdth. 
He su mangal, rvatyat hath. 
He su mangal, sdwé hath. 
fle su mangal, dharirt hath. 
He su mingal, Hirma héth. 
fe su mangal, hesu hath. ; 
“Oh god (and) blessed one, aid the fruits of the earth, the R&jé, 
the people, the princes, the land, the goddess Hirma, the fruits of the 
earth.” 
' Kéngrya Gasetteer, Pt, 11, Kulu, p. 46. 
ON. IN, Q, IV, §1 
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The negt then places arupee in his mouth as is done to a dead 
man. (Thus is aleo a featare of a similar ceremony). 

Atter this every one sings and dances, anda feast is held No 
offence is taken at anything said. The Dégans, or wives of the out- 
caste Dagis, abuee the better caste officials of the village, blowing pieces 
of grass at them out of their hands, and getting some money asa 
present. This part of the festival is called fAalags, \it. “tuft of the 
mundl (pheasant) feathers” worn in the head-dress, It 1s said that in 
former times the high caste men used io cis and eat with men of any 
caste at the Diwéli when Shakti (Bhagwati) was worshipped, but this is 
not tae case now. There isa story about the ram whose horns are 
used. When the Pél kings from Jagatsukh attacked the Ranas of 
Nagar, aram fought for the latter, who were conquered, and the Péls 
captured him ; but as he had fought so bravely, they honoured him by 
taking him tothe Jagatipat or sacred stone (brought to Nagar by 
deoids in the form of bees), and putting arupee in his mouth they 
killed him. His horns are now kept in a little temple close to Nagar. 
At this same fight certain wazirs who fought for the RK&énés were also 
captyred. ‘The Pal king pardoned them and made them dance before 
him as a sign of subjection to him. Their descendants still dance at the 
Ganer, and are presented witha rupee each. The family is called 
Andr4o, ¢.e. ‘inner counsellérs.’ At the Aatage ceremony an indecent 
song is still sung. 

Appended is @ portion of one of the songs sung at the kalags :— 

Jat Devi, Hirma Mai. 

Victory Mother-goddess Hirma. 

Teri khei khebni de. 

We begin to play thy game. 

Posha mah, Poh paras. 


The month of Poh, Poh is the month of rice straw ricks. 
Lhore bhost, bahw sale. 
Magha mah, churns lome. 
In Magh the icicles are long. 
Dernd yar, khart komt. 
Phdgun mah, tla pila. 

In Phégan, all is mud. 
Khanju (dud, thoku kela, 
Chetr mah, gah gari kd. 

In Chetr the place is dug. 
Moslu jehd, leth patthdé. 


As big as the flail, or pole for husking rice—memirum virile 
erectum est. 


Batsékhu mah, bathe képu. 
In Bais&kh the cuckoo calls. 
Pakle, pahle mdushe laurd chdpu. 


Thbetron, 
§ alc. 
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Jethd mah, gugrt sida. 

Jthun kichdé, tthun pidd. 

Shard mah, bhar ront. 

In Hér, the rice-beds are full. 

Bhale mdnshd begat nahin lent 

and soon. ‘The lines not translated are hardly fit for translation, 


It is clear that the whole festival is older than the myth, which is 
equally clearly in part historical and in part an attempt to account for 
the rites. 


Devi aS THR SMALL-POX GODDESS. 


Sitala,! the small-pox goddess, also known as Mata, or Devi, is 
the eldest of a band of seven sisters by whom the pustular group 
of diseases is supposed to be caused, and who are the most dreaded of 
all the minor powers. The other six are Maséni, Basanti, Méhé Maéi, 
Polamde, GLamkarié, and Agwéni, whose small shrines. generally 
cluster round the central one to Sitala. One of them is also ealled 
Pahérwali, or she of the mountains. Each is supposed to cause a 
specific disease, and Sitala’s speciality is small-pox. These deities are 
never worshipped by men, but only by women and children, enormous 
numbers of whom attend the shrines of renown on Sitala’s saptame, 
the 7th of the light half of Séwan, when only light food is eaten. 
Every village has its local shrine also, at which the offerings are ail 
impure. Sitala rides upon a donkey, and gram is given to the donkey 
and to his master, the potter at the shrine, after having been waved 
over the head of the child. Fowls, pigs, goats. and cocoanuts are 
offered, black dogs ate fed, and white cocks are waved and let loose. 
An adult, who has recovered from small-pox, should let a pig loose to 
Sitala, or he will again be attacked. During an. attack no offerings 
are made ; and if the epidemic has once seized upon a village sil wor- 
ship is discontinued till the disease has disappeared. But so long as 
she keeps her hands off it, nothing is too good fur the goddess, for she 
is the one great dread of Indian mothers. She is, however, easily 
frightened and deceived ; and if a mother has lost one son by small- 
pox, she will call the next Kurria, he of the dunghill, or Béharu, the 
outcaste, or Maru, the worthless one, or Molar, bought, or Mangti, 
borrowed, or Bhagwana, given by the Great God; or will send him 
round the village in a dust-pan to show that she sete no store by him 
So too, many mothers dress their children in old rags begged of their 
neighbours till they have passed the dangerous age. 


In Rohtak, where Sitala is also called Ganwali, her great days of 
worship are the Tuesdays in Chet,? though in some villages Mondays 
appear to be preferred. At Rabra again the Wednesdays in Hér are 

1S{tala means ‘cool,’ from sft, aud so small-pox is also known os Thand{, ‘cold.’ 
Cold water and cold food are offered at her shrines, either to propitiate her or as suitable 


food: P. N.Q., I, § 2. According to Sleeman, burning the bodies of children, who die 
of emall-pox, aggravates the disease. Rambler I, pp. 218 et seqq. 


3 In Méler Kotla the M4t4 Réai fair ie hold onthe fourth Tuesday of Chet. Maété, 
the goddess of small-pox, ie then worshipped and sweet bread and rice offered to her. 
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auspicious and at Anwali there is a great day in Asauj. At her 
shrine in Rohtak the concourse in Chet ia a large one, and food ie 
distributed to Brahmans, but the offerings are taken by sweepers. 
Sick or well the worship is carried on, and the rupee often seen on a 
boy’s neck is frequently put on when he is supposed to be 
attacked by Sitala. Tt is particularly favourable to havea 
shrine at, a crossways, and the goddess is then called Chauganwa, ‘she 
of the four villages’, or Chaurasta, ‘she of the four ways’, Mété. At 
Ukhalchana and Kosli in Rohtak Lakaria,' her sister goddess, is also 
represented at her temple, but Aer shrine faces west. This title may, 
however, be only another name for Sitala, for she is said to live in the 
ktkar (acacia arabica) and its roots are consequently watered night and 
morning by Hindus. Her vehicle, the donkey, is for the same reason 
fed with wet gram and fried eatables, the idea of cooling thus coming 
into play.? 


The shrines of Sitala, which are to be found near almost every 
town and village, are about 2 feet high and are generally built 
by Bénias after a patient has recovered, as a thank-offering. All 
through the small-pox season, which is generally in the cold 
weather, and especially during an outbreak of the disease, women 
may be observed going about carefully watering each shrine in a group 
to cool the goddess and so, vicariously, any patient they may be 
interested in, or to gain her favour.§ Her shrines are called Sitala- 
ghar or in Gurgaon Siyar, and the lamps burnt at them are of the 
ekmukha type, a pan with one light, and are lit on Mondays and Tues- 
days. Inthe South West Punjab a mass of clinker, strongly reminis- 
cent of a countenance deeply pitted with small-pox, inay sometimes 
be noticed covered with gh#, flowers and grain. These are offerings 
to Sitala, the clinker being ueed as a shrine or rather altar possibly 
because in a country where Islam is dominant shrines could not be 
built. 

At the temple of Sitala at Danathé in Gurgaon fairs are held on 
the Wednesdays in Chet. 150 years ago a fair used to be held at 
Kharbala, but one Udéh, a Jét*, who used to worship the goodess, saw 
her in a vision and she bade him to remove her temple to Danathé, 
using some of the bricks of the old one. The temple is adininistered 
by the headmen of the village and they take all the offerings. Their 
got is Shéli. The story is that a Jét used to beg in fagir’s clothes and 
so his descendants came to be called :4d/z, and have been professioned 
beggars ever since. Every Wednesday alamp is lit in the mandir, A 
sacred lamp is kept burning during Chet and it is also. said that a lamp 
is lit ‘ after midnight.’ 


‘ Lamkaria appears to be another term for this goldess,—vide p. 350 supra. 


"I. N. Q., IV, § 150. 

' P.N.Q., II, § 646. When aschild has small-pox, Hindus will also feed an ass 
as S{tala’s chosen vehicle. In Kastr this ceremony is said to be called jandipuja: 
TEL, § 686, IV, 160, Tid, ITI, § 686. 


«In Gurgaon J4ts take offerings to Sitala, Thera is eu obsenre tradition in that part. 
of the Province that the Jéts are descended from ‘ Bhaddar, brother of Bhil’ but no oon- 
neotion with Bhaddar Kéli is suggested. 
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Quite distinot ftom Sitala is Kandi Mata, so-called from the ring 
of spats which forms round the neck when the particular pustular erup- 
tion due to her takes place. Her shrine is usually smaller than Sitala’s 
but they are commonly many, not one. At Beri in Rohtak an aeanuG 
of them leads up to Devi’s temple, as these shrines are usually built on 
recovery in fulfilment of a vow. ‘The second Sunday after recovery is 
especially suitable for worship and Re. 1-4-0 are usually spent on dis- 
tributing sweets. Regarding worship during health, customs vary in 
different villages, it being held every Sunday in some and in others 
only on those which fall in the light half of the month, while others only 
hold it on these days during an attack of sickness: In Bahddurgarh the 
5th of Siwan is a great day for the Bania women to worship this god- 
dess at /-atr bushes, on the road to the station, by sticking gram on “the 
thorns and giving chapatts etc. to Brahmans. It is becoming usual, 
especially with Banias, for the bride, bridegroom and bridal party to do 
pijé at this goddess’ shrine. Her shrines at Chiréna are of peculiar 
interest. The JAts and Dhanaks have separate rows of them and the 
J&ts have one regular temple of the Kandi in which is an image of the 
goddess, without a head. As a rule her shrines contin no images. They 
are often to the north of the village, because the disease is supposed to 
have come from the hills.) Occasionally worship is offered by sprinkling 
gram before them in times of plague. But the plague goddess is one 
Philan Devi, whose half-completed shrine at Jasaur attests her ill-will or 
inability to stay the disease. Jagta is a shrine similar to that of Kandi, 
ad it too appears to be erected to a goddess. It is worshipped at wed- 
dings with a prayer for offspring, and also when a disease, which seems 
to be eczema or itch, appears. 


Masani’s shrines are hardly distinguishable from Siftala’s. Most 
villages in Rohtak possess one. Masdn is a disease that causes emacia- 
tion or atrophy in children, and she is propitiated to avert it. It occurs 
in Sirmtir where one of the two cures* in vogue consistsin burning 
mustard and other oils in a lamp called gatna, with 32 wicks and a 
holiow in the centre. In this hollow pistachio nuts, flowers and per- 
fumes are placed. Seven marks are made with vermillion on the lamp 
and one on the child’s forehead. All the 32 wicks are then lit and after 
it has been waved round the heads of both mother and child it is carried 
out heyond the village boundary and placed in the forest. This may be 
in reality a rite in the worship of the goddess. 


So also in Gurgaon, the chief fair held in the district is that of 
the goddess of small pox, Maséni, whose temple is at Gurgaon. A 
small me/a takes place there evcry Tuesday, except in SAwan, but the 
largest fairs are those held in Chet. The temple is held in great 
repute throughout this part of the country and is visited-every year by 
pilgrims from the Punjab and United Provinces to the number of 
50,000 or £0,C00. The offerings which often amount to Rs, 20,000 
were formerly appropriated by Begam Samru, but are now a perquisite 
of the land-owners of Gurgaon. Pilgrims visit the shrine on Mondays 
thronghont the year but the biggest gatherings, amounting sometimes 


* Cf. Paharwéli, above, as a title of one of S{tala’s sister devfs. 
* For the other see Sirmér Gasetteer, p. 25. 
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to 20,000 souls in one day, occur on the four Mondays in Chet. 
Tradition thus describes its origin :— 


There was ashrine sacred to the goddess Devi locally known as 
Maséni, at the village of Keshopurin Delhi. Some 250 yaars ago 
the goddess appeared ‘in a dream to Singha a Jat, of some influence at 
Gorgaon, and saying that she wished to leave Keshopur directed him 
to build ashrine for her in his own village. At the same time she 
authorised the fortunate Singha to appropriate all the offerings at 
her shrine, so her orders were promptly carried out. The sbrine 
flourished until its fame reached Bendres. A visit to it is an antidote 
to small-pox, and women from great distances flock to it with their 
children to obtain this benefit all the year round Singha and his 
heirs enjoyed the offerings for 200 years. The epee Samru, when 
the pargana was under ber rule, took tue proceeds for a month in each 
year, but now they are again the perquisite of the village headmen. 
The temple is called the mand or temple of Mas&ni, mand generally 
meaning the domed roof of a temple. ‘The origin of the name Masani 
is not known, but probably it is conuected with the disease of masdn, 
to which children are very liable. Another story of its foundation is 
that the wife of the great saint Dronacharya, the guru of the Pandus 
and Kurus, knew of a specific for the cure of small-pox, and so after 
her death this temple was raised to her memory. It has no pretene 
sions to architectural beauty, being almost on a level with the ground. 
It comprises a main room some 8 ft square with a small room at the 
back about 5 to 6 ft. sq. which is used for storing valuables. 


There are 5 dharmsdias near it, all built by charitable persons 
and all far superior in beauty tothe temple itself. They accommo- 
date about 1000 pilgrims. The image of the goddess is of mixed 
metal bronzed over and about 9 inches high. It is not always kept 
in the temple but remains in the custody of a Brahman who takes it 
home and only puts it in the temple on fur days. In the centre of 
the temple isa small platform of ordinary brick about a foot high 
and on this the image after heing clothed is placed in an ordinary 
wooden singidsan. A Brahman is employed to wash the image but 
his office is not hereditary. No special ritual is prescribed. Offerings 
consist of fruits, siveet, cash,‘ flowers, live animals cowries etc., and 
no distinction is made between the rituals of ditferent castes. A lamp 
is lit on fair days and only kept burning as long as the fair laste. 
The fact is that the administration is carried on purely business lines, 
The annual contract for the offerings is put up to auction every year 
and the money realized is distributed amongst the landholders of 
Gurgaon in proportion to their shares in the village lands. 


A Masini fair is also held at the temple of Sitla or Budho in 
Mubirikpur. As at Gurgaon the largest gatherings take place.in 
Chet and Bais&kh, but people come to worship the devi at all times 
of the year except in Sawan and Asauj. The fair is held on every 
Tuesday in Chet and continues till 10 a.m. on Wednesday. The 
- * Whence the name Budho. Buta more retionalistic explanatiou is that Mubdrikpur 
lies about 12 miles from Gurgaon, 60 pilgrinie to the Masdni at Gurgaon from the Delhi 
and Rohtak eide usually visit the Mubérikpur shrine after they have worshipped the Maséni 


at Gorgaon. Generally they can only do this on a Wedaesdsy, and s> the mdid has come 
to be called Budhomété. But now of course Wednesday is deemed sacred to the goddess, 


vv 


lose, § 27. 
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image is worshipped at night. Flowers, Mansari fakkus, adds and 
cocoanuts form the chief offerings. It is said that seven sisters became 
goddesses: one is at Mubé4rikpur, another at Basant, the third at 
Gurgaon, the fourth at Kilka in Delhi while the whereabouts of the 
rest are unknown. The temple is 6 yards square. It has a dome 
and two doors and ie surrounded on alleides by a platform two yards 
wide, the whole being envlosed by a wall. Itis said that 200 years 
age a fagir came here and asked the Jdt villagers to builda temple 
at the place where the platform stood of eld. He said that there was 
a goddess there, who would be of great use to them, that her fair 
will be held every Wednesday and that she would be called Budho. 
In the western wall of the temple facing the door isa small platform 
ithe yard wide and 4 long. On this stands an arch containing a 
painting in several colours. This is worshipped, there being no other 
image. Onve it was proposed to set upan image but the goddess 
appeared to Basti Rim Jét, who enlarged the temple in a dream and 
forbade him to doso. The management is carried on by the pujdre 
who sweeps the temple every morning and washes the painting. He 
is a Jét, by got Sahrawat, and takes the offerings but bears all expenses. 
The smal! mandhss outside the temple are also woyshipped by the 


pilgrims. 


_ A local account from Ambéla-vays that there are 10 Mahébidias or 
Adshaktis, ‘ chief goddesses ’, one of whom is Métangi Shakti, the small- 
pox goddess. She has: eight names, Ranké, Ghranké, Melé, Mandlé, 
S{tala, Sidala, Durgé and Shankara Devi. Ky Maséni is meant Méa- 
tangi Devi and she is the protectress of children suffering from small- 

ox. Her ears are as large as a winnowing fan, her teeth projecting, 

er-face hideous, eyes huge and mouth wide open; she rides an ass, 
carries a broom in one hand anda pitcher and ewer in the other and has a 
winnowing fan on her head. The offerings made to her are taken by 
Jogis as well as scavengers, but many people content themselves with 
plastering a small space with cow-dung and putting on them such 
tlowers and eatables as they can afford. Her shrines are about 6 feet 
high, and consist merely of upright masonry slabs with triangular tops 
and a projection in front on which to place the offerings. There is always 
a niche for the chirdgh or lamp.! 


Devi is in Hissér essentially the small-pox goddess, and the 
rites to cure the diseases are all based on this belief. If a child 
be suffaring from a mild attack, the disease is called Shukar (Venus), 
and gur is teste under a gharwanji, or stand on which pitchers 
are kept, and songs are sung. This is termed ndm-rakhd, or ‘nam- 
ing’ the disease. In the case of a severe attack itis termed ddusré 
Shukar, and on a Sunday a Brahman woman makes the child wear a 
rakh, or amulet with a gold bead, kapiir (mercury), and marjan (a pre- 
cious stone), fastened with red thread. BAdt or coarse wheat-flour is 
given in alms in the afternoon, and that night the mother and child 
sleep on the ground. The former keeps the Monday as a fast and bhd/ 
and rice are cooked in the evening. On the Tuesday the child’s forehead 


1 P,N.Q,, I, § 647. 
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is marked with cow’s urine and young girls are fed with the bAd¢, with 
rice and milk, and pice or 4aurfs given them. On the Sunday and follow- 
ing days the mother pours Jas, or milk mixed with water, on a jang 
tree, sprinkling some also on the groynd on her way to and from the 
trex. Girls, ure again fed on the Wednesday and po Thursday morning, 
and the mother again pours /asst on the jand tree, aaking its forgiveness 
tor her act. She should also sprinkle /ass¢ on this day on every tree on 
her road, and rounda kilnas well. On the Monday night fo.lowing 
bAdt is given in alms and finally women go in procession to Devi*s 
temple, carrying an umbrella of paper, and accompanied by musicians. 
Chhand or hymns are sung daily to Devi, but the name of R&m may 
not be uttered, so hd is addressed as Jaidewa. One of the lines sung 
is: —~‘O Devi, thou ridest:a tiger under the shade of a canopy and a snake 
is thy whip.’ 


As long as the disease lasts dhzp grase and the dung of an elephant 
or sheep is burnt, and the child should wear a piece of tiger’s flesh ‘ied 
in a rag round its neck. GAf may not be eaten in the houge after the 
last visit to the jand tree, and the mother must avoid ghé for forty days 
and fast every Monday. Visits of condolence, or receiving bhdjs¢ or 
food distributed at marriages are forbidden, and if any one comes to 
enquire as to the child’s welfare he asks ‘mahd md¢ khush hat’ ‘is the 
goddess pleased ? ’ and the reply. is‘ mahd mdt mthr hat,’ ‘sb> is kind.’ 
The child is called ‘ mahd mdi kd gola’ or slave of the goddess. 


Here again we find girls feasted as incarnations of the goddess, and 
the attempt to transfer the disease to the jand tree, with due apology, 
is an orthodox treatment in cases of sickness. The other rites are less 
easily explained. Clearly there is some connection between the tiger’s 
flesh worn as a charm and the conception of Devi as riding a tiger, but 
the exact train of ideas is obscure. 


The worship of Devi Mata, who is propitiated by the lower classes 
of Mubhammadans as well as by Hindus, is thus described in the Yadgdr- 
t-Chishtt.1 When the child falls ill no one is allowed to enter the house, 
especially if he has bathed, washed or combed his hair, and any one 
who does come in is made to burn Aarmal? at the door. Should thunder 
come on before the pox has fully come out the sound is not allowed to 
enter the sick child’s ears, copper plates etc. being violently beaten to 
drown the claps. For six or seven days, when the disease is at its 
height, the childis fed with raisins covered with silver leaf. When the 
pox has fully developed Devi MAta is believed to have come, and, when 
the disease nas abated and the sores become dry, a little water is thrown 
over the child’s body This is called giving it the phoa or ‘drop.’ 
Kettle-drummers and Mirdsis are then called in to make a procession to 
Devi’s shrine and they march in front followed by the men, women and 
children related to the child who is carried in it, dressed in saffron 
clothes. A man who goes in advance sprinkles milk and water mixe] 


*N. IN. Q.,, IL, § 11. 
_| Peganum Harmala, « plant whose seeds are burnt to avert the evil eye or evil 
aPirite : Punjabs Dicty., p. 488. | 


' * Mothers will also on such occasions ply their hand-mills to drown the noise of the 
thunder. P.N.Q,, III, § 179. 
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with a bunch of green grass. In this way they visit some fig or other 
shrine of the Devi, and tie red ribbons to it, besmear it with red paint 
and sprinkle it with curds. 


In Mérwér and Bik4ner inoculation for small-pox is not only practis- 
ed but organised in aremarkable way. Many years ago a Huda, a tribe 
of Jats also found in Rohtak, received from Mahédevi (stc) the kardan 
or gift of suppressing small-pox and the tribe has been ever since the 
licensed inoculators of a great tract including Mérwér and Bikéner, 
its members residing in scattered villages. When small-pox threatens, 
one of these practitioners is sent for and he on his arrival begins with rites 
and offerings to Devi. Children are then operated on by scores, the 
operation being performed on the wrist. The inoculator (tonchara) is 

id in coppers and grain at three half-pence a head for boys. Girls are 
one at half-price. These inoculators have a high reputation for 
efficiency.} 


Marf Mai is the cholera goddess, and failure to worship her, equally 
with personal uncleanliness, produces cholera. But it can be expelled 
by taking a young male buffalo, painting it with sendhzér or red lead, 
and driving it on to the next village. This is said to please the goddess. 
And she sometimes appears in human form. Thus in Shdhpur during 
the epidemic of 1893 two women were seen crossing the river in the 
ferry boats of whom one of them was asked where she had been and 
whither she was going: she replied that she had been staying for a time 
in Shfhpur, but was on her way north. Sheand her companion then 
disappeared. It was believed that this was the spirit of cholera going 
away, but unfortunately it broke out in the south of the district im. 
mediately afterwards.? 


Mari Maiis in Kéngra propitiated by the panch-bald and sat-bald 
rites, The former consists in offering four male animals, v¢z. a he-buffalo, 
ram, cock and he-goat witha pumpkin (petha) to the goddess at some 
chosen spot. The animals must be decapitated ata single blow, other- 
wise the ceremony fails and she is not appeased. The sat-balé is now 
out of date, as it consisted in the immolation of a pair of human 
beings, a woman as well as a man, to make up the mystic seven.® 


Sita, as the goddess of cold or who can control cold, conferred a boon 
on the Dhobi caste for washing her clothes yratts and so they never feel 
cold from standing in the water washing. 


11,N. Q. IV, ¢ 152. Among the Slavs also small-pox is conceived of as a superna: 
tural female, indeed the Servians candidly call her the goddess, while the Greeks placate 
her by epithets such as the gracious or pitiful ouc, and tne Macedonians style her ‘lady 
ewall-pox.’ All this is as like popular Hinduiem as it could well be, and one is not surprised 
to learn that Russians look upcn vaccination ae sin, equivalent to impressing on children 
“the seal of anti-Christ.” Plague again isa gaunt old hag, on-a par with the Indian 
notion which regards all diseases as manifestations of the goddess. Even scarlet fever is 
personified as the red woman or Rousa, just as the Persians typify that disorder asa 
blushing maid with locks of flame and cheeks all rosy red :—V. G. E Abbott's Macedonian 
Folk-Lore, pp. 40-42. 


®W.I.N.Q,, ITI, § 226. 


* Sir R.C. Temple, in P. N. Q., 1. § 4. He suggests that Sdla = sacrifice, cf. tal 
Jdnd, to sacrifice onself, Cf. Narain Bal, 
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Traces of Devi-worship are to be found as far afield as Gilgit. In 
the Astor District Shri Bat, a goddess, lived on a rozk, called by her name, 
a Nangan. This rock was always kept covered with juniper boughs 
and an attendant called Boh Bin looked after it. Before it barren 
women used to sacrifice goats and pray for offspring. After harvest 
too women d:essed in their beyt clothes visited the Devi, singing on the 
way, and offered a goat to the Boa Bin who then threw up twigs of 
juniper into the air und the women tried to catch thom as they fell, in 
the hope of bearing as many children as they caught twigs. Descen- 
dants of the Boh Bin survive, but the rites are no longer observed. A 
similar stone exists at Barmas near Gilgit where it is called Mulkum. 


In Gilgit the belief in giants (ydth, fem. ydthint) still subsists. 
At first the earth was enveloped in water, which was at some places 
frozen, and there some yd/hs took up their abode under Yamlo Hal 
Sol, their ruler. He said he knew of a cunning wolf who lived ata 
place called Milgamok (old ice) who could spread carth over the water, 
and so they sent Nogi (‘Fortune’) to fetch him, but he refused to 
come. Then they sent ‘Trust ’ to fetch him and he came, but bade 
them send for Garai Patan, » bird who dwelt in the snows of the 
Coscus mountain Finally, Bojara Shah, the wolf, sent for a mouse 
which made a hole in the ice aid spread earth over Garai Patan’s wings 
and so over all the ice? The vdths are here represented as benevolent, 
but the ydédinzs were not so always. ‘Thus one yathint was a sister of 
the man-eating Shri Badat, king of Gilgit, and she devoured half the 
people who passed by her cliff at the junction of tvo streams near 
Gilgit. Buta wizard (Dunzdl) named Soglio contrived to pinion her to 
arock with nails and then turned her into a stone by prayers. IIe 
also begged the people to bury him when he died close to the ydth7ni, 
lest she should return to life and repeat her ravages, but they argued 
that she might return before his death ant so they decided to kill him 
at once. This was cone and he was buried close to the ydthint, who ia 
represented by a figure of Buddha sculptured ox rock, * 


Devi TAérd oF Thras. 


The Devi is the family deity of the Rajé of Keonthal, and her 
arrival dates from the advent of the Rajd’s family in this part of 
the hills. Her legend is as foliows :—Tari Nath, a jogt. who had 
renounced the world and was possessel of miraculous power, came to 
Tarab to practise austeritics fe kindled his fire, dhtind, in the jungle. 
When rain came not adrop fell on his sitting place (dsan), and it 
remained dry Hearing of the supernatural deeds of the fagir, the 
Raja went Go visit him. ‘The ogi told the Riji t> erect a temple to his 
godess, Taré Mai, on the hill, an l to place her idol in it, predicting 
that this act woula bring him much good, and that it was only with 

_*' Ghulam Muhammat. On the Festivals and Folklore of Gilgit, Monographs: 
Agintic Society of Bengal, I, pp. 108-09. 
* Ghuldm Muhammad, #8. p. 107. 


* Ib. pp. 105-03, How the Buddhist Shri Badat became a man-eater and how his 
daughter, Migo Kbd4i Soni sccretly married Shamsher and induced ler father to disclose to 
her the secret tat his scct could not stand intense heat as it was composed of ghi is 
told on pp 114-18. Shri Badat still lives under a big glacier and his return is so 
dreaded that the Tatico—at which singing and danciog round fires is kept up all night— 
and the Nisalo are held to prevent it: ibéd, p, 118-10. 
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this object that he had taken up his abode on the hill. In compliance 
with these directions, the Rija ordered a temple to be built, in which 
the jogt Téré Nath placed the Devi’s idol accordirg to the rules set 
forth in tho Hindu Shdséras for asth4pan, or establishing an idol. The 
Pato Br&hmans, who attended the jug, were appointed pu/drts of the 
temple. This Devi has eighteen bands, in each of which she holds a 
weapon, such as a sword, spear &, and she is mounted on « tiger, 
The bill on which the yogi resided had, before his arrival, another name, 
but it was re-named Taérab atter him As the Devi is the family 
deity of the R&jé, she is revered by all his subjects, and it is well 
known that whosoever worships the Devi will prosper in this world inall 
respects. It is also believed that she protects people against epide nics, 
such as cholera and small-pox. It is likewise believed that if the Devi 
be angry with anybody, she causes his cattle to be devoured by hyenas. 
The saminddra of parg-nas Kalinj and Khushalé have the sincerest 
belief in the Devi. Whenever sickness breaks out, the people celebrate 
jags in her honour, and it is believed that pestilence is thus stayed 
Some nine or ten years ago, when cholera appeared in the ‘Simla Dis- 
trict, some members of the Junga Darbar fell victims to the disease, 
but the Raja made a vow to the Devi, and all the people also prayed 
for health, whereupon the cholera disappeared. The people ascribe the 
death of those who died of it to the Devi’s displeasure. Some four 
years ago, and again last year, small-pox visited pargana Kalanj, 
but there was no loss of life. Some two or three years ago hyenas 
killed numbers of goats and sheep grazing in the jungles round 'Tarah, 
and the Devi revealed the cause of her displeasure to the people, who 
promised to celebrate a jag in her honour. Since then no loss has 
occurred. 


Close to the temple of Devi is another, dedicated to Siva, which 
was erected at the instance of the ogz Tara N4th The first temple of 
the Devi was at Ganpari village in pargana Khushala. This still 
exists, and the usual worship is performed in it. The Devi’s original 
seat isconsidered to be at Tarab. Her oldest image isa small one 


There is a legend that Rajé Balbir Sain placed in the temple at 
Tfrab an idol made by a blacksmith named Gositn, under the follow- 
ing circumstances :—One Bhawani Dat, a pandtt, told Rajé Balbir 
Sain that as Taérab wasa sacred place he ought to present an idol to 
it, which he (the pandit) would place in the temple according 
to the Hindu ritual, and he added that the idol would dis- 
play miracles, Accordingly the Raj& ordered Gosdin to make the 
idol required. The blacksmith made an-earthen image of the shape 
suggested to him by the pandif, who told the R&jé that while the 
idol was being moulded, he must offer five sacrifices. This the 
R&jé did not do, and moreover he had a brazen image prepared. Im- 
mediately after the blacksmith had completed his idol, he was attacked 
by a band of dacoits, who killed him with two of his companions, as 
well asa dog and a cat. .Thus the five necessary sacrifices were fulfilled. 
The R&jé was then convinced of the veracity of the pandit’s statement 
and acted thenceforward according to hie directions. He performed 
all the requisite charities and sacrifices, and, having seated the idol, 
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took it to Térab. He performed several Aawans in the temple and 
placed (asthapax) the idol in it. This Devi is the one who is men- 
tioned in the Chondiki-Potht by Markanda Rishi, who killed Mahi 
Kahdéshor.! 


The fair of Devi Tardis held at Térab in October on the Dargé 
ashtami, and lasts fora day. On the first nawrééra, the Brahmans 
worship Durga in the temple, and a he-goat is sacrificed daily, the 
R4ja bearing all expenses. (nthe morning of the ashtam, the Ré&jé, 
with his Ranf{, and all bis family, seta out from his court so as to reach 
the plain below the temple at ten inthe morning, and there takes a 
meal, after which the whole Court goes in procession, preceded by a 
band of musicians, to the temple, which tne Raj4, with the RAnf, 
enters at about one in the afternoon. The R&jé first offers a gold molar 
and sacrifices a he-goat, and each member of his family does the same. 
Everyone presents from one to eight annas to the bhojhi and the pujdre. 
After the ruling family has made its offerings, other people may make 
theirs, and money, fruits, flowers, gii and grain are given by everyone 
according to his means. The bho7hi and the p.7dre divide the heads of 
slaughtered goats, returning the rest of the flesh to the persons who 
offered them This worship lasts till four, and then the sacrifice of 
bull-buffaloes begins. These are presented by the R&jé as sankalp or 
alms, and taken to a place not far from the temple, where a crowd of 
people surround them with sticks and hatchets in their bands. The 
pujdit first worships the animals, making a ¢s/aé with rice and saffron 
on their foreheads. 


Boiling water is then poured on them to make them shiver, 
and if that fails, cinders are placed on their backs. This is done 
td each animal in turn, and unless each one trembles from head to 
foot it is not sacrificed. The people stand round entreating the 
Devi with clasped hands to accept the offerings, and when a buffalo 
shivers it is believed that the Devi~has accepted his sacrifice. 
The people then shout Devt-7i-ki-jaz, jat,’ ‘victory to the Devi.’ 
When all the buffaloes have been accepted by the Devi, the first is 
taken to the shambles and a man there woundshim with a sword. 
Then all the low-caste people, such as the Chamars, Kolis, Bharos, 
ana Ahirs, pursue the animal striking him with their clubs and hatchets 
and making a great outery. Each is brutally and cruelly killed in this 
way, and it is considered a meritorious act to kill them as mercilessly 
as possible, and if the head of any. buffalo is severed at the first stroke 
of the sword, it is regarded as an omen that some evil is impending 
and that both the person who inflicts the blow and the one who makes 
the sacrifice will come to harm inthe course of the ensuing year, the 
belief being that as the buffaloes are the children of the Devi’s enemies 
it is fitting to kill them in this way? After this sacrifice, food is 
offered to the Devi, and drti is performed at six in the evening. 


1 (This reference is clearly meant to be claseical, and for Mabi Kabéehor read 
Mahiedésura.—Sir Kk. C. Temple). ; 


2 Mahi Khashwa, Mahisdsura, who tormented the Devi, was a Lull-buffalo, and, when 
he was killed, his descendants were metamorphosed into bull-buffaloes. 
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The fair is the occasion of much merriment and even debauchery, 
Women of all classes attend, unless they are secluded (parda nashin), 
and those of loose character openly exact sweetmeats and money for the 
expenses of the fair, from their paramours, and put them publicly to 
shame if they do not pay. ‘he plain is a Sanctuary, and no one 
can be arrested on it for any offence, even by the R4ja, but offenders may 
be arrested as soon as they quit its boundaries and fined, the fines 
being credited to the temple funds. Offencesare, however, mostly con- 
nived at. ‘I'bere is much drinking and a gooii deal of immorality, with 
a great many petty thefts. The Raja, with his family, spends the 
night on the site of the fair. The d/ojkt and the puydrz, who, with 
the dhanddrt, receive the offerings i1eceived at the fair, are Sarsut 
Brahmans of the Rai-Bh4t group, while the dhanddre is a Kanet, 
Brahmans girls are also brought to this temple, where they worship and 
are fed, and also receive money: and dachhna (dakhna).} 


On the third day of the Duaschra, the goddess is worshipped at 2 
p. m., in the dasbdr, all the weapons being first taken out pf the arsenal 
and worshipped, and then all the musical instruments. The essential 
worship is that of the sword and flag. After this the Raja holds a 
darbdr with full ceremonial anl then visits the temple of Thakurji 
Lachhmi Natayan, whence the image is bronght in a palanquin, while 
the Raja walks just behind it, attended by all_ his officials, in order of 
precedence, to the plain set apart for this festival. On this plain a 
heap of fuel’ is piled ata short distance froma green tree, which is 
adorned with small flags and round which is tied a wreath containing a 
rupee. The RajA with uusheathed sword goes round the heap, followed 
by the rest of the people, and the hcap is then worshipped and set fire to. 
It is essential that the wazir of the State should be present at this 
ceremony, and if he is unavoidably absent a representative, who wears 
an iron sanjud, is appointed, and the heap is then fired. ‘The man who 
cuts the wreath on the tree inthe midst of the burning fire and takes 
the rupce is considered a hero, and his prosperity during the ensuing 
vear is assured, Before the heap is fired, a pitcher of water with a mark 
on itis placed close by, and whoever hits the mark is deemed lucky, 
besides receiving a prize from the Raja. If no oneis able to hit it, the 
man who represents Hanimén, and who accompanied the idol, smashes 
the pitcher with his mace. The image is then carried back to its temple 
with the same pomp as before, and a turban is given to the Raja on 
behalf of the Thakurdwara, while his attendants are given bhog and 
charnamrit.3 Wreaths of flowers ave then distributed. The festival 
is believed to commemorate the conquest of Ceylon by Ram Chandar, 
the ancestor of the Rajpits, which was accomplished after worshipping 
Devi. 


A somewhat similar festival is the Saer fair held at Khad 
Ashni:—On the morning of the first of Asauj, a barber, having lighted 
a lamp ina ¢hdd (plate) and made an idol of Ganesh in cow dang, 
comes'to the Raja and his officials and makes them worship the idol. 

1 A fee for epiritual service. 
® The stack is called lauka. 
‘The water with which the feet of the idol have bean washed. 
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The Raja and officials then give him presents according to their means. 
In the afternoon, the Raja gives alms, and, accompanied by a proces- 
sion with a band and his Riinfs, sets out for Khad Ashni. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring villages assemble there in thousands to enjoy 
the sight. Some fighting bull-buffaloes, which have been reared for 
the purpose, are. brought to the fair the day before and fed up with ii 
&e. The Rijé himself rears six or ei¢lt buffaloes for this fair, and 
they are similarly prepared for the fight. The fair. begins at one in the 
afternoon, when the he-buffaloes are set to fight in pairs ; and the person 
whose buffalo wins is given a rupee as a reward by the R4ji. So long 
as the fight lasts, music is played. 


The people at the fair distribute sweetmeats &c. amoung their 
friends and relatives. Swings too are set up and the people revel in 
drink. They can commit disturbances with impunity, as no offenders 
are arrested on this occasion Many people from Simla bring haber- 
dashery for sale, and the articles are largely purchased by women. At 
five the people begin to disperse, and the Rijé returns to his darbdr. 
About 6000 or 7000 persons assemble at this fair, and the Raja dis- 
tributes rewards among his servants on its termination. Its introduc- 
tion is due to the Raja, and it is not held in honour of any particular 
god. ‘The place where the fighting takes place is dedicated to the god 
Badman. Formerly rams were also made to fight, bus now only bull- 
buffaloes are used Before the commencement of the fight, a rot is 
given to the god. This rot is made of 5} sers of fluur, 52 of gur, 53 of 
ght. The flour is first kneaded in sharbat of gur and. then made into 
a thick loaf, which is then fried in ghz. When it is cooked, it is taken 
with dhip, lilak, flowers and rice to the place of the god, and after 
worship has been performed, it is divided in two, one piece being left at 
the temple and the other distributed among the people. 


According to one legend, this fair was instituted by the forefathers 
of the Raji, who originally came from Gaur in Bengal and were an 
offshoot of the Sain dynasty. This festival is also observed in that 
country. Itis said that the Réjés of the Sain dynasty were the 
devotees (updsak) of the Devi, who rejoices in fighting and the sacrifice 
of bull-buffaloes. Although this fiction is not general'y accepted, the 
stiry is told by men of advanced age, and the late Raja Maler Sain also 
ascribed the fair to this origin It is said that Birju Deota is the 
wazir of the Devi, and therefore the fair is held at the place where there 
isa temple of the Devi or Birn It is also said that the day of the fair 
is the anniversary of that on which Itaji Ram Chandar constructed the 
bridge to Ceylon, und that the fair is held in commemoration of that 
event. Inthe everyday speech of the Lill people Biru Deota is called 
Radmin Deota. 


Tur Goppxss Ata-Buosa oF DHARECH. 


Lecenp.~-A RajA of Kotlehr in the K4ngra District, named 
Jaspal, had two sons. The elder succeeded to the throne, and the 
younger, in consequence of some dispute, quit the dominions of his 


ww 
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brother, went to the hills, and took the name of Gajindar P4l. On 
leaving Kotleby, he brought with bim an eight-handed image from the 
fort of Kangra, and came to Bhajji, where he begot four sons, Chird, 
Chand, Légt,and Bhégé. On his death, these four partitioned his 
dominions thus: Chiré took the adga of Bhajji, and Chand that of 
Koti, while Léga, and Bhégii received pargana Phigt in jagir The 
descendants of Chird and Chand are to this day the R&énds of Bhajji 
and Koti respectively. Bhégh married, and three families of his de- 
scendants, Marchital, Phatik, and Halitak still existin pergana Phagd, 
Léga did not marry, but became a dacoit. In those days the country 
round Phigi was under the R&na of Ratesh. Harassed by Légt’s 
raids, the people complained to the Réné, but Légé was strong and 
brave and the Réna could not capture him. At last he commissioned 
aChandl? to kill L6gé, promising him a reward if he succeeded, but 
though the Chand] pursued Légs for some time, he failed to seize him. 
Lég6 bad a /tatson with a Brahman girl, and one day she was sitting 
with him under a tree, when the Chanél chanced to pass by, and, tak- 
ing Léga off his guard, smote off his head and carried it to the Rana, 
leaving bis body at Hoban village, but the corpse of its own accord 
went to Dhar, avillage surrounded by a rampart and with only one 
entrance, which was closed at that time. ‘The headless body pushed 
open the gate, and entered the yillage. When the people saw it all 
besmeared with blood, they were terrified and gathered together, but the 
body disappeared, and though they searched for it, they could not find 
it. At last they discovered a stone pinglt (an idol having no special 
shape). On consulting the astrologers, they were told that Légd had 
been transformed into a dzofa and that they should place (asthdpan) the 
pindit in a temple and worship itas a god Then Bhégi and other 
zaminddrs established the eight-handed Devi, which Légi’s father had 
brought fron Kotlebr, at Kiliya in Whfraj village and placed Légu’s 
pind/é in the jungle of Dawan. The Brahmans whc had come with 
the R4ja of Kotlehr’s s)ns were appointed pujdris of both deities, and it 
was then decided that Devi was the superior and that Légé was her 
subordinate. Shortly afterwards several brazen images of Légd were 
made and a handsome temple built to him in a Bakhég village. where 


he is daily worshipped. In Dawdn hamlet he is worshipped once every 
three years. 


A fair is held at Devi’s temple on the Durgd ashtamt day and at 


that of Légd on the Saléné, t.c. the péranmdshs of Séwan sudt, and at 
the Dewali in the month of K4tak. 


I.—Tur Zat Fair av Ganen IN Parcana Raresa. 

This fair is held onthe 29th of Jeth. The images of the Devi 
Ratesh and Kalwa deote are brought in procession from the temple, 
where they are kept, to Garen, 400 or 500 fersons accompanying 
them, and of these some 50 remain at Garen for the night, the rest 
yeturning hore. By mid-day next day a great crowd of people collects, 
the men coming in bodies from opposite directions, each man armed 
with a how and arrow and flourishing a /dngrd (axe), with a band of 
musicians preceding them, A man in one of these bodies 


' Chané/ is @ low caste in the hills, 
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ghouts:—Thadatr: rd bhikhd, awau jf jhamuk lagi, thi, hd hé, 
I hunger for a shooting match: come, the fair hae started, 44, 
36 ‘The others call out 46, 46 in reply. The tune called a 
thadaire is then sung and matches are arrarged between pairs of 

layers One champioi. advances with his arrow on the string of his 
bow, while the other places himself in front of him, keeping his legs 
moving, so as t) avoid being hit. The archer’s «bject is to hit his 
opponent below the knee, and if he succeeds in doing so he takes a 
ddngré in his hand and dances, declaring that a lion’s whelp was born 
in the house of his father at his home. The man who has been hit is 
allowed to sit down for a time to recover from the pain of the wound 
and then he in turn takes a bow, and placing his hand on his opponent’s 
shoulder says ‘ bravo, now it is my turn, bevare of my arrow.’ If he 
hit his opponent he, tao, dances in the same way, but if he fail his 
victor dances again crying, ‘how could the arrow of such a jackal hit a 
tiger’s cub ?? This goes on until one or the other is beaten. The matches 
are usually arranged between men who are at enmity with one another. 
The play lasts for twodays. Sometimes disturbances break out. These 
used to be serious, even resulting in men being killed on either side, but 
now-a-days a stop is put to the play, if a disturbance it feared, by pulling 
down the deota’s flag, when the players desist of their own accord, 


On the third day a goat and two buffaloes are sacrificed to Devi. 
The latter are. killed in the same way as those at the Tdrab Fair, but 
the shambles are at a distance from the temple, and two picked men 
take their stand, one on the road to Fégi, the other on that to Ratesh, 
to prevent the wourfded animals going toward their respective villages, as 
it is believed that it is unlucky for one of them to reach either village, 
and bloodshed often results from the attempts of the different parties 
to keep the animals away from their village. Efforts have been made 
to-induce the people to allow the buffalves to be killed by a single blow, 
but the puydéris will not allow this, as being the offerings of Devi’s 
enemies, they must be slaughtered with as.much cruelty as possible, 
After this rite the people make offerings to Devi, the money going to 
the temple fund, while the other things, such as grain, goats &c. are 
divided among the pu jarvis. The chela of the Devi then begins to nod 
his head (khelnd, lit., to play , and taking some grains of rice in his hand 
distributes them among the people, saying, ‘you have celebrated my 
fair withcut disturbances, and I will protect you against all misfortunes 
throughout the year.’ If, however, any disturbance has occurred during 
the fair, the offenders are made to pay a fine on the spot to obtain the 
Devi’s pardon, otherwise it is believed that some dire catastrophe will 
befall them, necessitating the payment of a still heavier fine. The 
Devi passes the night at the fair, returning to her temple on tha 
morning of the fourth day. 


II.—Tax Jit ratz, BoatAwaa,. 


_ This fair is held at Bhalawag on the first Sunday ia Hér, There 
18 a legend that a sdd@hz once lived on the Chahal hill. He was famous 
‘ Lit, ‘you hunger after archery, come on, singe you itch for it.’ Thadatrs, for 


thoda, an arrow, means archery, aud one of the tunes or modes of the hill masic is 0 
called becauss it is played at arohery meetings. 
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for his miraculous feats, and was said to be as¢dh. He built a small 
temple to Mahadéo on the hill, and established a fair which was held 
continuously for seme yeas, ‘The offerings made at the temple were 
utilized to meet the expenses of the institution. After the Gurkha 
conquest this tract was ceded to the Maharaja of Patidla in the time of 
Raja Raghdnath Sain. Once Rina Saasdir Sain visited the fair, but a 
dispute arose, and the Patiala officials having used unbecoming words 
avainst the Rand, he removed the /img of Mabidéo to his own territor 

and established it at Bhalawag, and since then the fair has been held 
there. It only lasts one day. The Raji with his Ranis &c. sets out 
with great pémp to the scene of the fair, the procession being headed 
by a band, and reaches the place about inid-day. People pour in from 
all parts, and by two in the afternoon the fair isin full swing. The 
Raja takes his seat on the side of a tank, into which peop'e dive and 
swim. A wild /eo is also thrown into it as a scapegoat (d/ef) and some 
people throw money into it as an Offering. In the temple of Mahadeo, 
gAi, grain, and money are offered by the people according to their 
means. The pujdéris of the temple, who are Brahmans, divide the 
offering among themselves. Worship is performed there daily, and on 
the sankrdnt days Brahmans of other villages come there to worship. 
On the fair day worship is performed all day long. People also give 
the offerings they have vowed. There is a legend about this tank 
which is as follows :— 


Once a Brahman committed suicide ina Ra&ji’s darbar. In con- 
sequence of this Aatiyé (a profane act, especially the killing ofa 
Brahman), the Raja became accursed. He tried by all the means in 
his power to remove the curse, but in vain, for if he had a child born 
to him, it soon died, and though he performed worship and tried many 
charms and amulets, it was all of no avail. An astrologer then told him 
that asa Bratman-hatiyd had been committed in his darbér, be would 
never be blessed with a son, unless he sank eighty-four tanks at different 
places in his realm for watering of kine ‘The Raja accordingly con- 
structed eighty-four tanks at different places in the hills from Tajaur to 
Mattiana. Of these tanks some were viry fine, and one of them is the 
tank in question. After making all the tanks, the Raja sent for the 
builder, and, being much pleased with his work, gave him as a reward 
all that he asked for. But people then became envious of the kindness 
shown to him by the Raja, fearing that he would be elevated to the 
rank of musdht6 (courtier), and so they told the Raji that if the 
builder did the same kind of work anywhere else, the Waja’s memory 
would not be perpetuated and that steps should be taken to prevent 
this. The Raja said that this was good advice, and that, of course, he 
had already thought of it, so the builder was sent for, and although he 
tried to satisfy the Raja that he would never make the same kind of 
tank at any other place, the Raja paid no heed to his entreaties and had 
his right hand amputated. ‘Thus disabled, the man remained helpless 
for some time, but having recovered, it struck him that with his skill 
he could do some work with his left hand, and he, accordingly, built 
two temples, one at Jathia Devi and the other at Sadu, both now places 
in Patidla territory. When the Rajé heard of this, he at once went 
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to see the temples, and was so delighted with their work that he gave a 
reward to the builder, but at the same time had bis other hand cut off, 
aud the man died a few days after.! It is said that after the making 
of the tanks, the Raji celebrated a jag on a very large seale, and four 
years after was blessed with a f74d (son). 


1 This may he a variant of the superstition that the new structure must be guarded by 
a spirit as its custodian. Ouce granted that necessity, what spirit could be more suitable 
then that ef the architect himself ? 


Meoclagan, 
§ 5s. 
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Tar VaAISHNAVAS. 


Visanv.—We may turn now to the forms of worship which 
represent the Hindu spirit more truly than the strange practices of the 
Jogi and Sanfas{ sects. The Hindu, generally speaking, is not a 
Shaiva, but a Vaishnava, that is tosay, he does not eat flesh, onions 
or garlic, and does not drink spirits. The main features of the Hindu 
pantheon are revealed to him in Vishnu or the incarnations of Vishnu. 
He worships the stone image of Vishnu in human shape. He reveres 
the Brabman and the cow. He wears the sacred thread (janeo) and 
the scalp-lock (éod{). He marries by walking round the sacred fire. 
He burns his dead, throwing the ashes into a river and taking a small 
portion of them to be thrown into the Ganges. He will often mark 
his forehead with one or more upright streaxs of the calcareous clay 
known as gopiclandan. His place of worship is called a thaturdwéra ; 
and his places of pilgrimage are Hardwar, Gaya, Benires, Jaggannith, 
Dwarka, Ajudhia, Badrinardin, Pushkar, Bindraban, Mathra, Pryag, 
Rémeshar, and the like. His sacred books are the four Vedas, the 
Rdmdyan, the Mahdbhdrat, the Bhdgavat Gita, and the Vrshnu- 


-purdn. He is, in fact, the orthodox Hindu, aud in our returns the 


word Vaishnav means, as arule, little more thanthis. The Bania of 
the south-east, for instance will often call himself a Vaishnav, when he 
means little more than that he is Hindu, and nota Jain. A Hindu, 
when asked his sect, is generally safe in replying that he isa Vaishnav: 
and the term covers a multitude of other sects regarding whom special 
separate information is also forthcoming. The numbers returaed at a 
census as Vaishnavas exceed greatly the numbers returned under any 
other sect. The term is less distinctive, and the difference between 
the Vaishnav and the Shaiv is less marked in the Punjab than it is 
in the United Provinces and RAéjptitdna, where the mutual jealousy 
of the two sects is often very acute; and the Vaishnavs of our 


Census tables are mainlv returned from the districts of the south-east 
border. 


The Vaishnavs also include those who more particularly 
worship the god Vishnu under terms such as Bishnpuj, Bishnf, and 
Mahébishn, or their adoration of the god as Thakur, Thaékurji or Sri 
Mahfraj. He is also reverenced as Nirbhav, the fearless one, especially 
in Multan and Muzaffargarh. He is known also as Nardin, and is wors 
shipped as Badrinarain at the shrine of that name in the Himalayas! 
Another name for him which is common apparently in Hissar and Kangra 
is Visvakarma, Biskarma or Biskam, the Maker of all things, the Great 
Architect, and under this name is revered by the Tarkhdn or carpenter 
caste, who, on the night of the Diwali festival, will put away their 
tools and will not make use of thom again datil they have made to 
them due offerings of flowers and gur in the name of the god. 


Of the minor avitdrs of this deity, the only noticeable ones are 
those of Narsingh, the man lion, who tore into pieces the tyrant 
Harnékas (Hiranyakasipa) to save the pious Prahlad ; and Parasrdm 
the axe-hero, who fell with such fury 01 the Khitri caste, Tha most 


' The Sat Nardins of Réwalpinli are merley orthodox Hindus who observe the fast 
of Sat Naréin on the 13th day of the moon (puranmdshi). 
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opular incarnations are, however, of course those of Rdmehandgar and 
Krishna. 

According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar,’ the various religious systems 
which prevailed in India in the 4th century B. C. included such eects as 
the Ajivakas and many others and those devoted to Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
Négas, Yakkhas, Suriya, Inda, Brahmé, Deva, Disd and several others, 
The worship of Vasudeva, placed by a Buddhist on the same plane as 
that of the elerhant, the horse, the crow and other animals, was destined 
to become the predominant religion of a large part of India even to the 
supersession of that of fire, sun, moon and Brahma, as weli as of 
animal-worship. Worshippers of Vasudeva were called Bhdgavatas and 
their creed predominated in north-west India and was adopted even by 
Greeks. The etymological sense of Vasudeva is given as ‘one who 
covers the whole world and is the resting place, adhivdsa, of all beings. 
But the word may mean ‘the son of Vasudeva’ and it would 
appear that in the Mahabharata two accounts are interwoven. In the 
earlier one the Supreme God is Hari and his worship has not completely 
emancipated itself from the religion of sacrifices. The later account 
connects a reform in this direction with Vasudeva and his brother, sun 
and grandson and the new religion is represented to have been identical 
with that taught in the Bhagavadgi/d and to have heen promulgated 
by Néréyana himself. Possibly a religion of Tevotion had arisen yet 
earlier but only took definite shape when Vasudeva revealed the Gitd 
to Arjuna. VAdsudeva’s brother etc. were associated witn him us his 
forms, vyéhas, who presided over certain psychological categories and 
the reformod sect became conterminous with the race of the Sdtvatas’, 
another name for the Vrishnis.? Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s conclusion 
is that the worship of Vasudeva owed its origin to the same stream of 
thought which in the east culminated in Buddhism and Jainism. 


But Vasudeva soon came to be identitied with Krishna and other 
names.4 The process by which this identification was made is obscure. 
Krishna was a rishi, one of the composers of the Vedas, and Vasudeva 
seems to have been identified with him and given a genealogy iv the 
Vrishni race through Sara and Vésudeva, although Krishna’s patronym 
was Angirasa and he appears to have founded the Karshnayana gotra, 
or ‘collection of Krishnas’.6 The only possible explanation is that 


2 Sir R, G. Bhandarkar does not suggest any connection with the xing Vasudeva of a 
Jater period, That king was a Kehatriya, whoreas Vasudeva, tlie worshipful, belonged to 
the Vyishni race: idid,, p. 4. It would be interesting to know if the Bésdeo Brahmans, 
who are etill officiants af weddings among the Muhammadac Narus in Jullundtr, are in 
any wav connected with Vdésudeva. 

_ > The Ajfvikas wero s sect of Brahman ascetics devoted to Ndréyana, as a form of 
Vishnu, according to Vincent Smith, Asoka, p. 145. 

Other sects wero the Jatilas or lcug-haired and the Nighanthas: Grundriss, der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie ete. Vaishnaviam, Shatviem ete., p. 8, 

* Bhandarkar, op. ct¢., pp. 5-9, where the story of Néiada’s visit to the ‘ white island’ 
Svetadvipa, isgiven. But why. shoud dvtpa be translatcd ‘island’? In Sangaladvip 
it means at best a ‘land between two rivers,’ 

* Jandérdana and Keshava are the two others. 

* A Brahmana gotra could be assumed for a eacrificial purpose by a Kehatriya. As 
the only rishi ancestors uf the Kehntriya were Ménava, Aila and Pnurdravasa (which 
rather seem to te patronyms derived from the names of 7tshts) and as these names did not 


distinguish one Ke striya family from another, the priest’s gotra and ancestors werg 
esumed: éb4d,, p, 12, 
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Vésudeva assumed the title a Kérshnéyana and as such was called Krish- 
na though it was a Brahmana-Parashara gotra. 


Just as Hari is older than Vésudeva so also is Néréyana or the 
‘place to which Nada or a collection of Nadas go.” He is conneoted by 
tradition with the waters and the waters were called Naras or sons of 
Nara, and, since they were the resting place of Brahma and Hari, the 
two were called Nérayanas. Another form of the tradition is that 
Brahmadeva sprang from the lotus in the navel of Néréyana or Vishnu. 
But whatever form it may take the tradition reproduces the Rég-Veda 
X, 88,5 & 6, which runs :—‘ Prior to the sky, earth and living gods, 
what is that embryo which the waters held first and in which all the 
gods existed? The waters held that same embryo in which all the 
gods exiet or fird themselves; on the navel of the unborn stood some- 
thing in which all beings stood.? Here the embryo corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition and the unborn to Narayana.) The heaven 
of this Ndréyana was the Svetadvipa or ‘white land’ which Narada 
visited to learn the monothei:-tic religion of Vasudeva. The sage Markan- 
daya tells Yudhishthira that Janaérdana, or Vasudeva is Nardyana and 
this concludes the question of his identity. Like Vasudeva, Ndrdyana 
in his four forms Nara, Narayana, Hari and Krishna, is the son of 
Dharma and his wife Ahinsa, a metaphorical way of saying that 
righteousness and the doctrine that life was sacred begat a protest 
against the old sacrificial rites and the killing of animals connected with 


them. 

It remains io trace Vasudeva’s identification with the Vedic deity, 
Vishnu. In the Atg-Veda he measured the universe in three steps, tie 
first two discernible by men, the third beyond theirken. Reverence for 
this third step raised Vishnu to a high position during the epic and 
Puranic period until three streams of religious thought, that flowing from 
the Vedic god Vishnu, that from the cosmic and philosophie god 
Narfyana and the third from the historical Vasudeva formed the later 
Vaishnavism. 

Still later came the identification of Vasudeva \rishna with Gopdla 
Krishna, the cow-berd god. No chapter in the history of Vaishnavism 
is more obscure then the process by which this was effected. The story 
of Krishna’s boyhood in the Gokula or cow-settlement was unknown to 
literature till about the beginning of the Christian era. The cow-herds 
lived in a qhosa or encampment, as when they left Vraja and encamped 
in Vrinddvan (Bindréban). Ghosa is defined as Abhiraphaili or the 
‘Ahirs’ enclosure’ and the cow-herds thus seem to have been men of 
that race who occupied the country from Madhuvana near Mathura to 
the region about Dwarka Mentioned in the Mdhdbarata as having 
attacked Arjuna when he was taking the Vrishni women, whose males 
had been exterminated, from Dwarka to Kurukshetra, they are described 
as Mlechha robbers living near Panchanada, the Punjab. They must 
have immigrated into the country in the lst century, bringing with 
them the worship of the boy-god and the story of his humble birth, bis 
reputed father’s knowledge that he was not his son, aud the massacre of 
the innocents, The stories of the Krishna’s boyhood, such as that of 


2. 5, Bhandarkar, op, off., p. 31, 
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the slaying of the wild-ass demon, Dhenuka, were imported by the 
Abirs, and it is just possible that they brought with then the name of 
Christ also, and this probably led to the identification of the boy-god 
with Vdsudeva Kristina. Krishna dissuades his foster-father Nanda 
from celebrating a festival to Indra and induces Lim to worship the 
mount Govardhana instead.) His daliiance with the gopis or cow- 
herdesses was an aftergrowth. 


Krishna's cult name of Govind may have had one of two origins. 
In the form of Govind it was an epithet of Ind-a in the sense of ‘ finder 
of cows’, and Govid may be a later form of that name, But it does 
not appear to have been bestowed on Krishna because of his 
having hid to do with cows, for Govinda is said to have been so 
called because in tue form of a boar hg found the earth (go) in the 
waters? 1t would be quite in accordance with the laws of inytholoxical 
evolution if Krishna took over Indra’s title of Govid when he supplanted 
him and if the legend of the Gokula and the gopes were then all 
developed to explain the name Govind or Govid by a pastoral people as 
the Ahirs were. The theory of a Christian origin for the name of 
Krishna and the massacre of the innocents overlooks the fact that in 
piimitive folk-lare the father who is ignorant of his son’s existence and 
who takes stups to remove all children likely to be danyer us to himself 
is a stock character. We have another form of it in the legend that 
when the tyranny of the demon Kansa over the earth became intolerable 
she, in the form of a cow, co nplained to Ludra who sought redress from 
Vishnu. The latter god plucked two hairs from his head, one white im- 
personated as Balarama, the other black, as Krishna Soon after when 
Kansa was driving the r7shis Vasudeva and his wife Deoki in a chariot a 
voice thundered from the sky that the eighth child of the woman whom 
he was driving would take away his life. So Kansa slew all Deoki’s 
seven children, but Krishna, tbe eighth, was changed for the child of 
Nanda, the eow-herd, and he and his wife fled with the infant to Gokula, 
leaving their own child to be dashed against a stone by Kansa.? And 
to this day the eighth child is unlucky to its father. 


Tas Incarnations or Visanu.—The incarnations ‘/avatdras) of 
Narayana or Vishnu are variously given. The original six appear to he 
the boar ‘Varéha), man lion (Nrisinha), dwarf (Vamana) téma of the 
Bhrigu race and that assumed for the destruction of Kansa (Vasudeva- 
Krishna). hen to these were added Hamsa (the swan), Kurma 
(tortoise) , Matsya (fish) and Kalkin, or future avatdras. The incarnations 
given however so.netimes number as many as 23, and include sages like 
Narada, Kapila, Datthdtreya Risabha, undoubtedly the Jain Tithankara, 
Dhanvantari, the teacher of medicine, and the Budha, Finally ten in- 
carnaticns seem to have been recognised as the orthodox number, and they 
were Matsya, Karma, Vardha, Nrisinha, Vimana, Parasuréma, Ram 
Chandr, Krishna, Buddha and Kalki These avatdras or descents are the 
distinctive feature of Vishnu who, whenever any great calamity overtook 


2 A mound in the characteristic shape of this nvuant may sometimes be noticed near 
& village by the side of a road in the Punjab. 
4 Bhandarkar, Op. cit, pp. 35-38, 
* E, Osborn Martin, The Gods of India, London, 1914, pages 133-34. 
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the sons of man or their progress was opposed by the asuras, came to earth 
in some form to rescue them and, his task fultilled, returned to the skies. 
‘‘ Some of these are of an entirely cosmical character ; others, however, are 
probably based on historical events ”* The course of evolution is 
also through the lower forms of life to the lowest form of manhood and 
thence to semi-divine man.! 


Ramcuanpar AND Krisana.—The adoration of Ram is almost 
co-extensive with Hinduism. Every Hindu knows the main points in 
his history as told inthe Rémdyan. Every Hindu sees his triumph in the 
yearly festival of the Dusehra ; aud the repetition of his name is the 
common methcd of salutation between Hindus all over India. Rém 
(or Ramchand, or RAmavtér, or Raghu R4ém, cr Raghnéth, as he is 
variously called) of Ajudbia or Oudh was the husband of Sité, the son- 
in-law of Janak, the brother of Lachman; and these names are not 
uncommonly mentioned along with his S{ta especially is often wor- 
shipped in conjunction with Rém as Radha is with Krisho. Lachman, 
or Lachman Jati, the chaste, is supposed to have gained superhuman 
power by his austerities, and his worship is especially popular in the 


central portions of the Punjab. His shrines are often attended by 
Musalman ministranty.? 


Krishn, as a hero of romance, is as well known as K4m, and 
though the actual worship of this incarnation is probably not as exten- 
sive as that of the other there are particular bodies of men who venerate 
Krishn with an exclusive devotion such as is not found in the wor- 
ship of Rém. 


The scripture most intimately connected with the worship of 
Krishn is the Bhdégavat Gita, in which he is the principal speaker. The 
country round Mathra and BindrAban and the holy shrines at Dwarka 
are the chief places of pilgrimage affected by his followers. Sri 
Krishnajf himself goes by many names. He is called Devki- 
nandan after his mother, Nand Lal after his foster-father, and 
Vasdevy after his real father. He is known also as‘ Kesho or 
Smalji or Murlidbar, as Gwaljf or Gopal, the great herdsman, and as 
Ranchor, the coward, from his Horatian discretion in the battle with 
Jarisindha. He is worshipped also in connection with his brother 
Buldco and his wife Raédh43; and one of the famous shrines of Rédhé 
and Krishn is probably that at Hodal in Gurgaon. Krishn is more parti- 
cularly the patron of the Ahfrs or cowherds ; but his worship is also espe- 


cially popular among the Bénias of the south-east and the Khatrfs of 
the Central Punjab. 


Sir Denzil Ibbetson did not classify the Hindu cults into Vaish- 
nava and Shaiva. This was done by Sir Edward Maclagan and the 


' Martin, op, cit, pp. 99-100, citing Kennedy, Hind -ythology, p. 244 

? He ie said aleo to be known as Pépuji andto be worshipped is such in Mewar by 
the Thorf and other castes. His followers in the Punjab are all returned from the Fézilke 
and Muktear tahafls of Fer.zepur. There is another Lachman, o Mallf Jat, whose 
shrines are known as mdrts and whohas o considerable roputation in Siélkot, more 
especially at a place called Budidna, 


4 The Rédhé-Swémis of our Census tables are a sect of recent origin, started by Réi 
Sélig R4m of the Postal Department in the United Provinces ; details regarding their 
tenets will be found in Punjab Consus Reps, 1902, pp. 130-1, and 1912, p. 141. 
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classification greatly aids us to understand the bewildering mass of 
datails which a study of Hinduism in the modern Punjab reveals. 


Vishnu, the’sole survivor of the great Vedic godsin the modern 
Hindu pantheon, is essentially a personal god. Without dogmatising 
or laying undue emphasis on certain points of difference we may say 
that he is in marked contrast to Shiva because the latter is rather to 
be regarded as a deification of the material universe than as a personal 
god independent of that universe. Many qualifications must be under- 
stood and many points of resemblance admitted in thus distinguishing 
the conception of Vishnu from that of Shiva, but fundamentally it will 
be seen that the distinction is the key-note to much that is elusive in the 
two creeds. Vishnu as a personal god is the creator, loving and 
compassionate. Shiva is the destroyer, as well as the creator. 


In speaking of the Vaishnava cults if must be borne in mind that 
there are two Krishnas—one of Dwark4, who was a great nature-god 
of immemorial antiquity, worshipped in the Kabul mountains and the 
Indus valley ; the ether the child Krishna. And in the Krishna of 
Dwark4 again three Krishnas can be traced: (#) there is the chief 
of Dwarké, whom the bards of the Mahdbhdrata compliment with the 
rank of a Yadava, though he is clearly a dark-skinned indigenous hero 
of the lower Indus at atime when the Indus valley was a land of 
degraded Aryas, Shadras and Abhiras, and the Ksbatriyas were far 
inferior to those whom Parasurdma had destroyed. 


(¢2) Asa god the dark Krishna is associated with his elder brother 
the white Balarama, but in spite of his immemorial antiquity as a great 
god on the North-West Frontier he appears in what looks like a 
description of a historical siege of the city of the Daitya king Shélwa. 


(tec) The original Krishna of the Indus valley underwent a gradual 
fusion, at first with Indra and then with the Vedic Vishnu. Though 
called Upendra, or the lesser Indra, and Govinda, or the herdsman-of 
the rain-clouds, his final development came from the purely Aryan 
Vishnu, but was not completed till 400A. D. He is identified with 
almost complete certainty as the Indian Dionysos who was wor- 
shipped in the hills and the Indus valley as well asin the regions 
north and north-west of the Indus, ¢.e. in Ariane, and possibly in 
Bactria also, 


The child Krishna of Mathura first makes his appearance at the 
end of the 5th or early in the 6th century A. D. 

The modern Hindu doctrine of works merits notice.’ As it is 
assumed as the basis of the doctrine of bkakt¢ that faith, and faith 
alone, can save a man, the question naturally arises as to what relation 
his good or evil works bear to his salvation. This question is mixed up 
with the puzzle of predestination, which has given birth to two schools, 
the ‘cat’-school which teaches that Bh&gavat saves the soul asa cat 
takes up its kitten, without free-will on the latter’s part, and the 
‘monkey ’-school which declares that in order to be saved the soul must 


1 Sir George Grierson, The Modern Hinds Doctrine of Works, in J, B, A. S. 1908, 
P. 887 ef segg. 
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reach ou! and embrace Bhfgavat, asa young monkey clings to its mother. 
Nearly all the bhakd¢ sects of Northern India are followers of the latter 
school and naturally investigate the problem of works. Their answer to 
it is that good works which are disinterested produce bhadt: ; and that it 
is bhakti, not the works themselves, which wins release from the weary 
round of endless births and re-births. 


The Bhégavatas have taken the old Brahmanical system of ten 
avatdras and largely developed it. Usually translated ‘ incarnation ’, 
avatéra has a much wider significance from their point of view and 
may be translated “descent.” ‘he Supyeme, as Avatdrin or Descender, 
descends in one of four characters as (1) a Vytha, or phase of condition- 
ed spirit, (2) a Vtbhu or Vibhava Avatdra, (3) an Antarydémin or (4) 
Arché Avatéra. Of these the Vebhu Avatdras interest us more for the 
present purpose which is to show how the bhakte sects reconcile their 
tencts with the older Hinduism. These 4vatdras may be Pdrna, 
‘ Complete,’ 2s were Rama-Chandra, Krishna, the Man-lion and, accord- 
ing to some, the Dwarf; or they may be Ansa, ‘ partial,’ as were the 
Fish, the Boar, the Tortoise, the Dwarf, Hari, Hayagriva, Dhruva’s 
Boon-giver, Nara-NArdéyana, and perhaps Kapila, or they may be Kalé 
‘ fractional,’ as were the Swan, Datta, Kapila, Sanaka and his brethren, 
with perhaps Kalki, and Dhanvantari. All these are Mudhya or prin- 
cipal Avatéras. , 


Another class of dvatdras is called Gauna or subordinate. It 
includes Shakti, ‘Power’ or Karya, ‘purpose’ ; and Avesha, ‘ taking 
possession’ 4vatdras. Such are Parasu-Rama, the Buddha, Kalhe, 
Manvantara, the Vydsa, Prithu, Yajna, Risabha, Dhanvantari, Mohini, 
Lakshmi-nivasa, and others. As the Bhaégavata faith was originally 
propounded by Kshatriyas its followers naturally relegate Parasu-Réma, 
the exterminator of the Kshatriya ‘race’, to a very subordinate place 
in the series of Avatéras.* 


The Vibhite Avatdras vy Governance Descents include Brahma, 
Narada, Shiva, Manu, Svayambhuva, Ramananda, and others. 


Descent as an image or Archa Avatdra is based on the theory that 
an idol, mrtt, is merely stone or metal until it isconsecrated. It then 
becomes a descent of the Supreme for worship.’ 


Thus the Bhdgavata Vilhu descente alone number 2+, as against the 
10 avatdras of the Brahmanical system, which they place first. Space 
precludes fuller description of them, but they include the Hansa or Swan 
from whom three of the four great modern Bhakti-apostles trace their 
spiritual descent. The Swan taught Sanaka and his brethren* who taught 
Nérada (whom some identify with the Swan), who taught Nimbérka, 
the founder of the oldest, the Nim4wat, church of modern Bhagatvatism. 
The Swan also taught Rrahma who taught Subuddha, who taught Nara- 
'J. R.A. S., 1909, p. 623. 
2Ib., p. 635. 
3JB., p. 627, 
*Sanakédi is the collective term for Sanaka, Sanands, Sanatana and Sanat-kaméra, 
the four mind born sona of Brahmé. They enjoyed porpcetual youth and innocence, and 


hence this incarnation is known asthe Kuméra Avatéra, from Kumdra, a youth. They 
are 8 iretiines called the four “ Sanas ” : ib., p. 634. 
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bhari, who taught Madhva, founder of the Madhvachéri church. Shiva 
who is the object of great veneration amongst all Bhd4gavatas, taught 
Narada, who taught the Vy4sa of the Veda, who taught Shuka, who 
taught Vishnusvamin, who taught Paraménada. Forty-eighth in spiritual 
descent from him Vishnuv4min was born again and then became the 
real founder of the Rudra sampraddya or Rudra charch.! 


Shiva is regarded as himself the first or primeval bhakta or 
‘ faithful ’ devotee by the Bhigavatas.® 


Bhigavatas also admit that Shiva became incarnate as Sankara- 
charya, the great teacher of the Advaita system of philosophy. as this 
doctrine is radically opposed to the central tenets of the Bhigavata 
cult, Shiva’s connexion is got over by explaining that when the world 
was filled with Buddhism and other forms of false religion, the Adorable 
appeared to Shiva, directing him to become incarnate and to preach a 
doctrine invented by himself (Shiva), so as to turn people from the 
Adorable and to manifest His glory by the consequent destruction of 
unbelievers. 


The commentators on the Bhakta-mia tell two stories which they 
sav are not genernlly known, but which illustrate Shiva’s hak¢7 towards 
the Adorable. Herewith is given a free translation of Priya-déea’s 
version of these, filling up 2aeun@ from the commentary of Bhagawan 
Prasada and from the Biakti-premdkara of Kirti Simha The latter 
tells the legends at greater length and in full detail. 


Sati, the wife of Sankara (Shiva), once, under the influence of 
delusion, asked why, if RAma (an incarnation of the Adorable‘) were 
really the Supreme Deity, he was wandering about in the desert dis- 
traught at the loss of Sita. Shiva warned her against such irreverent 
thoughts, but without success, and she went forth to test Rama’s divine 
knowledge. As she departed Shiva cautioned her to be careful as to 
whut she did. In spite of this Satf took Sitd’s own form, and, so far as 
she could imagine, made herself Sita’s exact image She approached 
Réma as be was wandering in the forest, but he at once saw that she 
was not his beloved and would not speak to her. Satf returned to 
heaven and told this to Shiva, who became greatly distressed, and re- 
proached her with having ventured to take the form of the special 
object of his loving worship, Sité, the divine epouse of the incarnate 
Adorable. Thereafter he refused to treat Sat{ as his wife or to be 
reconciled to her so long as she remained in her then birth. Sati 
accordingly destroyed herself by becoming ‘ suttee’ at Dakshs s sacrafice,’ 
and being born again as Parvati was in due course wedded to Shiva. 
Priyé-d4sa adds to this story that it is very dear to him and that he 
sings it with especial delight. 

The other legend is that one day Shiva and Parvati went out riding 
on the bull Nandi to visit the earth. On the way as they passed two 

‘J. R, A, 8., 1909, p, 689. 
2 Id., p, 689. 

21. p. 640, 

4 A parallel to ‘He saved others, himself he cannot save 


5 Most Vaishnava sects worship Sité as an incarnation of the Adorable, as well as 
Rfma. According to the usual account Sati killed herself because Dakshe abused Shiva, 


her bnaband, whom he had not invited to the sacrifice. 
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mounds where there had once been villages, long since fallen to ruin, 
Shiva dismounted, and bowed himself to each. Parvati asked him to 
whom he paid reverence as there was no one in sight. He replied : ~ 
€ Dearest, on one of these mounds there dwelt [0,000 years ago one 
who loved Rama and S{t4é, and who was supremely faithful (dhaéta), 
and on the other, 10,000 years hence, will there be another king of 
bhaktas. For this reason both these places are to be highly reverenced 
by me.” Parvati heard these words and kept them in her heart. 
Therefrom her affection for 54aé¢as increased beyond limit, so that now 
it cannot even be described. Yea, the white garment of her heart is 
dyed deep with love for them. 


With the Wsbhatt Avatéra! Raménanda we enter the domain of 
history. He founded the Rémfvat sect of Ram4nuja’s Sri Sampradiya 
and to him Northern India really owes its conversion to modern Bhaga- 
vatism. 





The following is a list of some of the principal Vaishnava shrines in 
Kangra :— 





The mandir of Tidékur J Brahman, got Ké-| Three fairs are annu- | The temple contains a 
sha 


Brij Rai in Nurpur| shab. ally held in Jeth,| black stone image of 
was founded by RAjé Hay and Bbédon| the Thakur, 6 ft.high, 
Jagat Singh of Nirp on Nérsingh chau-| and one of Lachmi, 8 
some 450 years ago. das, nirjala akdd-| ft, high. Bhog is 
He conquered Chator- shé and janam| offered 4 timesa day 
garh and _ thence ashfmé, and consists of fruit, 
brought the Thékur’s sugar,.rice or bread. 
image. * A sacred lamp, in 


which gh¢ is burnt, is 
lit daily in the even- 
ing. No distinction 
is made in the offer- 


ings of Hindus. 

The mandir of Thdékur| A Sanifsi, got Dé-| None .. | Rice in the morning 
Madan Mohan at Nér-| chbnt who isceli- and fried things in 
ar was founded by/| bate. the evening form the 
6j4 Madan Mohan sacramental food, A 
nearly 1000 years ago. sacred lamp is . lit in 
Shankar Swiémi used to] the evening. ‘The 
pay his devotions here, temple which is in 


bed repair contains a 
black marble image 
of the Th4kur and a 
brass image of Bil 
Bhaddar both 24 feet 
high. 


La ag a I, 
IJ, B. A. 8,, 1909, p, 642. 


*Connected with this are the shrines of Rém Chandji, Laohmi Néréin, Ambké and 
Chaunda, The first contains images of Rém Chand and S{té, Lachbman and Hendmén, 
all of marble, set on a stone 5 feet high. The eecond Lachmi and Néréin—of bisck stone 
each a foot high. The third 8 images, between 14 and 2} feet high and the fourtha carving 
2} feet high. Four pujdrie are in charge of these templee—caste Brahman, got Sérstt. 
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Néth at Shurah.| A Jogi Néth, got| People gather on 


a temple is said to Chauhén. 


have been founded by 
Jaswant Singh’s ances- 
tor, s Gautam Réjput. 


26th Jeth and 
make offerings of 
wheat at cvery 
harvest, 


Kidér N&th’s mandér at A Giri Gosé{n, got | The panchmi tith 
Sahdra. Bibingan. following the amd- 
7s was of Phégan, 


In Rihla Chiri Lachhmi/ Brahman, got Pard- 
Néréin, ear. Diwéli a jag called 


ankit, 


Lachmi Néréin a6 Gharoh} A Dhichat brahman,} None 
by gotar a Bashist. 


aN 


Tho mandir of Lachhmi| A Brahman, caste |During the naurdtra | The 


Néréion in Sangani on! Dédal, got Koshal. 
the Ban Ganga. 


people come to 
bathe at the temple 
and asmall fair is 


held. 
Mandir or Thékardéwaré| A Brahman caste, | None vee 
Balkapé at’ Ujain. Lakhitra, got 
Sandal, 


Mandir Ganesh j{ in| Brahman, caste ; None 
Daulatpur. The buil-| Kamléyé, got Ko- 

ding which is in a| diné. 

dilapidated condition 

stands on a platform 


called eidié 


The temple contains a 
black stone pindé of 
Shivji 4 span bigh 
and onc ig circum. 
ference. Worship is 
performed twice a 
day, rice or bread 
being offered as bhog 
morning gud evening, 

It contaius «s black 
stone iirage one foot 
high and $ foot in 
circumference. Bhog 
of fruit or sugar is 
offered in the morn- 
ing and bread or rice 
is used as auch in the 
evening. 


On the day after the! Bread fried in gh? in 


the morning -and 
fried gram in the 
evening as dbhog, 

The temple contains 
images of N&réin and 
Lachmi, engraved on 
a atone slab which is 
one cubit square, A 
shiediwdla contain: 
ing a pindt of Shiva 
is connected with it, 
in which occasional 
worship is performed. 
Bread in the morning 
and soaked gram in 
the evening are offer: 
ed as bhog. 

old image or 
Lachhmi Néréin has 
been replaced by one 
of Gauri Shankar 
engraved on a black 
stone slab, 14 cubits 
long by 1. broad. 
Worship is performed 
only in the morning, 
when gram or fruit ie 
offcred as dhog. 

It contains) marble 
images of Radha aud 
Krishva which are 1 
foot high The tem- 
ple is 15 cubita high. 
Worsbip is performed 
morning and evening. 
Piré in the. morning 
and fried gram in the 
evening form the 
bhog. 


es | Worship is only per- 


formed in the morn- 
ing when milk, pera 
or fruit is offered as 
bhog. 
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In the KAngra District about two-thirds of the women, and some 
of the men believe in Narsingh. It is said that he gives sons and 
assists in all difficulties His worshippess keep a xérjt/ (cocoanut) 
and chandan (sandal-wood) paste Every Sunday or on the first 
Sunday of each Hindu month they worship him by putting the nev zel 
on a brass plate (t/d/s), first washing it with fresh water Then they 
put ‘giak of the chandan on it, just as Brahmans mark their fore- 
heads, and thea an ackhat of as much washed rice as will stay on three 
fingers of the right hand ¢.e. on the thumb, first and second or middle 
finger. When this is done they adorn the ndrjel with flowers, and then 
burn som» dhip (dolomtcca macrocephala\, besprinkied with powdered 
camphor, sandalwood, almonds and spices. It is made into pastilles, 
and when burnt emite a pleasant odour. The ndr/s/ is then worshipped 
as Nérsing and the sweetmeats offered to it are subsequently distributed 
to the children and other members of the household and to the neigh- 
bours, Narsingh’s worshippers also wear a bahkuta (amulet), contain- 
ing a picture of him in the form of a man. This dahutais of silver, 
and is worshipped like the xérjil. A-ring, generally made of silver 
with a projection towards the nail, is also worn on the little finger in 
his honour and it too is worshipped. A special costume is also wora 
during this worship, When a mother or mother-in-law worships 
Narsing, her daughter or daughter-in-liw must also do so. Barren 
women consulting a chela or a joge are usually advised to worship 
Narsingh for offspring. He is believed to cohabit with women in their 
dreams in the form of a Brahman aod aged from 12 to 2U years, and 
clothed in white When a woman is sick a chela is sent for to charm 
away her illness. If he suysthat NiArsingh’s anger has caused it he 
orders a barthak. If she do not happen to have a éahuta, or the prope: 
rings or clothes or a ndrje?, the chela orders any of them that may bi 
lacking to be procured before performing the Jbatthak. The basf{hah 
ceremony is as follows:—On a Suniay, or auy other fixed day, the 
chela comes with a dastrt or singer of sacred songs, who plays ona 
dopatra, an instrument made of two fumbus (ascetic's bowls) connected 
by a bamboo rod. A wire runs along this rod fastened to its ex- 
tremities so as to give out a sound when twanged. The daitri sings his 
sonc and the chela repeats nis magic words, and then Néraingh comes 
and shakes the woman’s body or of the chelas. The tremors last two 
hours or more, during which time the man or woman into whom the 
spirit hus entered tells the fortunes of those attending the Jdotthak. 
They are usually told to worship some deity who will cure the sick 
woman. While the patient or the chela keeps shivering with the force 
of the spirit in him, the da¢¢ré sings an incantation, accompnying him- 
eelf on the dupatra. The following is its translation :— 


1. O friend born at the fort of Mathura, that wast incarnate ino 
Gokal. 
Refrain. 
O my Narsingh, O great Naranjan | 
O thou that hast captivated me (bis) : 
O thou that hast captivated the whole world ; 
O my Nérsingh, O my Lord Naranjan. 
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g,. O friend, son of VAsudeva, child of iasodha, 
3, Where the maids and virgins are, there is thy home. 


4. Thy home is in the mangoes, in young mangoes, in wells and 
in tanks. 


5. Thy home is in the pfpals, in young pfpals and the jasmines. 


6. Red as red can be is thy turban flowered and crested, fine the 
rober on thy body.! 


In Kulu Nérsingh it regarded as one of the most psient demons 
of those spirit-huuuted bills. He dwells in abandoned houses and in 
flower gardens, as well as in large temples, and is said to affect women 
and children more at night and nvon-tide than at any other time. To 
cure one so affected a goat is sacrificed tu him apd sweet bread and a 
garland of flowers are offered. He is also made the patient’s brother in 
this wise: a Brahman is given a turban and called Nérsingh; and he 
treata the afflicted wouan as his own sister. Thenceforth he and Nér- 
singh are both regarded as her brothers. When Na&rsingh cohabite 
with women in dreams he is said to wear white garments, but his usual 
dress is a white dhoti and a turban, and he carries a cocoanut hugga. 
This oult is special, if not restricted, to the twice-born castes. 


At Nagar in Suket Narsingh is worsnipped under the name of 
Pakh4n, whose idol resembles those of SAhg R&m to be found in 
Punjab temples and is kept in » locked coffer in which there is a narrow 
hole through which Pékh4n may be seen, hnt permission to look upon 
him has to be obtained from the State and even the pusdérz who bathes 
and feeds him has to keep him eyes olosed and his face averted from him. 
It is dangerous to gaze upon him and a sédhu who was once allowed to 
do so died and thieves who stole from his temple were struck blind? In 
Mandi Naérsingh is found in temples to Giga with many other deities.5 


Other spirits classed with Néreingh are Kalia Bir, Dakni, 
SLamshén dfdit and Banshera All these seem to have the power of 
assuming any shape or costume. They cause madness and disease, and 
to get rid of them spells are obtained from surcerers and sdédhiis as well 
as from Brahmans and the deotds themselves 


Kalia Bir seems to be the same. as Kala Biru, Kala-béhan or Kala 
Bhairon. He will possess any one vith whom he is wrath but as a 
rule he will not affect a man until he is irritated by his sadhak (?) 
against him and then +e will sometimes kill him. He ean be propitiated 
by sacrificing a sheep etc. When he is a-hunting it is dangerous to see 
him as a sight of him causes possession by an evil spirit. 

Nfrsingh photar, at the petrifying spring and cascade in the Katha 
gorge in the Salt Range, is a place of pilgrimage. 


.' “ Anér Singh is the Nrisinha avatdra of Vishnu, but the above soug is to Krishna, 
some verses of which are commonly sung all over the Punja> at the Rés Lile, which com- 
memorates the dance of Krishna with the Gop{is. This mixing up of the Nrisinha and 
Krishus avurdras of Vishnu is very cnrious.’—P. N. Q. I., §§ 585, 757. But this note con- 
fuses Vdrsiugh with Narsingh who is the Man-Lioniocarnation of Vishnu. In Chamba 
Nérsingh is regarded as the wazér of Gugga Uhaahéts and the idea that he is identical with 
Nérsingh is ridiculed. > 

* Suket Gasetteer, p. 22 
s Mandi Gazetteer, p. 39. 
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Temples to Naérsingh tn Kangra. 





Place. 


Amajgran 


Shélipur 


Pujéri, 


Brahman, Rasontri 
by got and Gurg 
by gotra, 


Bairagi-Achhut: .. 


Tirti founded in the time] Brahman-Koshal .. 


of R4j& Umed Singh 
of Chamba, 150 years 
Ago. 


Tirti 


Riblu, founded by 
Brahman over 100 
years ago when Riblu 
was a part of Chamba. 


Ghanhdra, built 7 gener- 
ations ago in time of 
Réné Partip Singh 
Ghaniarach, 


The temple of Thékur 
Néresingh in Fateh- 
pur was founded by 
Mahant Mohan Dés, a 


man endowed with 
power to work 
miracles. He brought 


a stone pindt from 
the Deccan which he 
enshrined in this 
temple 50 years ago. 


.» || Brahman—a Kash- 
m{ri by got and |. 
| by gotar a Koshal 


a! A Kashmiri Brah- 


man, Kaship got 
(ste). 


Brahman, 
Chhatvtran 
gotar Batas, 


got 
and 


Bairfgi, got Ach- 
chat. 


Date of fair. 


Badi ashfam: in 
Bh&don, 


Janam ashfami ... 


None, but at the 
janam ashtams 
people collect and 
the idol is placed 
in a dol (cradle) 
and worshipped, 


No fair, but same 
rite is observed. 


Same rite. This 
temple, also con- 
taine a relief of 
Lachhmi, 


Some Zu. years ago 
Naérsingh’s 
image was thrown 
into a stream and 
replaced by one 
of Lachhmi 
N&rdiv, carved in 
relief on a slab 
with Sheshnég on 
one side and two 
boys on the other. 


Janam ashfami in 
Bhaédon, Holi in 
Phégan and Rdm- 
naumi in Chet. 


Ritual offerings &c, 


As bhog, any food 
prepared by the 
pujdri, twice a day, 


Food cooked by the 
pujdri as bhog, 


Boiled rice in the 
morning, oud bread 
in evening as bhog. 


Same, : fruit 
offered as 
du.ing a fast. 


being 
bhog 


Bread or rice in the 
morning and soaked 
gram in the evening, 


{t contains images of 
Rém Chand, R4dha 
and Krishna, a pings 
aud a crane, made 
of marble snd in 
height from one to 
two feet, Eleven 
lamps in which ght 
is burnt are lit every 
evening. Mubamma- 
dans, Clhamérs and 
other low castes are 
not allowed to make 
offerings. 


a I 
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VAISHNAVA CULTS IN THE HIMALAYAS! 


{n the Sirmar State, Punjab, the Hindus have two chief oults, one 
Vaishnava, the other Saiva. The former of these two is represented by 
the cult of Paras Ram and his derivative deities, which centres in 
Rainké-jfo,? in the Rainka ¢ahs#i of the State at a great lake. Paras 
Rfm’s brothers are usually supposed to have become water, but, accord- 
ing to one local variant, Jamdaggan called his brothers cowards and 
turned them into women, so that now they are devis or goddesses, to 
wit : L4 Devi, Dormaf, Bhadwachhri or Bhadarkéli, and Kamlf, all of 
whom have temples in the State. The local cult and ritual of Paras 
Ram are described in the Gazetteer of Sirmir, 1904, and. to that 
description may be added the following mantra or prayer, and the habits 
or couplets which are given below :— 


TRANSLATION. 


Lhe story of Sri Ragunath of the thousand names, by whose grace 

we sing the pratses of Hart. 

Om!-Om! Om! The stainless light of the letter Om!* From the 
light the navel, from the navel the lotus, from the lotus was born 
brahmé, He took his staff and bowl' and went to bathe. Shankésdr, 
the Danav, was born. 

‘Compare Indian Antiquary, XXXII, p. 376, “ Hinduism in the Himalayas, ” 


2 Jéo is apparently an old form of jz, and the localised form of the legend runs that 
JAmdaggan Risk{ used to practise austerities at a peak called Jambu-ki- Dhar, near Jambu, 
where a mdi or temple still exists at the spot where the risk¢ had his dhinz or fire, The 
yujart of Jambu still visits this mdr¢ every Sunday and sankrdnt day to worship there. 
Jémdagean’s wife, Rainka J{, had a siste: Bainka who was married to Réjé Sahansarbéhu 
(‘of the thoussnd arms’), and once when risky celebrated a ja:, Bainka asked Rainka 
to invite her to it, Rainka begzed the rzsh7/ to do go, but at first he refused, because he 
could not afford to'entertain a rdjé and hia queen He yielded, however, to Rain} é’s reiterat- 
ed request and asked the God indra to grant him Kam@han, the cow of plenty, Kapl-brikhsh, 
the tree of paradise which yielded all manner of gifts, and Ku'er, bhandéri, the celestial 
steward who could supoly all kinds of luxuries, When the rdj¢ arrived wth all his court 
the réehf was thus enabled to entertain him sumptaously, and the rd7jd was so mystitied as 
to the source of the rishi?s wealth, that he deputed h.e ba-ber to find out whence it came. 
Learning that Kémdban was the main sou:ce of supp!y, the rdjé asked for the cow as a 
gift, which the rish? refuscd, and eo the rdjé determined to take her by force, but the 
visht sent her into the sky to Indra, Thereupon the rdjd shot an arrow at the cow and 
wounded her in the foot, so the cow raturned and attacked him. The rdjé attributing this 
to the réeh?’s sorcery, put him to death aud returned home, Rainka, ‘aking the rtshi's body 
in her Jap, was bewailing his death, when sbé wae divinely told that Kuber, bhandar/, had 
the amrit or elixir of life, and that a drop of it placed in the dead rishi’?s mouth would 
bring him back to life, So the r#eh¢ was restored to life and orderei his younger sons to 
kill Rainka, thinking tha: she had instigated his murder with intention of marrying 
Sabanadrbsbu, but they refused, Then the réeh/ summoned Paras Raém, his eldest son, 
who was then practising susterities in the Konkan, and who appeared in an instant. Paras 
Rém killed his mother, and then, in consequence of the divine curse which fell upon him, 
went to the plains (dea), and swore to kill all the Chbatrfs and to wim in their blood, 
deeming’ Snhansérbahu the cause of all his misery, Waging his war of extermination against 
the Chhatrfa he had reached Knrukshetr, where Indra learnt what bloodshed he was 
causing in fulfilment of his oath and sent rain until the water rose to the height of man, 
and caused the upper currents to'tarn red. Meanwhile Jamdaggan had been searching for 
his son and, meeting him with his axe on his shoulders, wns so pleased with his performances 
that he asked if he had any desire, Paras Rim in reply begged his father to restore his 
Mother and brothera to life, and performed his mother’s funeral rites, The rishi replied 
that his wife audeons had become jal sarép or water, aud that the former was in the 
larger and the latter ‘n tho smaller of the tanks at Rainka. 


*¢. e, first came the stainless light. 
* 4,6. the dund and karmandal carried by fagirs. 
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Brahmé then taught the Védas, and for that purpose Brahmé 
went to Siva’s abode. (Said he): ‘‘Shivjf, thou art the slayer, thou 
art the Creator, thou knowest the meaning of the Four Védas.”” 


Said Mahfdév (Siva): “I meditate on the virtues (of God), 1 
ask alms, I repeat (the name) of Hari (Vishnu). He is the slayer! 
He is the Creator! He knows the meaning of the Four Védas. 


‘For this he first assumed the Machh (Fish) incarnation. The 
mother of the Fish was Shankh4wati, the father Purav Rish{, the teacher 
Méndhaté the birth-place Ménsarowar (Lake). He slew Shankh4suir, 
the Daénav. 


Secondly, Naréin (Vishnu) assumed the Kurm (Tortoise) In- 
carnation, The mother of the Tortoise was Karnéwati, the father 
Bilochan Rish{f, the teacher Dhagisat Biwé Rish{, the birth-place 
Dhangarpuri. He slew MAdhbv Kftav, the Danav. 


“Thirdly, he assumed the Barihrap (Boar) Incarnation. The 
mother of the Boar was Lilawatf, the father Kaul Rishi, the teacher 
Sahaj Rishi, the birth-place Kanakpur. He slew Hirnakéshap, the 
Danav. 


“Fourthly, Narain (Vishnu) assumed the Nfrsingh (Man-lion) 
Incarnation. The mother of the Man-lion was Chandrawati, the father 
Hari-brahm Rishi, the teacher Kashi Rishi, the birth-place Multanpuri. 
He slew Hirnakhésh, the Danav. 


“Fifth, Néréin (Vishnu) assumed the BSwan incarnation. The 
mother of the Bawan was Langawati, the father Bilchan Rishi, 
the teacher Kashap Rishi, the birth-placc Benéres. He decsived 
Balr4ji and slew him. 


* Sixth, Narain (Vishnu) assumed the Paras RAmjf Incarnation. 
The mother of Paras Rémji was Rainkaji, the father Jamdagganji, the 
teacher Agast Munijf, the birth-place Kopalpuri. He slew Sahansér- 
béhu, the Danav. 


“Seventh, he assumed the Sri Ramchandarjf Incarnation. The 
mother of Ram Chandarji was Kaushaly4, the father Dasrath, the 
teacher Bashisht Munf, the birth-place Ajudhidpuri. He slew Dsh4anr 
Réwan. 


“ Eighth, Sri Narain (Vishnu) assemed the Kriehn Incarnation. 
The mother of Krishn was Dewk{, the father Basdev, the teacher 
Durbhasha Rishi, the birth-place Muthorapiiri, He slew Kanedaur. 


“Ninthly, Nérain (Vishnu) assumed the Budh-r4p (Buddha) In- 
carnation. The mother of Budh was Padmdwati, the father Bilochan 
Rishi, the teacher Dhagesat Bani Rishi, the birth-plave Parsotampuri. 
He slew Gay4sur, the Danav. 


“Tenthly, Nardin (Vishnu) will assume the tenth Incarnation. 
When will he assume it? Now? he will assume it in the month of 
Méagh, in the light half, in the Réwati Nakshatra, on Saturday, the 


At the following conjunction of the stars, 
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eighth of the month He will be a man thirty-two yards in (height), 
his sword will be eighteen yards (long), his swish will be nine yards 
(long). It will rain heavily. White his horse, white hie saddle, heavy 
cloucs about him, an umbrella over his head. Salt water will becomc 
sweet. The elephant will give milk. Sour milk will become sweet. 
The mother of Nishkalank! is Matangi, the father Dhanuk Rishi, the 
teacher Sabaj-rap Rishi, the birth-place Sambhélangrf He slays 
Nishkalank (?!, the DAénav. 


The following are some of the coupiets or kabtts addressed to Paras 
kam at Rainkaé-joi :— 
Tur KABITS. 
1 
Parbut chir tal band ntr ghard jahén bhar mand hat, 
Béddshdh ghartb dhidwen kaldh jahén par chand hat. 
The hill was broken, and the lake made full of deep water, 


Kings and the poor worship (there’, and the miracle is 
known far and wide. 


2 

Ashndn klé pap jdt, dhidn kté tdp Jat, 

Darshan Kté sardp jat, mdyd jahén aist ukhang hat. 

By bathing sins fly away, by devoutly meditating trouble 

flees, 

By looking at it) curses depart, where such prosperity is ? 
3 

Ohanan samdn kdsha; jahdn, 

Kanchan samdn pdkhdn jaldn, 

Shir eamdn nir jahdn, aisd adhbat mand hat. 

Wood is like sandal, 

Stone like gold, 


and water like milk at this wondrous place. 

4 

Ratnkd samdn tirath nahia, Idk tari 1d' bhawan mes, 

Guput jagah bds Kdto chédrén taraf jahén ban khang hat. 

There is no place so sacred as Rainka, 

The place that is holy and densely wooded all round 
5 

Kitnt hi Urath bdst dlsd rakhte hata ugydn, 

Jinko ashndn karnd phénsi ke bardbar dang hat. 

Some pilgrime are so foolish, 

That to bathe is to them as great a penalty as hanging. 


* The namo of the Tenth iucarnétion. 
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Man men dhidwe* aur kdm mukh se béles jat Paras Rdm, 

Din rdt pare karén drdm, iinké darshan karnd zehr hai. 

They are thinking of other things, while with their lips they say 
‘Jai Pars Rém.’ 

They take their ease night and day, but to visit a temple is poison 


to them 


7 


Kahe Déwd Hird Ldi, men pdpt kd chhor khidl, 

Hot Paras Rém didl, Jin par unkt mthr hes. 

Says Déwa Lél, ‘Take no thought of your sin, 
Paras RAm favours those to whom he is gracious, 


The following list shows how numerous and important the Vishnu 
temples are in Kulu’ and the variations in the dates on which the 
fairs and festivals are held :— 





Deota Néréin 


Ditto 
Ditto (a) au 
Ditto a 


Ditto (8) 


Devta Lachhmi Nérain 


Ditto (c) 


Thékur Lacbhmi Néraio 


(d). 


Ga-uuge Dera 
Dera Néréin ae 


Dera eae | 


Dera Bishkola in Bish- 
kole., 


No special name. In 


Dunmehiv 


Naéréin Sari 


Dera Néréin Nabi in 
Bhallan. Also called 
Dera Bhallan. 


Lachhmi Néréin, 


Thékur Lachhmi Nérdin | Mandir Shailra 


Either on Sunday, Monday, Wednes- 
day or ee the light halves 


of Phégan and Séwan. A large fair 
is held every 18th year. 

On the 3rd, 6th or 7thof the light 
half of Sawan and Phdgan., 


let, 3rd and 8th Baiagkh, and lst to 
ith Mégh., 


Fall moon day of Maghar, 9th, 15th 
and 16th of Bhddon and 2nd, 15tb 
and 16th of Phagan. 


let Phégan, in Chet, ist to 11th and 
21st Baisékh, let Jeth, 7th Har, in 
Séwan, during the Anant Chaudas, 
1st Asauj, in Har, let Maghar, and 
ist Poh. 


Ist, 9th and 11th Phdgan, let to 5th 
Baiedkh, 6th and 14th Baisékb, 18th 
Baisékh, lst to 6th Séwan, 7th, 9tb 
or llth BhAdon, in Bbédon, let 
Asinj, lst Maghar, and Ist Poh, 


Third of the lunar month of Poh. 





1 For some further notes on Nérdin eto. in Kulu see uoder Hinduism in the Himalayas 


—infrur 


(a) Three smal! temples are connected with this. 

(b) Another temple of this god in Dumchfa is connected with this temple. 

(c) The temple of Shesh Nég is connected with this, It is called Sara Aga. 
(@) Thesc two temples are connected with that of Ram Chander. 
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Se ae ee Pe ee 


Lachhini Néréin | Lakhshmi Néréin and | Ram Naumi, Janam Ashtami, Dasebra. 
Pe eee Néreingh Jitemplesin| Jal Buber, Ban Beebar, Diwéli, 
Chogan, Ankut, Nérsingh, Chaudas Phig, 

Panj Bhikbami and Utran, 












Ditto No particular naine ,,, | No fairs, 


Deota Lavhhn.i Nérdin | Kharasui and Batadhi.., | 9th Bais&kh and 6th Bhédon, 


Nérhi vee | Dera Bhalta .. | On Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays 
Bhalen: Nécin and Thursdays in Phégan, Séwan and 
Asauj. 


Deota Chagard Nardin... | Chagari dera .. | let of Chet and full moon day of Chet. 


ThékurChhomaini Nérdin| Dera Chhamaini Nérdin | 3lat Chet, lat Baisékh and 32nd Héy 

. to 2nd Séwan, 

&réin ve | Dera Gadydra ..| Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays and 

Haranga N : : Thursdays in the light halves of 
Pha&gan and Séwan, on tlie 2nd of 
Baisakh, tne 3rd and 4th of Hér 
(Aedrh), the 3rd of Asauj.and on the 
full moon day of Maghar. 

Deota Hebab Néréin .» | Naraindi Dera .. | [kédshi of the light half of Phégan 
for 6 days, Ist and 2ud Bnisskh, lst 
of Jeth, 2nd and 3rd Bhédon, 1st 
Asanj, Uchhab Atrain Sankrdént for 
one day, firet Thursday iu Poh, and 
a yag after 12 years, 

, hali Nérdin(e ' Dera ». | On the 3rd, 5th, 7th, 8tn and 10th of 

Poole areas (e)| Kelun’ 2 the dark halves of Séwan, Maghar, 
Pnégan aod Baisdkh. 

Karosi Nérdin indi Dera in K.| Yearly from Sunday to Thursday in 

om ) aon ; the dark half of Phégan and on the 
same days in SAwan. But in Baisékh 
the fairs are only held on the Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. Another is 
held fo» one day in Maghar, Every 
third year a large gathering takes 
place during five days in Sdwan, 

Deota Kasoli Nardin Kasoli Nardin: in K.| Ist of Chet and Shivritri- 

, Kandwur. , 


Deota Kesho Naréin Dhara ... | lst Baisdkh, let Chet ard Ist Asanj. 


Deota Khalari Nardin ... | Dern Khalari Nirdin ,..| No fairs, but two feativals during 

‘ light talves of Phégan and S4wan. 

~ Pholaini Nardin Derg Phallan ... | Sundays, Monilays, We inesdays and 

: Thursdays in the light halves of 
Siwan nnd Phigan. 


Deota Sammon Nirdin... | Dhedai ... | lat Phégan, 


eG 


{e) Two temples anda thanddr aro connected with this. .The bhanddr and one 
temple are in Garaling v:llage and the other temple in Rajang. 


(f) The temples of the goldesses Nanti Hothi Mahdjani and Phungani are connected 
with this, The oxpenses of their, worship are borne by the god himeelf. 
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Se ee 


Deota Sapurra Néréia or} Vera ... | Bth Baisékh and 80th Chet, 
Sapat Rikbi (9). 

Denta Sarashti Nérdin .. | Basti Katon .. | First Sunday in Phaégan, at tle begin. 
ning of the new year and on the 
Dhongari. 

Siom N&réin ... | Dera Siam Nardin ... | On the dwddehi of the dark half of 
Phégan. Another on the Ist half 
of Asauj lasts for three daye. 

Doota Sikho Nérdin (4)} Nag! Dera 1st of Baisékh, 7th of Sdwan. 

Thakor Tarjogi Nardin Tarjogi Nérdin ... | 13th Hér, Rém Naumi in Baisskh, 

"(). Janam Ashtemi in Bhd4don, Holi in 


Phdégan, Ankut and Dewali in Kétak: 
aleo A yag every @rd year on 18th 
Héy 


Deota Néréin Lapas ... | Deola Nardin ... | 9th and 10th Swan. 


Deota Néréin Maha... Ditto .. | Phégan, 
Deota Néréin Pulga ... | Vera | let of Jeth. 


Thakur Chatar Bhoj in| Thékur Dawila Wugi| On the full woon days of Phégan and 
Koth} Dugi Lag Lag. Chet. 


Thékur Gopal .. | Thékur Dawdéla Sarsni .. | Japari fair for half a day 3rd light 
: half of the month of Chct, Uchhab 
4am Nanni cne day in tho month of 
Chet, Uchhah Janam Ashtami one 
day in the month of Rhadon, Ankut 
Dip Mé&la for two daya on the Amé- 
was of tie light half of Kétak, 
Uchhab Phég one day in Phigan. 


Sri Gopél Ji . | Kastar Dera ... (One festival in the month of Chet. 
Deota Hari Nérain(j) | Dera Nardin ... | Full moon day of Maghar, on the 9th, 


19th and 16th of Bnddon and on the 
9th, 1éth and 16th of Phagan. 





Thékur Jagan Nath Jagar N&th ra Dawala | Nanmiof Chet,on the Janam Asltami, 


Thakur Dawdla Herfpur| Daselira for 6 days, Basaut Panchami 
for 1 day, birthday of Rima 1 
day, Dev Saini on rkddshi, Janam 

| Ashtami for two days, H-li for 8 

| days, Dip Méla cf ikddsht,.Ankut 

| for 1 day, 


Thékur Madno kai (*) 





2 


tg) Besides thie there is another temple belonging to thie god in Rarogi Nardin The 
ceremonies performed at these places are tl.¢ same. 


(h) Atemple of the god Manun Rikhf is connected with thie and is situate in Bhati 
village. Manun Rish{ came to Man4li in the guise ofa fag’r, He saw a woman named 
Gauri Mani and tho rish* asked her for milk She replied‘my cow has gone to raze im 
the jungle I cannot get you milk at present.’ The Rish{ bade her: “ Milk these calves,’ 
she did so end from them drew milk which the Rishf drak. He dieplayed another miracle 
hy killing a demon who lived in the villago. Seeing thisthe peuple began to b:-tieve in 
Lim and built him atemple, The pajdrt:6 a Kauetof the Késhab got. 

(é) Close t» the big temple there isa emailer onv. 

(j) Another temple of this god in Kokari village ia connected with thie, 

(k) Atemple of the goddess Bhalam4ean is connected with this. 
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Hearne en nnsnes eee ce a TS TE IE TET 


Thd4kur Murl{dhar and | Two temples whioh bear | Ninth of Asanj and lasts till full moon- 

*“Chatar Chug. (#) the names of the deities| light half of Mdgh for ona day, one 
to whom they are dedi-| day ‘n the light half of Phégan, and 
cated one in Jeth, 


Th4kur Murlfdhar Jf ... | Name of the god, 


vh4kar Murifdhar at- | Murl{dhar ves | Dasebra. 
* tached to Rém Chandr 
Jf. 


Thékar Murlfdhar __.... Thékur Dowéra a | No fair, 


Thdékar Har Sinhk J{ (m)) Thékur Waw4la Lohel | Ninth of the light half of Chet. On 
in K, Khokhan. the Janam Ashtami, ¢.¢. the 8th of 
the dark half of Bhadon and on the 
day of the full moon of Phégan, 
Thékor Nérsingh Jf... | Thakurdowéra Nér- 


singh Jf. 
Ditto «. | Dawdle Karjen ... | It M4gh, Séwan and Phégen. 
Ditto we! BHarma Néinén J(—... | Bm Naumi in Chet, on the Jansm 
Ashtami in Bhddon, on the Ankut in 
Kétak, on the Holi in Phégeu and 
on the DewéAli in Kétak. 
Ditto -» | Thékar Dawéla Washel | Rém Naumi which may fell oither ir. 


Baisékb or in the light half of Chet 
and Janam Ashtami in the light half 
of Bhédon for one day. 


Deota Naro Mani (*) .-- | Dera in K, Kothi Kandhij let Baisékh, Ist Jeth, 16th Har, 
7 8rd Bh4don and any day in Bhddon. 


Thakur Nérsingh Jf ... | In Jharin known by the | One day jn the month of Bhddon, 1 

name of the place. day in Kaéteak, 3 ‘ays during the 
dark half of Kétak, 1 in the light 
hatf of Phégan, one in che light half 
of Baieskh, and one in the light ha!‘ 
of Séwan. 


Gri Thdkar Raght Néth | Calied after the god in | \0th to 16th of light half Asauj, 6th 
Jt. ne Or Bhari. god of light half of Magh, fall moos day 
in Phégan, 12th of light half of 
Biisékh, and ékddeAé of light half of 
Jeth, 
Thékur Rém Chandar Jf | Thékurdawéra Rém 
* Chander Jf in Dorab, 


Deota Rém Chandar... | Known by the name of Full moon day of Assuj or Katék. 
the god. 


(1) The temple Chatar Bhuj is convected with this, Its worship is performed in the 
same way ae that of Thdkur Murlidhac. : 

(m) Inside the temple are imagos of Thékur Murlfdhar and S{ta Ji. They resemble 
® human being in appearance. Each of them 18 of stone and 1} cnbits high. It is said that 
in the time of Réj4 Kane who troubled Parichhat and oppressed the people, Sri Bhagwdn 
Appeared as an incarnation of Krishan and killed Kans. In the time of the hill obiefs these 
images were in Bir Kotgarh whence they were removed by the kdrddr of Ad Bratmé and 
made over to a Bairdgi for worship when this territory passed into the hands of the Sikhs, 
When the Bairégi died they were brought to this temple. No muéfi is attached to these 
temples and the god Brahmma gives them some money 48 dharam arth to meet the 
expenses of worsbip. 

(s) Including the big temple there are six temples in all and et each fairs are hold and 
ceremonies performed. 
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Thakur Rém Chander Jf | Thékurdawéra .. | Dasebra on Dasmi. 
(0), Raghu Néth Ji, 
Chatar Bhuj and Nér- 
singh Jf. bog a 
Thékor R&ém Chander J{| Rém Chandar Ji —... | Rém Nani in Baisékh, Janam Aeh- 
fami in Bhédsn, Holi in Phégan 
Ankut and Diw4li in Kytak, 


Ditto Thékurdawéra ~ | No fai.. 
Thékur Séligrém Jf Thékur Séligrém Jf. 
Thékur S{ta R&ém_... | S{ta Rém Jf .» | Ninth of the Nght valf of each month, 
Ditto ... | S{ta Rém Jf, Kotbi} Rém Nanmiin Ch t, on the Janam 
Mahbéréja. Ashtami of. Bhadon, on the Ankut 


and Holi in Phigan and on the Dip 
Malka (Diwali) in Katak, 


Ditto ae ee Dip Méla, Rém Janam, Baisskh 
Ichhia Tirpana, Bin Beher, Jal 
Bihar, Narsingh Chaudas, Janam 
Ashtam’', Dasami, Bsaant, Ankut, 


Ditto | Gujar Dawéla . | Aesauj, Ankut, Phég, Rim Naumi, Dev 
Sati skddshi, Jel Bahar, Panj 
Bhes)am, Dip Méla, 
Deota Bishnu | Dera BishndwéJa. 


Thékur Bishnu Uhagwén | Called after the name of | Rém Naumi and on the Janam Ash- 
(p.) the god fami, 


Deota Bishnu (¢) .. | Dera Sajla in K, Barsai | The Je¢h Bir Shiv on 1st of Chet, the 
Chachopali for 5 days on the full 
moon day of Chet, the Wanhiya Bir 
Shiv on ist Baisékh, the Devkhel 
for three days on 6th Baisikh, Also 
the Kapa fair on Ist Jeth, tho 
Sharhnou on Ist Harp, the Deori 

' Parabh on the lst of Bhaddon, the 

| Janam Ashtami inthe dark half of 


Bhédon, the Sutari on let Asauj. 


TT 


Lachhmi Nér4in has at least four temples in Sar4j. Regarding one 
the usual story, as usual, is that in tho dvdpar yug, people used to graze 
cattle on this spot and once a boy noticed that a cow used to yield her 
milk to a black stone image every day. At last he told his parents cf 
it and his father with other good men of the village came to verify his 
tale. When they reached the place they saw a/zqir seated by the 
image, and ke told them that it represented Ndardin, promising 
prosperity to all who worshipped it. With these words he disappeared 
under the ground. The people then built 2 temple there and installed 
the image in it. It is believed to have been founded in the dudpa- yug, 
and is built of stone and wood. It contains a black stone image, 3 

(0) The temples connected with this are those of Raghu Ndéth, Chér Bhuj, Narsingh, 
Murl{dhar and Lachhmi Nérdin. 
(p) No other temple is connected with this except a dharmedla where fagirs put up. 


(gq) No temple save that that of N4g Duumal is connected with this, It contains an 
image of stone about a foot high. Its worship is performed by the pujéré of Rishnu 
deota, 
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feet high and 2 broad. Its administration is carried on by a Adr. 
dér, by caste a Kanet and by got a Kdshab. He is married. The 
pujdrs is a Sarsut Brahman by caste and by got a Gautam. These 
posts are heréditary. Thus in no respectdoes the temple differ from 
those to a N4g or any other desta in SarAj. The ritual has no distine- 
tive features. A bhog of rice, dd/ or milk is offered once a day, and a 
sacred lamp lit every evening. No distinction is made in the offerings 
of different castes. The annual fair is held on Ist Baisakh. Connect- 
ed with this are the shrines of Thich Deora and Ddogi. The fair at 
the form-r is held on the Ist Baisakh and at the latter from lst to 
3rd Phigan. ‘The expensés incurred on these are borne by the 
respective gods. 


Lachhmi Né&réin’s temple at Chini was founded by a ¢ké&éur who 
bestowed a plot of land on a fagir who declared himself to be Lachhmi 
Narfin. It differs in no essentials from the one first described. Two 
fairs are held, cne on the 3rd Bais&kh and the other on the péranmdshi 
in Bh4don. 


Regarding the temple at Deori it issaid that a sddiw came toa 
brahman’s house there and sitting: at the door began to dig up the 
ground. In it he found a pends to which acow daily yielded her milk. 
This was noticed by a girl who was grazing cows near by. She told 
her father all ahout it. The seddhu told him that the pindt was the 
image of N&réin, and then disappeared under ground. The temple was 
founded in the dudpar yug. It contains a stone ptindia foot high. 
Its administration is carried on by a Sarsut. Brahman kdérddr and the 
pujért isalsoa Brahman, The god has two places for his worship, at 
each of which a fair lasting from Ist to 3rd Bhddon is held. Other 
faire-are heid on 7th Baisékh and 7th Asduj every year. 


The fourth temp!e at Chir or Chira Keldn, the deodér grove, owes ita 
origin to a very similar accident. Aga thdkur was ploughing his field 
he saw a ptnds appear above the ground. It told him ‘that its name 
was Lachmi Nfrfin who desired to-meditate on that spot, so he 
brought it to Chira Keldn where a temple was built in its honour in 
the dudpar yug. It contains the atone pinds and its administration is 
carried on by akdrddr. ‘The pujdrt ie always a Brahman. The dis- 
ciple is called gur and special reverence. is paid to him as he answers all 
questions put to the god in his trances. ‘lhe fair begins on Ist ‘and 
‘ends on 3rd Phigan. The Shivratri festival is also observed. 
Another fair follows on lst Chet. The 9th and 10th Baisakh are 
howevew the great festival days. ‘lhe jag is annually celebrated on the 
rekh puntya. 


Rémji has a temple at Ramgarh. In old times a devotee and a 
snake used to live on its present site from which the villagers used to 
cut grass and fuel. One day they observed a pindé at the spot where 
the devotee R&mjf had disappeared undergrouad, so a temple was built 
and named after him. It has been 4n existencé since the éritrys yug, 
-and contains a stone pindi. a foot high. Its administration is- carried 
on by a dirddr a Kanet who is by gota Késhab. There isaleo a 
pujdrt. Bhog ig offered only once a month, on the sankrdnt, and a 
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sacred lamp is only lit during Bhfdon and in the evening. She-goats only 
are scarificed at the temple. No distinction is made in the offerings of 
different Hindu castes. No other shrine is connected with this one, 


The temple of Thékur Murlidhar in Chini owes its origin to the 
RAj4s of Mandi, the Thikur’s image having heen brought there from 
Mathra by R4j4 Mangal Sain of that State. The date of its foundation 
is not known. 


The temple is of stone and wood, and contains a blackstone image 
of the god which is 24 feet high. On either sides of it are seated the 
pindts of Shiva and Kidaér Nath, each 4 foot high. Its affairs are 
managed by a kdrddr and puzart, both Brahmans of the Dharmiin got. 
The fairs are held on the pzranmdsht in Phigan, rdmnaum: in Chet, 
janam ashtami in Bhédon and on the dasme in Asauj every year. 


The cult of Médho Rai, who is Krishna in his apdédr of Murlidhar 
or the flute-player, is important in Mandi. He has a temple in the 
capita] of that State which was dedicated to him by its R4jé Siraj 
Sain after the loss of his 18 sons, and the god is stiil the head ot the 
State. All the village deities visit this god at Mindi daring the 


Sbibrétri sdtra. 
Maclagan, Tae Hinpv REVIVAL IN THE SourH-West.—In Montgomery, 
§ 66. Mult4n and Muzaffargarh considerable reverence is paid to the shrine 


of Ganjam4li in the Multfn city. The founder of the sect wasa 
Brahman who is said to have lived sume 4 centuries ago, and to have 
obtained the title from his wearing a necklace (mdla) of gdnja seeds. He 
was a Gos&in, a resident of Multan and a worshipper of Krishn ; he is 
now looked on by many of the Aroras as their géru, and his cult is 
closely connected with that about to be described. 


The most celebrated of all the Bairagi movements in the Punjab 
and by far the most predominant in the south-west corner of the pro- 
vince is that connected with the names of the Gos4ins Sh4mji and 
Laljf. These two men were the leaders of a great revivalist movement 
among the Kirfrs or Hindu traders of the south-west some three or 
four hundred year ago. 


Shimji, or Sham Dfs, wasa Khatri, a resident ot Dipalpur, who 
went to Bindréban when he was twelve years old and became a disciple 
in the temple of Sri Chetan Mah4 Prabhd. The Gos4in in charge, 
Dwfrka DAs, gave him his blesging, and he became endowed with 
miraculous powers. In the Sambat year 1600 (A.D. 1543) the god 
Krishn presented him with two idols and said: “ The Hindus of the 
western country of the Sindh are ignorant of their religion. They 
have no gur% to guide them between goodand bad. Go to the west 
and teach the Hindus the ceremonies of their religion and make them 
your disciples (sewak). Your words will have speedy effect.” 
Shémjf thereupon set out, and on reaching the Indus commenced his 
mission by making two and a half disciples, namely, two Khatris 
and half a Chfndia Baloch! He settled down at Mauza Bapilwér 


1 Mandi Gasetteer, pp. 89 and 9. Straj Sain had an image of the god made of silver. 
The number 18 seems to be conventional, 
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Fatteh Khan, and founded in the town of Dera Gh4zi Kh&na temple 
in honour of Krishn as Nannit-praya, the lover of butter. This temple 
ig one of the oldest in those parts and its present head is Gosdin 
Dharmi Dhar. There are other temples erected by orin honour of 
Shémii at Dera Isméil Khan, Kot Sultan, Kot Addu and Multan. 


Shé4mj{ had three sons, Kahnjf, Dwarkinathji and Jugal Kishorjf; 
and his followers are derived from three sources —those belonging to 
the Gandia Jats are called Rang Rangita, the Chdndia Baloch are 
called Chhabala, and the Khatris CHHABIHWALE. 


LAljf was in a way the successor of Shimj{f. He wasa Brahman, 
a resident of Siwan in Sind, and was bornin Sambat 1608 (A.D. 
1641). Healso went when quite a boy to Mathra and Bindr&ban, 
and while there in Sambat 1641 received from the god Krishn a divine 
errand similar to that of Shamji. At first the young man refused, but 
the god told him to start for the Indus at once, adding that the divine 
image would follow him and that he would hear the tinkling of its 
anklets behind him. Whereupon LAlji set forth and on reaching the 
country west of Dera Gh4zi Khén he stopped and looked round. The 
ido] then said : ‘‘ You bave stopped ; and I too am going no further. ” 
So L&lji built a temple on the spot to Krishn under the name of 
Gop{nathji, and chis temple still bears a considerable reputation ix Dera 
Gh&zi Kbh4n and its neighbourhood. Two other shrines were also 
established, one at Dera Ismail Khan, called Nagarjf and one at 
Bahiwalpnr, called Sri Girdhari Jf. The miracles performed by LAljf 
were a very convincing proof of his mission, and his descendants still 
hold the temple of Gopin&thjf which he raised. 


The influence of these men in favour of the Hindu religion has 
been enormous and they have in all probability reclaimed the whole 
of the trading community of the south-west from a virtual conversion 
to Sikhism or Mahomedanism. To be a Hindu by religion is in those 
parts almost synonymous with being a foitower of these Gosdéins. The 
Khatris and Aroras of the south-west are divided into Sikhs and 
Sewaks—the followers of Nanak and the disciples of the Gosdins ; and 
it is due to the exertions of Shamj{f and LAlji that the latter are as 
numerous as they are. The only object of reverence, which can be said 
in any way torival Krishn and his apostles, iy the River, and the people 
have gone so far as to confuse the two, and at times it is the Indus, at 
times LAljf, who is addressed and worshipped as Amar Lal, the immortal 


one. 


‘The Goséins or priests of Shémjf and LéAlji live largely at Leiab 
and Bhakkar and are Khatris. The number of those who have succeed- 
ed the original pair is legion, and the sect itself is also known by various 
Dames such as Krisha Lalji, Mahan Prabhd, Sewak, Lil4 Dhar, Bansi 
Dhar and the like. These however may be separate sects or off-shoote 
of the parent sect, like the CaaBet Dasis 


_ Tbe Chenéb is famous for its saints,! and these are by no means Maclagan, 
entirely Musalméhs. The Hindu saints of the Jhang district deserve 


‘ The saying is : Satluj Kirt Révi amirf, Chenéb fagfr{, Jhelam sharfri, wa Sind dilfri. 
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special metion, and the names of four of them, Rém Pifra, Mdla Sant, 
B4b& Shahdéna and Jinda Kaliana, may be noted. Of Rém Piéra 
nothing can be ascertained except that he was bhagat, who generally 
resided in Jhang and Dera Isméil Khan and professed Vaishnava 
tenets. 


Thete have been religious men of the name of Mila Sant both 
in Lahore and at Talagang in Jhelam, but the most celebrated Mila 
Saunt was a famous Gaur Brahman of Wazirdbdéd, who lived in the 
beginning of the 16th century. This man quarrelled wrth his caste- 
fellows in Wazfrab4d, and emigrated to a place called Sulimdn in the 
Chiniot tahsi! of Jhang where he gave himself out asan Arora. He 
was advised by Sayyid Jamal Shih and Babé Jinda Sahib (of whom 
more hereafter) to visit the shrine of Badrinéréin ; and at Badrindrdin 
he was ordered by the oracle to marry an Arora woman. He complied, 
but of course a cousiderable stigma attached to the offspring of this 
irregular union, one Harfdas by name, and it was only in consequence 
af Haridds’s wonderful miracles that the matter was condoned. The 
tenets of Mila Sant were Vaishnava, and he is said to have spent 12 
years worshipping in a hole which hehad dug. His son Gosfin Haridés 
succeeded to his position at SulimAn, and his tomb there is still an 
object of great reverence among the Aroras who attend in large 
numbers to shave their chidren’s heads (hand utdard) in honour of 
the saint. Fairs are held herein April and September. The Mulasanties 
or followers of Mila Sant are mainly found in Jhang, Shahpur, and 
Gujranwila ; they abstain from meat and wine, revererce KAin and 
worship no idols but merely the sdéligrdm. They are chiefly Aroras and 
make pilgrimages to his tomb at Salim4n.,' 


Like Mola Sant, Bab4é Shéhana was not originally a native of 
the Jhang district. He was a Gauri Khatri of Satghara in Montgomery 
who lived some 300 years ago. His original name was Mihraand 
his original occupation was boiling gram. One of his customers was a 
Musalmin fagir, who made hiin his che/a and bestowed on him the 
name of Mihr Shah. Mihr Shah then emigrated to Leiab, in Midnwili, 
where he converted two goldsmiths. From thence he moved to 
Kachian, a Khatri village on the Chendb, in Jhang tahsfl, which is 
now deserted ; but his assumption of the Musalmdan title ShAh offended 
the susceptibilities of the Khatris and led toa good deal of cursing on the 
part of the saint, who shifted his quarters once more to Khifva, a village 
of the Mahni Sidls. The saint appeared in-bad spirits, and the inhabi- 
tants to prevent more: cursing gave hima house,a well and a plot of 
ground, which are still-in- the possession of the Babé Shahana /aqérs. 
This restless devotee had however another and more celebrated residence 
at Gilmala, 12 miles from Jhang. He had shot an arrow into the air, 
and it fell at Gilmala, where now there is a large building inhabited by 
members of his order. A-fair is held here on the first Friday in Phigan 
every year. The followers of Baba Shahéna do not respect the shdstrus 
as they should ; they call themseives ‘ Shéh, * and they use the name 
of “ Sat Shah ”’ in their prayers. 


1 Shahpur Gasetteer, 1897, p. 84. 
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Another Jhang sect, and one that worships one god only, is that of the 
followers of Jinda and Kaliana, two saints who are said to have lived in the 
early partof the 16th century. Jinda was a Ganidhar Brahman of Pirkot 
Sadhana, in Jhang tabsfl, who in early life was an Aghori faqér, and 
his chief residence was Masan, in the Vichand, a few miles from Jhang. 
Kaliina was a Sahar Brahman of Takht Hazdra in the Shabpur 
district, who left his home for Sidlkot and passed some time there in 
devotion on the bank of the Chenab. From Sialkot he went to the 
Kiréna hill to compare his attainments with those of the Kirdna péra. 
At Kirdna his miraculous powers became well established, but the Pirs 
suggested his moving on to Massan, and when he reached Massan, he 
met Jinda. As the two saints met they exclaimed simultaneously : 
Jinda so Kaltéua, Kaliduaso Jinda. ‘ As is Jinda, so is Kalidna’ ; 
the two are one and the same ; and they are now known by the joint 
name of Jinda-Kalid4na. ‘here remained, however, the difficulty that 
Jinda was still an Aghori, while Kaliina was a Vaishnav ; and it was 
not until Jinda has ascertained at the shrine of Jagannath that he could 
drink a scr and a quarter of molten lead and pass it out in the ordinary 
way and had exhibited his ability to do this in the presence of ten fagirs, 
that he was able to renounce the old sect and enter the new. Jinda was a 
celibate and his che/as are the regular successors to the ga/di at Massan. 
Kali4na, on the other hand, married, at Jinda’s instigation, a Brahman 
gitlof Alipur, in Jhang tahsil, and his offspring, still known as Gosdins, 
are found in many villages of Jhaug, are looked on with reverence by 
the people and are entertained with particular care by the godinashins 
of the Massan shrine. The buildings at Masan are striking in appear- 
ance, and an annual fair is held thete. The two samd-:hs of Jinda and 
Kalidna are there, and the ma/ant of the place honours them by blowing 
his shell (ssankh) morning and evening. Their followers are chiefly 
Brahmans, K hatris, Aroras, Sundrs and Bhatias. ‘They worship no god 
but Brahm, and they greet each other with the words “ Sat Jinda 
Kalifna.’? Some accounts assert tLat Jinda and Kaliana were contem- 
poraries of Gurdé Gobind Singh,! and others would class them with the 
Nénakpanthfs but the above is the received version, and though possibly 
influenced by Nanak they do not appear to have been in any way his 
followers, ‘he Jinda-Kaliana ke sewak make a pilgrimage to their 
toinbs at Massun at the Dasebra. 


To give further details :— 


Jinda or Zinda, ‘ the liviny one,’ was a Bunjahi Brahman of the 
Genhdar? got, while Kali4na also a Bunjahi was of the Sabr got. 
Kalidna’s natural descendants are now however Gosfins by caste : but as 
Zinda was celibate his spiritual descendants are fag irs of Zinda-Kaliana. 


The Mahant or Gurd is one of the fagirs. They wear a cap of silk 
(darydt, or gulbadan), round which they bind a black strip of woollen 
cloth (seli), shaving the head, bat keeping the ehofs or tuft of hair, 

1 If not honoured by him as stated in the Shahpur @az., 1897, page 83. 


The Genhdar are the Brahmans of the Mahammadan Sials of the Jhaug Bér. 
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like Hindus, and the beard and moustaches. They also wear shoes, 
a majhia, or waist-cloth, a dingofi,a kurta or shirt and a ehkadar or 
shawl. They also carry a mdla or rosary and a necklace of ¢ulst beads. 
The Mabant, however, may not wear a shirt or shoes, though when 
walking be is allowed sandals. He must always sleep on the ground, 
or on a manuha, asquare ed of grass made on the earth between 
four posts. The chelas or disciples may sleep on beds. Further, the 
Mahant must eat on a eeparate dsan, or mat, though the fagfrs ma 
eat on the same ésan and in the same chauka, with one another or wit 
Brahmaus: they may also eat in the same chauka, but on separate dsans, 
with Khatris and Aroras. The Mahant may also take food from 
Brabmans, Khatris or Aroras, but he can only drink water drawn with 
a dur, or rope, in a dota, but his chelas may use water drawn in earthen- 
ware. He also has a separate hugga, but the fagirs may smoke with 
Brahmans, provided the latter are willing to allow them to do so. 


The fagirs employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes 
but not so the Gosdins, who, like other Hindu castes, call upon the 
daughter’s son, the son-in-law, the sister’s son and husband to take the 
place of the Brahman, who is only employed when no such relative is 
available The fagirs receive the bhent or offerings made to the 
samddihs: the Gos&ins receive ardds (alms) or dén. The former how- 
ever now visit their followers to collect offerings. Near the takes, or 
residence of the Mahant, stand the samdd‘s or the tombs of Zinda, 
Kaliana, Amadiéli, and Darya Sahib, a chela of Zinda, while olose by 
is 2 house in which a sacred fire (dhudn) has been kept burning for 
four centuries. Thier house also contains a long red flag, which is wor- 
shipped, and conch shells and bells which are used when the dubh 
grass is reverenced. Bhang is offered daily and is also taken regularly 
by the Mahant. The /agirs, after proparing their own food, offer “hog 
(or sacramental food) to the samddhs. The fagirs and the public worship 
the samdihs, the dhudn or sacred fire, and a ¢w/s¢ plant growing near 
by. The Gosdins or secular priests intermarry with all the Bunjébi 
Brahmans : and of course avoid widow re-marriage 


Some minor Hrnpu sects.x—We have seen above that though 
the teaching of Ramanand was in the beginning an inroad on the caste 
principles of orthodox Hinduism, the influence of the Bairay{ devotees, 
who look to him as their founder, has been almost entirely in favour of 
pure Hinduism, and the sect is in the Punjab as orthodox as any other. 
It would therefore be well if, before we go on to record the more liberal 
results of the teaching of Raménand, we should glance at the names 
of various petty leaders of orthodox opinion in various parts of the 
Province. Even among these we shall find some whose doctrincs are 
not in accordance with ordinary Hindu opinion, but this is the most 
convenient place to notice them. 


The Birbal-panth{s are from the Marwat taheil of the Bann 
district, and it would be interesting to know whether they really 
venerate the memory of Akbar’s minister, or whether the object of 
their reverence is some other Birbal. [n Peshawar and Konat a few 
people return the name of Miran Bai, a famons poetess and devotee of 
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Krishn, who is said to have lived in the time of Akbar. Her shrine 
is at Udaipur in RAjpdténa, and there are many legends about her, 
but that best known in the Punjab is connected with the supposed fact 
that the God Krishn partook of her hacehi thichri. 


Tila Jasrae was a Khatri, whose shrine is in Dipalpur in Mont- 
gomery. A large number of Nhatris put their faith in him and take 
their children to his shrine to have their heads shaved, Je is reverenc- 
cd also at Lahore, Amritsar, Jalandhar and Jagréon. Kesar Sh4h was 
a fagir in Gujranwala. Baha Stiraj of Chaha Bhagtai, in the Kabdta 
tahsf{l of Rawalpindi, was a Brahman, who some 200 years ago served 
a Jogi, and from him learnt a mantra hy which he became a distin- 
guished fagir, Ue is commonly known as Chihewala and his followers 
as Bhagtfs. Bal Gurd is a Kashinfrf saint. 


Mehr D&s was a fagir who resided at Ketds in the Pind Dédan 
Khén tahsfl, and Jodha R&ém was a pious Brahman who lived at Hazro 
in Réwalpindi, Regarding the Jairdmfs little seems to be khown, 
except that the founder of their sect was also known as B&b4 Kdrewila, 
or Bhangewidla which would point to a low origin. 


The TelirAj4s have been noticed above and the Martanfs in Vol. 
III, p. 79. 


Another and even smaller Vaishnava sect is the Diél-Bhéwan-panth, 
founded by one Difl Bhawan, a cloth-seller of Girot, who was attracted 
to religion by an exhibition of second sight (¢//dm) in a Pathin woman 
with whom he was staying. Its followers are initiated at the Ramsar 
tank at Girot where they are taught special prayers and have their heada 
shaved. Some wear the janco, others not. The great fair on the 
Baisékhi at Girot is an auspicicns day for a Hindu boy to have 
his head shaved and don the sacred thread.! 


The Bairégis also claim to have won tolerance from Jahdngfr. 
When that emperor visited Kahniwdn in Gurddspur the celebrated 
Bairagi fagir BhagwAnji avoided his attempt to make his acquaintance 
by burrowing through the ground to Pindori, 10 miles to the north, and 
thence to Dhamtal across the Chakki in Kangra. The holes in the 
ground are still shown at Kabndwan and Pindori. Jahé4ngir subsequent- 
ly found Nardin, Bhagw4nji’s disciple, at Pindori, hut failed to make 
him speak as he was then undergoing a penance of silence, so Jahéngfr 
took him to Lahore and gave him 7 cups of poison each enfficient to Kcll 
an elephant, but he resisted its effccts. Bhagwénji’s explanation how- 
ever not only satisfied the emperor |ut induced bim to build a temple, 
domed like'a Muhammadan tomb, which still exists at Pindori. ‘The 
daughter shrine at Dhamtal was foumled by B&bé Hari Rémji and pos- 
Resses an inscribed magic crystal which dates from histime. At Pindori 
are 13 samddhs representing the 13 gaddfs or successions of gurzs of 
the shrine. Close to that of Babs Mahesh Dasji, another disciple of 
Bhagwanji, is the samddh of his dog who is also said to have resisted a 
dose of 14 mans of opium administered to him by the gurz in proof of 
his _powers. This shrine has 50 or 60 branches scattered all over 
India. Lahl near Dharfwél is an important branch and barren women 


’ Shahpor Gazetteer, 1897, pp. 83 and 8, 
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resort to it to obtain issue which the makant ia said to bring about by 
the use of jantras,! 


The Laljis are described as ‘a sort of Bairdégis, followers of Lalji’, 
of Dhidnpur on the Ravi in Gurdéspur. Their tenets are much the 
same as the Vaishuava Bairdgis. They appear to be Rémdnandis and 
Lalji who lived in the time of Shah Jahan had frequent discussions 
with that emperor’s son, Dara Shikoh on the subject of monotheism. 
Pictures of these debates still exist on the walls of the main building 
at Dhidnpur.? The Shahpur Gazetteer states that Dféra Shikoh was 
also a friend of Daddji, himself a disciple of Rém4nand, but Dadi’s 
date is open to much doubt: see Vol. II, p. 215, note®. It also adds 
that the sacred tract of the Dédapanthf{s is called Dédz Brlds which may 
he distinct from the Dédi Bant alluded to on p. 216 of that volume. 


A sect called Apé-panthi is described very briefly in Vol. II, p. 18, 
but the Apé-panthi of Multan appear to be diotinet from it. In Sep- 
tember 1908 one Hem Raj, son of Pokhar Dds, of Mu!t4n, who had 
turned fagir some 10 years before and had inaugurated a religion which 
he termed Apé-panthi, died. His relatives and followers some 3,000 
in number dressed his body in silk clothes, placed some feke on his 
forehead, a garland round his ueck and a éeladér (gold-laced) cap on his 
head, They then placed his body in sitting position in a coffin and after 
carrying it round the city, had it photographed. They then took it to 
the river arriving about 1] P. u., put it in the water, proceeded to cook 
and eat some falwd and finally returned with the grave clothes and 
coffin. Besides these proceedings, which were against the principles of 
Hinduism, they omitted to perform that portion of the funeral ceremony 
called the kirya karm. The Hindus were disgusted at these obsequies 


and with the relatives and followers for trangressing all the regular 
Hindu funeral rites. 


The fair at Baldeo Chhat lasts from Bh&don aud¢ 6th to 8th. The 
temple contains an image of Baldevji. It is about 200 years old. The 
image stands in the centre of a square in the west of the temple on a 
platform. It is of marble, 4 feet high and is dressed in clothes suited 
to the season. The pujdrt ie a Gaur Brahman. He only looks after the 
temple and the image, bathing and worshipping it. Jhdn&fs are made 
in Sawan. Another fair is held at Bahim in tahefl Néh, but no 
temple existe there. It is held on Bh4don euds 7th and lasts 2 days. 


The Biséh fair at Kasan is held once a year on BhAdon eyd¢ 13th, 
when the pilgrims arrive, but the ¢d¢ or worship takes place on the 
i4th. ‘There is no image in the temple, only a niche. Manstiri' pice 
form the chief offering. The temple is ancient. The legend goes that 
when Paran Mal a Réjé’s son was engaged in austeritics here, a 
Banjéra passed with loads of sugar in bogs. On being asked what 

* Gurddspur Gagettesr 1914, pp. 16, 27 and 3]. 

* 13., pp. 80-81, 


> Shahpur Gageffeer 1697, p. 8, 
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they contained he replied ‘ galt’. Pdran Mal said that it would be 
salt, and when tho Banjara opeaed them he found salt inetead of sugar. 
He sought forgiveness for his falsehood and the R4j& told him that he 
would sell the salt at the price which sugar would fetch. He did ao 
and impressed by this the trader built a temple vowing to finish it ina 
single night. Butsome women began to grind corn at midnight, and 
the Banjara thinking it was morning went away and so the temple 
was not completed. It is 3 yards square and has a chhafrs over it, It 
has four doors and the roof is domed. From it projects an iron bar to 
which is attached a dhajé.. The management vests in the Gaur 
Brahman parohtts of the villagers, but 4th of the offerings go to 
Marnath Jogi and the rest to the Brahmans. 


The Tijon fair is held at Gurgéon and Sohna on Séwan audi ti7 
(3rd) for about 2 hours in tho afternoon. Men and women, mostly 
young people, assemble in the fields and the girls swing on a rope 
thrown over the branch ot a tree. 

No account of what we may call the ‘ personal religion ’ of the 
Hindus would be complete without reference to the curious worship of 
the ‘Name of God’. God |Rdm), they say, is great, but the name of 
God (Ném Rdém Ndm or Rém ké Nam) is greater. There is abandant 
evidenco of this in the songs, We have ono often heard in songs in the 
Kéngra valley :— 


‘ Repeat always the Name of God, 
To whom Thou hast to go.’ 


The original of which runs :— 
‘ Tun bhaj léde Rém kd Nam, 
Jithe tain jand hat. 


These words admit of no double translation and are plain and clear. 
In asong given later, a hermit or saint (sog¢) roads a homily to a 
young girl who comes to seo him, and in it the ‘ Name of God’ occurs 
three times as the object of worship. Thus she is bidden: Simro net 
Bhaqwdn kd Nam, ‘ Call always on the Name of God ’ and again Japd 
havo Biagwin ké Ném, ‘ Keep on repeating the Name of God’, She 
herself says once : kato, to lin. Bhigudn ké Ndm, ‘Say, and [ will 
take the Name of God’, One of the ¢u%s current in tho valley may be 
translated thus :— 


‘ He who repeats the one Tru e Name 
Holds a fruitful charm and Great.’ 


The original words are :— 
Satt Ném tk mantar hai, 
Jupe sot phal pds.’ 
; Here wo have Ném, the ‘ Namo’, by itself, with the epithe sate 
true.’ It is the Name, the Truo Name, the Name of God, that is the 


charm that will reward him who repeats it. Lastly, a song, whioh 
elongs properly, however, to formal religion, treated of later on, shows 
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clearly tho relative position of Ndm and Ram in the popular estimation, 
In some parts of India, Kangra for instance, the Ist of Oliet (Mareh- 
April) instead of the lst of Baisékh (April-May) is New Year’s Day, 
when it is the custom for déms (musicians) to go from house to house 
singing songs in its honour. Itis very unlucky for any one to montion 
the day until the dim bas mentioned it. It is also a custom to dedicat: 
the first spring flower seen ona tree to Mdm and the second to Ram. 
Both these customs are exhibited in the d#m’s New Year’s song :— 


The first of flowers for thee, O Name | 
The second, Ram for thee. 
The first of Chet brings luck to him 
That hears it first from me. 
O Krishna of the turban gay 
With jewels fair to sev, 
Do thou live on a thousand years 
With thy posterity | 
Tho more important words in the original are :— 
Pahsld phulje tan Nden ka | 
Dija ndm Ndrdyand. 
which, translated literally, mean— 
‘The first flower thine, O Name ! 
The second name Néréyan,’ 


Observe the canonization phulji, of tie first spring flower and the 
porsonification of ‘Tho Name!’ Sir Richard Temple was not preparod 
to explain the origin of this cult, which, however, is nothing new. It 
nay have its origin in the fact that Rim, with whom Mdm is now 
specially associated, was an incarnation of Vishnu, to repeat whose 
thousand names (Sahasra-néima) was an act of virtue from all time. 
That Vishnu himself, was long ago connected with ‘The Name’ is 
shown by his Sanskrit epithets of Nami and Nama-némika.! 


The custom is whenever a birth ovcurs in a house for déme and 
musicians, such as Hijras,? and other harpies who scent a fee on these 
occasions, to collect there and sing congratulatory songs. It is wonder- 
ful how these people scent out a birth, so much so, that I have thought 
of employing them as registration agents, About the commonest and 
best known song, which is also rather inappropriately sung at weddings, 
is that here given. It is spirited and curious, and bears a resemblance 
in more ways than one to our own Christmas hymns, It describes the 
birth of Rama Chandra, the great hero and incarnation of god (Vishnu), 
the god, in fact, of many parts of India, and god par excellence in the 
Sikh theology. His earthly father was the celebrated king Dasaratha 


1} Some Hindu Songs ‘and Catches from tho Villages in Northern Tndia, by R. C. Ter- 
ple: S.C. B., VII, pp. 421-2. 


* Kuvuchs who go about the @uujub aud United Provincos dircssed up as women, 
generally not less than three tugether, with a drum, aud earu a living by attending wed: 
dings, births &e. Their fee is usually a rupee They appear to be dying out s at loast, al! 
I have seen ara old people, 
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now known popularly as Jasrat Réi, and his mother was Kausalya) The 
song describes the birth ag according to the usual modern customs. 
The child R&ém Chandra is born ; Jasrat Rai and Kausalya are delighted ; 
the nurse takes and washes him; the barber comes (as is proper) to 

lant fresh dub glass for luck, while-his wife summons the neighbours. 
‘he child’s old grand-aunt brings him his fine clothes, as is also proper 
and right, since it brings luck ; his aunt is the first to hold himin her arms, 
and last, but not least, his father distributes presents to the poor, while 
the family priest comes prowling rownd for his dues. The name of the 
aunt, however, is Subhadra. Now Subhadra was never the aunt of R&ma 
Chandra, but the sister of Krishna, the great god of so many of the 
Hindus, and also an incarnation of Vishnu. Here, then, we have 
another instance of what is so common and puzzling in modern Hindu 
folklore, the mixture of classical legends. I have previously given two 
songs which also mix up the stories ot Réma and Krishna. ‘lhe con- 
fusion may have arisen thus: both are ‘God’ and both favourite 
subjeots of song: and besides there were three Rams, all supposed to 
be incarnations of God. sey lived evidently in different ages, and 
probably in the following order :—Parasu Rima, axe RAm, ront-and- 
branch Rém, the champion of the priests (Brahmans) against the 
warriors (Kshatriyas) ; Rama Chandra, gentle R4m; and Bala Réma, 
strong Rama, brother and companion of Krishna, Béla Rama and 
Réma Chandra have probably been mixed up in popular songs, and 
there is nothing unlikely in this. It is a simple mess compared with 
some the bards have got into. 


One of the prettiest and most widely-spread customs in North 
India is the swinging in Séwan (July August), when the rains are 
usually at their height, in honour of Krishna and Rdédha. It is donc 
for luck apparently, much as our Christmas pies are eaten, and seems 
to have no ulterior object. Everyone who wishes to be lucky during 
the coming year must swing at least once during Swan. Like most 
customs of this sort, it is confined almost entirely to women and 
children, whose swings may be seen hanging from the branches of trees 
in every garden and along the roadside, by villages, bazaars, and 
dwellings. Connected with this is the Doll fair (Gurion kd mela) 
carried on during the whole of Séwan, and with the same object of 
procuring good luck in the future. Custoins differ in various parts as 
to the manner of conducting the fair, but in Kangra every man, woman 
and child goes at least once to the riverside during the month, wearing 
a doll at the breast. The visit to the riverside must be on a Sunday, 
Tuesday or Thursday, and must have been previously fixed on by a 
kind of private promise or vow. Arrived at the river the doll is thrown 
In, and the superstition is, that, as the doll is cooled by the water, so 
the mind will be cooled (eased) by the action during the coming year. 
There.is a song sung on these occasions by the children having allusion 
to the advent of the wagtails as a sign of the time for the Doll Fair 
having arrived. It is also sung in the SAwan swings :— 


Fly, fly the wagtails so ; 
Mother, ’tis the rainy month ; 
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Mother, ’tis the rainy month, 
Yes, my darling, mother O 
Fly, fly the wagtails so ; 
Mother, we must go and swing, 
Yes, my darling, mother O.! 


THt PATRON SAINTS OF THE TRADER AND ARTIZAN CASTus. 


Tho system of saintly patronage, exemplified in Medieval Europe, 
was in force in Hindu society from an early period. Thus Visvakarma 
is the patron deity of the workers in wood and indeed of all craftsmen, 

But the system found a fuller development in medisval Islam. 
Thus ‘“ Adam was the first builder and sower ; Seth the first manufac- 
turer of buttons and wool-carder ; Enoch the first tailor and clerk ; 
Noah the first carpenter and joiner (in the later tradition of the 
Moslems Joseph was venerated as a carpenter and Jacob as a joiner) ; 
Hud the first merchant; Saleh the first camel-driver ; Abraham the 
first milkman and later, when he received from God the command to 
build the Ka’aba, the first builder ; Ismail the first hunter; and Isaac the 
first herdsman ; Jacob the first who led a life of contemplation ; Joseph 
(the Egyptian) the first watch-maker, because he busied himself with 
this invention while in prison, in order to decide the time of thc 
morning aud evening prayers; Job, as the patient one, was the patron 
of all unfortunates; Jethro of the blind ; Moses was a shepherd, as well 
as pastor of men; and his brother Aaron a wazir, t.¢. minister and 
representative ; Sil-kefel was the first baker; Lot the first chrono- 
grapher, Esdras the first donkey-herd ; Daniel the first interpreter ; 
David the inventor of coats of mail; and Solomon gained his daily 
bread by Lasket-making ; Zachariah was the first hermit; John 
a shatkh ; Jeremiah a surgeon ; Samuel a sand-diviner; Lokmdn a 
learned man; John a fisherman; Jesus a traveller ; and Muhammad a 
merchant.” 

Hence the patron saint of the Hindu weavers being Kabir they 
vall themselves Kabirbansi, just-as the tailors are called Ndmdevi from 
Naindeo and are offended by being called Julah& or Darzf. So too 
Ilindu barbers sometimes resent being called Naf and call themselves 
Sainbhagti? Sain Bhagat was a Raja’s barber and deeply religious. 
Once sunk in meditation he forgot to wait on the Réjé but the deity 
did his work for him. When Sain Bhagat learnt of this he devoted 
the rest of his life to religion. In the Punjab plains the Hindu 
weavers are also called Ramdasids or followers of Guri Ram Das, 
but this term appears t» be restricted to the Chamaérs who live by 
weaving.® 

19,0, B,, VIL, pp. 426-7., 
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The spiritual ancestor, as he may be called, is held in such respect 
that a false ooth is never taken on his name. Indeed there is much 
reluctance to swear by it at all. 


The Muhammadan weavers arc great observers of the ’Id-ul-fitr 
which is described as the festival of the Julahads, just as the *Id-uz-zuhé 
is said to be held in special esteem by the Qassahs, the Shab-i barat by 
the comb-makers (4anzhighar, and the Muharram by the Sayyids.! 


Sédhua bhagat is the patron saint of butchers. He was once 
going to kill a goat, but the animal threatened vengeance on him in 
the next life, so he joined the sect of ‘ Sadhs,’ whence his name. 
Another story is that he was a Muhammadan, but this is ineonsistent 
with his name, which appears in many folk-songs 2 


Some other patron saints are: Omes Karfm, Pir of the coml- 
makers; ShSh Madar, Pir of the jugglers; and Prem Tot, guri of 
the Udas{s. But the last-named appears unknown to the Udisis them: 
selves and nothing can be ascertained regarding him, 


'N, LN. Q,, 1. § 643. 
* 1b., § 6. 
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Hinpvism 1N THE HIMALAYAS. 


Tn the preceding sections a good many facts relating to Hinduism 
in the hills have been givenin their appropriate placee, but many have 
been omitted. These are now given in a special sub-section in which the 
arrangement will he much the same as that in Hinduism itself. Dis- 
tinctive as Hinduism in the Himalayas is, many or most of its facts 
could have been with at least equal propriety given a place in crthodox 
Hinduism, and very little doubt may be felt that a place in it could be 
found for every cult and temple, rite and observance, yet to be noted. 
But while Himalayan Hinduism does not: really differ in kind from the 
Hinduism of the plaing, it is highly distinctive in degree, retaining much 
that is older than Buddhism and more still that is older than latter-day 
Hinduism. Nag-worship for example must have existed long before 
Buddhism arose It must have been absorbed by that creed after the 
first fervour of the early Buddhists had cooled down and left them more 
tolerant of popular and primitive cults, and then when Buddhism perished 
it must have survived in almost its original forms, unaffected by the 
religion which the State had adopted, but not imposed on the people. 


Regarding the legend of Tikkar Nag, given at p 159 supra, Mr. 
J. D. Anderson, C. S., writes :— 


‘The N&g never came down to Sini itself but stayed up round 
Tikkar, where the three States of Kumbérsain, Madhén and Bhajji 
join (? is there always a Nég at a trijunction). The Koti people 
say that it ought to bea Ganesh, but this is, I think, a perversion. 
The Bhajji god who kept the Nag out from the Basantpur-Stni valley 
is called DAnu or Sareahan, t.e. the god with the strength of 1000 
arms. Heis a god of the low ravines: whenever there is a consider- 
able volume of water between Arkiand Séni this god is worshipped. 
This is interesting, as Emerson has a certain amount of information 
to show that Nag is a river god. Here however the Nag is definitely 
the god eS a high place, aud his rival, who is anthropomorphic in the 
strictest, sense, holds the river valleys -~ which incidentally swarm 
with snakes, He has however one point in common with the Nég: 
noone in his ¢téga dares sleep on a bed, if they do the god at 
once tips him off. He is alsoa sanitary god: if any person washes 
clothes or his person in the 4-0/7 under his protection, he is stricken 
with leprosy.”’ 

In Kulu the rainbow is called Budhi N&gan the ‘old she-snake ’: 
Diack, Kultihi Dialect, page 54. This points to the Nég being re- 
garded as a rain or water-god, as he ueually is in the Simla 
Hills. But in Chamba the N&g is described asa whitish-coloured 
anake that frequents house-walls and is said to drink milk: its 
presence is regarded as 2 good omen and puja and incense are offered tc 
it The sotar is another snake, uniform in thickness and believed to 
have a mouth at each end, whence it is called domunha, and it is 
believed that any one bitten by it will be bitten again every year.! 


Ilindutsm in the Hille—The Hinduism of the Himalayan arcas: 
differs considerably from that of the plains. it would scem that in sit 
1 Chamba Gagettcer, p. 89, 
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mountainous countries, the grandeur of their natural teatures and the 
magnitude of the physical forces displayed lead the inhabitants to defy 
the natural objects by which they are surrounded, or rather to assign to 
each its presiding genius, and to attribute to those demons moro or 
less malevolent character.‘ The greater gods, indeed, are not unrepre- 
sented in the Punjab Himalayas. There are the usual ¢hdkurdwdras 
sagred to Vishnu in some one of his forms, and shirdlas dedicated to 
Shiva; but though Naths, with their ears bored in honour of the 
latter god, are to be found in unusual numbers, these deities are little 
regarded by the people, or at any rate by those of the villages. The 
malignant and terrible K4li Devi, on the other hand, is worshipped 
throughout the Kangra mountains ; and to her, as well as to the /ha 
presently to be mentioned, human sacrifices were offered up tu the 
period of our rule. An old cedar tree was cut down only a few years 
ago to which a girl used formerly to be offered annually, the families of 
the village taking it in turn to supply the victim ; and when the 
Viceroy opened the Sirhind Canal in November 1882, the people of 
the lower hills believed that 200 of the prisoners who bad been employed on 
the works were released on condition of their furnishing a aimilar 
number of girls to be sacrificed at (he inaugural ceremony, and lit fires 
and beat drums and sat up for several nights in order to keep off any who 
might be prowling about in search of female children for this purpose. 
But the every-day wor hip of the villager is confined to the dhas 
or genii of the trees, rocks, and caves of Lahul, and the local spirits 
or demons of Kulu, variously known as deotds or godlings, Devi 
who are apparently the corresponding female divinities, Rikhis and 
Munis or local saints, Sidhs or genii of the hill-tops and igh places, 
Jognis or wood fairies, Négs or snake gods, aud by many other names, 
though for practical purposes little distinction is apparently drawn 
between the various classes.2 A favourite situation for a shriae is 


‘shall not attempt to distinguish the various grades of belief which obtain in the 
different Himalayan ranges ; but it may be said generally that the deeper you penetrate 
aaa mountains, the more elementary is the worship and the more malevolent are the 

eities, 


* “There is one curious difference between the gods of the hills and those of the plains 
and that is, that many of the former are purely territorial, each little state or group of 
villages having its own deity, and tho boundaries between their jurisdictions being very 
clearly defined. The god Sipur, in whose honour the well-known Sipi fair is held near Simla, 
lost his noso in an attempt to steal a deodér tree from the territory of a neighbouring rival ; 
for the latter woke up and started iu pursuit, on which Sipur rot only foll down in his 
elarm and broke his nose, but he dropped the tree, which ia, I am told, still growing upside 
down to attest the truth of tho story. The only territorial god of the plains that I can 
remember is Bhtimta, the god of the villago. Perhaps tho diffrence may be due to tho 
striking manner in which Natnro has marked off the Himalayan territory into small valieys 
separated by grand and difficult mountain ranges.” So Sir Denzil Ibbotson wrote. But 
the feudalism of the hills is not wholly territorial. Iu this connection Mr. H. W. Enmer- 
son observes :—“ In olden days the personal bond was so etrong that it ofteu continued 
to exist for generations after the hereditary ruler had ceased to exercise sovereign power 
over the lands of his former subjects, For example, the petty principality of Sairi was 
conquered by Bashahr many years ago and absorbed within the boundaries of the latter 
State. The peasantry, however, though compelled by force to pay regular imp.ets, steadily 
denied all obligation to contribute their monthly quota tothe corvée, nor was it imposed 
upon them until two or three years ago. Also thoy still call tho representative of the 
Salri family by his ancient title. contributing towards his marriage ond other expenses 
as though he was in fact their natural ruler, The natare of tho link dinding together 
the sovereign and the land-owning classes was the more apprecinted by the latter because 


BBB 
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a forest, a mountain peak, a lake, a cave, or a watertall ; but almost 
every village has its own temple, and the priests are yenerally drawn 
from among the people themselves, Brahmans and other similar priestly 
classes seldom officiating. Idols are almost unknown or, where found, 
consist of.a rude unhewn stone; but almust every deity has a metal 
mask which is at stated periods tied on to the top of a pole dressed up to 
represent the human form, placed in a sedan chair, and taken round 
to make visits to the neighbouring divinities or to be feasted at a 
private house in fulfilment of a vow. Each temple has its own feasts 
also, at which neighbouring deities will attend, and on all such occasions 
sheep or goats are sacrificed and eaten, much hill-beer is drunk, and 
the people amuse themselves with dances in which the man-borne 
deity is often pleased to join. There are also other domestic powers, 
such as Kala Bir, Ndr Singh, the paris or fairies, and the like 
who have no shrines or visible signs, but are feared and propitiated in 
various ways. Thus for the ceremonial worship of Kdéla Bir and Nar 
Singh, a black and white «oat respectively are kept in the house. 
Suerifice of animals is a universal religious rite, and is made ot weddings, 
funerals, festivals, harvest time, on beginning ploughing, and on all 
sorts of occasions for purposes of purification, propitiation, or thanks- 
giving. ‘The water-courses, the sprouting seeds, the ripening cars are 
all in charge of separate genii who must be duly propitiated. 

“Till the festival of the ripening grain has been celebrated, no one is allowed to cut 
grass or any green thing witha sickle made of ir n, as in such case the field-god would 
become angry. and send frost to destroy or injure the harvest. If therefore a Léhulé 
wauts grass before the harvest sacrifice, he must cut it with a sickle made of the horn of 
an ox or sheep, or tear it off with the hand. The iron sickle is used as soon as tho 
harvest has been declared to be commenced by the performance of the sacrifice, Infrac- 


tions of this rule were formerly severely punished ; at present a fine of one or two 
rupees suffices.” 


All misfortune or sickness is attributed to the malice of some 
local deity or saint, and the priest is consulted as is the dhagat 
in the plains. Indeed tne hill priests serve as a sort of oracle, and 
are asked for advice on every conceivable subject ; when . “hy whisking 
round, by flogging themselves with chains, and so on, they get into 
the properly exhausted and inspired state, and gasp out brief oracular 
answers’, Magic and witchcraft and the existence of witches and 
sorcerers are firmly believed in. In the Hill States, if epidemic attack 
or other misfortune befall a village, the soothsayer, there called chela or 
‘disciple’, is consulted, and he fixes under inspiration upon some 


woman as the witch in fault Tf the woman confess, she is purified by 
they thercalves relied, and in fact stili rely, on a similar relation In dealing with thoir 
ances!ral servants.” Bots ads 

Mr. H. Fyson, C, S,, rotes o somewhat similiar cxeo of aa ccclcsiastioal jurisdiction 
having no relation to any political one: 

“The Lagé) i/dga, which comprises the four kofhie of Térapur, Chaparsa and Méngarb 
in waztri Lag Mabédja, and Dughi Lag in waeéri Lag-Sari, has a separate system of deotas 
and dects. At its head is Devi Phungni and below her are tho Nardius of the kothés, the 
phati devie and village gedliugs, Gf these Deo Gaulari alone seems to be not wholly of 
this sidga as he has a temple also at Dbalpur on tle plain near Sulténpur. Devi Phungui 
was cailed up by tle di of Rupi the othcr aay and reproached with not having sent rain. 
She was given a date fur it tc fall —and it came! The KLaike ceremony is common and 
is prohably.e velic of human sacrific as the man chosen to represent tho victim) is pelte 1 
with stones, shame dead and is carri:d round the village before he co 263 to again, But 
Tagél does uot ecuin to have had 4 secolar origin, for the pesplo say that they never had 48 
thdaur of uneir own, but were always undur the Rajds of Kulu”. 
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the chela, the sacrifice of a he-goat forming the principal feature in 
the ceremony. But if she deny the accusation, she will be tried by one 
of several kinds of ordeal very similar to those once practised in Europe, 
those by water and by hot iron being among them. Tree worship still 
flourishes. Mr. Alexander Anderson wrote :— 

“In matters of every-day importance, such as cattle-disease, health, good crope &c., 
in short in worldly affairs generally, the people of Kulu go to the old deodir trees in 
the middle of the forest where there is often no temple at all, and presenta piece of 
iron to propitiate the deity. Such trees are common in Kulu, and the number of iron 
nails driven into them shows that this form of worship is not dying ont ?”. 

Both men and women of all classes eat meat, with the exception 
of widows; spirits and fermented liquids are commonly drunk, and 
Brahmans will eat when seated alongside of the lower castes, though 
not, of course, at their hands. The local saints. and: divinities are, 
unlike their rivals in the plains, all Hindu, with the doubtful exceptions 
of Gaga Pir, and of Jamlu, a demon of Malana.in’ Kulu, who possessed 
great virtue before our rule, his village being a city of refuge for 
criminals, and whose hereditary attendants form an exceedingly peculiar 
body of men who are looked upon collectively as the incarnation of the 
divinity, are apparently of a race distinct from that of the hill-men, 
intermarry only among themselves, speak a dialect which is unintelligible 
to the people of the country, and use their reputation for uncanninese 
and the dread of their god as the means of wholesale extortion from 
their superstitious neighhours.? Jamlu is said to be a Musalmén be-~ 
cause animals offered to him have their throats cut. But neither he 
nor his worship bears any other trace of Islém, and his attendants are 
Hindus. His incarnation, too, is known as RA DEO, while his sister 
is called Prini Devi.? The other deo/ds indecd refuse to visit him, 
and pretend to treat him as an outcast; but he revenges himself by 
assuming a superiority to them all which in old days sometimes took the 
practical form of a successful demand for a part of their property. 
In the lower hills the Muhammadan saints re-appear as Béba Fatu, Baba 
ee and their friends, and the majority of their worshippers are again 

indus. 


{n Suket the temple of the Sun, known as the Siraj Kund, was 
built by the Réjé Gardr Chand (or Sain) and his consort. In front of 
it 1s axtank or kund which gives itits name and adds to its beauty. The 
idol, of brass, is flanked by two horses, a bd/isht in height, thus giving 
it the appearance of a chariot.‘ 


Memorial tablets are also found at Rampur in Bashahr. Occasion- 
ally they contain figures of male servants who died with their chief — 


. *The name deodér (Deva-daru) means ‘the divine tree’. It is applied to tho 
Himalayan cypress (Cupressus torulosa) in Kulu, and in Léhul to the Juniperus excelsa. 
The Himalayan cedar (Cedrus deodara) is called by the people dear or kelo, not 
deoddr.—D.T. : , 

E 4 There is a tradition that they were deported to their present homes by one of tho 

gle a3 a punishment for some offence, [ D. I. 

Mr. Fyson chserves that the Prini people deny this ret. sionship. sit Alexander Diack 
Saye that Gyephan, the god of Lahul, is Jamlu’s brothcr and “firma, the goddess to whom 
is attributed the peopling of Kalu, his sister: Kuluhi Dialect of Hindi, p. 39. . 
A Suket, Gazetteer, pp. 26-7, where a full account of its administration is given, 
: Pparently it was not the erection of thie temple under the Rén{’s influence which led to 

6 excommunication of the ndchuhan Brahmans, but the Devi’s warnings against the 
varohits and her infliction of epilepsy on his son. 
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a survival of the primitive idea that the Rajé must enjoy the same 
state in the next world as in this. Mr. H. W- Emerson has 
come across 8 curjous sats superstition in Mandi. He noticed that 
just before crossing a stream a villager picked upa stone and when 
he passed a certain spot threw it ona large pile of similar stones, He 
was told thata widow had been burnt there, that her spirit still 
haunted the place and that every passer-by must placate it with an 
offering. 

Another interesting case ot memorial stones is that ot the rude 
slabs erected before a few village templesin Mandi with figures of 
deceased diviners carved on them. The idea here is that their spirits 
should serve the god. 


Tar Leaenp or Manisté Deota. 


Mabési, doubtless a corruption of Mah4-Siva, 1s the god who 
gives his name to the Mahésé hills. In the legend that follows he 
appears in quadruple form as four brothers, just as Réna Sur had four 
sons.* 

When Krishna disappeared at the end of Dwapar Yug, tke 
P&ndavas followed him. On their rvad to Badri-késhram they crossed 
the Tons, and Rajé Yudhishthir, struck with the beauty .of the place, 
ordered Viswdkarm& to build a temple there. Here the P4ndavas, 
with Draupadi, halted 9 days. They named the place Hanol, and 
thence journeyed by the Gangotri and Jamnotrf ravines, through Kedé4r, 
to Badrf{ Nath, where they disappeared, aud the Kali Yug began. 


At its commencement demons wandered over the Uttaré Khanda, 
devouring the people and plundering townsand villages. The greatest 
of demons was Kirmar, who had Beshf, Sengi, and a host of minor 
demons under him at Maindérath, on the Tons, whence they ravaged 
towns and villages, until the people sought refuge in cliffs, caves and 
ravines. The demons devoted every one who came in their way. 
Once the seven sons of Hané Brahman, who practised penance in the 
Deoban forest, went to bathe in the Tons river and encountered Kirmar, 
who devoured them all. 

As they did not return for some time, their mother set out in search 
for them, but when she reached the river without getting any clue tc 
her sons, she sat down on its bank ‘and began to weep bitterly. Mean- 
while Kirmar, passing by, was struck with her heauty and asked why 
she wept. Kirtaké turned to him and said her seven sons had gone to 
bathe in the river and had not returned home. Hearing this, Kirmar 
said: ‘‘ I am fascinated by thy beanty. If thou wilt accede to my 
heart’s desire, I will extinguish the fire of my heart and will be grateful 
to thee and try to help thee in this difficulty. I am a brave man, 
descended from Réwan. I have won the kingdom of these hills 
through the strength of my own arm ”’. 

The chaste wife was terrified-at these words and they increased ber 
grief. In her distress she began to pray, saying, ‘O Lord, the giver 
of all boons, everything rests with thee ’. 


1 Temple’s Legends of the Punjod, 11], pp. 864 et segg. 
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Dohé (couplet). 
Puttar dukh dukhia bhas. 
Har-bal abald dj, 

Satti ko sat jdt hai. 
Rakho, Ishwar, laj. 


“ T was distressed at the loss of my sons. 
To-day I am a woman in another’s power. 

A chaste woman whose chastity is like to be lost, 
O God, keep my chastity ! ”’ 


After this she took her way home, and by the power of God the 
demon’s sight was affected, so that Kirtak& became invisible to him as 
she passed. She then told the story to her husband, saying with clasp- 
ed bands that Durgé Devi would be pleased with her devotion and 
destroy the demons, for she alone was endowed with the power of avert- 
ing such evil. The demons had corrupted religion, outraged chastity 
and taken men’s lives, 


On hearing this, her husband said they would go and worship 
‘Hat-koti Ishwari M4té. So Huina went to the goddess with his wife. 
He first offered her flowers, and then prayed to H&teshwarf Durga with 
the eight bands. While he prayed he unsheathed a dagger and was 
about to cut off his own head with it, when the goddess revealed her 
spirit to him, caught his hand, and said :—“‘ I am greatly pleased with 
thy devotion. Go to the mountains of Kashmir, pray to God, and 
wl thy desires will be fulfilled. Shiv-ji will be pleased and will fulfil 
thy desires. Go there cheerfully and there will be no obstacle in thy 
Way”, 

Obeying the order of the goddess, Hina went at once, and ina 
few days reached his destination. After his departure, he gave up 
eating grain and lived on vegetables. He also gave up clothes, using the 
bark of trees for his dress. He spent most of his time in worship, 
sometimes standing on one toe. When Shiv-ji was pleased with him, 
the spirit of the four-armed image addressed hitn, saying, ‘I am 
greatly pleased with thee : ask me any boon which thou desirest ’. 


On hearing these words from the god Siva, Huna clasped his 
hands and said :—“ O Siva, thou hast power to kill the demons. Thou 
hast power tc repel all enemies and to remove all difficulties. I pray 
and worship the Ganges, the saviour of the creatures of the three worlds, 
which locks most beautiful as it rests on thy head. There are no words 
to describe thy glory. The beauty of thy face. which is so brilliant 
with the serpents hanging round thy neck, beggars all description. I 
am highly indebted to the goddess of Hét-koti, at whose feet I bow 
my head, and by whose favour I and my wife are so fortunate as to see 
thee in K4li Yug” 


Uttar Khang men rdkshas base, manukhon kd karte dhdr, 
Kyl mulk barbdd kiyd, dbad¢ hogds ujar. 
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Tum hi Rudar, tum ht Bishné Nand Gopal. 

Dukh hid sur sddhtiion ko, mdro rdkehas tat-kdl. 

Sut puttar mujh dds ke nahdn gae jab parbhdt, 

Jab ghdt gaye nadé Tons ke jinkc Kirmar khdyo ek sath. 


“The demons who dwelt in the Northern region are preying upon 
the people. 


They have laid waste the country and the people have fled, 

Thou only art Ruddar (Siva), thou alone art Bishnad Nand Gopal, 
The sages and devotees are in distress, kill the demons at once, 
Early in the morning the seven sons of me, thy slave, went to batue, 


When they reached the banks of the river Tons, Kirmar ate them 
at once ” 


The god Siva was pleased at, these words and said :—" O Rikhi, the 
people of the Kéli Yug being devoid of religion have lost: all strength. 
I admire thy sincere love and true faith, especially as thou didst not 
lose heart in worshipping me. Hence all thy desires shall be fulfilled, and 
{ have granted thee the boon asked for. Be not anxions, for all the 
devils will be killed in a few days’’. 


Doha (couplet). 


Bidd kiyo jab Bipra ko, diyé akshat, phil, chiraq. 
Sakti rip pahle pargat gai Maindarath ke bdg, 
Ghar jdo Bipra apne, rakho mujh par tek. 

Sakti rip ke ang se, ho-gaye deb anek. 

Pargate ang se deble, rom rom se bir. 

Istré sahtt bidd kiyd, ‘ rakho man me® dhir’, 


** When (the god) bade the Brahman farewell, he gave him rice, 
flowers and a lamp. 


A Sakti (goddess) first appeared in the garden at Maindérath. 
Go home, Brahman, and place reliance on me, 

Countless divinities arose from the body of the Sakti. 

Gods appeared from her body, and heroes from her every hair. 


She dismissed him with his wife, saying ‘keep patience in thy 
heart’ ”’. 


When the god gave Hina Rikhi leave to go, he gave him rice, 4 
vessel containing flower and a lamp, and said, “‘ O Rishi, go home and 
keep thy confidence in me. A Sakti (goddess) will first appear in the 


+ Explained to mean ‘ the con of Nand, f.e. Krishua’, 
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garden at Maindérath. Numerous demons will come out ot her thimble, 
and every hair of her boly will send forth a hero. Do not lose courage 
but go home with thy wife Keep ‘he garland of flowers, the rice, and 
the lamp which I have given thee concealed beneath the pzpal tree which 
stands in the garden behind thy house, and perform the customary daily 
worship of all these. Light this lamp and offer me flowers and incense 
on the amdwas of Bhidon and thereafter worship me with a sinc‘ re heart. 
Also perform a/dgaran* on that date for one day and night. By so doing 
thou wilt, on the third day, observe a Sakti emerge from the ground 
with a fountain. Flames will then be visible all around. From her 
forehead and other limbs will spring gods, who will be named after the 
member from which they were born. The four gods, called the Nag 
Chauth or Mabasa, will appear on the fourth of the light half of 
Bhidon. Those who appear on the following day, ¢e. the 5th, will 
be called Kiyélu and Banér. Moreover, many distinguished above 
the rest by their courage will spring from the Sakti’s hair. They 
will kill the demous and give great happiness to the people. They wilt 
fix their capital at Hanol, which was founded by the Pandavas ”’. 


When this boon was grantad to Hina Rikhi, he walked round the 
god and paid him obeisance. After this he went his way homewarde 
and the god disappeared. 


After many days the Rikhi reached liome with his wife, and 
acting on the god’s directions carefully placed the lamp, flowers and rice 
op the prescribed spot. On the améwas of Bhadon he worshipped and 
lighted the lamp On the third day a fountain sprung up, wherein the 
Sakti appeared. 


Chaupae. 
Dhimé se upni Matd Deo Lari. 
Thén Deo Mata ko Kongo re Bart. 
‘Mother Deo Lari appeared from the earth. 
The temple ot Deo Maté (was named) the Bari of Kongo’’.? 
Lt hi yo, yugti, tu hi yog maz. 
De, Matd, bachan de prinde men az, 
“Thon only art devotion and the law, thon aré the mother ot the age 
O Mother, give us thy pronise to lead us on the (right) path ’’. 
Maéthe bale Mat re agnt re gethe. 
Botha raji Mahasté hos suraj re bhekhe. 
“On the Mother’s head burnt a fire of faggots. 
Mahdsé was born with lustre like the rays of the sun”. 


LJ agarun (from Sauekrit Jdgarana) means keeping nwake the whele nigh! in devotion, 
2 By Mahded, beenuso tt wes closo to hisown tamplo. 
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Ohhaté se mdrte Ohakkar chal, 
Janamd Ohdlda, Mdtdé re lil. 
Placing ber hand round her breast, 
The Mother brought forth ber son, Chalda ”. 
Matéd Deo Lari ne hith kie khate 
Bdshak Pabdst dono hith dé jhure, 
“ Mother Deo Lari raised her hands. 
Bashak! and Pabdsi both sprang from her two hands’’. 
Ohauth men upne Mahist char. 
Panchmi hut tith¢ dé Deo Kiyalié Bandar. 
‘The four Mahdsds were born on the fourth.? 
On the fifth were created the gods Kiydlé and Bandar "3 
Sher Kdlia Kiydlu hoe Bothe re wusir, 
Romo hoe romo de nau lakh bir. 
“ Shér Kdlié and Kiyala became the ministers of Botha. + 
Nine /dkhs of heroes sprang from every hair”’. 
Hadth jore Hina gayd patre pe jai: 
‘Sab manukh lie, Malk4, rdkshasd khdi’. 
“ Hana fell at her feet with clasped hands : 
All mankind has been devoured by the demens, O Mistress? ”’. 
Hath bande pair shir layd janu : 
‘Mainddrath Tilo dé Kirmar déno”, 
“With clasped hands and feet he placed his head on her knees : 
‘Kirmar, the demon (dwells) in the Maindérath Lake ’ ’’, 
Kaththé hot saind Mainddrath ke bag. 
Ohdr bhdt Mahdst kurdé re cq, 
“The armies were arrayed in the garden of Maindarath, 


The four Mahasé brothers were like the fire’’>. 
* Basha: is also called Chalda, i.e. the ‘goor’, the serpeut. 
* Of the light half of Bhdédon. 


oe That is to sry, two of the fcur Mabéed were created on the 5th of tho light half of 
lon, 


*-Mahdsd. 


* Of acow-dang cake. 
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Hine jaise rikhie ati bint/ di: 
Ist ke karan chér Mahasi: d¢ 
‘Hana, the Rishi, made a great prayer: 
‘The four Mabésts for this purpose have come? ”’, 
Sabhi jab¢ debte ne bints di : 
* Kyd dewe dgyd Deo Lért Mdi?? 
‘All the gods made a prayer (saying) : 
‘ What are the orders of the goddess Deo Léri MA&i’? ?? ? 
Jab di adgya Sri Devé Udi: 
‘Kirmar Keshi rdékshas ko tum do ghds’, 
‘Then Sri Devi M4i gave orders : 
‘You must kill the demons Kirmar and Késhi’ ”’. 
Chambola. 
Raja Rikh-choliyd ldyo tero ndw. 
Rajan ko raj naw tero ndw. 
“Thy name is king of Rikh-choliyé. 
Thv name is king of kings ’”’. 
Kung, kasturi, Rdjd, gugla ko dhip, 
Ohdr Bhat Mahdst Nardin ko rip. 
Rdjan ko raj ndw tero ndw. 
‘With saffron, musk, and fragrant resin and incense, RAjé, 
The four Mahdst brothers are Nardin incarnate. ' 
Thy name is king of kings ” 
Hath shankh, chakkar, gal sémp ke har, 
Chdr bhat Mahdsi Buddar avatar ; 
Bhekh-dhéri rdjan ko raj, ndw tero naw. 
“ With conch and quoit in their hands, and serpents round their necks, 
The four brothers Mahfai are Buddar incarnate, 
In spite of all disguise, thy name is king of kings ’’. 
Hath shankh, chakkar gajjd, tirshil, 
Néch ldyo part ro, barkhd hoe phdl, 
Bhekh-dhdri rdiid Idyo tero ndw. 
Réjan ko rdj, ndw tero ndéw. 


1 7.¢., Siva. 


co 
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«Conch, quoit, mace and trident in hand, 
Dance of fairies and rain of flowers, 
In spiie of all disguise kingly is thy name, 
Thy name is king of kings ae 
Uliyd ko nati Raja Bhimld ko jayo, 
Kashmire chhori Rajaé Mainddarath ayo. 
Rijan ko raj, ndw tero naw. 
“ Uliyd’s grandson and Raja Bhimla’s son has heen born, 
The Raji left Kashmir and came to Maindarath, 
Thy name is king of kings”’. 
Doha (couplet). 

Théro ant kot nahia jane, la paran apar. 

Bhagat hit hdrne tum kat bidh sete ho avtdr. 
“None knoweth thy infinity, thy glory is infinite, 
Thou dost take many shapes in order to do good ”’. 

Binti sun rikhd hi, parsan hue atyant. 

Hukam diye saintpation ko ‘ mdro asur turant ’. 
“ Hearing the prayer, great was the joy of the saints, 
They gave the order to the leaders to slay the demons forthwith ”’. 

Agyd pai, Mahdst ki mungar lryo hath, 
Mahan rath par Chalda baithe naw lakh saind sath. 
Receiving the orders, the Mahasts took bludzeons in their hands. 
Chélda sat in his great war chariot at the head of nine Jdékhs of 
men ”” 

Pirtham yudh hia Maindérath men, saind mart apdr, 

Aise Shib Shankar bhae jo suntan prén adhdr. 
“ Battle was first joined at Maindarath and armies were slain. 
It was Shiv Shankar who thus came to save his disciples ”’. 


When the whole army of the ré4hshasas bad been killed, Kirmar 


beat a retreat and came to Majhog, the abode of Singf, the demon. 


There they collected their scattered forces, intending to give battle 
afresh, 


Doha (couplet). 
Jab Majhog men devat pahunche an, 
Singt mdro jab dait, hid yudh ghamedn 
“ "When the .deotds reached Majhog, 
They killed Singi, the demon. and a derperate battle was fought”’. 
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On hearing of the slaying of Singi Rikhshas by Sher Kuli, and that 
most of his mén were slain, Kirmar fed to Kin4ri Khanilai, a village 
on the river bank, but wae pursued by the deofds. Whien be was ahout 
to hide in aravine of Mount Khandé, he was overtaken by Chalda 
Mahasi, who rode on a throne of flowers borne by two soldiers. 


Doha (couplet'1n Pahdri). 
Khandas jane khe pawa tha thio, 
Bir bhdne* the Rajte khandé ré lao 
He took refuge under a rock in the village uf Khandai, 
Intending to site with his sword his opponent ”. 


Wheu Sri Chalda? killed the demon, a large force of other gods 
reached him. 


Doha (couplet sn Pakdrt). 
Sath luraw deote kharie® khandd, 
Ghdv huwet rdkshas lit lai binde, 
“ All the gods attacked with their swords 
And cut the demons to pieces ”. 


After killing the demon Kirmar, all the gods threw flowers over 
Sri Chalda and paid homage to him. 


Doh& (couplet). 
Adi Kait Yug men Kirmar kiyé raj, 
Sant mahdtmd ko dukh diyo datit sama}. 
“ Kirmar ruled the world in the beginning of the Kali Yung. 


Tne demon brotherhood caused great trouble to the saints and the 
men of God ”’. . 


Sab devan he deb hat Mahdasu kartar, 
Kirmar didi marke, dir kiyo mahi-bhir, 
“The lord Mah4sti is the god of all gods, 


Killing the great Kirmar, he has lightene:l the burden of the 
World’’. 


Yah charity Mahddev ka chit de sune jo kot, 
Sadd ruhe sukh sampadd aur mukti phal hoi. 
“ He who listens to this story of Mahadev with a sinccre heart, 
Will always remain happy and attain the frait of salvation ”. 
+ Lib, rung hgh 


> T.6,, Mahwsd. 
* Ghat huwe, ‘are Killing ’, 
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After killing Kirmar, all the gods encamped in a field near 
Khandéf and the place came to be called Dev-ka-khital. It still 
forms the sdégér of Dev Bandar. The place in Khandai, where Kirmar 
met his death, still retains the marks of his sword ona rock. Travellers 
and earns ¢ worship this stone by offering flowers, and-also express 
gratitude to Mahfsi. 


Next morning at daybreak Hina Rikhi came to Mabési with clasp- 
ed hands and ax priesed’ joy at Kirmar’s death He further begged 
that the demon, Keshi, who had made Hanol his abode and was destroy- 
ing its people should be killed, adding that the place was a delightful 
one, as it had a fine temple, that the rippling waves of the river by 
which it lay added beauty to its scenery, that it was a place of sanctity 
and would be better under his rule than under the demons, and that 
it was therefore right that the demon should be killed. 


Hearing this the god marched his army in that direction, and on 
the march they passed Salnd Pattf, a village in RAwiugarh, near which 
lived another demon in a tank, receiving its water from the Pabar. 
When the flower-tiirone of Mah4sd reached this spot he saw a demun 
dancing in the tank and making a noise. Sri Natari Ji said to 
Mahasi :—‘ This is a fearsome sight’. When Mahasd heard 
Uma Shankwri’s words he knew by the might ot his knowledge that this 
was the demon spoken of by the ritif. He stopped his throne and 
destroyed the demon on the spot by muttering some charms, which had 
such power that even to this day the river does not make any sound as 
it flows. Hence the place is called Nashudi. 


Dohé. 
Baji jari-bharthd deote re bdjd, 
Botha Rdajé Mahdst Hanola khe birdja. ° ° 
“ Jari-orarth, the music of the gode, waz played, 
When Botha, R4j4 and Mahdsi left for Hanol’’. 
Maharaj Mahdsi Ohdlua Pabasi, 
Hanol dékhiro bahute mano dé hasé, 
 Mahdraj Mahasdé, Chalda and Pabisi, 
The gods laughed greatly in their hearts on seeing Hanol’’. 
Ohhoté chhoté bahutd deo, 
Srt Botha Mahdsu deote ra deo. 
“ There are many minor gods, 
But Sri Botha Mah4sd is the god of gods.’’ 


When Sri Mal.dsi reached Hanol with his army, he asked Hina 
Rikbi if it was the resort of Keshi the demon. The latte: humbly 
replied that it was, but he added that the demon so.netimes haunted the 
Masmor mountains, and had perhap: yune in that direction and that 
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preparations for his destruction should be made at once. Upon this all 
the gods held a council and sent Sri Childa with Sher Kalia, Koltt and 
others tu the mountains of Masmor to kill the other warrior-gods. They 
set out in search of the demon. This song of praise was sung :- 


Teri Hanole, Rdjed, philon ki bari, 
Char bhai Méhasi: Mata Deo Lari. 
Radjun ko raj, naw tero naw. 
Bhesh-dhdri Raja-jt 
Rani, Raja nawe, parja niwe.’ 
“« Raja thou hast a garden of flowers in thy Hauol, 
The abode of the four Mahasds and their mother. 
Thy name is king of kings. 
In spite of all disguise thou art Lord, 


The queen, the king and his subjects bow down to thee ’’. 
Potgt. 


Khanddié daki nami chor, 
Le chalo pdlgt mert ubhi Masmor. 
Rajin ko réj, naw tero ndw. 
Kashmiri Raja dewa kethi ? Bhimla ki or. 
‘Thieves and robbers of Kbandai, 
Bear ye my palanquin up to Masmor. 
Thy name is king of kings. 
Whither is the kine of Kashmir gone ? He is gone towards Bhimla ”, 
Kailds Kashmir chhéro rijasthin Mainddrath dyd. 
Rajan ko raj, nidw tero niw. 
“ Thou hast left Kailis and Kashmir and came to Maindarath, 
Thy name is king of kings ”’! 
_ When Sri Chalda’s throne reached the hill with his bandemen play- 
ing music, the demon Keshi witnessed his arrival, and thought him to 
e the same who had killed his lord Kirmar, and had come there for 
the same purpose. So he made ready for battle and said, ‘ It is not 
right to fly’, Thinking thus, he took a huge mace and spear to attack 
the god. When about to shatter the god in pieces with his mace, tha 
god’s glory was manifested and the demon’s hand hung motionless. Sri 
Chalda ordered Sher Kaliya to kill the demon at once. This order was 
‘astantly obeyed. The people of the place were execedingly glad at this 
good news, add there was much throwing of lluwers over Mahasu. 
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Khusht howe ddam/s palutro re sire : 


‘ Kare tek khaumpant kito re mere.’ 
“ All the hill people rejoiced : 


© Accept as thy revenue the offerings made out of our (share of the} 
produce’ ”’, 


‘ Kdr deo khaumpané pdre Hanole lie? 
Sadd barwi de barshe deo Bhardngt le bulde’. 
“ We will work and send (tribute in our turn to Hanol, 
Aud will bring the god for worship to Bharansi every twelve years”. 
‘ Sadd hahen, Mahdstiwd, mulak tihdrd, 
Sal deo samata ra hito ra hard’. 
“© Mahdsi, we say this land is thine for ever. 
And we will give thee ¢ach year every kind of grain in due seagon’’. 
‘ Bhit, kar, rékshas, paret, chhal, 
Kédr deo khaumpani saddé rahat parjé tumbliri. 
Achhiddar do aur karo rakkshé handrt’. 
“ Protect us from the evil-spirits, spirits, demons, ogres and goblins, 
And we will give thee tribute and ever remain thy subjects. 
Give as prosperity and grant us protection’’. 


After killing the demon, Sri Ch&lda Mahdsa seated bimeelf on his 
throne and came with his forces to Hanol in great state. He brought 
with hiin all the offerings in gold and silver, as well as a gold faddi. 
taken from the demons. 

On rcaching the place he recounted the death of Keshi to Botha 
Mahést, saying :—‘“ All the demons have been killed by thy favour, 
and all the troubles removed. Accept these offerings which I have 
brought and send them to thy treasury’. 


Hearing this, Botha Mahdsti said: “ O Sri Chalda, go with all 
these heroes to the places which I name and divide the country among 
them, so that they may rule there, and guard the people against all 
calamities. Tho people of these Jands will worship thee as thy subjects 
and be dependent on thee. very person will offer thee silver, gold, 
brass or copper on the attaininent of his desires, Wherever thou mayest 
go, the inhabitants will worship thee, performing a jé7rd on the Nag- 
chauth and Nag-panchami days, which fall each year in Bhadon. They 
will be amply rewarded for these annual fairs”? And he added : 

“ Thou shalt be worshipped like mysclf, and be highly esteemed 
throughout my kingdom, but thou wilt have to pay the mdletdnd dues 
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for each place to the other gods. When agrand jdgrd is performed, 
thou wilt be invited to present offerings to me ”’. 


Baje tal mardang shankh baje ghinte 
Sabhi Sri Mahdst ji ne debton ké raj dino bdnte. 


« The cymbal, the mardang and the eanch were sounded and _ bells 
were rung 


When Sri Mahast divided his kingdom among his minor gods "’, 
Raj sabé deoton ké is tarah banta, 
Rajdhant Pabdsé dend Deban ra dandd. 


‘ He divided his State to the gods thus, 


<9) 


Giving the territory of Mount Deban to Pabasi 
Bishuk ko Biwar dino porn Bilo bolé Sdthe, 


Pabdst Bel dino punviso jo Bel Pdshe. 


“To Bashak he gave the whole of the Bawar territory with the part 
of Bilo on this side of Sathi. 


To Pabdési he also gave the country of Shathi which is on the bank 
of the Patwal ”.! 


Kait Kotla hi dino Kydlie Bandy. 
Bothé Chdlaé Mahdst ro réj howd sarab pahar. 
“To Kidla and Banér he gave Kali and Kotlé also. 


And Botha and Chalda Mahdsi became rulers of the whole of the 
hil] tract ’’ 


Botha Chdlaa Mahdst sab deban re deo. 


Pajand rd Mahdst re janade nd asau, 


“ Botha and Chalda Mahast are the gods of all the gods. 
The people do not know how to worship Mabast ”’. 
Sab richd deni Hind Rikhd khe Vedo ri bata 
© Ist bidhi kdv mere debte v/ pijan karat’ 
“The hymns of the Vedas? were dictated to Hund Rikhi : 
‘ Perform my worship according to them ’ ”, 
Sab guwe debte apne sathdno khe jdt. 
Vedo ririché deni pujane lat, 
» This ia the meaning as explained by the descendant of Kéveru, /it. the translation 


appears to be —t abési tra 
called Bel Péshé. o Pabésf he gave Bel on the day of the full moon, and so it is (now) 


* That is, in regard to the worship of this god, 
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All the gods went to their own capitals. 
The Vedic hymns should be used in worship ”. 
Sr/ Mahdsti ke sath sab debte gae at, 
Is Khand Uttar men deta mantd kard?. 
“ All the gods who had come with Mahas6, 
Are worshipped in this Northern Region’, 
Notére Pokto chhopa jo maréshwar Mahddeo. 
Hanol mes Botha Mahdst jo sab deban ke deo. 
“Notére' and Pokhaé remain, Mahéddev the god of the burning 
places. 
Bothé Mahasi is the god of gods in Hanol’’. 
Chiri men Chiyeshwar wahi Mahdst hai deo. 
Desh chhore deshore Dim di Bhindra deo. 
“ That same Mahast as Chirishwar is the god of the Chir Peak. 
Dam, Bhindré and others are in charge of the other parts of the plain 
country ”. 
Narain, Ruddar, Dhauli, Ghordi debte gayé Bashahro rv nali, 
Hat-koti mes Mata Hiléshwart cur pahdr pahdr men Kali. 
“The gods Narain, Ruddar, Dhauld and Ghordt were sent towards 
the valley of Bashahr. 
Mother Hété-hwari was in Hat-koti and on every hil was Kéli”’. 
Sabhiin ki pijan Bhat hut ‘jai jat’ kar. 
Kirmar ddi mar ke dnand bhayo sansdr. 
All worship the Brothers and give them (the ery of) ‘ victory.’ 
The world became very happy at the death of Kirmar and the other 
demons ”’. 
Désh huwd muluk, Sri Ohdldea, tumhard. 
Hanolo khe bhejna kuto rd kara. 
“ Sri Chalda, all this country is thine. 
Thy servants give thee tribute in Hanol ”’. 


“Thus was a separate tract assigned to each, and they were sent 
to his own territory. Hina Rikhf was loaded with blessings in 


money. After this, Mahasd disappeared and an image of him with four 
arms appeared of its own accord. It is worshipped to this day ”’. 


Sab gaye debte apne apne asthan, 
Jab Bothd hie Shri Mahdst-ji antar-dhydn, 


“ All the gods went to their own places, 
And then Botha Sri Mahést disappeared ”’. 


1 In Gapbwil. 
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Kiydlé Bandy dind updo, 
Kid ri serd dd pakra thdo, 
“ Kiyélu and Ban&r flew away, 
And took possession of the fields of K tit ’’.* 


The following story is connected with these two places :—The capi- 
tal of the two gods is Pujfrli, a village at the foot of the Burgi Hill, 
beyond the Pabar streain. 


When all the gods had gone to their own places, all the land was 
regarded as the lkingdom of Mahdsi, and his capital. was Hanol. It is 
now believed that if any irregularity occurs in this territory, the gods in 
charge of it and the people are called upon to explain the reason. The 
people of this country believe Mahisi to have such power that if a 
person who has lost anything worships the god with sincere heart, he 
will undoubtedly achieve his desire. 


Doha (couplet). 


Inla iski barnan sakke kot kaun ? 
Adi deban ke dev hat, Mahdst kahdwe jaune 


“Who can praise him ? aus 
He is the chief god of all gods, aud is ealled Mahasd 7”, 


Jo jan din-ho-kar unho dhydwe. 
Wok ant samay man-banchhit phal pawe 


“Te who remembers him with humble mind, 
Shall at last have all his desires fulfilled ’’ 


Aise bhae yih Ruddar avatar. 
Jin tard sakal sansa. 


“So (great) is the incarnation of Ruddar,? i 
That all the world is delivered fiom transmigration ©. 


Wohi Shib Shankar avatar, 
Jinkt maya ne béndhé sansar. 


“ He is Shiv Shankar incarnate, ae 
And the whole world is enthralled by his illusion”. 


Aisé hain woh Shib Shankar dnandd, 
Jin ke simran se kate har phandd. 


‘Such is Shiv Shankar ever pleased, ea 
Who remembers him passes safely through the whole mave”,° 


Jis ne is men shankd uthde, 
e ao tF 
Wok narak ht més hai Shambhit ne par. 


“Tle who has doubts us to these things, 
Is doomed to hell by Shambhu ”. 


? Kaif is a place in Rawaingayh, near the Burga Mountains. 
* Shiva, 
° Or wo may rend Har phondd and translate: ‘By remembrance of him (mankind) 
may be delivered from the maze of Har (Shiv)’. 
DDD 
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Woh Shib Shankar antaridmt, 
Jin ko dhydwat sur nar gydnt. 
« He is Shiv Shankar, the heart-searcher, 
On whom meditate the heroes and the sages”. 
Yih Shambhu Jagat sukh ddi, . 
Jin kd par kou nahin pdr. 
“ He is Shambhu and gives blessings to the world. 
And no one can fathom his doings’’. 
Bhdva, Sharva, Rudra, Pashu-pati, Girisha, Mahesha, mahdn, 
Jin ke gundnu vad ko gdwi Veda Purdn. 


“He is Bhéva, Sharva, Rudra, Pashu-pati, Girisha, Mahesha, the 
great one, 


Whose virtue is sung in the Vedds and Purdéns’’. 


Aise bhae woh Mahdst sukh-day#, 
Jal thal me® jo rahe samdyt. 


“ Mabdsi comforts every man, 
And his glory pervades both sea and Jand’’, 


Kou barnan nd sake unki prabhutdé ; 
Brahma, Vishnu, Sdradd ant nahin pit. 


“We lack words to tell his greatness ; 

Brahma, Vishnu, and even Saradaé could not know his reality”. 
Tin lok ke ndth hai* ant nahi» kachhu pai : 
Brahmd, Vishnu, Sdradd, hdr gaye man mel. 

“ He is the king of the three worlds and is infinite : 


Even the gods Brahma, Vishni and Sérada could not stand before 
him”, 


Hath jorké Brahmd, Vishnu, khart Sdradé mdi : 
‘Tin lok men jdte bhde pdr kine nahin pdt’. 


“Brahma, Vishna and Mother Saradé stood with clasped hands 
before him : 


‘We have been round the three worlds, but conld find no end (to 
his glory)’ ”’. 


Hdr mdn kar thakat bhae pdr nahi» jab pdi, 
Hdth jorkar thadé bhae ndth-pad ats ndt. 
«When they could find no end to his glory, 


They came before him' with clasped hands and bowed heads”. 
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Sis nawét ke ndth pud ke kent bahut pukdr : 
‘Tum doban ke deb hé lild puram apdr.’ 
“Thoy bowel their heads to tha god and praised him aloud . 
‘Thou art the god of all gods and wondrous is thy glory’ ” 
‘ Hat Ohandra-chira madundksh-shul pant kur jatsd : 
Tin lok ke hartd kartd deban deb Maheshd.’ 


“Thy light is like that of the moon and thou art full of water like 
the ocean : 


Thou art Mahasd, the creator and destroyer of the three worlds ”’, 
Jahd» tahd» bhae Mahdsié antar-dhydn, 
Tub se unk astutt karat Hanéla Sthan. 
“(From the time that Mahd4st disappeared, 
He began to be praised in the Hanol temple’’. 
Woh sthan hai Uttar Khand mahi : 
Nadi kindré Tons ke mandir bana tahtn. 
“ His place is in the Northern Region : 
His temple is built on the bank of the river Tons”. 


When all the gods went to their own ae the other gods agreed 
to pay tribute to Hanol according to the directions of Mahési. They 
also agreed to pay mdl.dénd dues on the birthday of Mahindatd to the 
inhabitants. 





In Kulu Mahasd is known as Kashu-bdhana and when disputants 
take an oath they driak water in his name. The party telling an un- 
trath suffers from the draught thus drunk. 


Shiv worship is very common in Mandi, both in the town and in 
the ¢¢éqg2 — much more so than in Bashahr where K4li worship is 
far more important. The veneration of Shiva however ig not universal. 
In several ¢/égas adjacent to Kulu the st¢vrdtrt receives very casual 
notice whereas Devi worship is general there. Mr. H. W. Emerson 
does not think it safe to say that the cults of Shiva are imported or 
that they are merely the cults of the educated classes. In the hills, as a 
rule, the low aboriginal castes are the greatest worshippers of Shiva, 
but the Kanets also — though the custom varies considerably — are 
very zealous observers of the shirrdtrt. ‘There is also a close associa- 
tion between Shaivism and Nig worship — the Nags are his (or K4li’s) 
favourite servants, Lingams arc common and in more or less orthodox 
temples are found with the yont. Near the entrance to the haram sards 
there is a very horrible image of Durga with a realistic /¢ng3m in front 
round which a cobra is coiled with the canopy over the top of the 
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lingam. he shtvrdtrt is the great official festival of Mandi, corres- 
ponding to the Dasebra of Kulu. The gods areall brought in and 
do obeisance first to Médhu Rai, the real ruier of the State, and then 
to the Raja his vice-regent. The latter ulways goes behind Madhu 
Rai in the procession. 


Tn Mandi the cults of Shiva are chiefly atfected by Brahmans, Raj- 
ptits; Khatris and Bohras which may point to their imported origin, or 
merely indicate that they are the cults of the educated classes as opposed 
to the cultivator masses. In Mandi town a temple is dedicated to Shiva 
Ardhnareshwara or Shiva as half himself and half his consort Gaura or 
Parbati, the lirst creator of all things, older than sex itself. On the left 
bank of the Bias is a temple to the Pancha-baktra or ‘ five-faced ’ Shiva 
and on the right bank one to Trilokndth, ‘lord of the three worlds’, 
with three faces. It would be interesting to know if these temples are 
complementary to each other like those of Dera Din Panah in Muze ffar- 
garh. Another and a very old temple to Shiva is that of Bhat Nath in 
Mandi town, regarding whose idol a legend of the usual type is told, A 
cow was seen to yield her milk to a stone, and beneath it Raja Ajbar 
Sain (c. 1500 A. D.) discovered the idol and founded the temple in con- 
sequence of a dream.' Bélaknith, son of Shiva, has a temple on the 
bank of the Beds. He is not to be confounded with Balak Rdpi. 
Bhairo» is.a disciple of Shiva? and a Siddh, and Ganpati or Ganesh is his 
most dutiful son, as elsewhere, In Suket Raja Madan Sain founded a 
temple to Astan (? Sthamba) Nath, apporently a form of Shiva. 


Although out of 49 fancs in Mandi town no less than 24 are dedi- 
cated to Shiva, the Gosdins, his votaries, have declined in importance.? 


In Kulu the tradition is that the deotas represent the rishis and 
other great men who were in existence at the time of the Mahabharat. 
After that war the deotds and reshis of that epoch came and settled in 
the Kulu valley and the autochthones built temples and raised memorials 
to them. The reason advanced for this tradition is tbat all the temples 
and deotds bear the names of those rishis and heroes. But the temples 
at Manfkaran (Rdmchandar’s), Sultdnpur (to Raghdndéth), Mahéraja 
and Jagat Sukb are ascribed to the time of Maharaja Jagat Singh 
while the Sikh temple at Haripur was erected by Raji Hari Singh. 


In Mandi Tomasha rishi is still worshipped by Brahmans at Rawél- 
set lake, as well as by Buddhists under the name of Padmasambhar.‘ 


? Women visit this templo every Monday und sing hymus with lampa in their houds. 
For a beautiful illustration of a temple to Rhit Nétba in Madras sea Arch, Survey "a., 
1913-14., Pt, I—P1. VIII. ; 

- Inthe Hille Ganesh is kuown as Binéyék or Sidbi-Binéyak and in Kéngra his. 
picture, called jag-jip, is carved in stono or wood and set up in the house-door when ready : 
J. A. 8 B. 1911, pp. 133, 235, 176. Havell’s explanation of Ganesh’s elephant bead 
is worth citing. He describes him as the god uf worldly wisdom and as the ‘protector 
of households ’, representing the wisdom which brings to mankind a great, store of this 
world’s goods ; the sagacity of an elephant which kcevs the mind tied to oarth, not the 
spiritual power of Shiva, which cau tako wings and lift the soul to heaven: wherefor 
he isthe patron deity of ecribes and publishers, But how much of this explanation is 
due to Mr. Havell’s own ingenuity and how much t. orthodox or current belief ? The Ideals 
of Indian Art, py. 51, $2. 

® Mandi Gasetteer, pp. 38-39, 

4 Freucke’s Antiquities of Indian Tibet, p. 123, 
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The following 16 a list of the temyles iu Kulu dedicated te various 
rishi +— 






Namo of rishi. Site of temple. Date of fair, 














Kartak SwAmi eee | Dera at Sheonsar 5th of Baisékh, 


Do. see | Dera or Deri Oth of the light half of Baisdkh, let 
of Chet, commencement of the new 
year in Chet, and 1st of Bhadon. 

Sth of lonar part of Buisékb, 20th 
Bh4don and 20th Magh. 

On the Rim Naumi, the 16th of Chot, 
and the janam ashfamt, the 21st of 
Bhddon. 

25th Baisdikh and a yag every year or 
ist and 2nd SA4wan. 

1st of Baisékl and 12th of Kétak, 


Do, vee | Dera at Shaushar ate 


Kapai Muni ceo] Dera at Kalath 


Do. nce 
Bashist Rikhi 


Dera at Bashona iss 
Bashist Dera ete 


Gautam Rishi? Dera Gautam Rishi vee | 12th of Phégan and lst Baiadkh, 
Gautam Rikbior Ghu- 
mal Rikhi.® 


Gamal Rikhi5 foc 


Dare in K, Kot Khandi... | Ist Phigan. 











Poni Dera... «. | Zkddeht of the light half of Pha- 


gan, 
*Pardsar Rishi ji¢  ... | H amandu Haru In Mégh, Chet, Baisékh and Séwun, 


Chimen Rikhi or Chir-] Dera oe «: | 7th Phégap, llth Baisékh, aud 5th 





mal,5 Jeth, 
Do, we. | Chiman Riki Ast of Phagan. 
Sandal Rikhi a. | Dera Kahim in K, Manali } 8th of Phagan, 2nd of Baisakh, ant the 
janam ashfjami, the 26th of Sdwan, 
Mérkanda* aw. | Makrah temple eo» jist Phagan, lst Haisakh, aud 20th 


Séwan, 


1 The temple of Beis Rikhiis connected with this, the Pardns say that the place 
whore he practised penance was the source of the river Bids, Aay one visiting Beas 
KKund is fed here, The pujdrés are Gaurs, Kauets aid Buirigis. 

* At another temple the chariot of the god is kept. If is decorated with fine clothes, 
as well as ornaments of silver and gold, and tlio images of gods are arrangod in it. The 
chariot is also worshipped at the fair. 

3 A temple called Guran Dera is connected with this, Whenthe chativt is claowhere 
the god ie kept in the temple. 

* This risht also has a tomple in Sanor in Mandi (Gazetteer, p, 40). 

3 Two other temples are connected with this, 

° Markanda fair ia held annually ou the let Baisakh in Kdogra, Muarkanda was an 
ascectic, but his namo is vow applied to ary water which flows eastward. Ou the Saukraot 
of coach month people bathe in thie water and give alms, In Kulu proper Mérkanda’s 
image seoms to have been placed on bridges and as guardian of bridges he would appoar to 
have been known as Mangleshar—aniless that was the namcof his spouse. The gud 
Mangleshar Deo. is alluded to in the triplet : 

Mangli Rint, Mangleshar Deo 
Dhauns phift, Saund seo, 
‘Markanda Matk-rdl neo, 

* When Mangli was queen Maugleshar’s draw was burst ; the bridge of Saund carried 
the god Mérkanda tu Makrél”. 

_ And the logend goes that when queon Mangli ruled at Jia, at the janction of the 
Bess and Pérbati rivera, tue laticr used to be spanned by a bridge at Saund, just above 
tha confluence. When the drum used in the worship of Mangleshar burst the bridge 
Fell, but the idol of M4rkanda, which was on tho bridge when it fell, was carried on the 
timbers of the fallen structure down the river to Makrél whero Mérkenda’s temsle 

now stands: Diack, Xuluhs Dialect, p. 80. 
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In Saraj there are several minor cults of interest. Besides that 
of Jamlu who is identifiable with Jamdagean résht, Méarkanda and 
Shringa! resis are the objects of worship The firmer has threo 
temples That at Manglaur, which derives its name from one name of 
the temple, is also called Kanderi. Fiom ist to 5th Phigan a fair is 
held here every third year, and on the shivrdtrd in Chet a brambhoj 
(frce distribution of food) is celebrated and girls are feasted. On 1st 
Baisékh a jag is held at which the god is taken to the nearest river tu 
bathe. Smal! fairs are alse beld during the first week of Baisdkh. 
During Bh4don the god is invited by all the neighbouring villages, and 
for many nights an illumination is made before him. ‘Throughout Poh 
and Migh the godis shut up in the temple which is re-opened in Phigan. 
Once upon a time, the story goes, a Rané in Manglaur asked a Brahman 
to recite the Chaud+ to him and while he was doing so a séahé appeared. 
Jt was declared that Mdarkanda r¢skz had thus manifested timself, 
and many people became his followers. His fame soon reached ‘he 
cars of R&ji Mangal Sain of Mandi who gave land in mudff for the 
inajtenance of his shrine. After the R4j4’sdeath a ¢+é¢hurdwéra was 
built at Manglaur in his memory, but the exact date of its foundation 
is not known. It contains a stone ,x2ud7, 2 feet high, as well as a 
stone image. Its affairs are managed by a kdrddr by caste a Gaur 
Brahman. A Sarstit »ujdért is employed for worship. The gur is also a 
Brahman. ‘These persons are not celibate and their offices are hereditary . 
A bhog of sweetmeat, ghi, rice ete. is offered daily and a sacred lamp is 
lit every evening. No other shrine is connected with this one. 


The story about Markanda’s other temples is that he is in the habit 
of manifesting himself through his gur, who gocs into a trance on 2nd 
Phagan every year. While in this state he declares that there are 
seven Shivas in Triloknéth in Lébul, who begot seven devotees 
named Markanda: that one of them stayed at his birthplace, while 
the other six came to Rothi Kot. One of them settled in Maklaéhr, 
while the rest set out for Kanglaur. There one cf them carved out a 
principality aud the other four made their way to Baligdd, Fatehpur, 
Mandi and Nur. Ndr was governed by a thdékur whom the devotee 
killed and took possession of his territory. After this Maérkanda dis- 
appeared below the earth, whereupon a pind: of stone appeared. Two 
temples were built at this place. he date of their foundation is not 
known. One of them contains a stone pind: 3 feet high, and the other 
a charivt of the god. ‘heir administration is carried on jointly by a 
kdrddr and the villagers. The pujérz is Bhardaw4j Brahman. Ne is 
net celibate and the succession is governed by uatural relationship. 
Special reverence is prid only to the gur. No special rites are performed 
by the puy4rz. The usage of bkug is not known. No sacred lamp ie lit, 
nor is fire maintaincd. Connected with this are the shriues in Nur 
and Nolu. ‘The annual fair is beld on 19th and 20th Baisakh A 72g 18 
celebrated after every 12 years, at which a few he-goats are sacrificed. 
It generaliy falls in Maghar or Kétak, 


Mérkanda and Devi Bala Durga have a temple at Markanda where 
a fair is held on 5th Ph4gan, and at the Holi it lasts from the end of 


? Popularly called Singa rtszé 
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Chet to the 10th of Bais&kh. Other fairs are also held on 12th and 
15th Bais4kh. During the vuurdira festivals also virgins are fod and 
worship performed. The story is that once a sédhzZ came from Trilok- 
néth and declared that the places should be consecrated to the worship 
of the Devi and Markanda. Accordingly they were installed here. 
The temple was founded in the Dwapar Yug. It contains a stone pendt. 
Its affairs are managed by a Adrddr. For worship a Brahman is em- 
ployed. The kdrdér is a Gaur Brahman and the pusdri a Saérsut. All 
the questions put to the god are answered through a gur. 


Deota Shringa Rikhi in Chaihni has two temples: one in Sikaru 
and the other in Bijepur. The fair at the former is held annually on 
the last day of Baisakh, and at the latter on auy auspicious date in Phagan. 
Besides these, a fair is held.at Banjar on 2nd Jeth. The story is that Sher- 
téngan, a Kanet of Rihlu, was once ploughing his fi-ld on the Tirtitan 
Khad when he heard a volce saying: ‘T will come’. This was repeat- 
ed on three successive days, and on the morning of the last day of Baisikha 
pind: in the image of a man emerged from the Khad and approached the 
man. It directed him to carry 1t to the place where daring the Dw4par 
Yug it had performed asceticism. On tho way it stopped at two places, 
Bijepur and Sikaru, where the teinples were afterwards built. Here a 
chela, during the night, learnt in a vision that the god’s name was Suran- 
g& Rikhi, The temples were founded in the Dwdpar Yug. It contains a 
black stone pend, 24 Feet long. Its administration is carried on by a 
Kanet érddr. A Brahman pu7dr. is employed to perform all the rites. 
His caste is Sérsut and got Dharmfan. A bhog of rice,-dad, milk, ghéi ov 
sugar is offered twice a day, and a sacred lamp is lit every evening. 
Low castes are not allowed to offer any edible thing as b/og, but no dis- 
tinction is made in their offerings of other things. Connected with this 
ure the shrines in Chaihni and Bagi. 


In Saréj Jamlu and Devi Jalpa have a temple at Galun Deora, where 
a fair is held every year from 21st to 28th Phégan, and another from 
21st to 26th S&wan. The naurdéras in Chet and Asauj are also observed 
as fairs. Virgins are worshipped and a pdth is recited. The story goes 
that a sddhdé was found in Galun eitting absorbed in meditation. A 
thakur asked him who he was and whence he came. He replied that 
people called him Jamdaggan Rishi and added that he desired a temple to 
be built in his name. The thd/ur built a temple, but it did not satisfy 
the sédhi who, taking an image of the devi from his hair, said that a 
temple should be built for her residence also. This demand was not 
acceded to; so eventually both were installed in the same temple. It 
Is said to have been built in the Dwéapar Yug, and contains stone pindis of 
the god and,goddess. A silvei club and a silver horse are also kept in it. 
Its administration is carried on by a kdrdd, by caste 2 Kanet, A Brah- 
man pujdre is employed for service in the temple, while tha gur is the dis- 
ciple of the god. These three incumbents are not celibate and the succes- 
sion follows natural relationship. The pujiri’s position is good, but 
Special reverence is paid to the gur who answers all questions put to the 
god, A bhog of sweetme:.t, milk, rice etc. is offered daily, and the sacred 


oP lighted every evening. Connected with this is the shrine in 
Sinch, 
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The principal fair in Sardj tahsil is that of Sing or moro cotreotly 
Shringé Rikhi. It takes place at Banjar, the head-quarters of the 
tahefl on the second of Jeth and lasts from 10 P.M. to+a... Men 
and women dance in crowds, a dance which is called nats. All offerings 
helow two annas, including sweetineats, gr in and fruit, go to tite 
pujdris, those of that amount and above it are credited in the god’s 
treasury. Some 2000 or 8000 people attend the fair. Sweetmeats, 
fruit and clothes are given to relatives, especially to women. Men and 
women swing on handolds, sing the songs called jhanihotis and make 
other forms of merriment. A considerable amount of trade also takes 
place. 

THE cunt oF JaMLU (JAMDAGGAN). 


The cult of Jamdaggan Rishi is widespread in the Kangra hills, 
the temple at. Baijnath heing dedicated to him. In Kulu he is especial- 
ly worshipped at Malina, the remote valley whose people are called 
RabDro. 


The following is a list of his temples in Kulu proper :— 


Name of god. Site of temple. Date of fair, 











Deota Jamlu oe | Kharou Mandir in. Kothi | 10th of Maghar, fall moon day of Ma- 

Malénn. ghar, one day in the dark half of Poh, 
one Thursday in Migh, one day in 
the light half of Magh, one in the 
light half of Phigan, 8 days in 
Phégan, 2 in Chet, 10 in the light 
half of Chet, 1st and 2nd of Baisikh, 
one in the light half of Baisdkh, 1st: 
of Jeth, lst of Har, 3 days in the 
light half of Siwan, 31st of Sdwan to 
6th of Bhidon, Sheori Shankrdnt for 
2 days, 5 in the light half of Asauj, 
and let of Katak. 


Dera Jamlu Saman in} Zkdam of Phagan sui lasting 4 days, 

Soman. 1st of Chet, 1st of Bhddon, lasting 4 
days, and full moon of Maghar for 2 
days. 


Dera Jamdaggan Rishi in| One lasting 4 days from the #kddsht 
Sati. of the light half of the month, an- 
other on let of Chet, a third lasting 
4 daysin Bhddon, and a fourth 2daya 
on the full moon day of Maghar, 
Decta Jamia wae 
Dera Daifri in Daifri ... | 4 days in the light half of Phdgan, 2 
from Ist Chet and Baisikh, 4 days 
from lst Bh&don, iu Siwan, and 2 
daya on the full moon day of Maghar. 


Dera Shangchar in Shang-|7 days on the tkédehi of the light 
char, half of Phdégan, 2 days beginning 
on Ist of Chet, 1st of Baistkh, and 
Ist of Bhidon, lasting 4 days, 
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Name of god. Site of temple. Date o! fair. 
















Dera Shegli Jamlu in] 4 days on the tkadehé «f the lignt half 

Shaigli, of Phagan, 2 days on the lst of Chet 
and Bais4kh, 4 days on lst Bh4don, 
‘end in Séwan, 


Phdégli from 7th to Ith Phégan, 
Khauni Phdgli on Ist of Chet, and 
Béwan jufra on let Bhidon, 


Dera Sakho Sah in Parain| Baisikh and Phégan 


Dera Japidazgan Rishi ...j 1st of Bhidon, fall moon day of 
Maghar, 9th of the light half of 
Phégan, aud lat of Chit, 

Deota Jamlu 2] Diari Norol in Jagat Sukh} Phégan and Chet, a Sdéwan fatra in 
Saivan and Bhadon, and a fair on the 
full moon day of Maghar. 


Dera in mausa Shish ... | let Ba‘eékh and 24th Siwan. 


Dora in Jamdaggan Rikbi | th Baiedékh, 
Ursu village. 


Péshi Dora or Khalangoha | 7th Phagan and Ist to 7th Baisékh 
Dera in Pdshi. also Rakbryi Punidn. 


Jamdaggan Rishf’s temple| On the itkddshé and dwddehs of 
in Neri, Phagun, 1st of Chet and Bhédon, and 
on tho full moon day of Maghar, 


Dera in village Sis... | 12th Bh4don, 8rd Phégan, and lst and 
‘ 3rd Buisdkb. 


Deota Jamlu Bada-| Dera Deota Janda: .. {8 days from tho tkddsht of the light 

geran . half of Phagan, Ist of Chet for 2 
days, Ist of Baisékh for 2 days, Ist 
of Bhddon for 6 days, in S4wan, aud 
on the full moon day of Maghar for 
2 days, 


Deota Jamin Babarka} Naroli re Deri ... | 5 days in the light half of Phdgan, 2 
: in the light part of Chet, 3 days on 
tho let of Bhidon, and scohhad bir 
ptja for one day. 


Deote Jamlu Gajjan Gajjan Dore .. | let of Chet. 
Wala. 


Decta Jamiu Karjan | D .. | Phdgit in Mégh on tne thddshé of 

Wala, ey res Bae the Inter snotith for 2 days, phdglé 
on the fuli moon day of Chet, Sdwan, 
jatva from let to 4th of Bhddon, and 
in Maghar on the full moon day. 


Deota Jamlu | i y K: i... |Onthe seddstt of the light half of 

u Kasheri } Bora Jamia Kasberi Chien for 3 days, let of Baingkh 
for 2 duys, Ist of Ch.t for 2 days, lat 
of Bbédon for 4 days, and !p% of Asanj 
for 2 days. 


EEE 
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Name of god. Site of temple. Date of fair, 










Deota Jamlu Kulang} Dera Jamlu .. | 7th of Phégan till 10th and Séwan 
jdtra on let Bhédo», 


Jeota Jamlu Majachh | PAdali kaunt, phdgli and Sd-vau jdtra 
on 7th Phdgan, Ist Chet, ond Ist 
Bh4don, respectively. 


. 


Shakobri Jawlu Mehr Bari On the Holi in SAwan and on the 
naaumi o1 Maghar. A large gathor- 
ing also takes place every third year 


in Sdwan, 


Deota Jamla Soil Wéla| Dheri Naro) .. | 5days in Bhédon, phagli in Phégan 
and Chet, dhara peyant in Asanj 
and pone for 2 days in Maghar. 


Dern Jamlu we | Lkeideht and dwddsht of the Hrht 
halt of Chet, lst Friday of Bhidon, 
and Ist of Bhadon. 


Doota Jamlu Tapri ... 


Deota Jamlu fos Deota Jamia «| Tuesday of tha light half of Bhddon, 

In Mandi the tradition is much the same In that State most of 
the deotds are richéy or saints of Hindu mythology, but others are 
named after the hills on which their temples stand. Devis, especially, 
control rain, like Phagni Devi in Chohér an‘ so do Narain and Pusakot. 
The two latter also dislike smoking. Tandi, Laogli and Tungasi are 
well-known deities in Mandi Sar4j. Bardérta Deo, whose fair is held 
on Sdwan 2nd on Lindi Dhar or ridge, is effective in curing barrenness 
in she-buffaloes.} 

But the Devi-cults in Mandi are of a higher type than those of a 
mere rain-god. Srividya or Rajeshwari is not only popular but ancient 
as the old Rajas used to worship her, Bagla-mukhi or the heron-faced 
Devi is affected by the parokrts of the ruling family. She wears yellow 
and holds a club in one hand, in the other a demon’s tongue. Like 
Srividya, Béla and Téra have four arms, but their attributes are different. 
K4lf assumes many forms Dichhat Brahmans are her chief devotees, 
and her shrine is on the large tank at Mandi. Less orthodox devis are 
Shikéri or the huntress in Nachan, who dwells on a lofty hiil and is 
fond of the blood of goats, Tunga in Sanor who is angered by evil deed: 
and when offended kills people by lightning, and Nawahi in whose ho- 
nour a great fair is held on Baistkh 5th at Anantapur, where her temple 
is surrounded by many smaller ones of some antiquity.? The ruling 
family of Sukot has been Jong under the protection of Devi. Réjé 
Madan Sain removéd his capital from PA4ngua on her warning him in @ 
dream that it was her ancient asthén and by her Gardr Sain was ad- 
monished against his disloyal, though apparently hereditary, paru/sts 
who were ex-communicated by his successor and were not re-instated for 
some time. “ 


1 Mandi Gasetteer, pp. 40-1. 
* 1b., pp. 39 and 41. 
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In this State Hindu women observe the chirya-durat on the 3rd - 
the bright half of Bhadon. This fast is kept by eating no eee 
on a heaith and no plantains, but only milk und other fruits ele 
5 of silver and 20 or 25 of mud, are prepared, the former being oe i 
and adorned with silver ornaments and a cold no e-ring put in the ne 
of each, and then given to Brahmans, while the mud _images are even 
to children. Pdrbati by observing this rite obtained shive. ee ie 
spouse and women still observe it to ensure lone life to their husbands. 


The following are some temples in Kfngra which cannot be classt- 
fied with any certainty :— 





Name of god. Site of temple. Date of fair. Tmages, etc. 
Mandir Béwa Bhipa | Réjpat va. | Jegh Ist It contains imoges of 


in Pargor. The story 
iy that the Bdwa be- 
foro his death desired 
hie heirs to burn his 
remaine at this place 
This was done-and his 
tomb erected where the 
present mandtr stands, 
There ig also 3 dharm- 
sdla in its precincts, 


the Béwa carved ona 
stone. Worsbip is per- 
formed morning and 
evening, fAalwa being 
offered a3 bhog every 
morning. 


ir tains a tomb on 
ir Bawa Daya Gi hman |The fair on 3rd] It conta e 
Meee he Bai rae Jeth has been held} which Se as its 
used fo live in the for 20 years. It| stone pines ae 
Duilding ; so when Te is patrotiized most-| shankar, 2 sp: : 


died his tomb was built ly by tho villagers. 
here. He porsessed a 
good knowledge of 
Sanskrit. The temple 
was rebuilt of brick in 
S. 1914 by a disciple. 

Goriyn Sidh’s mandir Abdlit Gaséfn,,. | Feth Lith 
at Sidhbari, A Raj. 
put sept lived at this 
spot, and owing to the 
attacks of Bhats of 
Chamba they resorted 
to a Goriya Gesdfn 
vho lived at their gate, 
He bade them cnat 
themselves into a well, 
and he himsclf follaw- 
ed their oxample, aftor 
he }.ad covered it with 
& stone slab. Shortly 
after the curse or khod 
of the dead men tor- 
mented the villagers 
who began to _propiti- 
ate and worship them 
as their family deities 
or kilja. Another 
story is (thai benonth | 
the Sidh’s image is a 
deep hole meant for 
Teceiviuy the water of 
4 liLation. 


The atone imnge of the 
Sidh is a span high. 
Bread or rice in the 
morning, ilk or gram 
in the evening form the 
bhog. 


1 Suket Gagetteer, pp. 8, 12 nud 22. 
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Name of god. Site of temple, Date of fair, Lmagea, etc. 

Thékar’ Guptushar’s we The stono image lies 
mandér'in Kiad Mae under a large slab of 
nuniin Ganhéra, Owes stone and is 4 fingers 
its origin to the same high | 
Gosafn. . 

Tirti to Rai Singh of | Brahman, cof! Hép 6th. The tem.| Rice in the morning and 
Chamba «ho tell in|. fpot, -otar ple contnius an bread in the evening 
battle against R. Par-} Bashist. idol of Mahddev | is offered as bhog ; soak- 
késh Chand of Goler Rémeshar. ed gram or fruit is alao 


and Sensér Chand 
Katocb in S. 1860. 


used in worship. It is 
said while the Raja 
was dying, he smeared 
his had with his own 
blood and marked it ov 
a stone, over which a 
smaller temple was rajs- 
ed, Here lamps are lit 
on the fair day. 

Worship ie performed 
morning and evening, 
but a bhog of halwa is 
offered only once a 
year, at the festival, 
Connected with this is 
the same Béwa’s shrine 
at Nandpur at whicha 
fair is held simuliane. 
ously. 


Mandir Bawa Janti Dés : 
in Matar. Founded Khatri - | Hép Lot 


in Sikh times. 


— 


The temple contains a 
stone {wage of Apera, 
the fairy, 14 onbits 
high. By its side is a 
pind: 


Mandér Apsara Kund,? | prahmad, enste 

Hindu women mostly} falar, got Ko- 
frequent this temple} ging, ” g 
aud offer fresh grain ; 
during Phdgan, Chet, 
Baisékb, Jeth and 
Hay. It is also fre- 
quented by people of 
the neighbouring 
towns, who often bathe 
in tle kund or spring, 
which is fed hy the 
Gupt Ganga with water 
from the Ban Ganga, 


a 8 is 

At the mandir of Ajia Pélin Teri no fair is held, Ajia Pé] was 
a Raja of Ajmer, who was adored by the people of this place. In his 
lifetime he enshrined a small image which was eventually worshipped 
as the Rajé himself. The temple has existed for 400 years, hut the 
old building was replaced by one of masonry under Sikhu Bralman 


Pal 60 years ago. It contains a conical stone 2 spans high called Ajia 


Tn conclusion, attention may-be called to the side lights often cast 
on history by the legends and oceasionally by the records of these 
temples. Thus the story of Udah Devi’s temple at Bhagwéra is that 

* The mandir of Fldh Madér is connected with it and all offerings made by #uhain- 


madan women bathing in the & (rs who are the 
ganrdlansof the aivtne: he Kung are taken by the Mubammadan fagérs 
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once it was revealed in a vision to R4&j4 Tej Chand that he should vo to 
Basan, where she woul:l appear, and worship her there if he desired to 
regain territory lost to the Rajé of Mandi. Pefore long he achieved a 
complete success When the news of his defeat reached the Rajé 
of Mandi, he carried away !y stealth the Devi’s image in a pilkt, but 
when it reached the Kangra boundary the bearers, to tuke a rest, placed 
it on the ground, and when they tried to lift it up again they could not 
do so, So they left it there and took their way homewards. In the 
morning the Kangra men came and tried to carry it back, but equally 
in vain. So Raj Tej Chand erectel this temple at the spot and there 
the fair has been held ever since. The date of foundation is not known. 
The temple stands on a raised chabiitrz. It contains a stone pindé of the 
goddess, the height of which is only equal to the breadth of 2 fingers. 


Tast of wnelassed deotis tn Kulu. 








Name of god. Bite of temple, Date of fair. 
—— —_— 
Baradhi Ber Nandi Dera Ist Baisdkh, in Bhddon, let Asanj. 
duriug maurd'ras, 1st Poh, Ist 
Phagan, and in Phégan, 
Berruthan Nerraithan in K. Mahd- | From end of Phégzn to let of Baisdkh, 
rhjo, from end of Chet to beginning of 
Baishkh, from end of Séwan to 
beginning of Bhddon. 
Panj Bir Dera In Séwan and Baiedkb. 
Bir Nth ... | Dera Bir Néth \androl in| Full moon in Maghar avd on the 
K. Poshaon, janam-ashtami 
Geuhri Dera Deota Sauhri Ist Chet, 1st Bnisdkh, let and 2nd 
Asauj. and festivals during light 
half of Sdwan and on 15th Phigan. 
Bfr Néth Dera Bir Néth Dachani in| 12th of Baiedkh and full moon of 
Dorah, Maghar. 
Guahri Lakri Shiva Ist of Baisakh, Chet and Asan]. 
Bir Nath or Gahri .. | Dera Deota Gualiri tn | let of Jeth. 
Biasar, 


Deota Bir Néth 


Dora Bir Nath. 


Gaubri Dera Gauhri in Karain, 
Gouhri Dera ... | 6th Pldgan and 8rd Vaisdkh. 
Gaubri we | Dheri Bhosh Jeth Bir Shiv | 2nd of Chet and one day at the new 


Bir Nuth or Gaubri... 


in Bhosh, 


Gaubri Dora in K. Mabé- 
raja. 


year. 


Ist of Chet and Bais&kb, and on the 
16th of Baigékh. 


ee a 
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Name of god. Site of temple, Date of fair. 






















Bir Nath .. |Dera Sargati Padhir in] ist of Chet, Ist of Jeth, light 
Paugan, half of Siwan, Ist of Asan]. 6th 
of light half of Asauj, 10th (Vasehra) 
of the light halfof Asauj. light half 
of Maghur, 12th of Phigan, and light 
half of Jeti, 
Gauhri or Bfr N&th .. 4th of Bl:adon, lst of Bajsakh, Bhé- 
don und Asauj. and on the day of 
the full moon of Maghar, 


Gauhri or Bir Nath .. | Hatai Dara v.. | 1st of Asanj and 3rd, Sth and 7th of 
dark half of Phagan. 


Basheshar Néth _... | Hatai Dera ... | No fair, 


Ajmal... ... | Ajmal Naraindi ... | lst to 7th Plhégan, 81st Baisékh and 
let Jeth. Every 12 years a yag from 
1st to 8rd Bhadon. 


Amal. ... | Naraindi Pera . | Seven days in the light part of Phigan, 
3rd of Baisikh, lst of Har, and in 
Bhidon. 

Arjan Gophar ». | Arjan Gopha ine wai 

Bania Masho Lain Dera... .. | From Sunday to Thursday in the dark 
half of SAwan and Phagan and or 
let of Migh. 


Changs Shin .. | Chktihan Vera ... | Let to 3rd Seth. 
Damohal + | Maror a 1. | Ist Asanj. 


Dhonbal + | Dera Deota Dhonbal in K.] Friday to Monday in CPhagan 
Hawang. 


Dhonhal + | Dora Dhonbal in K. Bada-{ 11th to 20th of Phagan nnd on 
gara. Tuesday, 


Durbhe Sharshi .- | Pagli Dera, Dhara Dera,| Ist Baisikh, 11th Baisikh, 26th 
; Gahra Dera, Rawarn] Baisdkh, 9th Jeth, on dev satni 
Dera and Mohani Dera. | tkdéds4i in Asanj or Bhddon, 5th Poh 

Donkhra oe | Mewa oes wee | Amdwas in Bhélon. 


Gauhri Mahu Khat ... | Gahri Mahu Khat vee | Shivrdtrt. 


Jagitam ... w | Nardin-di Dera in K.] For three days from let of Baisdkh, 
Badagar. 
Jagti pat 
Jagmats «| Dhara Dera ... ve | Amdwas in Bhadon 
\ 
Kamardan ae In Phagan, on the lst of Asauj and on 
the full moon of Maghar 
Mandasnn 29th Chet, 8th Baisikh, 26th Baistkh 


aud 5th Asauj. 
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Site of temple. Date of fair. 






Name of god. 


















See Kasanti Dera 8rd, 5th, 7th and 8th of the dark half 
Nawaui of Baieédkh, Phézan and Maghar. 
Pith Shakai 7th Bais&k:s and let Asauj. 
avant Dero Narol in K. Bhalat,| Bhog on 11th Baiedkh, 9th or L1th 

Naréin Nabi, Maglar, beth on 9th or 11th Baisdkb, 
naynt panchmi in Bhédon, and par- 
chain on lst Phégan. 

itiepal Lohal Dera in K. Khokhan| 1st of Chet end Baisékh, on the 23rd 
ond 24th of Baisékb, and on the let 
of Séwan and Bhédton, 

aia Talerah Dera or Rirah| 9tb and 10th Baisdkh, 9th and 10th 
Bhéton, ith Baiedkh, llth 


Dera, Dhemol Deota, 
Gausari Dera, Chaniala 
Dera, Pabhiari Kot, 
Pabhiari “ot', Pabhiari 
Parol, Ghat Kot, Kaniargi 
Dera, Kaniargi Mara, 
Kaniargi Kot, and Ru- 
piali Dera in Bhai Rot, 






Bhéilou, dwddeid of Sdwan, lat 
Phaégan, 3rd to 5th Phégan, Ist of 
Chet, and first Buudsy of Séwan, 














12th Bai:akh and 9th Hay.: 






Gury Rosua Dhara in K Dera. 


Rukhri puntéa, birthdoy, shdwan- 
jitra, after 6th and 11th days of the 
Lirthday, jonam-ashf{amt in Bhaédon, 
Kosher jdtra ou lat Asauj, mahta 
jétra on Panu Bhikha ashtami, 
pirchhant jdtra on 1st Phagan, aud 
bér shie jdétra on let Baisékh, 


Kteshi Chashbui Gara Dera 








Besha Mahashui Dera 7th Seth, 

Surajpal .. Dera let of Har. 

Than Panuthi Dera in K. Tard-| Ist of Chet, Baixakh, Sawan, Bhaé:lon, 
par, and Asanj, 

Than Thin Ist of Chet, 7th of Baisékh, and lst 





of Asnuj. 


let of Phaigan, 7th Magh, and Ist 


Dora Deota Thin 
Bl.adon. - 


Thin Balirga 





lst to 9th Phigan and Ist tv 5th 








Thir Mon) Narlan-di Dura 
Bhadou 
Shargan Dera Doota Shargan Ast and 2nd or 3rd of Chet. 
Shubh .., Noardinedi Dera 9th of Phigan 1st of Har, and let of 
, Baisakh. 
Rawal... ... | Dera in Garahan 2nd and 3rd Bhddov. 
Do... ve | Bawal in Veh Ath and LOth Baisdkh. 
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Nauni is a jognt, a malignant demon, who is worshipped at Khopri 
in Térapur kofiz and at Kashénti, a village above Karaun. No other 
deota is worshipped there. She has no image. 


Gramang deofa at Rujag in Chuparsa has two temples (dehru) 
the smaller up the hill-side, the larger lower down. In the light 
halves of SAwan and Maghar he visits the village for a day, and pays 
it a longer visit of three daye in the light half of Phagan, spending an 
hour or two in the upper temple and the rest of the time in the lower, 
He is one of the lesser Nar&ins and though regarded as Parmeshar 
he is not asked for rain, as that is demanded of Phungni deed — in 
Tiun and Mangarh. Gramang Naréin came from Dariéni in Mangarh 
kotht, where he hasa defru. In Gramang, a village in Balh pidei 
Nardin has two dehvus and a bhanddr in which a chhanchi or umbrella 
is kept, but no pind# or image. -No oaths are taken on him, and his 
pujart etc. areall Kanets. The villagers go to Rujag for the fair 
in Phagan and the u/sads, held in Sawan and Maghar, which are 
lesser fétes. Related to this Nardin are Kadrusi Nardin in Tarapur, 
Phalani in Dughi Lag and Hurangu Naréiu in Tandari, Hurangu 
Nardin came from Hurang near Sil Badwaniin Mandi, bus the Kulu 
gods have now no relations in Mandi, though, it is noted, tha Kulu 
people intermarry with those of Mandi. From this part of the valley 
hail fell when the deotas all went to the Dasehra at Sulténpur, so now 
only Hurangu of Tandari, Ghilru Thin’ of Bhuthi in Tarapur and Bhiga 
Sidh of Dughi Lag go to it. 


Kudrdési Nardin has a temple at Bhuthi in p/d¢i Bhaliéni on a sok 
called Dochig where the roal bends to descend to a bridge. He has a 
jach, e.g in Baisdkh ott# or light half, at the same times and places as 
Gilhra Than, though heis a great dvota, ranking above Gramang 
Naréin. Ropri may however be regarded as his head village and he has 
three places there, a dehrs, a mark? and a bhandir. tie also has a temple 
at Chath4ni, a hamlet in pidf? Bhalidni — and one in p/d/t Bhamtir, 
where he is worshipped with Shela Dev. In other villages too he is 
worshipped but not alone, Gauhri Deo and Gramang Narain being also 
worshipped. Deo Gahri ranks below him and his pujdrz ete. are all 
Kanets. He hasa temple at Sulténpur and another, with a bhanddr 
at Brahman village, which contains a ch/atar or canopy and a white 
stone but no murat. 


In Kulu Deo Amal has nine small temples in all, the chief being at 
Jugogi hamlet. 


Another godling Dani, also caited Rachhpél, is worshipped for 
increase of the flocks and for prosperity in genera), asheep or goat being 


1 Gilhrs means goitre und thdén a place where the carth split and a pings emerged. 
Gilhyu Than as a deota has however no apparent connection with goitre, though the water 
of the Sarwari is supposed to canse that disease. Though his temple is at Bhuthi his 
dhanddr ie at Nanndi and there his pujdrs and gur live, while his kdrddr is at Kasherh. He 
has no big fair but utsats on let Baisdkh, Chet and Swan, with dancing, as well as one 
at the new moon in Chet when the new Sambat year b:gins, No villages but Bhuthi, 
Nar&hi, Kasheyb and Ghalidna worship Gilhyu Thin, A thdn can’ be made bv placing @ 
stone under a bhekai bush, and then sacrifices are made at it for good harvests, 


® The marh is 8 place whero lights are placed and food cooked on one day in the year. 
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offered to him. But he is not avoided (?) in any way. A pujdré 
worships him on the sacrificer’s behalf. 

In Kulu Gash deota takes tho place of Kashgi in the Simla Hilts. 
His cult is peculiar to Brahmans and the twicc-born castes, and if one of 
them wishes to injure an enemy, he wears an image of Gash round his 
neck and gets him to eat some of his leavings (jéfha). If he can manage 
this, Gash will surely injure his enemy in some way. But Gash is also 
worshipped at weddings, 

A number of deities exercise similar functions. Such are :— 
Shanghari, Tharu-bateri, Thumbardevi, Suthankal, Karani, Nanhda, 
Tharapere of Shamshi, Montha-Makan, who will at the earnest request 
of clients kill or injure their enemies. 

An aggrieved person will go to a temple, pull out his hair and pray 
that evil may befall his enemies. Such prayers are sometimes heard 
and the life or property of an enemy thereby lost or injured. This is 
called ntkdsa or gil. 

To avert such a curse, the transgressor must placate the man he has 
injured by the chhidra rite, which is thus performed :— 

A piece of usha grass or sarihana is held by the transgressor at one 
end and by the injured person or one of his relations (or in Their absence 
hy an idol of flour or earth made to represent him) at the other. Then 
a Nar or a chela of the local deota asks them to take oath that if so- 
and-so have injured such a one, ‘it is his chAedra,’ and he hereby begs 
his pardon: after this the Nav or chela cuts tho grass in the middle, a 
goat or sheep is sacrificed, and the villagers and relations are entertained. 
Sometimes some barley corns are also thrown over the grass before it is 
cut, 

Preeedence.~Tho principal temple of a Thakur is that of 
Raghinath, near the Rai’s palace at Sult4npur. All the other tAdturs 
are dependent on him and have to make him certain offerings. Origi- 
nally their sdgérs and mudfis were a patt of his mudf: and he allotted 
them as grants in return for presents. 

All the gods have to wait on Raghtndth at Dhalpur at the Dasehra, 
They have also to visit their place of origin (phdylt) in Phégan. At 
the latter ceremony goats are sacrificed and a feast held. 

The minor gods in the villages are subordinate to the god who is 
commonly regarded by one or more fofh/s in which the villages lie as their 
chief god. At festivals and fairs such godlings make certain offerings 
to their superior an he in return supplies them with all thetr neces- 
saries. 
_ _ Subordinate gods.—The following are the subordinates of each god 
in Kulu, namely, Kokal, Chungru, Thomber, Dohangnu, Makal, Mahti, 
Sarmkaul. © They are called his 4d/ax. At ench festival or feast these 
are given a sheep and a pind. 

A superior has the following subordinate deotas :— 

(1) Jagru, (2} Dani, (8) Dobagna, (1) Phangi etc. ; 

These appear to he called, collectively, Jathw, minor godlings or 
second.class deotas.! 

’ Diack, Kulwhi Dialect, p, 50, 
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At the festivals held in the temples and at a wedding or a jag 
these servient deofds are given a dhedu or bakra (a sheep or goat). 


The thdkurs and Shivji do not visit any fair or ¢irath. 


Forms of temples and their appurtenauces.—The forms of the temples 
vary greatly. Sometimes the building, which may have one to five 
storeys, is called a bhanddr or kotht. These are picturesque structures 
in no way differing from ordinary dwelling-houses except that the 
deotds’ houses have larger and stronger timbera to support the floors, 
because there may be one or more above the lowest storey. The images 
are kept in the inner room and in the verandahs the staff and musicians 
are accommodated. There are also many thékurdwéres and shivdlds. 
Stone structures, called siai/, for the most part, they generallv have only 
one storey. In the shast is kept the image of the thékur, Shiv or Devi, 
as the case may be. Attached to the shkar/ are houses for servants and 
menials, 

Other houses or rooms attached to a temple are the deArt, dehkra, and 
mark : but the god only comes to live in them at faire and festivals. ! 


No place for bathing the god exists outside a temple, but a com- 
pound is attached to it for the people to stay in at the fairs or when they 
have to offer prayer or make enquiries at it. This is called the deota’s 
seat and contains a platform for the chela to play on 


In Himri fofh¢ the house in which the image is kept is generally one- 
storeyed,? while the buildings attached to it have from % to 4 storeys. ? 


In Chamba little ‘chapels of ease’ exist. They are called pdduke 
or foot-print pillars and consist of a pile of stones covered by a flat slab, 
on which is carved a trident (¢riszl), with a foot-print on each side 
of it. They are seen by the roadside often at a considerable distance 
from the temple with which they are ccnnected, their object being to 
enable yaseers-by to do obeisance and present offerings, usually flowers, 
to the deity without having to go all the way to the actual shrine. 
They are aleo found in front of temples.* No trace of such pddukas 
seems to exist in Kulu. 


Position of images.--An image of Sri Ramchandar or Raghindth 
should be placed on the right hand, and that of Jénki or Sita on the 
left of Krishna’s. An image of Radhka is also kept in such temples. 
The rule as to placing images to the right or left is based on seniority, 
i.e. a superior god must be placed to the right and a servient one to his 
left hand according to their spiritual positions, 


In a thékurdwiéra it is necessary to have an image of Gardra 
placed near that of the latter : in a shtvala the presence of a bull is 
necessary as Shiv’s vehicle : where there isan image of Ramchandar there 
must be one of Hantimén : and in a devi-dwiila the presence of a lion 
is essential, because they are considered to be the attendants of that god 
or of the goddess. 


» Other hcuece atteched to every temple are the Chicti Devf, Mayh Chugiandi ard 
Kothi Mandhar. 

2 Jn the temples of £a14j, where the number of storeys tnd iccre varices frcm 1} to 7. 
the image is by prefcrerce kept In the noith-castcin rcom, 

§ Clamba Gazelteer, pp. 48-9. 
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Tho pujérs are generally Brahmans, but may be Kanets, Kumhars 
or goldsmiths by caste. All the offerings are placed in the gol’s store- 
house ; the pujdris do not get any share inthem asarue, But Brahman 
or Bhojki pujdr?s often get a share out of the offerings, besides holding 
the revenue-free lands assigned in muéfi to the temple. At Marriages 
one rupee is offered to the local god, but there are no other fixed times 
for making offerings. None of the temple officials are hereditary. 
They hold office only as long as they do their work well, and they are 
liable to dismissal for misconduct. All the secular affairs of a temple 
are controlled by its tdérdér (manager), The b/og presented to the 
image is taken by the pujdri, tenants and other office-holders. All 
offerings are voluntary. The. kdrddr is respected and the tenants 
readily obey his orders. All classes serve the local god according tu 
their callings, but tenants have to render special services, in returu for 
which they are allowed the drum and other temple instruments free at 
weddings etc. 


The god is usually worshipped twice a day, except when his idol is 
shut up in the st»re-house, in which case worship is only held twice u 
month, on the Ist and 20th.! 


The Zalu.--For this rite the villagers open a subscription list and 
on the day fixed by the deofa at their request the ceremony begins with 
the ordinary Ganesh peija. A jar full of water is placed in the dcota’s 
compound and a mandap (a place for him to sit) is prepared, and the 
naugrahe (nine deotds) worshipped. A stick of the rathdl tree 1} hdths 
long is set up by the deota’s than (resting place). This is followed by 
shdnte-hawan and the sacrifice of a sheep to the xaugrahs. A large fire 
(jagra) is lit and the cheda on a sheep’s hack goes thrice round the fire 
and then the sheep is thrown across the fire and killed. A large rope 
of straw anda woullen thread are wrapped round the stick, stuck near 
the ¢hén (place), and it is then taken out by the people who accompanied 
the deota’s rath, The sorcerer, drummers etc. go round the village 
pitching, setting up a stick in each of the eight directions, sacrificing a 
fish on each. On reaching the spot whence they started, a shduti-havan 
is performed and the paraiit is given dakhshna amounting to anuas 8 or 
Re.1. This part of the ceremony is called shénd or sutarbandh. 


Early next morning a Dagi (called the sathid/:), with an empty 
helta (basket) on his back and a fowl in his hand, followed by the 
deotd’s sorcerers and other people dancing and singing, visits each house 
in the village: every household offers a piece of cloth to the sorcerer 
and satndja (7 kinds of grain), wool and nails are put in the A¢lta which 
the jathidl¢ carries. After going through the village the party pros 
ceeds to the nearest river or stream, and there a pig, « fowl, a fish and 


1This may acccunt for the auspiciousnoss of the unmber 25. Sometimes a fantar is made 

80 that the figures in each line, whether added perpendicniarly or leagthways, make 20. 
Thia is called tho b/sa fantay and as the proverb goea:— 

Jieke ghar ho jantar bisa, 

Us ke ghar men pant bharen jal Hsa; 
but few kuow this fantar and it is very diitcult to make it complete (ed4 karna). It is 
Worshipped for the first time duriug aa eclipso or on somo other auspicious day with 
mantras, and when sfdh.or complote it is carefully picsorved im the house and worshipped 


et every festival, 
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a crab, brought with them, are killed and the jathedl: throws the filta 
into the watér: this finishes the ceremony and the party returus to the 
deotd’s goh, where the parokst is given annas 8 or 4 at Jeast as dakhehna. 
The villagers entertain each other, sur or /ugri being drunk. 


As in the Simla Hills, the ghardgnz, which consists in killing a goat 
and worshipping the family priest at home, is observed in Outer Saraj. 
But in Kulu the ghardsnt' jag is unknown and another ceremony, tho 
sutarbandh, takes its place : the parohst and local god’s chela are invited, 
the former performs the shdnlt-hawaz and the latter arranzes for the 
bails sacrifices: a stick or peg (of rakhdl, ‘yew’) is stuck at cach corner 
of the house and a rope made of rice-straw tied to them: a sheep and 
a goat are sacrificed. The yarohst gets from annas 4 to 8 as dakhshna 
and when the ceremonies are finished a feast is given, and all the people 
(even the twice-born) drink sur and /ugrz. 


Four branches of a kely tree are pitched in the form of a square 
tied at their tops with a piece of cloth, this is called kéhtka.? Beneath 
it the pyaroket performs the shdntt-hawan, and aman selected from the 
Nar caste performs the chiidra’ shdéuté ceremony with a wooden drum. 
The Nar together with his wife and an unmarried girl of that caste and 
the deota’s sorcerers dance before the deota:a turban and some cash 
by way of dakshhna are given tu the Nar and a dopatia to the Nar 
girl. The fair lasts all day, people offering pice, fruit and flowers to 
the deota and joining with the Nar in the performance of the ehhrdra. 
In the evening the deotd’s chela shoots the Nar with ah arrow in tha 
breast, making him insensible and a rupee is putin his mouth. He is 
taken into the /.jAvka with two yards of cloth on his body asa shroud, 
and the chelas by reading mantars and burning dip (incense) restore. 
him to his senses. This jag is celebrated during the shukla paksh (fall 
moou days) of Jeth at Shirrak in Kothi Raisan, every second year in 
memory of K4li Nfig deota. The other deo¢és can only afford to per- 
form this fag at considerable intervals. 


When rain is wanted a feast is given either by the saminddrs 
themselves or by the local deota. In the latter case the cost is met from 
the deota’s treasury, in tho former from sulscriptions raised by the 
zamtnddrs themselves. The feast is called paret pijan, phungne or jogne. 
A lamb is sacrificed on a hill, jogni deotais worshipped, and a flat 
stone adorned with flour, pivgs of dung, and the heart of the lamb be- 
ing offered to the jogut. Formerly the Raj& used to pay for such feasts, 
but now local deities or the zaminddrs do so, 


The phungus is also cailed ¢ikar-fag, which is thus described :—The 
villagers vo up a hill, taking with them a lamb, goat or sheep: there 
they worship the yogutand painting a large flat stone with different 
colours spread over it the liver of the animal brought with them, as an 
offering to the jogns. 

To preserve a heap of grain a large sickle and a psu? (ball) of flour 
gre placed on top of it. When a new animal ie brought home branches 


1 Fr, ghar wuaené, 
>In Kulu called kaif I think, or thas, Sauck, haya, oxpiation, 
* We shall come across the chAidra later. 
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of the bhekhal after being touched by the animal are buried beneath a 
large stone. Great precautions are taken in bringing grain home durin 
the bhadra nakehatra, If the crops are very good the grain heap Is 
worshipped, a goat killed preferably on the threshold anda feast held. 
In Inner Sarfj the land is also worshipped on the Sumwdrd amdwae 
in Bh4don, in addition to the goat sacrifice and a hawa» performed. If 
in a piece of land the seed does not germinate, while round it if does 
a goat is killed on the spot and its head buried there so as to get rid of 
the evil which prevented the seed from coming up. o 


The ceremony of jagru jaz is performed when on account of illness 
offerings have to be made to the deofa. On the evening preceding it 
men, women, children go to the temple, pass the night in dancing and 
singing. Early next morning the necessary offerings are made, a goat 
is sacrificed and Brahmans are fed. 7 


Release from an vath can be secured by observance of the ckiidra 
or chhua kholud rite. This is practically similar in all parts of Kulu, 
In Inner Saréj the consent of the local god being first obtained, a feast 
is held at which the parties at enmity with each. other are made to eat 
together. This feast ia called Brahim bho7. Or both parties contribute 
one goat each and some flour to the local god’s temple, loaves are prepar- 
ed and given to those present. This is called chhua kholnd ov ‘ re- 
conciliation’. 


In Himri /ofhs both parties go to the temple of the village god 
and worship the earth there: the god is offered Ps. 18 and a goat, 
which is afterwards killed, and a feast is given: thus the two parties 
are reconciled. 


The abandonment of property. —When the owner of a house has no 
son, or if he or his family are constantly ill, or his cattle do not prosper, 
or if a chela declare that some demon or sogax lives there, he abandons 
it as inauspicious. He will also show some earth from inside it to the 
deota’s sorcerer, and if he too confirms his doubts he will promise to offer 
land, a house or cash to the god, provided the latter helps him to sur- 
mount the trouble. If the calamity is got rid of, the promise mast be 
fulfilled by gifting the land ete. to the god. 


If the gur or sorcerer of a deota declares a thing to be needed by 
any demon or god, it is alandoned in his name or stored in the local 
god’s bhanddr (treasury). 


First fruits. The usages regarding first-fraits are variously des- 
eribed. Speaking generally, food is givén to Brahmans, sédhus and the 
local god before fresh grain is used by cultivators. In Inner Saraj high 
easte people offer come of the new grain before they use it, and when it 
is brought home incense is burnt and a lamp lit before it is stored. In 
Kulu proper some of the new grain is thus oflered and the Brahmans 
eto. are also fed. Then the neighbours and relations invited for the 
occasion are fed, and the guests say ago Ld do,‘ give in future too ’ ; 
and the spirit in reply. says ago bit kkdo, ‘eat in future too’, On this 
occasion sometimes goats are also killed, while Kancts and other Sudras 
drink Jugri and sur. 
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The chela of a deota ig also invited after the Rabi and some ears of 
barley are offered to the god through him ; a goat or sheep is killed and 
a general feast (sa/kor)' is held in Jeth. Again at the Kharif a subscrip. 
tion list is opened for the purchase of a goat, which is sacrificed over the 
god and a feast is neld just as after the Rabi. This is called gsdrs. 


Equally various are the beliefs regarding cracks in the soil and other 
omens. The bejivdrs is called waliyats, and an of or khol is called Lhdman 
in Kulu. Both are inauspicious, and to avert the evil a sheep or a goat 
is killed on the spot and in the case of a crack its head and legs are 
buried in it. 


But in Inner Saréj, where a crack is called éasndre, only one 
which occurs at the sowing of the Rabi crop is considered inauspicious, 
one in the Kharif not being so regarded. In the former casea Brahman 
is fed or a goat is killed and its head buried in the crack. In Himri 
kothe (Outer Sar4j) a crack which suddenly appears in a field is called 
halus. 


But an abnormally good crop is sometimes considered inauspicious, 
aud a goat is sacrificed to avert its evil effects—such as death or other 
injury. If one stalk brings forth two ears it isa good omen‘ as is 
also a bird building its nest in a field out of ears taken from it. But if 
it build its nest elsewhere than in the field from which it took the ears 
the omen is unfavourable. 


In Kulu if a snake (s¢¢n/u) cross in front of the ploughshare or 
both oxen lie down when ploughing, or if blood comes at the milking of 
a cow, it is considered an unfavourable omen, and the owner’s death or 
sume other evil is feared. Jap and péth are used to avert it. 


Tuesday and Friday are auspicious days for commencing ploughing 
in either harvest. Indeed Tuesday is considered best for beginning any 
agricultural work, bat the rule is not strictly observed. Cattle are not 
sold on a Wednesday, Thureday and Sunday. 


When going on a journey, paying a visit to superiors or to court, 
it is well to meet a jar full of water, any loaded man or animal, any one 
with fruit or game, or a dead body. On the other hand an empty jar, 
basket, or basin and sneezing are bad omens, 


At the mandtr of Chambhi deofd in Randal two fairs are annually 
held on the 7th Baisikh and on a date fixed by the people in Maghar. 
At these all visitors are fed free. The «tory is that all the Rénds, 
save one of Somibadgani, were killed by this god, who then took up 
his abode in the dense forest at Randal, Here he manifested himeelf 


1 Salhar:? on let (S5jd) of Jeth, Diack, p. 87. The offerings to the deo/a are essen 
lial, feeding Brahmans being optional. At the harvest-home in Kulu no ceremony is 
performed, 

*Or brjendrs batdi, which strictly speaking means a gap between two furrows into 
which no seed happens to have drop 

® The idea seems to be that harm will only result if a he-goat is not sacrificed, as in 
default death or other harm is to be apprehended. 

* But it is also ssid s— 

Two cobs sprouting out of one ear, the falling of a heap of grain on the Ahiymangdh 
or of # pile of loaves, is considered insuspicious and some eacrifice is made {0 avert the evil, 
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tn the usual way—a Brahman’s cow uccd to yield her milk to a black 
indi in the forest. One day the Brahman saw this and inferred that 
the pindi was possessed of miraculons powers, so he told his Réné, 
who with his wife and family went to the spot and paid their devotions 
to it. ‘he date of the temple’s foundation is not known. It contains 
the black pivdi, a foot high and 4 in cireumference, as well as carvings 
of many deities. Silver and brass masks are kept in the temple. 
Its administration is carried on by a Brahman férddr, by got a 
Gautam. The pujdrt is also a Brahman, by go¢ a Gautam also. 
Neither is celibate and succession is governed by natural relationship. 
The gur receives special reverence, but the rites are performed b 

the pujdri. Bhog of rice, milk, giv etc. is offered daily, and the 
sacred lamy is lit morning and evening at the times of worship. At tke 
fairs he-goats are sacrificed. No distinction is made in the offerings of 
different Hindu castes, but low castes are not permitted to offer any 
edibles. No other shrine is connected with this. 


At the other mandir of Chawnnbhiti at Kasholf two fairs are held, one 
on Ist Jeth and the other on the chaudasin Maghar. To both other 
gous are invited and fed free. The story is that Chambdé had three 
brothers, all bearing the same name. One night the Rand of the tract 
saw a light at a distant place which he visited next morning, and here 
found astone as white as snow which he brought home. After a time 
he fell ill and went as usual to Ambika Devi to pray for his recovery. 
‘The goddess directed him to propitiate her son, the white stone, which 
he did. He enshrined it in a temple built on a site where 7 Brahmans 
had once dwelt and where 7 jsdéman trees also stood. The date of its 
foundation is not known. It contains a black stone image, 8 feet 
high. Two silver masks are kept on the god’s chariot. Its adminis- 
tration is carried on by a Kanet hdrddr, by got a Bhargdé. The pujdrz 
is a Brahman, got Bhardawé4j. He is not celilate, and the succession 
is governed by natural relationship. Special reverence is paid only 
to the god’s disciple because he nods his head and answers all questions 
put to the god. The use of charas is not known. A dhog of gli, rice, 
milk and sugar is offered daily. The sacred lamp is lit in the morning 
andevening at the time of worship. No distinction is made in the offer- 
ings of Hindu castes, but the low castes are not allowed to offer Shag. 
No other shrine is connected with this. 


At the mandir of Dakhnashiri in Nirmand! an annual fair ie held 
on the satmw~in Bhédon. This god is said to have come from the Deccan 
and settled here after he had killed a demon which was a terror to the people. 
After his death the temple in which he was enshrined was built. The 
date of its foundation is not knowu. It is of stone and wood, and 
contains a stone image 3 feet high. Its affairs are managed by a 
Brahman hdrdér who is generally appointed by a committee of the god’s 
Votaries. He is by caste a Bhat, got Kashab. The puydrt is a 
Brahman. Succession is governed by natural ielationship. No lhog 
18 offered to the god, and the sacred lamp is lit only jn the evening. No 
distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. No 
other shrine is connected with this. 


* For the inscriptions at Nimand sec Cirgua Inscriptions m Indicaram, 
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At the mandér of the Chaurdsf Sidh at Pekhri‘ fairs are Leld on 
3rd Phagan and 3rd Baisékh every year. Once a shepherd grazed as 
thikur’s sheep near a tank, As he felt thirsty he went to drink at it and 
saw an image emerge from the water. In the evening he took this 
image home and gave it to his master, the ‘Aé/ur, who kept it for some 
days in a niche in his house-wall until one day it occurred to him that 
a temple ought to be built in its honour. So he founded this temple 
and called it Chaurdasi after the village. The date of its foundation is 
not known. It is built of stone and wood and contains images of gold 
silver and brass. ‘The stone image taken out of the tank is also installed 
in it Its affairs are managed by a &drddr, by caste a Kanet, got 
Késhab. The pujéri is also a Kanet: They are married and are always 
of this caste. Bhog of ghi &c. is offered in the morning only, but a 
sacred lamp is kept burning all night. The low castes are not allowed to 
offer edible things. Seven shrines are connected with this ore. 


Deota Jaléndi’s annual fairs are held on Ist SAwan and at the Diwali 
in Magbar. The tradition is that once a ¢hé#ur, named Pairam, daily 
went tobathe in a pool ealled Mausarowar. One day the god manifested 
himself and the /Ad/ur begged him to accompany hin to his house. To 
this he agreed and there the god was seated at a place in a grove of oak 
(Ahurshzé trees). Temples were eventually built at these places and called 
after the names of the trees &e. The date of their foundation is not known. 
There are 4 images of the god. ‘The stone pind? is 4 foot high ; the bust. 
is made of brass ; the third is of stone and 24 feet high ; and the fourth is 
the chariot of the god. The temple administration is earricd on jointly by 
the villagers and a /drddr who is also its pujdré, By caste he is a Nolu 
Kanet. Ile is not celibate. A bog of flowcrs, scent: &c, is offered in 
the morning at the time of worship. No lamp is lit nor is sacred fire 
maintained. No distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu 
castes. Connected with this are the shrincs of Kandu Shailtor, Baram- 
garh, Bag Deora and Sarahan. 


Mindtr Khudijal in Deohrit.—The tradition is that in forme? 
times a fidkur, named Thala, bad a cow called Kailri who used to 
yield her milk to a black stone pindé in Khadi village. Her master, 
enraged at his loss, determined to break the pénd#, but the cow told him 
that the pid? should not be broken as Jamdaggan rishi had manifested 
himeelf to it, but he ignored her warning and struck the pénd:, No 
sooner had he done so than he died on, the spot, owing to the r:shf’s 
miraculous power. So the people took to worshipping it and eventually 
a temple was built on this spot. The date of its foundation is not known. 
It contains a black stone pondi, 2 feet high. [ts administration is car- 
tied on by a Kanet Avirddr. The pujéri isa Brahman, by got a Bhar- 
dhw4j. He is not celibate. A sacred Jamp is kept burning all 
through the night, No distinction is made in the offerings of different 
Hindu castes, but a low carte man is not permitted to offer edible 
things. No other shiite is connected with this one. Yor 11 days end- 
ing with the pzranmdsi in Sdwan or Bhadon the fair is in full swing. 
The place is also enlivened by visitors at the Diw4li. Small faire sach as 
ee or Chigrahi are held on Ist and 16th Phégan, 9th Baichkh and 20th 

r 
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Deota Chambha has a temple in Deogi. The story goes that on the 
site of the present temple a cow used to yield her milk to a small black 
stone set in the ground. One day this was noticed by a herdsman who 
followed the cow. He returned home and told the people of his town all 
about it They went to the spot and found his tale was true, so they 
founded a temple in which the image was enshrined. The exact date of 
its foundation is not known, but traditioa says that it was built in the 
Tretiya Yug. It contains a smooth, black stone image, 24 feet high. 
The temple walls are decorated with various pictures and busts of brass 
and silver are also kept in it. A Kanet Adrddr manages its affairs. He 
is married. The puzéri is always recruited from the Brahmans. He is 
not celibate either. The gur is held in greater respect than either the 
hdrddr or puzgdrt. The use of chavas is not known. Bhog is offered 
daily to the god. A sacred lamp is lit daily morning and evening when 
worship is held in the temple. No distinction is made in the offerings 
of different Hindu castes, but low castes are not allowed to offer edible 
things. No other shrine is connected with this one, The annual fairs 
are beld on 11th Baisdkh, 12th Buddon, and on 2ud, and 3rd Asauj. 
Illustrations are also displayed on the Diwali in Maghar. 


Pubhari, the god on the Jalori Pass, has 5 temples called after the 
names of the villages in which they are situate. At these annual fairs are 
held : at Kotarshu on 12th Baisékh, 12th S4wan,on the Diw4li in Maghar, 
and on the lst of Phégan; at Dim on 20th Sawan; at Jalauri on 15th 
Sawan and 8rd Katak ; at Kandr on 8rd Phégan ; and on 18th Bais&kh 
at Sariwalsar. The story is that a man of Kota Thirshu chanced to find 
a metal mask which bade him enshrine it in a suitable place. So a temple 
was built and :he mask placed in it. ‘The dates of the fairs were fixed 
by a committee of the villages in which shrines were erected. The stone 
image is 14 cubits high. The date of foundation is not known. Its 
affairs are managed by a Kanet #drdér. Under him are a bhanddért 
(store-keeper), a gurand puri, all Karaunks. They are all married. 
Special reverence is paid to the gur. A bhog of rice, meat &c. is offer- 
ed daily, anda sacred lamp lit in the evening. No distinction is made 
in the offerings of different Hindu castes. Connected with this are the 
shrines in Kot, Dim aud Jaun. 

Koneri deota has a temple in Kuinri. His main fair is held an- 
aually at the Diw4li in Maghar, and it is followed by small fairs called 
chénd and thérshu, on 1st and 16th Phégau, 9th and 20th H4r. The 
story is that Karm Deo, a Brahman of the village, used to bathe daily in 
a spring. One day he found a black stone or pings in the water which 
said it was Bids rishi and had come from Kuinri. He worshipped it 
and his example was followed by others. Eventually a temple was 
built, but the date of its foundation is not known. It contains a black 
stone pinds, 24 feet high. Its adminiatration is carried on by a Kanet 
kdrdér. The pujdri is always recruited from the Brahmans. His got 
is Bhérdhw4j. He is not celibate. A sacred lamp is lighted in the 
evening at the time of worship and kept burning the whole night. No 
distinction is made in the offerings of different Hindu castes. No other 
shrine is connected with this. : 

No partioular fair is connected with the maadsr of deota Pau}. 
Bir, but a he-goat is sacrificed at the shan&rdnt of Asau) and Phégan. 


GGG 
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The story is that on the site of the present temple a Brahman used to 
meditate, recounting the names of God on bis rosary. One day per- 
chance it fell from his hand and struck against a stone which burst into 
many pieces and from it sprang 5 images each of which told the Brahman 
that they were 5 irs (or heroes) and brothers, adding that people should 
adore them. At this spot a temple was erected in their honour. The 
date of its foundation is not known. It contains 5 brass catvings of 
Bhairon, each $ foot high. Its administration is carried on by a Kanet 
kérddr, by got aK&éshab. The pujdére is a Brahman, by caste a Gaur 
and by got Sérsut. He is not celibate. Special reverence is paid to 
the gur. Bhog is offered on the first of every month and particularly 
on the shankrdnts of Phéyan and Asauj, on which occasions a he-goat is 
sacrificed A sacred lamp is lit every evening for half an hour only. 


Deota Shang Chul has a temple in Kothi Shangarh. Three fairs are 
held annually, one on the 3rd Har at Oamardward, another on the 
lst Aeauj at Nagari, and the 3rd on 8th Phigan at Batéhr. The story 
goes that a cow nsed to yield hor milk to a stone péndé hidden under 
ground. A Brahman observed this aud dug up the place. The pindé 
was found and from tho hole came out a snake which declared that he 
must be worshipped. The date of foundation is not known. All the 
four temples are of wood and stone, One contains a stone pinds, a foot 
high. Jfohrds of gold and silver are also kept in the temple. Its 
administration is carried on by a kdrdér who is also pijdri and gur. 
His caste is Gaur and go/ Séreut. He is not celibate. Bhcg is only 
offered at festivals. The sacred lamp is lit only in the evening. No 
distinztion is made in the offerings of Hindu castes. A low caste is not 
allowed to offer edible things. Connected with this are the shrinés in 
Batéhr, Jiladhura, Dharadeora, Nagari and Lapa. 


Deota Sandeo has 38 temples at which annual fairs are held on the 
last day of Swan, and on the 2nd and 8th of Phigan. On these occa- 
sions « 4aw7m or sacrificial fire is lighted, and the rite is repeated on the 
Qnd Baisékh every year. It is said that three gods sprang from a_hail- 
stone. Two of them carved out principalities in Nohanda, while the 
third took up his abode in Shrikot which had already been occupied by 
the god Mérkanda, so the latter left the place and went to Manglaur. 
After that the people began to worship Sandhu. ‘The dite of the 
temples’ foundation is not known. None of them contains any image, 
but gold, silver and brass mohras (masks) are used in adorning the god’s 
chariot, The administration is carried on by a Kanet Aérddr. The gur 
and pujdrt are also Kanets. Thev are not celibate. Special reverence 
is paid only to the gur. A bhog of rice, ght, milk &c. is only offered 
at festivals, A sacred lamp is lit morning and evening at the times of 
worship. No distinction is madein the offerings of different Hindu 
castes, but alow caste is not permitted to offer edible things. Connected 
with this are the shrines of Nardin, Kandi and Guda Deora. 

The Cults of the Simla Hills. 

The Simla Hill States form a network of feudal States with 
dependent feudatories subordinate to them, and the jurisdictions of 
the local godlings afford a striking reflection of the political conditions, 
forming a complex network of cults, some superior, some subordinate. 
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To complete the political analogy the godlings often have their wazfrs 
or chief ministers and other officials. Perhaps the best illustration of 
this guast-political organization of the hill cults is afforded by the 
following account of the 22 Tikés of Junga. At its head stands 
Junga’s new cult. Junga, it should be observed, is not the family 
god of the Réj4 of Keonthal. That function is fulfilled by the Devi 
Tfra. ! 


Tre Cutt or JuncA.? 


Legend.—The Réj& of Kotlehr had two sons, who dwelt in 
Nédaun. On the accession of the elder to the throne, they quarrelled, 
and the younger was expelled the State. With a few companions he 
set out for the hills and soon reached Jakho, near Simla. Thence they 
sought a suitable site for a residence, and found a level place at Thagwa 
‘in the Koti State. Next morning the Midn, or ‘ prince’, sct out in 
a palanquin, but when they reached Sanjauli, his companions found he 
had disappeared, and conjecturing that he had become a deota, returned 
to Thagwa, where they sought him in vain. They then took service 
with the people of that part. One night aman went out to watch his 
crop, and resting beneath a fem tree, heard a terrible voice from it say, 
‘lest I fall down!’ Panic-strieken he fled home, but another man 
volunteered to investigate the business and next night placed a piece of 
silk on the platform under the tree and took up his position in a corner. 
When he heard the voice, he rejoined ‘come down ’, whereupon the 
tree split in half and out of it a beautiful image fell on to the silk 
cloth. This the man took to his home and placed it in the upper 
storey, but it always came down to the lower one, so he sent for 
the astrologers, who told him the image was that of a deota who 
required a temple to live in. Then the people began to worship the 
image and appointed a chela through whom the god said he would 
select a place for his temple. So he was taken round the country, 
and when the news ,reached the companions of the Nédaun prince 
they joined the party. The god ordered temples to be built at Nain, 
Bojaéri, Thond, and Kéti in succession, and indecd in every village 
he visited, until he reached Nadaun, where the Raja, his brother, 
refused to allow any temple to be built, as he already had a family 
god of his own named Jipdr. Junga, the new god, said he would 
settle matters with Jipdr, and while the discussion was going on, 
he destroyed Jipdr’s temple and all its images by lightning, where- 
upon the R4&jé made Junga his own deity and placed him in a house in 
his darbdr. 

Jipdr is not now worshipped in Keonthal, all his own temples being 
used as temples of-Junga who is worshipped in them. Nothing is 
known of Jipar, except that he came in with the ruling family of 
Keonthal. He appears to have been only a jathéra or ancestor. 
Junga has another temple at Pajarli near Junga, to which he is taken 


» An account of this goddess will be found on p. 357 supra, 

* (The fdmily likeness of the legonds connected with these hill deities of (he 
extrome North of India to those connected with the ‘devils’ of the Tuluvas on the 
West Const, very far to the South, is worthy of comparison by the student. See Devil 
Worship of the Tuluvas, Ind. Ant., XXII—XXVI, 1894—1897.) 
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when a jag is to be celebrated, or when an heir-apparent, ‘ fita’, is 
born to the Réj4, on which occasion a fdégra is performed. On other 
occasions the images made subsequently are alone worshipped in this 
temple. The ritual is that observed in a shwdla, and no sacrifice 
is offered. There are 22 tikds or “sons”? of Junga. None of these 
can celebrate. a jag or observe a festival without permission from 
the Junga temple, and such permission is not given unless all the dues 
of Junga’s temple are paid. Thus Junga is regarded as the real god 
and the others his children. 


Tue Twenty-two TikAs or Junea (KEoNTHAL), NEAR SiMta. 


The State of Keonthal is one of the Simla Hill States in the 
Punjab, and its capital, Junga, so called after the god of that name, lies 
only a few miles from Simla itself. Besides the main territory of 
the State, Keonthal is overlord of five feudatory States, viz. Koti, 
Theog, Madhén, Gtind and Ratesh. Excluding these States, it com- 


prises six detached tracts, which are divided into eighteen parganas, 
thus :— 


I—Southern tract, comprising ten parganas :—(1) Fagu, (2), 
Khél&shi, (3) Tir Mahdsa, (4) Dharech in Fégnu taheil, 
(5) Ratesh, (6) Karoli, (7) Jai, (8) Pardli, (9) Jhajot, 

' (10) Kalénj in Junga tahsil. 

1I.— Northern tract, which includes four parganas :—(11) Shilf, 
(12) Matidéna, (13) Rajéna, (14) Matidéna, in Féga 
tahsil. 

IIJ.—Pargana Réwin, and 


IV.—Pargana Pdnnar, together forming Réwin tahsil. 
V.—Pargana Rémpur, and 
VI.—Pargana Waikn4, both in Jungé tabsil. 


The three ¢ahsi7 s are modern Revenue divisions, but the 22 par- 
ganas are ancient and correspond in number to the 22 ¢ékas, which 
are described below. It does not appear, however, that each pargana 
has its ¢ita, gnd the number may be a mere coincidence. The fondness 
for the Nos. 12, 22, 32, 42, 52 ete. in the Punjab, and indeed, through 
out India, is well known, and goes back at least to Buddhist times. 


The following are the 22 Tikés of Jungé :— 


(1) Kalaur. | (12) Kulthi. 

(2) Mantni, } (13) Dh&nén. 

(3) Kaneti. ; (14) Ddm, 

(4) Deo Chand. (15) Raita. 

(5) ‘Shaneti. (16) Ché&nana. 

(6) Mahénpha. (17) Gaun. 

(7) Tira. (18) Bfju. 

{8) Khateshwar. (19) Kdsheli Deo. 
(9) Chadei. (20) Bé&l Deo, 
(10) Shanei and Jéu. (21) Rawél Deo. 
(11) Dhiru. (22) Kawéli Deo. 
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(1) The Cult of Kalaur. 


Legend.—A Brahman once fled from Kulu and settled in Dawan, 
a village in pargana Ratesh. There he incurred the enmity of a Kanet 
woman, who put poison in his food. The Brahman detected the poison, 
but went toa spot called Bangépé4ni, where there is water, in Doran Jangal, 
and there ate the food, arguing that if the woman meant to kill him she 
would do it sooner or later,,and so died, invoking curses on the murderess, 
His body disappeared. In the Garhdl-ki-Dhér plain was a bakhal plant. 
One day a Brahman of Gardwag observed that all the cows used to go to 
the plant and water it with their milk, so he got a spade and dug wp the 
bush. He found under it a beautiful image (which still bears the 
mark of his spade) and took it home. When he told the people what 
had happened, they built a temple for the idol, and made the Brahman it» 
pupart, But the image, which bore a strong resemblance to the 
Brahman, who had died of the poisoned food, began to inflict disease upon 
the Kanets of the place, so that several families perished. Thereupon, 
the people determined to bring in a stronger god or goddess to protect 
them from the image. Two Kanets of the pargana, Dhelf and Chandi, 
were famed for their courage and strencth, and so they were sent to 
Léwi and Pélwi, two villages in Sirmdr State, disguised as fagirs, and 
thence they stole an «ith-bhojdwdli, ‘eight-handed’, image of Devi, 
which they brought to Dhawar in Ratesh. The people met them with 
music and made offerings to the stolen image, which they took to Walén 
and there built a temple for it, ceasing to worship Kalaur. The plague 
also ceased. The people of une village Charej, however, still affect Kalaur. 

(2) The Cult of Manin. 
_ Mantni is Mahddeo, and is so called because his first temple was on 
the hill of Manin. 

Legend.—A Brahman of Paréli, in the Jamrot pargona of the 
Patiéla hill territory, a pujért of Devi Dhar, and others, went to buy 
salt in Mandi, and on their way back halted for the night in M&hiin 
Nég’s temple at Mahtn in the Suket State. The Brahman and the pujdri 
with some of the company, who were of good caste, slept in the temple, 
the rest sleeping outside. The pujdré was a chela of the god Dharto, at 
that time a famous deota, revered throughout the northern part of the 
Keonthal State. On starting in the morning, a swarm of bees settled 
on the baggage of the Brahman and the pujdri, and could not be 
driven off. When the party reached Munda, where the temple of 
Hanimén now stands, the swarm left the baggage and settled on bau 
tree. Here, too, the pugdri fainted and was with difficulty taken home 
The astrologers of the pargana decided that 2 god had come from Suket 
and wished to settle in that part, and that unless he were accommodated 
with a residence the pujdrz would not recover. Meanwhile the pujdrt 
became possessed by the god and began to nod his head and declare that 
those present must revere him (the god).-or he would cause trouble. They 
replied that if he could overcome the god Dharto, they would not hesitate 
to abandon that god, though they had revered him for generations. 
Upon this ‘a bolt from the blue’ fell upon Dharto’s temple and destroyed 
it, breaking all the idols, except one which was cast into a tank in a cave. 
The puzdre then led the people to Munda, where the bees had settled and 
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directed them to build a temple at the place where they found ants. Ants 
were duly found in a square place on Mandn hill, and a temple 
built in due course, but when only the roof remained to be built, a plank 
flew off and settled in Paréli. Upon this the pujdért said the temple 
must be built there, as the god had come with a Brahman of that place, 
and so a second temple was built and the image placed in it. That at 
Manin was also subsequently completed, and a third was erected at 
Koti Dhér. The cultalso spread to Nala, in Patiéla territory, and to 
Bhajji State, and temples were erected there. The Brahmans of Par4li 
were appointed Bhojkis and the pujdris of Koti Dhar puydrts of the god. 
Meanwhile the image of Dharto remained in the tank into which it had 
fallen. It is said that a man used to cook a rot (a large loaf) and threw 
it into the water as an offering, requesting the god to lend him utensils 
which be needed to entertain his guests, This Dharto used to do, on the 
condition that the utensils were restored to the pool when done with. 
But one day the man borrowed 40 and only returned 35 plates, and since 
then the god has ceased to lend his crockery. Beside the god’s image is 
another, that of a Jér or spirit, called Tonda. Tonda used to live at 
Paréli in a cave which was a water-mill, and if any one visited the 
mill alone at night be used to become possessed by the dér, and, unless 
promptly attended to, lose his life. But once the pujdri of Manini 
went to the mill, and by the help of his god resisted the attempts of the 
bir to possess him. In fact he captured the dz, and having laid bim 
flat on the grind stone sat on him. Upon this the dir promised to obey 
him in all matters if he spared his life, and so the pujdrt asked him to 
come tothe temple, promising to worship him there if he ceased to 
molest people. The dé agreed and has now 4 separate place in the temple 
of Manitni, whose wazir he has become. 


(3) The Cult of Kaneti. 


Legend.— After the war of the Mahébharta, when the Pandavas 
had retired to the Badri Nath hills to worship, they erected several 
temples and placed images in them. Amongst others they established 
Kaneti in a temple at Kwara on the borders of Garhwal and Bashahr, 
and there are around this temple five villages, which are still known 
after the Pandavas. Dodra and Kwara are two of these. The people 
of the former wanted to have a temple of their own, but those of K wéra 
objected and so enmity arose between them. The Dodra people then 
stole an image from the Kwara temple, but it disappeared and was found 
again ina pool inacave. Jt then-spoke by the mouth of its chela, and 
declared that it would not live at Dodra, and that the people must quit 
that, place and accompany it elsewhere. So a body of men, Kanets, 
Kolis and Turis, left Dodra and reached Dagon, in Keonthal State, 
where was the temple of Jfptr, the god of the R&jé’s family. This 
temple the new god destroyed by lightning, and took possession of his 
residence. The men who had accompanied the god settled in this region 
and the cult of Kaneti prospered. Afché, Brahman, vas then wazir of 
Keonthal, and he made a vow that if his progeny increased, he would 
cease to worship Jiptir and affect. Kaneti. His descendants soon num- 
bered 1500 houses. Similarly, the Bhaler tribe made a vow to Kaneti, 
that if their repute for courage increased, they would desert Jfpar. 
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(4) The Cult of Deo Chand. 


Degend.—Deo Chand, the ancestor of the Khanogo sect of the 
Kanets, was waztr of Keonthal and once wished to celebrate a jag, 80 he 
fixed on an auspicious day and asked for the loan of J unga’s image. 
This the pujdris refused him, although they accepted his first invitation, 
and asked him to fix another day. Deo Chand could not do this or 
induce the pujdris to lend him the image, ao he got a blackemith to make 
a new one, and celebrated the j2g, placing the image, which he named 
Deo Chand after himself, ina new temple. He proclaimed Deo Chand 
subordinate to Juaga, but in all other respects the temple is under a 
separate management. 


(5) The Cult of Shanets. 

There are two groups of Kanets, the Painoi or Paindi and the 
Shainti. Owing to some dispute with the pujdris, the Shaintis made a 
separate god for themeelves and called him Shaneti. 

(6) The Cult of wahdupha. 

The Chibhar Kanets of Jatil pargana borrowed an image of Junga 
aud established a separate temple. 

(7) The Cult of Tirn. 


Legend.—Tirais the godof the Jatik people, who are a sept of the 
Brahmans. A Tird Brahman went to petition the Rajé and was harshly 
treated, so he cut off his own head, whereupon his headless body danced 
for a time. The Brahmans then made an image of Tiru, and he is now 
worshipped as the jathera of the Jatiks. 


(8) The Cult of Khateshwar. 


The Brahmans of Bhakar borrowed an image of Junga and built 
a separate temple for it at « place called Koti, whence the god’s name. 


(9) The Cult of Chades. 
The Naw4wan sept of the Kanets brought this god from pargana 
Ratesh, and built his temple at Charl, whence the god’s name. 
(10) The Gult of Shanet and au. 


Junga on his birth made a tour through the Keonthal territory, and 
having visited Shaint and Jéa villages, ordered temples to be built in 
each of them. Shanei is subordinate to Junga, and Jéu to Shanei. Both 
these temples are in the village of Koti. 


(11) Phe Cult of Dhtru. 


A very ancient god of the Jai pargana of Keonthal. All the 
zaminddrs who affected Dhira died childless. The temple is financed 
by the R4jis and the god is subordinate to Junga. 


(12) The Cult of Kailth. 


The Chibhar sept of the Kanets affect thie god. His temple is 
at a place called Ka wélath. 
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(138) The Cult of Dhansn. 


Legend.—The image of this god came, borne on the wind, from 
Nadaun, after Junga’s arrival in the country. It first alighted on Jhako 
and thence flew to Neog, where it hid under a rice plant in a paddy-field. 
When the people cut the crop they spared this plant, and then turned their 
cattle into the fields. But all the cattle collected round the plant, from 
under which aserpent emerged and sucked all their milk. When the people 
found their cows had run dry, they suspected the cowherdess of having 
milked them, and set aman to watch her. He saw what occurred, and 
the woman then got enraged with the plant, and endeavoured to dig it up, 
but found two beautiful images (they both still bear the marks of her 
sickle). The larger of these two is considered the R&ja and is called 
Dhfniin (from dhdnd, rice), and the smaller is deemed the waztr and is 
called «ano (meaning ‘tyrant’ in the Pahéri dialect). 


This was the image which assumed a serpent’s shape and drained 
the cows. Two temples were erected to these images, but they began to 
oppress the people and compelled them to sacrifice a man every day, so the 
people of the pargana arranged for each family to supply its victim in 
turn. At last weary of this tyranny, they called in a learned Brahman 
of the Bharobo sept, who induced the god to content himself with a 
human sacrifice once a month, then twice and then once a year, then with 
a he-goat sacrificed monthly, and finally once every six months, ou the 
skddshts of Har and Khétik sud¢. The Brahman’s descendants are still 
pudris of the temple and parohtts of the village, and they held Bhiyér 
free of revenue until Rajé Chandar Sain resumed the grant They now 
hold Sigar in lieu of service to the god. 

(14) The Cult of Dim. 

Ddm has a temple in Katién, avillage of Phégu ta/sil, and goes on 
tour every five or ten years though Keonthal, Kothdr, Mahlog, Bashahr. 
Kot Khai, Jubbal, Khanér, Béghal, Koti and other States. In Sambat 
1150 he visited Delhi, then under the rule of the Tunwars, many of whom 
after their defeat by the Chauh4ns fled to these hills, where they still 
affect the cult of Dim. He is believed to possess miraculous powers and 


owns much gold and silver. He became subordinate tn Jungé, as the god 
of the State. 


(15). Réfta. 
This god has a temple in pargana Paréli. 


(16) Chanand. 
He is the deity of the Doli Brahmans. 


(17) Gaun. 

The imaze ig that of Junga, who was established by the Rawal 

people. 
(18) Biju. 

Biju was originally subordinate to the god Bijat, but as he was 1n 
the Keonthal State, he became subordinate to Junga. His real names 
Bijleshwar Mubédeo, or Mah4dzo, the lightning god, and his temple 
stands below Jori Chandni in the Jubbal State. 
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(Regarding Nos. (19) Krishelé Deo, (20) Bub Deo, (21) Rawdl 
Deo and (22) Kawd/$ Deo, no particulars are available.) 


The deotds of the Punjab Himalayas include a number of divine 
families each ruling over its own territory, just as the ruling families of 
the Hill States rule each its own State or fief. In the Simla Hills for ex- 
ample we find a family of Négs, another of Dtims and a third called 
Marechh, besides the more orthodox families of Kot Ishwar and the Devi, 


Tae Curt or Tae Duns. 


One of the most remarkable cults of the Simla Hills is that of Dim, 
who appears also as one of the twenty-two fitas of Keonthal. In that 
State he is a subordinate deity, but elsewhere he is a godling of the 
first rank. His cult extends to several other states, ¢.g. to Bashahr 
and Kumhérsain. Zaminddrs offer him giz every time they clarify 
butter, otherwise he would prevent their cows yielding milk. Every 
three years the accumulated ghf is spent on the wod’s entertain- 
ment. He is closely allied with pdép or newd, and one account thus 
describes his origin :—Khalnidh, an aged Kanet, went to worship 
Hitkoti dev, and pleased with his devotion the goddess gave 
him some rice and told him that two sons would he born to him. 
When they grew up they used to graze a Bralman’s cattle, and 
the goddess conferred on them the power of doing anything they 
wished. On their death their pdép or khdt began to vex the people 
of this cidqgd, so they were propitiated hy worship ; and one of them 
stayed in the State while the other took up his abode at Kuthfén in 
Keonthal. 

The deota Dim or Nagarkotia, as he is also called, of Katién 
(properly Gath4n), a village in the Shilli pargana of the Phigu tahsil 
of Keonthal, is the brother of Dam deota of Sharmala,! which is his 
capital, lying in the Kumhirsain State. The latter’s history is ag 
follows :— 


An old Kanet, named Shura, living in Hemri village (now in 
parganu Chagfon in Kumharsain), had no son. His wife, Pargi, was 
also old and she asked her husband to marry a second wife in order to 
get a son, but Shura refused on account of bis advanced age. His wife 
induced him to go to the goddess Hatkoti Durga and implore her aid, 
threatening to Fast even unto death unless sho promised him a gon. 
Shura reached Hatkoti in seven days (though it was only a two days’ 
journey) and for seven days sat before Durga Devi fasting. The 
goddess was so pleased at his devotion tbat she appeared before him 
with all her attributes (the saxth, chakhkar, gadda, padam and other 
weapens in her right hands) and riding on a tiger. She granted his 
request and bade him return home. Overjoyed at this dar or ‘boon’, 
he went home and told his wife the good news, and three months later 
she gave birth to twin sons, but both parents dying seven days later, 
they were nursed by w sister named Kapri. While quite young the 
orphans showed signs of superhuman power. Their sister too soon died 


2 Sharmala lics in pargana Shil of Kambhdreain and Dim is worshipped by sll the 
people of pargana Ubedesh and by some of pargana Shil. 
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nd the boys were employed sa cowherds by the people, but they were 
talees oe these matdeadd devoted nadeslies to their favourite game 
of archery. So the people dismissed first one and then the other. Both 
of them then took service with the Thékur of Darkoti, but were again 
discharged for idleness. They then roamed the country seeking service, 
but no one would help them, and so they went down to the plains and 
reached Dehli, where they enlisted in the king’s army, To test the 
skill of his archers the king set up a ¢awa (pole ?) from which hung a horse 
hair with a small grain in the centre. No one in all his army could split 
the grain with an arrow, except these two recruits, and the king 
was greatly pleased with them, but as his Rani told him that they were 
not common soldiers but possessed of magical power and should be 
dismissed to their native hills with a suitable reward, he gave them a 
huge vessel (cheru) full of coins which they could not lift, and they 
were about to depart when two deotds, Mah4si and Shrigul, who were 
prisoners at Delhi,' appeared and calling upon the brothers for help, as 
they belonged to the same hill country as themselves, promised that if 
they petitioned the king for their release they would be set’free. 


The Dim brothers implored the king for the deotds' release, and 
their request was granted. The deotds were 50 pleased that they bade 
the youths ask of them any boon they liked, and they asked their help 
in carrying the vessel home. The deotds told the brothers tc mount 
their aérial steeds, look towards the Kailas hill, touch the vessel and 
whip up their horses. So they did, and their steeds carried their 
riders high up into the sky, flying northwards over the hills and halting 
at Binu, a place near Gathén village. The gods went to their 
dominions and the vessel full of coin was buried at Binu, where it 
turned into water, which was made into the dao/¢ now on the boundary 
of Kumbarsain and Keonthal. The aerial steeds disappeared on Mount 
Kailas after leaving the young Dims at Binu. Binu then belonged 
to the Thakurs of Rajdna, and the Dam brothers made themselves very 
troublesome, breaking with their arrows the ghards full of water which 
the women were carrying home on their heads? or setting their bundles 
of grass on fire. The people became so alarmed that at last the 
whole countryside with the Thékur at its head brought the brothers to 
bay in a battle in which the elder, who was called Dim, was killed. 
Kon, the younger, also died and both were cremated on the spot where 
they had fallen, but they emerged from the ashes in the form of idols. 
These miraculous images punished the Thakur in many ways, haunting 
him in his sleep and overturning his bed. To appease the images, who 
were thus become pép, the Thékur conveyed them to Nagarkot in Kulu, 
but when presented there before the goddess they vanished. The 
people were distressed at their loss and fasted before Durga until she made 
them re-appear. So she gave them back the images ; but some say that 
she gave them other images in lieu of the originals. Thereafter Dam 


1 The deotds Mahdst and Shrigul were captives kept at Delhi for being devil oppressors 
in the hills. 
® See the note in the account of Giga. 


* The descendants of Kon settied in Keonthal State and are called Kathén. 
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deota was also called Nagarkotia deota of Sharmalla. One image was 
brought to Sharmalla, where Daim was established, while the image of 
Kon was taken to Gathdn village. Temples were built for the residence 
of each at those places. But some say both images were first es- 
tablished at Sharmalla. People used to invite the deotds to their 
houses, but the Sharmalla people refused to send them to Gathén, 
and so the people of the latter place stole one of the deotds and 
established him there. Dum of Sharmalla is worshipped daily by 
Brahmans, but his gur (the man into whom the spirit comes and 
through whom it speaks) is always a Kanet. The deota has his 
kérddrs, the chief among them being the dhanddrt in charge of the 
stores. The Sharmalla women call him by the pet name of Na&nu, but 
other people call him Dim. His annual mela is held on the Bishu day 
in Baisakh, but his j4éra is held every 7th or 8th year. When a new 
Réné ascends the gaddt a rajdolt mela is held and the deota tours in 
the villages of his devotees. The Shént mela is held every 50 years. 
The deotd’s followers are found mostly in Ubdesh pargana, but he 
is also worshipped in several other scattered villages in Bashahr, 
Khaneti, Theoge and Shill. He used to have a mela at Shamokhar. 
Some say that the deotds Magneshwar, Kot Ishwar and Dam sat in 
their respective places and the mela began, but the trio quarrelled and 
the mela was forbidden to be held in the future by Government. The 
Dagrot people in consequence pay a chersht! of Rs. 30 to Mantn or 
Magneshwar every third year. The deota helped Kumhérsain to gain 
its victory over Keonthal, and when besought by a Réné of Jubbal 
blessed him with a son for which the R4né presented him with a gold 
image. Dim’s original image is of brass, but a few smaller images 
have been added as its companions. The Thékur of Rajéna was also 
blessed with a son at an advanced age, and he presented Dam with a 
silver chain worth Rs. 140. The deota is rich, having silver instru- 
ments (narsinga and karndl) of music, while a necklace of gold mokars 
and gold ornaments always adorn him. He is not dhudadhdrz, but 
goats are sacrificed before him. He is believed by his devotees to bea 
very powerful god, blessing the people but distressing those who do not 
obey him. He had a large dominion of his own, but Diam of 
Gathén has much larger one. The Dim of Sharmalla had seven 
khiinds? (descendauts of mdwis or mawannas) who recognised his authority. 
These are—Baghalu and Charogu in Khaneti, Atnet and Relu in 
Bashahr, Dogre and Rachla in Kumhérsain and Dharongu in Balsan. 
The Charogu, Relu and Dharogu valleys were seized by Dam of 
Gathén and added to his dominions. 


The following is another account of this strange quarrel :— 
The worshippers of Mauni deota, whose real name 18 Magneshar 
Mahfédev and whose temple is in Mauni, a village in Shil, are 


+ Chersh¢ is a fine levied ‘hus :—The godevery third year visits the villazes from which 
the fine isdue. This fine comprises a goat, Re. 1-4-0,and as much grain as will suffice for 
the worshippers who accompany the god. 

*Khing aleo appears fo meau a tract of country, The Khiad Kanete are in 
Bashabr distinguished from the Gbhéra Kanets, - Tuey are sometimes called Neru or Nira, 
ani certain religious ceremonies, auch as the bsunda and shdas areonly performed in 
Villages where there aro Khdud Kauets,—Simla Hill States Gasetteer, Bashar, p, 21, 
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confined to that pargana. Nearly 70 years ago the worshippers of 
both the gods, Mauniand Dim, used to assemble with their gods 
at a fair held at Shamokhar, an open space on the borders of the 
Ubedesh and Shil parganas. About 65 years ago, in the time of Réné 
Pritam Singh, of Kumbarsain, the worshippers of Dam objected to 
the admission of Mauni deota and his worshippers into Shamokhar. 
This led to a feud between the two parties, and the case came 
hefore the Rané, who in Sambat 1907 decided that if Mauni deota 
was not allowed to be brought into Shamokhar, the inhabitants of 
Dakin, Rabog and Jadtin (the worshippers. of Dim) should pay a 
fine called chersht to Mauni deota. 


Koteshar <eota (also called the deota Koti), the State god who 
has a temple in Madholi village, was offended by the above decision, 
so he prohibited both the gods from coming to Shamokhar. As 
he was the State god, the Ran& was bound to obey his orders, so 
both the deotdés were prevented from coming. When the worshippers 
of Mauni found that the decision went against them, they solicited 
the aid of a favourite Alawds of the Ran&é who was a daughter of 
Utenun, a Kanet of the Moroshla family and a worshipper of Mauni. 
Through her persuasion the Rén4 gave permission to Mauni to come 
to Shamokhar. This partial judgment caused a quarrel between the 
rival factions, so loth the gods were prevented from coming to 
Shamokhar in the future, but the chersht continued to be paid as 
usual to‘Mauni deota. During the chief’s minority payment of the 
chersht to Mauni deota was not enforced, and his worshippers asked 
either that they might be allowed to hold their fair at Shamokhar, or 
that the chersht should be paid to them; but no decision was given, 
and the dispute was not settled, Subsequently the chersh¢ was paid to 
Mauni, but later on the authorities thinking that the god’s visits to 
the village were likely to cause disputes, stopped its payment and 
arranged for the payment of Rs. 30 in cash every third year as chershe 
to Mauni. 


The deota Dim of Hemri has the same history as the Dim of 
Sharmalla, Shura and Pérgi lived at Hemri, and it is said that when 
the Dam brothers were killed their images were brought to Hemrt 
and thence-taken to Sharmalla and Gathén. Some say that the Dam 
brothers were killed by mdw7s even before the Thékurs of Rajéna ruled 
the country. There is an image of Daim at Hemri temple where the 
people of Hemri, Kathro] and Guma worship him. This deota, when 
necessary, goes to Kangra on a pilgrimage (/dtrd). A mela is held at 
Hemri on the Sharono {Salono) day in Bhédon. The Balti mela is 
held every third year. A Brahman is his pujdrt, but he is generally 
worshipped by the Kolfs and Lohérs of Hemri. 

Daim of Karel is worshipped at a temple in that village. He too 
is also an offshoot of the Dim brothers. People say that Dim first 
went from Hemri to Gathdn, whence an image of him was brought to 
Karel, although Hemri and Karel are close together. The Karel 
people worship Dain in Gathdn, but as a mark of respect they keep an 
idol of him in a temple in their own village. A Balti fair is held every 
third year and a Bhinda mela whenever the people wish, generally 
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after 10 or 15 years, Every house gives some goats to be killed, people 
inviting their kinsmen, especially their dh¢-dhidus and sons-in-law and 
their children. ‘The Bharech Brahman does péja in the morning only, 


Bhat deota also resides with Dim in the Karel temple. Originally 
a Sérsut Brahman living at Mateog, a village just above Kumhéreain 
itself, Bhat was prosecuted by a Rané of Kumhéreain and ordered to be 
arrested, but ne fled to the Kulu side pursued by the Karel sepoy who 
had been sent to seize him. He was canght on the bank of the Sutlej, 
but asked the sepoy to allow him to bathe in the river before being 
taken back to Kumbhérsain, and then drowned himself. He became a 
demon and haunted the sepoy in his sleep until the latter made an image 
in his name and began to worship him at Karel. The other people of 
Karel out of respect for the image placed it in the temple besides that 
of Dam. 

The people of Jhangroli in Chagaon pargana also brought an image 
of Dim from Gathan and made him a temple. He is worshipped with 
dhip dip every 5th day, but has no daily puja. The people hold Gathén 
Dim to be their family deota, but the temple is maintained in the 
village as a mark of respect. 


Though the Dam deofds have their chief temples at Gathén and 
Sharmalla, there are a number of Dims with temples in Sardj, as already 
noted. Dum also came in Shadhoch and there are four temples to Dam 
in the following villages of pargana Chebishi :— 

(1) Déém of Pharal—tIt is not known when this Daim was 
brought from Sharmalla. A man of this pargana lived 
in Saréj, whence he brought an image and placed it in a 
temple at Pharaj with the express permission of Malendu 
deota, whois the family deota of the Chebishi people. 
This Dim has no rath and his function is to protect 
cattle. If a cow does not give milk, he is asked to make 
her yield it in plenty and the gid produced from the first 
few days’ milk is given to i.im as dizp. No khin is per- 
formed for him, but Kanets give him dhzp dip daily. He 
has no bhor. 

(2) Dédém of Kotla.—Kotla has always been held in sdyir by 
the Kanwars or Midns of Kumharsain, and the Dum 
temple there was founded by one of them. 

(3) Ddém of Kupri.—The people of Kupri village say that more 
than 700 years ago they came from Rewag, a village in 
Ubdesh pargana in Saréj and settled at Kupri in the 
Chebishi pargana of Shadoch. Their ancestors brought 
with them Ddém, their family deota’s image, and placed 
itinatemple. A field at Kupri was named Rewag after 
their original village. The people of this village do not 
regard Malendu as their family god. There are at present 
nine images of Dam in the Kupri temple and a small 
ptri (bed) where it is believed a Bhagwati lives with him 
The Kanets are his pujdris and aleo his gurs. A Khin. 
mela is held every three or four years at night and goats 
are sacrificed. 
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(4) Dim of Parojuskha.—Nearly 200 years ago, K4ji, a Shadhoch 
man who had lived in Sar4j, returned to his village and 
brought with him an image of Dim, which he presented 
to his fellow-villagers at Beshera, and made them also 
swear to worship him. This they did, presumably with 
Malendu’s permission. More than 100 years ago one of 
the villagers killed a sddhu whose spirit would not allow 
the people to live at ease in their village, so they all left 
it and settled in Parojusha, A Bhagwati is believed to 
live with him in the temple. The Kanets worship him 
but their family god is Malendu. He has no dor. 


Tae Famity or Manrgoau. 


The Marechh family is represented by seven members.‘ The deota 
called Dithu or Marechh has his temple at Dholaser, close to Kumhérsain 
itself. The story goes that he came from the Mansarowar lake nearly 4000 
yearsago.? Onhis way down he met Bhambu Rai at a place now called 
Bhambu Réiké Tibba, a peak between Béghi and Kadrdla, where the ruins of 
his palace are said to still exist. Bhambu Rado, who was a R4jpit® Rajé 
like Kans, is looked upon as a maleksh or daint (devil). His favourite 
meal was a Wwoman’s breast and he ate one every day. He used to go to 
bathe in the Sutlej, thence go to Hatkoti for worship, and return to 
dine at his palace every day, a daily round of about 100 miles which he 
accomplished in six hours The people were grievously oppressed by him, 
and at last the deota of Shuli (in pargana Kanchin of Bashabi) killed him. 
But after his death his evil spirit (pdp) began to torment the Shuli deota, 
and in order to appease him Shanti built for it a resting place at Shuli 
in a separate temple. Every twelfth year Bhambu Réo comes out seated 
in his rath, by night, never by day, and carried by the people rides and 
dances in it. Women and children shut themselves up in their houses 
while he is out at night. He was very powerful when Dithu deota 
was coming down from the Mansarowar lake, and near Kadréla refused 
to let him pass, so a great fight was fought in which Bhamba Réo 
was worsted. Dithu then halted on his way at Mérni in a ravine near 
Madhéwani in the valley north of Nérkanda in Kumbéreain, hid himeelf 
in a cave and ate human flesh. He used also to accept human sacrifice. A 
long time after, when the deota Kot Ishwar held his mela at. Chhachhori, 
Dithu hearing the notes of the farndi and zarsinga came out of his 
cave and joined in the fair. Both the deotas made friends, and Kot 
Ishwar invited Dithu to his temple at Koti. When Kot Ishwar and 
Bhura deota entered the temple two goats were, as usual, offered for 
sacrifice, but Kot Ishwar declined to accept them saying that ue had 
with him a third deota as his guest, and that a third goat should be 
offered for him, So the people brought: a third goat, but Dithu refused 
to accept it saying that he preferred human flesh, and that a virgin girl 


Of whom three are found in Kumbhérsain, two in Shéugri, one in Kotgarh end one 
in Kula, thus :—(1) Dithu at Dholaser, (2) Marechh of Malendu at Malendi, (3) at Bareog 
in Kumhiraain, (4) at/Shawan in Shangri, (6) at Banar in Shéngri, (6) at Kirti in Kotgarbh 
and (7) at Baina in Kula. 

*In the year 1000 of Yudhiethir’s era, or 4000 years aga. 

* He ig said to have come from the Biagar Des, apparently meaning the Kurukshetra. 
He was called Rao or Rai. 
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should be sacrificed. Kot Ishwar was displeased at this and ordered 


Dithu’s arrest, and he was not released until he had sworn never to taste 
human flesh again. This pleased Kot Ishwar and he made Dithu hig 
wazir. He was given a place called Dholascr, where his temple still exists. 
Kot Ishwar also assigned him his favourite Kotdlu, the mawanna, 
as his kérddr, and to this family was given Bai, a village close to 
Dholaser. Dithu hrought with him from Mérni a mohru tree, which, 
with some Helo trees, still stands near his temple. Rdnd Kirti Singh, 
founder of the Kumhérsain State, affected this deota. 


Dithu comes out of his temple when Kot Ishwar rides on his rath 
ata mela. A Balti mela is held every third year. 


The Marechh of Malendi is also called Malendu, or ‘he of Malendi’, 


The people of Chebishi pargana, who are his devotees, say that 
the seven Marechh brothers came from the Mansarowar lake and fought 
with Bhambu Ré&o when he barred their way. After his overthrow 
they came to Hétu, whence they scattered. Malendu went to Chhichhar 
forest and after a time flew to the top of the Dertu bill above Chebishi 
pargana. A Kéli or Kélka called Bhagwati, who lived on this peak, 
received him kindly, but after a while she desired him to acquire a 
territory where he could be worshipped, and recommended to him the 
Chebishi pargana, as it was subsequently named. So this.deota Marechh 
left the K&lka and came to Lanki forest. Thence he descended to the 
N&lé and reached Janjhat, a place where he found a brass ddo/¢ with 
brass steps leading down to the water. But some say either that he 
did not reach the brass bdo/¢ or that from the béol¢ he went to Dheongli 
and sat under a des tree. The story goes, that this Marechh being 
anxious to make himself known to the people transformed himself into 
a serpent, and sucked milk from the cows that grazed near by. A cow- 
girl saw him and informed a Deongli Brahman. When he came the 
serpent resumed his original form—an ashtdhdtu image—and sat in his 
lap. The Brahman gave him didp dip. At that time the mawannas 
of Bashera and Pharal were powerful, so the Brahman carried the image 
to Bashera and the Bashera mawanna in consultation with him of Pharal 
informed deota Kot Ishwai of the new arrival. Kot Ishwar treated 
Marechh kindly and gave him the present Chebishi pargana, but only on 
condition that he would not oppress the people, and that he should only 
be allowed goats and rams, kAddu but not bher, to eat. He was given 
8 jdgir in four villages, as well as fields in several others. It was alse 
agreed that Malendu should not go out for a ride on a rath unless Kot 

shwar gave him leave and his rath is never decorated until Kot Ishwar 
sends him a piece of masru cloth in token of his permission. Like Dithu 
he only comes out of his temple when Kot Ishwar does s0. Malendu was 
further ordered to observe the following teohdrs or festivals (at each of 
which Kot Ishwar sends him a goat), viz. the Bishu, Rehéli, Dew4li, Mégh 
and Sharuno. vastly, the god was asked to eelect a place for his temple, 
and he chose Malendi, and there it was built by the Bashera and Pharal 
mawannas. It is believed that this deota is absent from his temple on the 
Méghi Shankrént for seven days, during which period the temple is closed 
and all work stopped till his return. The popular belief is that the 
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deota goes to fight with the r&tskasas and daints at Bhonda Bi 
somewhere in Bashahr, and returns after bathing at Kidérnéth, On 
his return the temple is re-opened and his gur or dewa dances in 
trance (chzrna) and through him the deota relates all his strife with 
the rdékshasa. Strange to say, if the rdktshasas have won, it is believed 
that a bumper harvest will result ; butif the deo¢ds win, there is dan er 
of famine. Yet, ‘hough there be good harvest, if the rékshasas a 
there isa danger that pestilence may afflict men or cattle, and if the 
deotds win, though there may be famine, they will avert pestilence 
A deota never speaks of himself but only of the other deotds who 
fought with him, If he says that a certain deota left his bell on the 
fold it is believed that his gur will soon die ; if he says a musical in- 
strument was left, that the deotd’s Turi (musician) will die ; or ifa key 
was left, that the deotd’s Lhanddré or a kdrddr will die. If Kot 
Ishwar throw dust towards a rékshasa and retire from the field, there 
may be famine or some part of Kumbérsain will be encroached upon 
ar given to another State. There is a pond at Bhonda Bil and a Brahman 
of Bashahr puts up two hedges—one on the side believed to be the deotds’ 
aide and another on that believed to be the rdhshasas’ side. If the hedge 
on the deotds’ side falls down, they are believed to have suffered defeat 
but if the rétshkasas’ hedge falls, they are worsted. Noone but Maon 
Nég of Suket plunges into the pond, and by the flash of his plunge the 
other deo/ds bathe in the water sprayed on its banks. If defeated, the 
deota says he is chut chipat (‘ impure’) and then a Balti pzja is held on 
an auspicious day. On the Shankrant days Brahmans do pi/a, reciting 
mantras and offering dhzp dip. These mantras are not found in any 
Veda, but are eulogies of those concerned in the Mahabhérata war, 
They are called karasni.t The beli is rung and dhip dip is givenin a 
dhurna or karach. 


Certain Brahmans are believed to know Sabar-bidia or magic? 
lore. Their books are written in a character something like Ténkni, 
but the language is different and very quaint. Sabar-bidia is only 
known to a few Brahmans, and they do not readily disclose its 
secrets. 


Malendu has no connection with any other deota save Kot Ishwar, 
and it is believed that at the time vf pestilence or famine he comes out 
at night in the form of a torch or light and tours through his domi- 
nions. The image of -this deota is of asht-Jhdt (eight metals), and is 
seated on a pujrt or small four-sided bed, but it has no singhdsan. 
The deota has a j4gir, and one of his kdrddrs, called mashdna, is appointed 
by the State. A mashdna is changed when necessary by the State. 
ie gur isalso called a ghanitta and his Adrddrs are commonly called 
mahtas. 


Malend» has two vhors, Jhatak and Lata. Jhatak is of an 
uch or superior, while Lata is of a nich or low caste. Jhatak 
lived at Ureha, a place also called Jhaila ; so he is also called Jhaila 


’ The MabAbhirata praises a song called ‘ Karasani ’, 
* (1) Tantar; (3) Mante; (3) Jadu. 
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at Urehu.? 


Some say that Kot Ishwar gave Jhatak as wazir to Malendu. 
On one occasion Lata left Malendu and fled to Kot Ishwar, but on 
Malendu’s complaint Kot Ishwar restued him to his master who 
took him back to Malendi. 


Banka is another dor who lives at Shelag. Kolis generally wor- 
ship him, and he drives away ghosts ete. He was originally a devil in 
a forest, but was subdued by Malendu. 


The Marechh deota of Bhareog is the family god of the Sheon 
purgana people, and a small jdgir is held by him of the State. 


Paochi, a Brahman village, in pargana Chebishi, has a temple to 
Shawan Marechh. His image was brought from Shawan, a village 
in Shéngri, and set up here. 


Concerning Marechh of Kirti two traditions are current. One is 
that his image was brought by the villagers of Kirti from a place 
known as Marni, situated on the borders of the Kumbéarsain and Kanebti 
States, and that it was called Marich afver the ume of that village. 
The other is tuat originally the worship of this deota consisted in 
burning the hair ot the dead in g/z, whence be was called Malichh u 
‘dirty ’, and that name has been corrupted into Marichh. 


Tur Cutt or Mut Pavo1, 


But beside these families there are several independent deotds. Examples 
of these are Mul Padoi, who has temples at several villages in the States 
of Bhajji, Shéngri and Kumhéarsain. He is one of the biggest deotés in 
the Simla Hills, and appeared froma cave called Chunjar Malana near 
Mathiéna 1500 years azo. About that time a prince named Dewa Singh* 
nad come from Sirmir, as he ‘had quarrelled with his brothers, and accom 
panied by a few of his Adrddrs or officials took refuge in that cave. He 
also had with him his family god, now called Narolia. While he 
was dwelling in the cave, Padoi, who was also called Mul, used to play 
mausical instruments and then cry out, chutun, porun, ‘I shall fall, I 
Shall fall’, One day the prince replied that if the god wished to fall, he 
could do so, and lo ! the image called Mul fell down before him. Mul 


‘He became Malendu’s «oasfr soon after he came to Malendi and his dwelling is a 
thanb,a long log of wood which stands before the temple. The wazfy’s function is 
to drive away evil spirits (hut, pret und churel),if they possess anything or man. He 
also protects people under Malendu’s orders from visitations of any chat chidar, plague, 
famine otc. Lata waa originally a Koli by caste who lived at Kalma village. He died 
under the influevce of some evil spirit and became a ghost. As he troubled the Kolis of 
Kalmu and Shelag, they compla ued to the deota, who accompanied by Jhatak visited the 
Place wid caught him. ‘At first Lata would not come to terms, bat deota Malendu promised 
him his protection, and that he should be worshipped by the Kolfs and a rof (loaf) be given 
him ou the four shankrdnts (Bishu, Rehali, Dewsli and Mégh), and that he should be 
Presented regularly with dhdp dip after be had himself received it, and that Kolis should 
Sacrifice ewes (bhert) to him. Lata aocepted these terms and swore to trouble the people 
40 more, but he explained that he could not sit still, and eo Malendu erected the wooden 
Og in front of his temple, and in it Lata is doubtless ever moving. 


Keio Singh was also the neme of one of his descendants who held Koti State in 
ru. 


I 
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wished him to accept a kingdom, but he said that he was a vagrant 
prince who had no country to rule over. Thereupon a Béri (mason) 
from Koti in Kandru pargana came and told the prince that he had 
led him to thas cave, and he sought him to follow him to a State 
which had no chief. The prince replied that he could not accept its 
chiefship until the rest of its people came and acknowledged him as their 
R4jé. So the mason returned to Kandru and brought back with him 
the leading men of that tract and they led the prince to Koti. There 
he built a temple for the deota and a palace for himself. Tradition says that 
the palace had 18 gates and occupied more than 4 acres of land. Its ro- 
mains are still to be seen near the temple. Some say that the Réjé placed 
the deota Narolia along with Mul Padoiin the temple, which stood in the 
middle of the palace. he deota Narolia never comes out in public except 
to appear before the Rén& of Kumbérsain, if he visits him, or before the 
descendants of the mason who led the prince to that country. The deota 
never comes out beyond the Koti bdsa (dwelling-house) to accept his dues 
(tharen), which consist of a small quantity of grain. A few generations 
later it befell that a Thakur of Koti! had four sons who quarrelled about 
the partition of the State. One son established himself first in Kulu 
and then at Kangal (now in Shéneri) ; the second went to Théru in 
Bhajji State: and the third settled at Malag, now in Bhajji, while 
the ‘Tikka or eldest, as was his right, lived at Koti. 


It is said that Raéj&é Man Singh of Kulu took Kangal fort and 
also overran Koti, but others say that Kumbhéarsain took it. Kofi 
appears, however, to have been reconstituted as a State soon after tho 
disruption of Rajéna, and the latter State is only remembered in 
connection with Mul deota’s story and the songs (bars) sung in his 
honour in Bhajji. 

On the other hand, some people say that in the Chunjar Maléna 
cave four images fell, while others think that there are four Muls io 
as many temples. Their names are Maul, Shir, Sadrel and Thathlu 
and their temples are at Koti, Padoi and Kangal in the Simla Hills and 
at Saran in Suket. But doubtless the devotees of Mul deota multiplied 
the Mul, carrying his images with them and building temples to him 
wherever they went. Wherever there is a temple to Mul he 1s now 
generally called Padoi. His principal temple is at Padoa in Bhajji, on 
the east bank of the Sutlej, but Koti is his Jothu-Sthén or Senior Place, 
Shanglu and Rirku are his bhors or ministers. 


Rirku was a deotaat Padoa who in the spirit came flying to Mul at 
Koti. He ate a loaf given bim by Mul and accepted him as his 
master. He now drives away bhiét-pret when commanded by Mul. 
The same tale is told of Shanglu. 


Thathlu déota is the wazir to the Mul of Koti, and wien a rupee is 
presented to him 4 annas are given to Thathlu. Thathlu’s temple 
is at Thatha in Kumbarsain and in it his image is kept, but people 


1 The parent State appea:s to havo been known as Rajana. Its capita! was - et 
and it split up into four States, Koti, Kangal, Théru and Malag. The zamind os 
Thathlua viliage claim to be descendants from the Sirmir prince, though they ea sd 
sunk to Kanct status. The Mans of Gheti snd Kariof in pargana Chebie 
deecundante of the ez- Thékur of Kangal. 
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believe that Thathlu is oe with Mul, his elder spirit, and only 
comes back to his own temple when invoked or to take dhip dip. 
Thathlu calls Mul his dédu (elder). Mul goes to Suni every year at ihe 
Dasahra, and his spirit also goes to Shuli to bathe. Padoa and Dharogra 
in Bhajji have large temples to Mul, and there is a big temple at Parol 
in Shangri also. Mul Padoi is very useful if his help is asked in hunt- 
ing and shooting. 

There are also two temples to Padoi in Chebishi pargana at Shaila 
and Gheti. 

When the Thakur of Kangal fled or died his fort was burned 
by the R4j4 of Kulu, and his descendants came to Kumbfrsain. This 
happened in the time of Réné Rém Singh, who gave them Gheti 
village in jdgir. The Koli fort was taken by them and they held it 
for about 20 generations. They had brought with them to Gheti 
silver and copper images of Mul, and these are kept in the Gheti 
temple to this day. Other descendants of the Thdkur eettled in village 
Kariot. The Gheti people too were carrying their family god to 
Kariot, but on the voad they came to Shaila. Nag deota used to be 
the god of the Shaila people, but a leper in that village laid himself on 
the path and begged Padoi to cure him. Padoi said that if he cured him, 
he must disown the Nag deota who wae living in the village. The 
Jeper promised to do so and was cured. The people thus convinced 
of Padoi’s superiority over the Nag scent the latter off to Dhali village 
where the people still worship him, but his temple at Shaila was taken 
over by Padoi and he lives there to this day. 


Only a couple of years ago a devotee of Padoi went to Theog 
and there built him a temple. It is said that with the prince from 
Sirmar came a Brahman, a Kanet named Gosaon and a Turi (musician) 
whose descendants are to be found in Kumbérsain, Bhajji and 
Shéngri. 

SoME MINOR CULTS oF THE SimLA HILLs. 
The cult of the deota Magneshwar Mauns of Manun. 


At a village called Jalandhar in Kulu lived a Brahman whose wife 
gave birth toa girl when she was 12 yearsold. She, though a virgin, gave 
birth to twin! serpents, but kept it secret and concealed her serpent sons 
in an earthen pot, and fed them on milk. One day when she went out 
for a stroll she asked her mother not to touch her dolls which were in the 
house, but’ unfortunately her mother desiring to see her child’s beloved 
dolls uncovered the pot and to her dismay the two serpents raised 
their hoods. Thinking the girl must be a witch she threw burning 
Ashes on them and killed one of them, but tho other escaped to a ghara 
or pot full of milk and though burnt turned into an image. Meanwhile 
the virgin mother returned and finding her loving sons so cruelly done 
by, she cut her throat and died on the spot. Her father came in to 
churn the milk and in doing so broke the ghara in which, to his surprise, 
he found the image which the living serpent had become. Distressed 
at his daughter’s suicide he left, his home taking the image, found in 
the milk, in his turban and roamed from land to land, At last he 


1 Another version says three 
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reached Sirmtir whose RAjA had no son. He treated the Brahman 
kindly and on his asking the R4j& to give him his first-born son, if by 
the power of his image he had children,! he accepted the condition, 
and by the grace of the image was blessed with two sons, the elder of whom 
was made over to the Brabman together with a jdgir which consisted 
of the pargands of Rajana, Mathiéna, Shilli, Sheol and Chadara now 
in Phigu tahsil in Keonthal It was called Rajina and _ its old 
Thékurs have a history of their own. ‘he family ruled for several 
generations. Hither the Brahman brought the Raja’s elder son and 
settled him at Rajana village, commonly called Mul Raj na, in Shilli 
pargana. The Brahman settled at Manun, a village to the north-west of 
Rajina where another deota was oppressing the people, until the Brahman 
revealed his miraculous image and people began to worship Magneshwar 
as a greater deota. He killed the oppressor and the people burned all 
his property, certain Mawis who resisted being cruelly put to death 
hy the devotees of the new deota. Deori Dhar village was set on fire 
and the people burnt alive in it. Later on when the Gifru family of the 
Kumharsain chiefs had established themselves in the country the deola 
helped the Thakur of Kumhdarsain to gain a victory: over the Sirmur 
Raji. The Kumharsain State gave a jdégir now worth Rs. 166 to 
the Magneshwar deota of Manun. He has a large temple and the chief 
among his kérddrs is the bhanddrz who keeps the jdyir accounts. 
Sadé barat (alms) are given to sddhzs, faqirs and Brahmans. Heis wor- 
shipped daily morning and evening by his pujdrés. A mela is held 
annually at Maénun on the 17th or 18th Baisakh and another at the 
Diwéli by night. Every third year another mela called the Shiléru 
Puja is held. A big pzya mela is performed every 7th or 8th year 
and a still bigger one called Shant every 30 years. When a new 
Rané ascends the gaddt the deota tours the country belongiug to him. 
This is called rajaoli 7dtva. The Nagarkotia or Dum deota of Shar- 
malla was on friendly terms with this deota, but they quarrelled while 
dancing at Shamokhar as related above on page 451. 


The cult of the deota Melan or Chatur Mukh ¢n Kotgarh. 


This deota is believed to be one of the most powerful gods in these 
hills. He is the family god of the Kot Khai and Kanehti chiefs and 
of the Thakur of Karangla, More than 3000 years ago when there were 
no Réjas or Rénfs in the country (excepting perhaps Banasur in 
Bashahr) the people obeyed the deotds as spiritual lords of the land, 
while mawannas held parts of the country. Jeota Kéna was supreme 
in Kotgarh and the Kanehti Shadhoch country. Ase he had only oneeye 
he was called Adna. We delighted in human sacrifice and every month 
on the shankrdnt day a man or woman was sacrificed to him as a bali. 
Each family supplied a victim in turn. Legend says that there 
was a woman who had five daughters, four of whom had in turn been 


*Another account says: The Brahman gave him three grains of rice and told him that 
by the deota ason should beborn to him, The R4jé divided the rice among bis three 
Randa, and cn his retuin oiter o year the Brahniau found that three sons had beeu born to 


them. He demanded the eldest. from die Réja as his reward, and brought tle boy with 
him to Mauni. 
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devoured hy Kana Deo and the tum of the tifth was fixed for the 
shankrdnt. A contemporary god called Khachli Nag dwelt in a 
forest called Jarol near a pond in Kanehti below Sidbpur (on the 
Hindustan-Tibet road to Kotgarh). he mother went to him com- 
laining that Kana deota had devoured hundreds of human beings and 
that her four daughters bac already been eaten and the fate of the fifth 
was sealed. She implored the Nig to save her daughter and he having 
compassion on her said that when Kana Deo’s men came to take 
the girl for the éa’¢ she should look towards the N&g and think 
of him. The woman returned home and when Kadna Deo’s men came 
for the girl sbe did as she had heen told. At that instant a black cloud 
appeared over the Jarol forest, and spread over Melan village and 
Kana Deo’s temple with lightning and thunder. There was heavy 
rain, the wind howled and a storm of iron hail destroyed both temple 
and village, but their remains are still to be seen on the spot. Large 
stones joined with iron nails are said to be found where the temple 
stood, and images of various shapes are also found in the Nala. There 
now remained no other devta 1m this part of the country and people 
were wondering how they would live without the help of any god. 
They could hold no fair without a god riding in his raf/, so they 
took counsel together and decided that Nag deota of Khachli should be 
the only god of the country. They chose his abode in the forest and 
begged him to accept them as his subjects, promising that they would 
carry him to Melan and build bim a new temple: that on mela days he 
should ride in a rath, be carried from place to place and worshipped as he 
pleased. But as Nig cdeota was a pious spirit his ascetre habits 
forbade pomp and pageantry so he declined to be chosen god of the 
country, but said that he was a hermit who loved solitude, and that if 
the people were in earnest in wishing for a god they should seek one at 
Kharén (a village in parganuw Baghi-Mastgash, now ir Bashahr) 
where three brother deotas had a single temple. He advised them to beg 
these devtas to agree to he their lords and promised that he would help 
them with his influence. 


The Kharén deotas came in their raths for a mela at Dudhbali 
(in pargana Jao, now in Kumbéfrsain) and the Shadhoch people pro- 
ceeded to obtain a devta as king over their country. While the three 
Kharén brothers were dancing in their raths they prayed in their 
hearts that whichever chore to be their god might turn his rath as 
lightly as a flower, while the other ra//s should hecome too heavy to 
move, They vowed that the one who accepted their offer should be 
treated like a king, that of silk should be bis garments, of silver his 
-musical instruments, that no sheep or she-goats should be given him 
but only he-goats, and that his domain should spread far and wide from 
Bhaira near the Sutlej to Kupar above Jubbal. ‘The custom is still that 
no sheep or she-goat is sacrificed before Che'ur Mukh deota and no 
cotton cloth is used. Their prayer was accepted by the second brother 
who was called Chatur Mukh (four-faced). Ihe name of the eldest 
brother is Jeehar and of the youngest Ishar. When Chatur Mukh 
caured his rath to be as light as a lotus flower, eighteen men Volun- 
teered to carry it away from the me/a and dancing bore it home on 
their shoulders. The Khardn and Jao people finding that Chatur 
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Mukh was stolen from them by the Shadhoch people pursued them 
shooting arrowe and brandishing daagras. The brave eighteen halted 
ona plain behind Jao village where there was a fight, in which 
Kachli Nég mysteriously helped them and Chatur Mulh by his mira. 
culous power turned the pursuers’ arrows against their own breasts and 
their dangras flew to their own heads until hundreds of headless trunks 
lay on the plain while not one of the Shadhochas was killed. The 
Shadhoch people then carried the rath in triumph first to Shuthla village 
(in Kotgarh) choosing a place in the centre of the country so that the 
god might not be foe carried off by the Kharfn and Jao people. 
Thence the deota was taken to Sakundi village, in Kotgarh, but the 
deota did not choose to live there either and bade the people to build 
him a temple at Melan nearly a furlong from the ruined temple of 
Kéva Deo towards Kotgarh. This was gladly done by the people and 
Chatur Mukh began to reside there. 


The people say that nearly 150 years ago Chatur Mukh went to 
Kidér N&th on a jdtra (pilgrimage; and when returning home he 
visited Mahasi deota at Nol, a village in Kiran (once in Sirmir), as his 
guest. But one of Mahisii’s attendant deotdés troubled Chatur Mukh 
in the temple at No! and frightened his men so that they could not 
aleep all night. This displeased Chatur Mukh and he left the temple 
at daybreak much annoyed at his treatment. He had scarcely gone a 
few steps when he saw a man ploughing in a field and by a miracle 
made him turn towards the temple and ascend it with his plough and 
bullocks. Mahaést deofa asked Chatur Mukh why he manifested such 
a miracle and Chatur Mukh anewered that it was a return for his last 
night’s treatment ; that he, asa guest, had halted at the temple to 
sleep, but he and his force (/ashtar) had not been able to close their eyes 
the whole night. Chatur Mukh threatened that by his power the man, 
plough and bullocks should stick for ever to the walls of the temple. 
Mahésd was dismayed and fell on his knees to beg for pardon. Chatur 
Mukh demanded the surrender of Mahdsti’s devil attendant and he 
was compelled to hand him over. This devil’s name is Shirpél.1 He 
was brought as acaptive by Chatur Mukhto Melan and after a time, 
when he had assured his master that he would behave well, ho was 
forgiven and made Chatur Mukh’s wusrr, as he still is, at Melan. Shir- 
p4l ministers in the temple and all religious disputes are decided by him, 
e.g. if anyone is outcasted or any other case of chua arises, his decision 
is accepted and men are re-admitted into caste ae he decrees. Some 
other minor deotds are also subordinate to Chatur Mukh, the chief 
among them being :—(1) Benn, (2) Janeru, (8) Khoru, (4) Merelu 
and (5) Basara. 

These Deos are commonly called his bhcrs (servants). The people 
cannot tell anything about their origin, but they are generally believed 
to be rdkshasas who oppressed the people in this country until Chatur 
Mukh subdued them and made them his servants. These dior Deos 
are his attendants and work as watchmen (chawkiddrs) at the temple 
gate. Benu is said to have come from Fena in Kulu. He was at 


> Shir meang stairs and pdéi means wateh: hence shirpdl means a servant at the gate. 
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first a devil. When it is believed that a ghost has appeared in any house 
or taken possession of anything or any one Deo Benu turos him out. 
Janeru oame from Paljara in Bashahr. He too is said to have been a 
devil hut Chatur Mukh reformed him. His function is to protect 
women in pregnancy and child-birth, also cows ete. For this gurvice 
he is given a loaf after a birth. Khoru appeared from Khorn Kiar in 
Kumhérsain. He too was originally a devil and when Réj& Méhi 
Prakésh of Sirmur held his court at Khoru and all the hill chiefe 
attended it this devil oppressed the people, until Chatur Mukh made 
him captive and appointed him his chauéédir at Melan temple. Mereln 
came out of a marghdt (crematorium). He too is looked upon as a 
jamdut or rdékshasa. We had frightened the people at Sainja in 
Kotgarh, but was captured and made a chaukiddr at Melan. Basara 
Deo is said to have come from Bashahr State, and some say that he was a 
subordinate Deo of Basaru deota at Gaoro and troubled his master, so 
Basam handed him over to Chatur Mukh, but others say that 
Powari, wasir of Bashshr, invoked Chatur Mukh’s aid as he 
was distressed by the devil Basara, and Shirpél, Chatur Mukh’s 
wazir, shut Basara up in a fokut.4 Thus shut up he was carried 
to Melan and there released and appointed a chuukiddr. This Deo 
helps Benu Deo in turning out ghosts (bh2t, pret, or churel). To 
Basaru Deo were given Mangshu and Shawat villages where only 
Kolfs worship him. The people of Kirti village in Kotgarh worship 
Marechh Deota, Less than 100 years ago Deota Chatur Mukh came 
to dance in a firtejubar and Marechh deo/a opposed him, bat Chatur 
Mukh prevailed and ws about to kill him when Tira, a Brahman of 
Kirti village, cut off his own arm and sprinkled the blood upon Chatur 
Maukh who retired to avoid the sin of brahin-hatia (murder of a Brah- 
man). Chatur Mukh feeling himself polluted by a Brahman’s blood 
gave Marechh deota the villages of Bhanana, Kirti and Shawat and 
then went to bathe at Kidér N&th to get purified. Every 12th year 
Chatur Mukh tours in his dominions and every descendant of the 18 
men who brought him from Dudhbali accompanies him. They are 
called the 9 Kuin and 9 Kashi. Kuin means originally people of res- 
pectable families and Kashi means ‘ those who swore’ asthe 9 Kuin 
had taken with them 9 men who swore to help them to carry Chatur 
Mukh from Dudhbali. When the deofa returns from his tour these 
\8 families are each given a pagrt as a viddigt or parting gift and all 
the people respect them. An annual meda is held at Dudhbali to which 
Chatur Mukh goes to meet his two Kharén brothers. A big Diwali 
mela is also held at Melan every 8rd year. Every year Chatur Mukh 
goes to tle Dhadu mela in Kotgarh, and he goes to tour in the Sha- 
dhoch pargana of Kanehti in Séwan. The old pujdérts of Kana deota 
were killed by lightning or drowned with him and when Chatur Mukh 
settled at Melan, the Kharin pujdris also settled there and they wor- 
ship him daily, morning and evening. His favourite sdéra is to Kidér 
Nath and this he performs every 50 or 60 years. He doez not approve 
of the Ukunds sacrifice, though every 12th year his brothers in Kharén 
hold one, at which a man is sent down a long rope off which he some- 


1 This utensil is still kept at Melan. 
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times falls and is killed. Chatur Mukh however goes to see the dhunc 
at Kharén though he does not allow one at Melan. There is a Bal. 
fair at Melan every 3rd year. The deota’s image is of brass and silver. 
When he returns from Kidér Néth a dedpan jag mea is beld. People 
believe that Chatur Mukh is away from his temple in Magh every 
year for 15 Jays, and that he goes to bathe at Kidér Nath with his 
attendants They say that the spirits fly to Kid4r N&th and all work 
is stopped in those days. His bhanddr (store-house) is also closed and 
his dewa or gur (through whom he speaks) does not appear in public or 
perform Atugdrna. The people believe that Chatur Mukh returns on 
the 15th of Mégh and then his temple is opened amid rejoicings, Some 
say that there is a place in Bashahr called Bhandi Bil where the hill 
rdkshasas and devils assemble every year carly in Magh, and Chatur 
Mukh with other hill deotds goes to fight with them and returns after 
15 days. People also say that Chatur Mukh has 18 treasures hidden 
in caves in forests, but only three of them are known. The treasures 
were removed fro.n the temple when the Gurkhas invaded the country. 
One contains utensils, another musical instruments and the third gold 
and silver images. The remaining 15 are said to bein caves under- 
ground. Qne was once robbed of some images. ‘he devta holds a 
large jdgir from the Bashahr, Kumhdarsain, Kot Khéi and (anehti 
chiefs,! as well as one from Government worth Rs 80. Kumbharsain 
has given him a jdéger of Rs. 11 and Kanehti one of Rs. 22. The three 
Khbarén brothers once held certain parganas in jagir, pargana Raik 
belonging to Jeshar, pergana Jao to Chatur Mukb, and paryana Samat 
to Ishwar, but they have been resumed. Nearly 150 years ago Melan 
temple was accidentally burnt down and when a Sirmti: Ré&ni of Ba- 
shahr, who was touring in her jégi, came to Melan the deo¢a asked her 
to build him a new temple. She besought him to vouchsafe her a 
miracle, and it is said that his ra/h moved itself to her tent without 
human aid, so she then built the present temple at Melan, some 30 
years before the Gurkha invasion. The devotees of other deotue jest at 
Chatur Mukh’s powers. Till some 7 generations ago the Ranas of Kot 
Khii lived there and then transferred their residence to Kotgarh. When 
at Kotgarh the ‘Tika of one of the Ranas fell seriously ill and the people 
prayed Chatur Mukh to restore him. Chatur Mukh declared he would 
do so, but, even as the gur was saying that the [ika would soon recover, 
news of his death was received. [hereupon one Jhingri killed the gur 
with his daugra, but the Rana was displeased with him and _ the 
family of the murderer is still refused admission to the palace. Some 
say that the blow of the dangra was not fatal and that the gur 
was carried by a Koli of Batari to Kanehti where he recovered. 
Chatur Mukh has given (the Kanehti men the privilege of carrying him 
in front when riding in his rath while the Kotgarh men hold it behind. 
Auother mark of honour is that when Chatur Mukh sits his face is 
always kept towards Kanehti. He is placed inthe same position at his 
temple. Chatur Mukh does not like ghosts to enter his dominion and 
when any complaint is made of such an entry he himself with his 
1 His chief kdrdire are tho gur, bhanddri, khazdachi and ddrogha of accounts : 
= of baat beiig from Kotgarh and two from Kenehti, All business is transacted by 
panc 
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bhore visite the place and captures the ghost. If the ghost enters an 
articles euch as an utensil, ete. itis confiscated and brought to his 
temple. Chatur Mukh is a disciple of Khachli N&ég who has the dig- 
nity of being his guru or spiritual master. Deota Kepu at Kepu 
in Kotgarh is Mahddeo and Chatur Mukh considera him as his second 
gurt. Dim deota at Pamlai in Koggarh, a derivative of Dim of 
Gathén in Keonthél, is considered subordinate to Chatur Mukh and 
has a separate temple at a distance. Marechh deota of Kirti and 
Mahddeo of Kepu can accept a cloth spread over the dead, but Chatur 
Mukh and Dum caunot do so. What became of Kéna deota after the 
deluge at Melan oannot be ascertained, but a story believed by some 
is that he took shelter in a small cistern in Sawdéri Khad. A woman 
long after the deluge tried to measure the depth of the cistern with a 
stick and Kéna Deo’s image stuck to it, 60 she carried it to her house 
and when his presence was known Chatur Mukh shut him up in a 
house ut Batari village. Some say that the woman kept the image of 
Kénu in a box and when she opened she was surprised by snakes and 
wasps that came out of it. The box is buried for ever. 


According to another account there are two traditions as to 
this name. According to one, Chatur Mukh means four or fve mouths, 
the original idol having had, according to this story, four faces; this 
idol is kept in the temple treasury, and nobody is allowed to see it, a 
one-faced image, which can be seen and worshipped by the people being 
placed in the temple instead. The other tradition is that the deota 
is called Chhatar Mukh as being the mouth of the R4jé of Kot Khéi 
(chhatar meaning Raj, ¢.e. one who has a chhatar (umbrella) over his 
head), and the name would thus signify that whatever is ordered by 
this deota is regarded as the Réja’s own command. 


The oult of Jét Dénon (Mahlog State). 


Jit Ram, a Kanet of Sherla village, was as a child carried off by 
his brother’s wife to Duin, a low-lying village which is surrounded by 
hills. When he grew bigger he was employed in grazing cattle, and 
was so simple that he believed his own village to be the whole world. 
Once some of his cattle went to Jatéon village while grazing, and on 
his following them he saw, to his great surprise, a new world, On hie 
return he told his brother’s wife and she scornfully replied: ‘ You are 
merely a grazier of Dun, and so foolish as not to know yet that the 
world is not limited to the two villages you have seen. On heuring 
this he left Dtin for Jaton, telling her that she would have no 
butter, milk eto. until she worshipped him. He remained at Jatéon 
and worshipped God all his life. After his death he was worshipped 
by the people as a deofa or ddnou and since then he has been called Jit 
Danon. Every man in the State offers him a goat and 1 sers (4hdm) 
of ghf when his cattle calve, and it is believed that any one who does 
not make this offering will get little milk from his cattle. 


The cult of Deo Ghurka (Mahlog State). 
Ghurka, who fought bravely in the Mahfbhérata war, was the 


KKK 
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son of Bhim (one of the Pandos) by a R&ékhshani, named MHarimbhé. 
On his death a temple was built to him in Gharshi, a village on the 
Ghurka Dhér (hill). Another didr opposite Ghurka didr is called 
Harimbha, after the name of Ghurka’s mother anda village of the 
same name. 


Baindra of Devri. 


A man named Baindra came to this place from Néhan in Sirmir, 
and at first he dwelt at 4 place in the Kaldlu Forest, called Chortha 
One day a woman of the Rerh tribe while grazing her cattle ii by 
the spot where Baindra was sleeping and awakened him by striking him 
with » stick. Baindra woke in a rage and cursed her, saying: ‘ Be 
a deoddér tree’: whereupon she was at once transformed into a 
deodér, and this tree, which stands near the temple of Baindra at 
Chortha, is still worshipped. After Baindra’s death he was worshipped 
as a deota and temples built to him at Chortha and Devri. 


Chambi of Bareon. 


A man (whose name is not known) was born at a place called 
Chambi in the Balsan State. He displayed miracles, and in the last 
stage of his life moved from Chambi to Bareon. After his death an 
image of him was made, and it has been worshipped ever since. A 
temple waa also constructed at Chambi, his birth place. 


Nandhrari of Pujarli. 


The present site of Naudhravi village was in old times a piece of 
waste land, called Nandhrari, where a fish lived in a fountain. This 
fish vomited up an image of a goddess. which was named Nandhréri 
after the place, and was brought to Pujdérli where a temple was built 
for it. Another temple was erected at the fountain in Nandhréri. 


The deota Baneshwar of Pwjarii. 


Pajarli is a village in the Ubdesh pargang of Kumharsain and its 
deota is said to be very ancient. Some say that in the early times of 
the mawannas three mdwts lived to the south of Bagli, at Kero, Gahleo 
and Nali. The Kero mdwe’s fort lay in the modern Kanehti and the 
Gahleo mdwta’ in Kot Kh&i, while the Nali mdwis had theirs at Mal, 
now in Kumhéreain, below H&thu and close to Bagli.t The mdzés of 
Gahleo brought this deota from Bala Hat in Garhwél and built hima 
temple at, Chela, a village in Kot Kh4i, as he was the family deo/a of all 
three mdwis.? But they were nearly all killed by Sirmur and their houses 
burnt, so the surviving Gahleo mdwts concealed tha desta in a cave in 
the cliffs above Chela. Thence his voice would be heard, with the sound 


1 The méto1s were so wealthy that one used to spread his a to dry on a carpet, 
another could cover a carpet with coin, and the third had a gold chain hung from 
house to the temple. Two of the mdwis appear to have been named Nalo and Gahlo. 

* His jamily was called Molta, but only one house of it survives The present Brah- 
mane of Pujérii bail fiom Tikergarh in Bashahr. The pujdras of Pojérli appear to be 
celled Kacheri (by got or family) ard they founded Kacheri, a village near Kumhéreain, 
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of bells and the scent of d%%p, co a Brahman of Pujérli went to the cave 
and brought the deota to a temple at Pajdrli. He is regarded as their 
family deofa by the people of Pujarli, Nagan, Karéli and Banal. As 
he is déd/hadharz. goats are not sacrificed to him. When the spint of 
the desta enters (chirna) his gua the deota says through him :— Ndlwa, 
Gahlwa! na dp ehhare, naan chhara, ‘ Nahlo, Giblo! You spared 
neither yourselves nor me ’!—because the mdéwts had involved him ia 
their own ruin. 


The following are the principal deotas of the Koti State. It will 
be noticed that though all are described as Deo, yet they are of very 
diverse origins :— 

(1) Klatnt Deo.—The name Klaindé is from ‘ Kuld-fa-4n6’ 
meaning ‘brought from Kulu.” [n Kulu the god is called Jamné 
from the Sanskrit Jamadagni. Apparently the deity was a saint 
called Dédddhfri, Sanskr., Dud&hbhéri, ‘ vegetarian.’ Being a saint 
he never accepts animal sacrifice. His temple is near Kiér on a ridge 
ealled Deodhér. 


(2) Stp Deo (probably from Shiva) came with the ancestors of 
the present Rind of Koti from Sidhapur in Kéngra. His temple 
is on @ small ridge near Mul Koti. He is worshipped by the people 
of Shuhawli and Dharthf parganas in Koti, but they believe that he 
is Nrisingha Vishnu or N&rsingh. 


(3) Shar&li Deo is also called the Deo Junga because he was 
brought from Junga, He too is Dudhédh4rf. His temple in the Sharél 
village in Koti territory. 

(4) Gambhir Deo, the legend of whose origiu goes thus :—Dhir 
Chand and Gambhir Chand were two sons of Thékar Jajh4r Chand 
of Koti, the former by bis Kumbéreain and the latter by his Kotgarh 
Rfnf. They were born on one day, the former in the morning and the 
latter inthe evening. Though by different mothers, they were very fond 
of each other. Gambhir Chand was anxious to get Chanari village just 
opposite Koti, as hie fdgfr, but as it was already held by Brahmans in 
return for service as State cooks and gate-kvepers his wish could not 
be gratified. In his disappointment Gambhir Chand resolved to 
commit suicide, and so he rode his pony to a place about a furlong 
from the palace and there holding up his pigtail with bie left hand, 
and taking a sharp sword in his right, he cut off his head with one 
blow. His head fell to the ground and rolled down the slope about 
60 yards from the body. It is said that the suicide’s spirit began to 
vex his elder brother Dhir Chand, and was only propitiated by the 
erection of a large temple at Chan4ri to which local Brahmans were 
appointed puydéris and diwdéns. Two small temples were also built, 
one at the spot where the body fell, the other where the head fell, 
and every year during the Dasehra a sheep is sacrificed at each 


(5) /kdndi Deo, whose legend is thus described : Dhfndi and 
Gandhi were two brothers, Kanets by oaste, living in Pagog. a village 
in Koti. D4ndhi devoted much time tothe worship of Klaind, so much 
80 that he used to bring milk every day from Pagog to Deodhfr, a 
distance of about 6 miles. Klaind Deo was so pleased with him that 
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he accepted him as a deity on his death. So Dhandi became a deity, and 
his temples are at Pagog and Kambéli in Koti. The potters of these 
villages became his pujdris and diwdns, and are now Jooked upon 
as respected Kanets. 


(6) Bhdét Deo.~The legend goes thus:—There was a Brahman 
living with his wife in Badaih villagein Koti State. He earnestly 
besought a boon from villagers, but was refused. Thereupon both he 
and his wife committed suicide and, as ghosts, bogan to terrify the 
villagers who at last accepted the man asa deity. Thus Bhat, mean- 
ing a Brahman, has become the deity of Badaih village. 


(7) Korgan Deo.—The tempie of this deity is at Chhabalri village in 
Koti State. The history is as follows :—There was a Rajput in Sirmir 
State, who fell in love with a woman. The zamindérs forbade him 
to visit her, but he paid no heed. At last he was killed together with 
his groom, a man called Mashadi, and his spirit hegan to trouble the 
villagers. He was only propitiated when the villagers took him as 
their deity. It so happened that the Tika of Koti went on a trip to 
Sirmur, and the deity was much pleased with him, and told him that 
he would accompany him to Koti. Thus he was brought to Koti and 
a temple was erected for him in the Chhabalri village. 


(8) Nand’ Deo.—This deity was brought by Kogi pargona people 
who are immigrants from Suket State. His temple is at Kogi village 
under N&ldera, and there is glso a smalltemple at NaAldera, which 
meaus ‘the temple of Nnél’. It is said that this deity is not on 
good terms with Sip deity, so it never goes anywhere beyond the Kogi 
pargana. 


(9) DPkdnu Deo is a deity of the Keonthal State, and was brought 
with them by the people of Chhabrog pargana, originally natives of 
Keonthal. His temple is at Chhabrog village in Koti State as well as 
in Keonthal. 

(10) Skydnt Dev.—His temple is at Ky4li village in Kalélthi par- 
gana of Koti State. He is supposed to be a cook residing with all of the 
aforesaid nine deities. ! 


Béghal State boasts three Deos, two of whom are Shiva, while a 
third is the spirit of a sonless man, They are :— 


(1) Bdra Deo, who has a temple on the Bari dhér, a ridge run- 
ning in a nerth-westerly direction from Bah&durpur fort in Bildspur to the 
junction of the Gambhar and Jol streams. The temple is on the high- 
est point of the ridge. 5,789 feet above the sea level. A fair is held on 
the Ist As4rh. The god is properly Shiva, but as is usual he is generally 
called by the name of his place of worship. 


(2) Har Sang Deo, whose home is at the highest point of the Har 
Sang dhdr, which runs northwards to the Sutlej on the boundary of 
BAghal and Bhajji States. This god’s fair takes place on the let Séwan. 
He too is Shiva. 


1 Simla Hill States Gagetteer, Koti, pp. 8-9. 
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(8) Madhor Deo.— His temple is at the village of Mangu, where 
a fair is held on let Baisékh. This deity was originally a sonless man, 
a class of person whose spirit the hillman often considera it advis- 
able to conciliate by worship after death. Such a spirit sometimes, 
as in the present case, rises to tho position of a god in course of time, 1 


In the Lower Simla Hills Deo Sir is a greater than N&rsingh 
Bir—there the women’s god as he isin Kéngra. Indeed Nérsingh Bir 
is said to be his servant. He is universally accepted as the deity of 
the women of the lower hills. A large fair is held in his honour in the 
month of Jeth at Sairai in Patiélaon the Simla-Sub&thu road, to which 
women gather from far and wide. The ritual performed consists of the 
women sitting in rows while a drum is beaten. During the drumming 
they sway their heads about from side to side, and when it stops they 
sit still. This is evidently a representation of the tremors caused by 
the entering in of the spirit of the god, such as takes place at the 
basthak of N&rsingh (see Xdagra Gazetteer). A similar fair on a larger 
scale,which Jasts eight or nine days, is held at Joharji, also in Patiéla, 
in November. It is supposed that any woman who has become a devotee 
of Sar and fails to attend one of these fairs will be visited with 
misfortune. Like Dewat Siddh, Str is worshipped on the first Sunday 
of the month ? 


Another Biju, not to be confounded with Biju or Bijat, the lightn- 
ing god, is a deo¢a in Kutidr and its neighbourhood, Ajéi Pat, a Rajé of 
Kotguru, had a con named Bijéf Pét who showed preternatural wisdom 
in infancy and power to interpret oracles. He succeeded tu his father’s 
kingdom but turned fagir, and one day reached Deothal on the 
Gambhar river, 4 miles from Subéthu., There he vanquished Shri Gul 
and took possession of his temple. Several smaller temples in his honour 
have been built of stones from Deothal at varicus villages. * 


As instance of deotas migrating is furnished by the following 
legend:—The Ra&j& 24th in descent from R&m Pél of Kothiér in 
Kéngra had five sons and a daughter. His eldest son succeeded him 
then, but the other four and his daughter crossed the Sutlej] into Mal 
Bhajji in the Nauti valley below Mahésu. Chiru and Chand founded 
the dynasties of Bhajji and Koti, but the third sen, Shogu, became 
a deota at Fagu,* while the daughter became the goddess, of Dharch in 
Keonthal. 

But besides these local godlings, there are certain deities of the first 
rank which merit a fuller description than it has been found possible to 
obtain. These are the Lesser Kéli and the Younger Lonkra. 

The difference between the Bari and the Chhoti K4lt is this that 
the former has 10 hands and thy latter only 4. 


The Bari K4li haunts the hills. She is worshipped with eacrifices 
of goats, flowers, fruit, wheaten bread, and lamps. 


» Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Béghal, p. 6. 
* 1b, Bildspur, p, 10, and Baghit, p. 7, 
* Kuthér, p.5; Bhagnét, p. 7. 


Koti, a fourth, Bhoge, married a Kanet girl aud begat tho Fagidna Kanets, ¢b., 
 p. 6, 
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Yéma, the god of death, is supposed to live in rivers. He is pro- 
pitiated by making an image of gold according to one’s means. This ig 
worshipped and then given to a Brahman. 


Besides the gods, epirits of various kinds are believed in and pro- 
pitiated 

Such are the bhdts or ghoste, paris, especially the jal-parfs, or 
water-sprites, also called jal-md/rés, the ehhidras and banshira. 


The bhut is tho ghost of the cremating ground. 


Pret is the term applied to the ghost for one year after the 
death of the deceased : reskef! is its name from the end of that year to 
the fourth. 


Jal-paris are conceived of as female forms, some benevolent, 
othera malevolent. To propitiate the former a sacrifice is required. 


The chhidra is conceived of as a terrifying spirit which must be 
propitiated by incense of mustard seed. 


The banshira haunts old buildings, valleys and peaks. It is pro- 
pitiated by sacrifices of goats, or,in some places, by offerings of dust 
or gravel. 


In lien of sacrifice a piiza, called £unzhain, is offered to K&li and to 
parts or mdtris. A tract of hill or forest is eat apart as the place of their 
worship, and even if the rest of the forest is cut down the part conse- 
cratéd to the goddess or spirit is preserved for her worship, none of the 
trees in it being cut, or their boughs or even leaves removed. 


Dégs are the demons specially associated with fields. If the crop 
yields less than the estimated amount of produce it is believed that the 
difference has been taken by the dég. 


Didadhéri or ménashéri haunts ourning ghdts, and is averted by 
wearing a silver picture round one’s neck. If possessed by the former 
one should abstain from meat. 


Ghatid’w or .Gatertr is a demon known in Db&mi. He is said to 
possess people, and is propitiated by the sacrifice of a A+ddhu (ram). 
He ie embodied in a stone which is kept in the house and worshipped to 
protect the eattle from harm. He is said to have come from Bhajji 
State. 


Newa is a spirit also, closely resembling the Pdg. When a man 
dies sonless and his brethren inherit they are frequently haunted by his 
ghost and so a Brahman must be consulted. He directs an image of 
silver, copper or stone to be made and worshipped after the amdvas. 
Then one of the heirs hangs the image, if of metal, round his neck, 
and, if of stone, places it in a water-trough.2 This image is called 
newa och, dia or in Kanaar gurokéch. In some places a plot of land 

IFr. rishi, a sage. 

Like brooks and springs, bdo/fs or cisterns are supposed to be haunted by jal-parts 


(water-sprites) and mdtris: simla District Gazetteer, p. 42, The object probably is to confer 
fertility on the neewa in the next life, 
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called sog is set apart in its name and never cultivated. A hut is also 
erected on the land and on it a wooden image placed and worshipped at 
each amdvas. Sometimes a newa, like a pdp, attains to the position of 
a deota in course of time. 


Pép in the Simla Hille is the ghost when body has not been 
accorded due funeral rites. In order to prevent its haunting the 
family home and tormenting its survivors a shrine of four low walls 
and a small roof is built in the midst of a field and dedicated to it. 
This shrine is called dareotd and flowers are often offered at it by the 
family which believes that the spirit bas been safely lodged in it.? 
Otherwise the »dp will cause disease, barrenness or other calamities, 
anda Brahman must be called in to divine the cause. In the Pandra 
Sau tract of Bashahr this belief is common, and the shrine is styled the 
pap ké chauntrd.® 


The principal Hindu festivals of Northern India are observed in 
the Simla Hills, with the usual rites. Chet is the first month of che 
year and Turfs go from village to village to entertain the people with 
songs and music thronghout the mocth. Chet lst is New Year’s day. 

The nine days froin the Ist of the bright half of Asanj are called 
the uavardtras, or 9 nights on which a fast is kept and the goddess 
worshipped. Batrt, from Sanskrit vrate,=a fast. In the upper hills 
they call the fast or the 9 days of it ardlz also. 

Sdja in Kulu is the lst of any month (Diack, Kuliéh? Déatect, p. 
87). In the Simla Hills, Sder sdj¢ is the 1st of Asauj, sé7é being the 
actual passage of the sun from one zodiacal sign to another: Tika Rém 
Joshi in J. A.S B., 1911, p. 228. In Kulu the 1st of Chet is called 
lingts. 

The Chér or spring festival in Chamba celebrates the defeat of 
winter. The latter, personified as an evil demon (udinga) by a man 
wearing a mask, is pelted by tbe villagers with snowballs until he 
drops his mask and takes to flight, after which he joing in the dance 
with the gémt and mezmi or masks which represent a man and @ woman, 
wspectively, at Triloknéth.* 


Narathe, navardtri, are also defined to be the 9 daya of Chet 
and Asauj in which Devi is worshipped. 


These and other festivals some of which are peculiar to the Hille 
ate given below in chronological order :—_ 


Lingti.® Mrig Satéi. 
Narathe. | Ledar. 
Chitréli. | Dastni. 
Naumi. | Gil. 

Salhor. | Rakharpunia. 


1 Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Bashahr, p. 33. 
* Simla District Gasatteer, p. 42. 
* Simla Hill States Gasetleer, Bashahr, p. 93. 
_ Chamba Gaeetteer, p, 45. 

3.4.8. B,, 19, pp. 188, 217, 218 and 926. 
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Char, Parrewi. 

Sgob, Bhéiddj. 
Parthivapdja. Karma chauth, 
Nég Ashtmi Deothuan, 
Jaom Asbtmi. Pandru. 
Badranjo. Magar. 
Dagiali. Tarain Saja. 
MAlpunya, Khrain. 

Sacer Suji. Bhartu. 


The Chitréliin Kulu sare the nights in Chet when the women 
assemble and dance on the village green. The men look on but take 
no part in the dancing. The women dance to their own singing, each 
song or air having a dance peculiar to itself. The song of Runjke is 
sung by the women when formed in two lines, facing each other, one 
representing the lover, the other his mistress. As one line advances the 
other retreats and the sitting and rising alluded to in the song are acted 
by the singers.1. Each woman in the line crosses her arms behind her 
back and then clasps the hands of the woman next to her. 


Naumi, the 9ths of Chet and Asauj, on which Devi is generally 
worshipped, ‘They are regarded as fast days. 


On Jeth Ist an offering (sdé/hor) of flowers is made to deotds, and 
on Ist Baisékh the gcd’s history is recited (/drtha) at most temples: 
Diack, op. czt., pp. 87 and 47, On the 1st Baisékh also safn, an offering 
of flowers or grain, is hang up on the house-wall (#., p.88) This may 
be an oblation to the household god whose ark (Aéred) holds (or con- 
stitutes) him and is kept in the verandah or sometimes tidoors (p. 70). 


Mrig-satéi, the fortnight from 22nd Jeth to 8th Hay, during which 
sunshine is wanted for crops. 


Ledar, a feaet held on Ist Har. 


DasGni, Dsdni, a festival observed on the 11th of the bright half of 
Hér. 


Gfl, the 16 days, including the last week in Hér and the first io 
Séwan, believed to be auspicious for planting trees. 


Rkbyunya, from rakhrt, a thread, and pumya, fall moon, is a festival 
held on the full moon in SAéwan when the twice-born castes don a new 
sacred thread consecrated by Vedic hymns and a thread (rahtehd, rdkhs 
or rakhri) is tied by a Brabman round one’s wrist to protect one for a 
year. Gifts are made to Brahmans and friends feasted. 


Sgoh, the 16 days, including the last week of SAwan and the first 
in Bhédon, during which sunshine is undesirable. 


Janmashtmi, or 8th of dark half of Bhaédon. 


The Badranjo in Kulu isa festival held in Bhédon in honour of 
the plough-cattle which are decked with flowers and uot worked on that 


1Disck, Kulihé Dialsct, p, 12; Runjke may be the Rénjhs of the South-West Punjab 
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day.’ After it the rope strung with leaves which has been tied roand 
their necke ia hung between two trees. 


Nézgpanchami is a festival observed thronghont India. Women 
keep fast and worship Shib. It takes place on the 5th of the bright 
half of Bhédon, whence it is also called Bhadronji. 


The Chrewal or let Bhfdon, at which gods (Shivs) are made of 
clay and worshipped, light being shown to the god (Shivling) every 
evening throughout the month. This is called Pérthivapidja. 


Dagiali, the chaudas and amdzwas of the dark half of Bhddon, on 
which date the dags assemble. 


Every year on the night of the 16th Bhédon all the deotds 
congregnte at Dhar Kambogir in the Mandi State. The four jognis 
from the east, west, south and north also come and a battle rages bet- 
ween them and deotda, until one party defeats the other. If the deotds 
win, the land yields a good harveet that year, but the victory of the 
jognte is calculated to bring famine. 


The following facts are given in proof of the above story :— 


(1) Buffaloes and other cattle graze day and night on the dhdr. 
On the night mentioned the owners'of cattle bring their she- 
buffaloes down from the Dhar Kambogir lest the jognis 
kill them. 

(2) On the night of the 16th Bh&édon Hindus of the Hill States 
in the neagl:bourhood of Mandi distribute rapeseed in order 
to avert the influence of the jognés. 


MAlpunya, a festival held on the full muon in September, at which 
cows are worshipped and fed, At Koti it is followed by the Bl&j 


Sher-s4ji, Ist Asauj. 

Bhaéi-daj, a festival held on the 2nd of the bright hal€ cf Kétak, 
when a sister is visited. and fond taken from her hands in return for a 
present. 

The Karuwa Chauth is a findu festival that. takes place on the 4th 
of the dark half of Katak. 

Deothan, a festival held on the 1]th of the bright half of Kftak. 

Pandru, a festival observed on the 15th Poh in Jubbal, Kotgarh and 
Kot Khai, Simla Hills. 

At Rampur in Bashahr the Raji’s shékdrf throws ao garland of 
musk-pods on his neck. 1n the upper hills the peonle observe it as a day 
for rejoicing, rich cakes being prepared and distributed among friends 
and relatives. 

Magar, the fortnight including the last week in Poh and the tirst in 
MAgh, supposed to be a time of heavy snowfall. 

* Dinck, Kuliht Dialect, pp 48 nnd 70 (s. v. Kandu), 

* For festival daye in the Simla Hilla sec Tika Rém Joshi, Diety. of Pahkdri, 


in J. A. 8, B., 1911, pp. 211, 200, 207, 149, 155, 167, 226. 231,176, 147, 228, 208, 155, 
217, 202 ond 195; also pp. 133, 217, 218 and 226. 
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Mégh Ist is the Tarain sdja (Kulizhé Déalect, p. 94). 


Khrain, a festival observed in M4gh by Kanets. It resembles a 
j&gra, but instead of remaining for the night in his host’s house the 
deota returns the same day to the temple. 


The following are held on varying dates or occasions : — 
Bl4j, fr. S. Valirdja, the kiag Vali, is a night fair. 


Bishu, S. Vishuva: (1) the moment of the sun’s reaching Aries, 
and (2) a song sung by low-caste people in April. ‘I'wine, to which 
rhododendron flowers are attached, is hung on every house at the 
Bais&khi sankfdnt, called bishu. 


Pénjag, the sakshatras Dhanistha, Shatbikha, Parv&bhddrapadé, 
Uttarabhadrapada and Revati, S. panchaka. 


Parewi, the first of the bright or dark half of a month, 


Rhyéli, a fair held in the monsoon at which archery is practised in 
the Madhén, Theog, Balsan and Jubbal States, Simla Hills. 


Perhaps the most characteristic festival of the Hills is the Sheri or 
Saer, held on Asauj lst, when harbers show well-to-do people their 
faces ina mirror, and every family makes an image ef clay, puts 
flowers on it and places it before his house. Rich food is also pre- 
pared. In the evening lights are lit all round the image, and it is 
worshipped. 


Jdégra, from Sanskrit dgarana, vigil, is a rite offered to any 
villag deity. Either he is invited to one’s home or it is performed at his 
temple. The day of its performance is first fixed and then all the people 
of the pargana go to the temple or the house as the case may be. A 
great feast is given to all present, and if the chief is also invited he is 
paid Rs. 80 in cash. 


Mr. G. C. L. Howell, C. S , has recorded two stories which illus- 
trate the beliefs current in the ruling family of Kulu :—In Réjé Jagat 
Singh’s time (A. D. 1637-72) a large grant of rice land was conferred 
on his R4j-gurd—or spiritual preceptor—asa reward for a spell which 
he had woven for the R4jé and contrary to custom the land was settled 
on the RAj-gurd’s sons and grandsons. What the spell was intended 
for we are not told, but it may have been for the destruction of some of 
his opponents. Of Jagat Singh it is related in the chronicles that a 
Brahman had a pot of pearls which the R4j& wanted to possess and which 
the owner refused to give up. After repeated refusals the Brahman told 
the R&jé that he would give up the pearls on the latter’s return from 
Manikarn whither he was going. On his return, however, the Brahman 
set fire to his own house, consuming to ashes himself and his family, 
as well as the pearls which had excited the R4j4’s avarice. On re-enter- 
ing his palace at Makaréha Jagat Singh ordered dinner, but when it was 
placed before him the rice all turned to worms ‘To have been indirectly 
the cause of a Brahman’s death wasa heinous sin, almost beyond the 
possibility of atonement. It was however at last atoned for by the 
R6jé having the image of Raghunath brought from Ajodhia to whom 
he assigned his kingdom and ruled only as the god’s vicegerent. The 
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assignment to Raghunath under the name of Madho R4i in Mandi took 
place about the same time. It may have been in connection with this 
incident that the spell was sought by Jagat Singh. 


The following paper by Mr. H W. Emerson, C. S., records a 
chapter in the history of Bashahr and various beliefs one of which at 
least opens up a new ficld of inquiry : 


Tikral now forms part of the Bashabr State having been annexed 
some three centuries ago. Previous to annexation it was under the 
jurisdiction of a local Ka jput thikur whose descendants give their place 
of origin as Garhwal. While their invasion and conquest must be 
placed at a compatatively early date, it is doubtful whether the inhabi- 
tants of the remote portions of their fAikurdt were reduced to more than 
a nominal allegiance. At any rate, the peuple of the district now in 
question appear to have retained their own intcrnal form of government, 
in which the confederacy of the five gods played a leading part. A 
survival of their theocratic rule oxists in the appointment of a divine 
representative known as the jana. The qualifications essential for the 
office considerably restrict the field of selection. The incumbent must 
be a male child of not less than two years of age and not more than ten 
years and must belong to one, of certain familics of Pekha village that 
alone enjoy the privilege of providing candidates. Both his parents 
must be living and the ceremony of cutting the hair and of naming must 
not have taken place. ‘The appointment is made direct by the council of 
the five gods who on the day fixed for election assemble in their palan- 
quins at the temple of N&g of Pekha, a member of the panchdyat. 
With them there come a crowd of worshippers ; but no person of low 
caste is allowed to be present nor yet a stranger, even though he be a 
Kuran, who is not subject to the jurisdic‘ion of the gods. Such 
intruders, in the olden days, paid for their indiscretion with their lives 
and even now are looted of all that they have with them at daybreak, 
the heads of families possessed of eligible vows are placed in a line a 
few paces apart, inside the temple courtyard. The god: are then carried 
down the line by their appointed bearers who oscillate the palanquins as 
@ sign thaf the divine spirit has animated the image Jakh of Junglik, 
the chairman of the council 'eads the way, followed by the others in 
strict order of precedence. When Jakh reaches the father of the future 
janz he bows his head in token of acteptance and the other four do like- 
wise as they pass. The test is then repeated until the choice has fallen 
three times in succession on the same family. If it contains more than 
one male child eligible for election these are then produced, the same 
method of selection being empioyed. The boy chosen is bathed in the five 
products of the cow, dressed in a suit of new clothes and seated with honour 
on a consecrated square. ‘The gods next endow him with divine strength, 
each diviner laying the standard of his deity, usually a sword or dagger, 
on the head, hands and other parts of his body. 


This completes the main part of the consecration ceremony and the 
rest of the day is spent in feasting at the expense of the parents of the 
boy. But the latter is taken to his house and, with exceptions to be 
mentioned presently, remains there io strict seclusion uatil tne pariol of 
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his office ends. His parents alone can tend him ; but they must bathe 
him every few days, offer incense before him and burn lights in hig 
honour. His chief food is rice and sweetened milk : fish, and liquor are 
forbidden. He must not see a crow, a Koli or a stranger, nor must 
they see him, and hence before his mother takes him into the verandah 
of the house she must look carefully to see that none of these are about, 
Worshippers of the five gods can look at him but only from a distanee 
unless they be persons specially privileged to approach him. In an 
case they must join the palms of their hands and put them to their 
foreheads in token of adoration. They make offerings in his name and 
this they often do. Should any woman give birth to a child, or a cow 
calve inside the house he must be carried to a temple a few miles away 
and remain there until the period of impurity had passed. The journey 
must be done at night so that he be safely hidden before a crow caws or a 
low caste fellow or a stranger comes along. Should these taboos be bro- 
ken the gods dethrone him, and-in any case his period of office ends with 
the death of either parent. The gods do not approve a representative 
who has reached years of discretion, as soon as the jana begins to reason 
for himself he is dismissed. This is the ordinary cause of removal for 
his parents take good care that he is not contaminated in any way, since 
both he and they are fed and clothed (for the full term of office) at the 
expense of the community, which under favourable circumstances may 
last for seven or eight years, Moreover, apart from its perquisities, the 
post is regarded as one of great honour. 

As soon as the gods declare the office vacant the late incumbent 
returns to his ordinary mode of life. His hair, which has remained un- 
shorn, is then cut and he is given a name in the usual way. His former 
clients no longer contribute to his maintenance nor does he appear to 
benefit in any way from his existence as a god. 


Owing to the dissensions of the gods an interregnum sometimes 
occurs, but this is rare, for while the incumbency is associated with good 
‘fortune a vacancy is supposed te bring calamity. Moreover, cerfain mys- 
tic rites connected with the worship of Chasr4lu cannot be celebrated 
without the presence of a jana. These take place at intervals of 3 or 5 
years at Chasrélu’s cavern, a period of retirement in the wilderness pre- 
ceding their observance, The jana is accompanied by the heads of the 
families who are alone permitted to share in the ceremonies. ‘They leave 
the village at night, one of them going in front of the party, blowing a 
conch-shell to give warning to travellers or Kolfs that the jana is abroad 
and must not beseen by them. They spend the first night on the road 
and the next two in alonely cave where the main rites are performed, 
but of their nature one can learn little as the greatest recticence is ob- 
served, the celebrants being pledged to secrecy. A kid is sacrificed 
which must be roasted over a fire and not boiled in a cauldron, nor must 
it be eaten with salt. For the rest the singing of the song of Kali 
appears to be the most important duty. This song was sung by 
her when in human guise. She surprised a band of hunters, who had 
taken refuge for the night in the same cave. It can be sung only by 
the seaior male of each branch of their descendaits and a father who 
has learnt the words must teach them only to his eldest som, whon the 
two are alone together grazing their flocks on the hillside. It can be 
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gung only in the cave, and should a person sing it elsewhere or at other 
than appointed time the goddess drives him mad. The jana learns the 
words when he takes part in these eecret ceremonies, and this fact 
appears to give aclue to hie title, which may be derived from gdnd to 
sing. If this is so, the jana is, therefore, one privileged to sing the sone 
of Kali. Having performed the remaining rites, whatever they may be, 
the party journeys to a hamlet, where two nights are spent. The sixth 
night is passed on the road to Chasr4lu’s cave where the general body of 
worshippers awaits their coming The jana’s face is then acrcened from 
afar from the vulgar gaze, but the privileged persons may approach him. 
Chasrélu’s diviner can alone enter the cave ; the jana with his escort re- 
maius at some little distance while the remainder of the assembl y took on 
from afar. Thejana himself does not appear to take any part in the cere- 
monies nor are sacrifices offered him. But it is clear that the period of re- 
tirement is connected with his divine uffice since the people believe that for 
the next few days he is endowed with supernatural powers to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and his sayings are, therefore, regarded as peculiarly inepir- 
ed: 

Such then are the main facts relating to this curious institution as 
it now exists ; and when I was first told them I regarded the jana merely 
as an embodiment of divinity, who, like an idol or othe7 sacred emblem, 
has to be protected from pollution, But this first impression was material- 
ly changed when I was told later that the jana was formerly the Rdé7d of 
the tract, that he used to settle all disputes, and that his worshippers 
still refer to him to some extent, his decision being binding. Now one 
could understand a boy of 8 or 10 years of age giving a more or less in- 
telligible answer to a question addressed to him, but how a child hardly 
able to talk could satisfy disputants passed my comprehonsion. The ex- 
planation given was a typical one. In such cases they said, the five gods 
having been brought into the presence of the child, charged ard recharged 
him, as it were, with divine inspiration until he said something from 
which a meaning could be deduced, or at other times the parties each 
made a ball of earth in which a blade of grass was hidden ‘These were 
placed before the infant judge without his knowing which was which and 
the owner of the one on which he placed his hand was deemed to be the 
party in the right. That one of these procedures was actually adopted 
is the nore probable because it is entirely in keeping with the character- 
istics of the hillman ; his firm belief in divine possession and his in- 
tense distrust of human agents. For instance, I have known a man, 
who wished to call up. the spirit of a deceased reiative, identity and 
sex unknown, that had visited him under the painful guise of boils, insist 
on the officiating Brahman to employ as his medium a boy and girl, both 
of tender years, who would not dupe him. 


Similarly the condition that the jana should always be a child of 
little understanding was obviously imposed as a safeguard against fraud. 
Aa regards his jurisdiction in mundane matters it must be remembered 
that many Himalayan gods annually distribute the grazing grounds 
among their worshippers, decide the rotation of irrigation and are even 
consulted by prospective bridegrooms before they choose their brides. 
There is thus nothing improbable in the theory that the jaxa was tho 
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theoratic ruler of a group of Kanets, appointed directly by the gods 
whose vice-regent he was, that his sayings were regarded as inspired and 
therefore binding, that he exercised temp»ral as well as spiritual authori- 
ty, and that the confederacy ef villages under his jurisdiction at one timo 
acknowledged no other ruler, In support of a wide application of the 
same principle it may be observed that the jurisdiotiun of local gods 
corresponds closely to natural divisions, that they are known as kul ke 
devata, gods of the family, and that the worship of a common deity is still 
ef very strong bond of unity among his worshippers 


Again, the association of the 72a with prosperity and good fortune 
connects him with the magical aspect of early kingship his point is 
brought ont more clearly in the neighbouring territory of Narain of 
Jabal, where the institution exists in a modified form There a jana is ap- 
pointed only when certain ceremonies are celebrated at intervals of 3 or 5 
years. These last for about three weeks and when completed the 
tenure of office ends. The qualifications and the nature of the taboos 
are identical in many respects with those already described, but this 
jana is vemoved from the custody of his parents and his wants attended 
to by certain privileged persons. He is not kept in one house, but tours 
throughout his jurisdiction according to a fixed programme being lodged 
in each village in a building specially reserved for his use. Provided 
the taboos are not violated he is supposed to bring good fortune to every 
place he visits, and-his tour is associated with the pronouncemont of 
prophecies concerning the harvest of the coming year. If he crics in a 
village the omen is bad, but only for that particular place ; hence no 
means are spared to keep him happy. and within lawful limits he ie given 
whatever he may ask. In former times there is little doubt that human 
sacrifice was offered to him, and he now takes part in a ceremony in 
which a scapegoat, the acknowledged substituts for a man, is slaughtered 
before him. [Ho is worshipped as a deity and the people are inolined to 
think the deity is K4li, but they ave vague on this point. At any rate 
the celebratione are in her honour and the boy is dressed in girl’s 
clothes and decked with female ornaments. The explanation given of 
this disguise is as follows :—The jamz, they say, was originally a girl, 
but on one occasion many generations ago when she was being carried 
round the tour she died from cold and exposure on the road, the month 
being December when snow was laying on the ground. Her escort 
were in a state of consternation, for the festival could not be celebrated 
in the absence of a janz, and its abandonment would bring the anger of 
the gods upon their heads. Atlength the happy idea was conceived 
of stealing a boy from the nearest village, dressing him in the girl’s 
clothes and passing him off as the genuine jana. This was done, and 
the deception proved so successful that it has been continued ever since. 
As tradition is usually reliable in the hills this version may perhaps be 
true. On the other hand, the custom of dressing boys in girl’s clothes in 
order to avoid the evil eye is aco umon de ice, and taking the attendant 
circumstances into consideration it appears probable that in this instance 
the disguise is only one of many expedients employed with the object of 
conserving unimpaired the beneficial powers of the disguised. 


As far as Bashabr is concerned the institution exists only in the two 
cages mentioned, and there is good reason to believe that the two are 
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closely connected, the one being merely a modificution of the firsr, Ag 
such it may be a connecting link between the permanent appointment of 
a divine ruler and the.casual worship of small girls as incarnations of 
the goddess Devi. Tho latter custom ig not. found in Bashahr, and my in- 
formation with regard to it is incomplete, But I believe that it is widel y 
practised in KAngra, more particularly during the Dasahra when the 
worship of maidens as representatives of Bhagwati is considered essential. 
There uppedr to be no taboos observed as with the jana, but there is the 
same condition that the girls should not have reached years of under- 
standing. At times other than the Dasahra, a favoutite method of 
acquiring merit or removing trouble, is ; the worship of one or more 
girls ; and if there are more than a certain number a boy is joined with 
them and regarded as Launkra, the Jr or minister of Kali. The worship 
should be performed in the early morning before its objects have tasted 
food ; but apparently this is the only restriction. The sayings of the 
girls are, or were, regarded as inspired, and there is one well-authenticated 
case in which a fagér cut off a portion of his tongne at the bidding of 
one of these incarnations of Bhagwati. In some respects, therefore, the 
same attributes re ascribed to these youthful goddesses as to the pina ; 
hut there is not a direct appointment by the god, no regular system of 
taboo and no continuous tenure of office. Any girl of suitable caste 
can apparently be taken as Devi’s deputy for the time being ; but when 
the ritual is finished she at once resumes her normal position. Never- 
theless, the points of 1esemblance do suggest the remote possilblity that 
the custom of girl worship is a survival from a very early state of society 
in which thd recognised form of government was a theocracy, exercised 
through a human agent, preferably a child, Why a girl should have 
been chosen in some cases and a boy in others ts not obvious, ‘Ihe 
choice may have depended on the sex of the local deity, a boy being 
selected as the representative of a god and a girl as that of a goddess. 
Or the practice of dressing the boy in girl’s clothes as a protection 
agairst the evil eye may have ultimately led to the substitution of 
females when the origin of the disguise had heen forgotten. But these 
explanations are at beat conjectural and would not be advanced if the 
existence of the jana in Bashahr did not appear to open up a new field 
of inquiry. It seems fo be far more improbable that the institutions 
I have deseribed are local curiosities, than that they are survivals of 
what was once a popular method of government. 

So much for the general discussion of the subject. As regards the 
nature of several of the taboos a few words may be said, as they are of 
world-wide currency . There is, for instance, the respect shown for that 
hird of ill-omen, the crow. I have found this particular form of super- 
stition in connection with other mystic rites in the lulls, and especially 
in such as relate to the promotion of the fertility of the soil by burying 
in it an image or sacred clod of earth. This rite must be performed 
before sunrise, in secret and by the head of the family who must. 
complete his task before he hears a crow caw. If he does not, he must 
start all over again on a more auspicious day. As to the reputation of 
the crow family in general one cannot do better than quote from a 
zoological study that appeared recently in the Times :—“ In all times 
and countries, ” the author writes, ‘man has regarded crows with super- 
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stitious awe, knowing them for birds of ill-omen, the familiars of 
witches and evil spirits, and the confidants of deities whom they never 
failed to betray. Odin took them for his heralds and councillors, but 
could not tiust them, and they blabbed the secrets of Valhalla. They 
were the scandal-mongers of Olympus, and to their evil tongues poor 
Yoronis owed her death, Indra, in wrath at their tale bearing, hurled 
them, we are told, down throuch all the hundred stages of his heaven. 
No bird surely had nobler opportunities, none has been so highly 
honoured ; and every where it proved itself unworthy of its trust.’” 


All of which considered the Kurans are well advised to screen their 
gana from the sight of such an evil bird. Again, it is a far cry from 
Tikrdl to ancient Rome ; but one condition imposed on the jana associ- 
ates him with an incident of the Roman priesthood. The Flamen Dialis 
was bound to vacate his office on the death of his wife; and as the reason 
for this rule is obscure it has Leen the subject of a controversy, the main 
points of which are given in Sir John Frazer’s volume of the Golden 
Bongh which deals with the worship of Attis, Adonis and Osiris, 
Dr. L. R. Farnell explains the provision on the supposition that death 
brought in its train the taint of ceremonial pollution, and so compelled 
tho resignation of the priest. Tn support of his theory he cites instances 
of Greek ritual, which requires that certain sacred offices should be dis- 
charged only by a boy both of whose pirents were alive. Sir John 
Frazer, on the other hand, contends that the priest had to resign because 
his wife was essential to the worship of the pair of divinities they served ; 
and in thecourse of his argument he makes a theory point of the fact 
that if Dr. Farnell’s theory is correct then every orphan is ceremonial- 
ly unclean for life, and therefore incapable of performing sacred duties, 
As this restriction is obviously too far-reaching for the affairs of practical 
life he rejects the pollution theory, and with the view of discovering a 
more reasonable explanation proceeds to examine all the cases known to 
him n which the children of living paronts conld alone take part in 
ritual. 


The list is a long one, but naturally enough it does not contain 
the case of the jana. Ani at first sight the 72a provides an excellent 
argument in support of the disqualification arising from the impurity of 
death. It will be remembered that’ not only have his parents to be 
aliveat the time of appointment, but that the death of either of them 
spso facto brings about lis dethronement. Moreover, the birth cither of 
a cow oracalf in his house entails his hasty removal to another dwelling 
place; and in this case there is no doubt that fear of ceremonial con- 
tamination is the reason for his flight. It would therefore be natural to 
suppose that the inevitability of uncleanness in the case of death was 
the factor that terminated his office. But his clients were emphatic that 
this was not so. At the same time the only explanation they could give 
was that the five gods did aot approve an orphan and by way of justifi- 
cation asked indignantly who would. ‘Thus the analogy of the jax 
anpports Sir John Frazer’s objection to the pollution of death theory, and 
it is interesting to consider whether his general conclusions apply to this 
case also. After reviowing the evidence he «uns up as follows :—“ The 
notion that a child of living parents is endowed with a higher dogree of 
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vitality than an orphan, provebly explains all the cases of the employ- 
ment of such achild in mtual, whether the particular rite is designed to 
ensure the fertility of the ground or remove the curse of barrenness or to 
avert the danger of death and other calamities. Yet it would probably 
bea mistake to suppose that this notion is always clearly apprehended by 
the persons who practise the customs. In their minds the definite con- 
ception of super-abundant overflowing vitality may easily diseolve into a 
vague idea that the child of living parents is luckier than other folk.’ 


When regard is had to the beneficent functions ascribed to the jana 
it must be confessed that the vitality theory does supply a satisfactory 
motive for the condition of living parents. But the same cannot be said 
of the case already cited in which the sonl of a departed relative spent its 
leisure moments in tormenting a man with emerods. For there also the 
boy and girl employed as mediums were the children of living parents, 
and in this and similar cases the more vitality a child enjoys the legs 
reality would he yield to the influence of an invading spirit. The em- 
ployment of the children of living parents in such cases of Himalayan 
ritual as are known to me seems to be based not so muchon their merits 
as on the demerits of orphans. This distinction is brought out very 
clearly in marriage ceremonies. In many parts ot Bashabhr it is consi- 
dered essential that the parents of the afd! sent to !arrange a betrothal 
should both be alive; and in all parts it is regarded as desirable. But 
should an orphan be sent the outraged party does not ask why a person 
who would bring good Inck was not employed ; they abuse the culprits 
charging them with having sent a wretch who has already eaten his 
father or his mother as the case may be. Similarly a posthumous son is 
an object of general derisionon the ground that he killed his father 
without evenseeing him. Anunfortunate orphan is thus regarded not 
as the passive victim of adverse circumstances, but as an uctive agent 
who has contributed to his own misfortune. He is possessed by an evil 
genius that brings about his own undoing as well as that of those con- 
nected with him. This conception may be peculiar to the Himalayas ; 
but it is obviously a very primitive one, and is in strict conformity with 
animistic beliefs which underlie so many religious and temporal obser- 
vances. That a person possessed of a spirit with homicidal tendencies 
would be a dangerous person to employ in sacred or profane rites is self- 
evident ; and this attribute of orphans will probably explain the employ- 
ment of children blooming on both sides in all known cases. Finally, it 
will be remembered that the ama must bea boy who has not received 
a name and whose hair has therefore not been cut, since both ceremonies 
are performed at one and the same time. The non-evtting of the hair is 
here the important element, oot the absence of a name; so that we are 
again brought into touch with a series of superstitions so well known as 
to make commentary almost superfluous. 


Firstly, there is the belief that a man’s strength resides in or is at 
least dependent on his hair. Secondly the hair is often worn long as a 
mark of dedication, and this is certainly the explanation of the veto on 
cutting often imposed by a hill god on his diviner during the interval 
between two gags, which may be as long as twelve years. It may alsu 
explain the fact that carpenters, smiths and other labourers employed on 
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the erecticn or repair of a temple are allowed to cut neither their hair not 
bearde until the work is completed. But more probably the prohibition 
in this case is founded on the widespread belief that if a magician obtain 
possession of a man’s hair or of the paring's of his nails, he can work 
what will he likes. This is of course the reason why in Bashahr the 
hair of the tonsure ceremony of a boy is either taken to the top of a pass 
where it is hidden in acairn and dedicated to K&li; or thrown secretly 
into a stream or else placed ina sacred tree, the holy emanation from 
which is supposed to counteract baneful influences. The fear of magic 
is also the most reasonable explanation of the taboo placed on the jana. 
One more illustration of this superstition must suffice, and as it is appro- 
priate that at least one reference should be made to historical records we 
will quote some of the duties (of a chamberlain of the palace under the 
Chand R&jds of Kuméon) (as given in Atkinson’s Himalayan Gazetteer) :— 
They were these :~-He should see that the cook did bis duties conscien- 
tiously and well. He should taste everything used for the R&jd’s 
food, and never allow the cook to be out of his sight. He should con- 
stantly move about and threaten the servants, whether there was cause 
or not, co that no one might become careless. He shonld never speak of 
poison, opium and dhavg, nor ever touch them. And finally he should 
never speak of spells, as they were only used for evil purposes; nor cut: 
his nails nor shave within the limits of the palace. It was not sufficient 
that the chamberlain should be a man of proved integrity ; there was 
always the danger that sorcerers would pervert bis morals. The prohi- 
bition of shaving and nail cutting only within the precincts of the palace 
is curious, and can only be explained on the supposition that the Kumdon 
RAjas belicved the spirit of the place, as well as of their chamberlain, 
essential for the efficacy of magic spells. We can only hope that their 
confidence was not misplaced. 


Traditions in Kamru, 


Many centuries ago, so runs the first legend, the Baspa valley was 
invaded by an army from Tibet, before which the local ruler and his 
followers fled for refuge to the Kamru fort. The enemy vitched their 
camp upon tke hill slopes which overlook the fortress, and from there 
sent cmissaries in all directions to bribe the neighbouring chieftaine to 
fight against their overlord. One of these envoys found his way to 
Chini, tnen the capital of a semi-independent fhdfur, whom the 
R4ja of Bashahr hid lately reduced to vassalage. Uscertain of his 
loyalty, the latrer sent his warning that if he helped his country’s ene- 
mies it would be a darokt! and he would have to pay the penalty. The 
warning was a solemn one, for darokt was a form of oath the R4jé could 
impose upon his subjects, by which he lay @ prohibition on any purposzd 
course of action. In its origin it was perhaps a kind of royal ¢eu, invested 
with semi-divine attributes of the personage from whom it issued ; in its 
development it proved a snurce of power in the days when kings were 
glad for their own safety to fcnce themselves around with supernatural 

1This word reappears in South India. Rdjd-droka was the offence of ‘injaring the 
interests of tho king’, and grdn4-drohia, onc who fojur-dthe interests of the village : 
Mathai, Village Government in British India, London, 1910, p. 85, citing Madras Epigra- 
phy, Ann. Rep., 1910-11, p 76. 
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safeguards. The oath is atill employed both for official and private 
purposes. In ite public aspect it is a useful method of insuring oLedience 
to executive orders with a minimum of friction or delay, and as such ig 
used by certain village officers invested with authority to impose it. To 
giveasimple example. A headman of a village is called upon to supply a 
number of coolies, one of whom prefers to stay at home rather than carry 
loads. ‘If you do not go’, the headman warns him,‘ it will be darohs, 
agin, against yourruler’ Ip the vast majority of cases, the cooly goes ; 
but should he prove recalcitrant, a headman oan bring him before a 
magistrate who imposes a trifling fine upon the culprit. But superstitious 
qualms rather than fear of civil punishment supply the sanctions by 
whieh the system works. Again, resort is often mals to this expedient 
in private disputes, Two neighbours hada quarrel about a piece of 
land, and one of them, anxious to plead possession, starts to plough the 
area in dispute. The other finds him with his plough and oxen on 
the land, “If you turn the soil before the case is settled by the cours ’, 
he threatens,’ it will be darofs ’, Asa rule the intruder stops his plough- 
ing. 

Bat on the occasion now in question, it so happened that the Thé- 
kur of Chini chose to ignore the warning and joined his forces to the 
Tibetan hordes. Another of the Raja’s subjects, a low-bred tailor, living 
in a village close to the fort, also played the traitor and sold the enemy 
secret information relating to the structure of the citadel. He told them 
of the central bean which if dislodged would bring the fort down with it 
in a mass of ruins, and for the remainder of the siege the Tibetans direct- 
ed all their efforts towards its downfall. But each time the goddess 
Kéli turned aside their missiles, so that at length disheartened by the sup- 
ernatural forces ranged against them, or fearful of the coming winter, they 
raised the siege and left the Raja free to wreak his vengeance on his 
treacherous subjects. He again reduced the Chini fhééur to vassalage, 
and as a general warning to traitors ordered that a man of Chini should 
henceforth present himself at Kamru on every triennial celebration held 
there in honour of the goddess Kali, This festival is still observed, its 
national character being apparent both from the grants made from the 
State treasury and from the presence of Brahmans of the ruling family 
who bring with them small images of Bhima K4li from Saréban. Sae- 
rifices are offered on a liberal scale, the sacred fire is burnt for several 
days and the peasants from the neighbouring villages assemble with their 
gods. Moreover, a representative from Chiui, called the Chi nehang, 
attends the festival, being accompanied by a man from an adjacent village, 
who by ancient right acts as his escort. During the eight days of 
the celebration, the Chfuchang is freely plied with liquor, so that on the 
final day he is in a state of almost complete insensibility. Rusty armour 
is put upon his body and a helmet on his head, and thus attired he is 
made to dance first round the building and then inside the courtyard of 
the fort, a laughing stock to the assembly of villagers and village gods. 
Further he is accompanied in his dancing by a descendant of the tuilor 
who sold the information to his country’s enemies many centuries ago. 
Formerly, before the dance began, a priest poured holy water on their 
heads—a ceremony which left no doubt as to the nature of the punish- 
ment inflicted on their ancestors. For the sprinkling of water on a 
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creature's head is the means employed to produce the shaking by which 
a deity accepts the dedication of a sacrificial victim. Sometimes the 
viotim’s head is severed from the body first and water poured on imme- 
diately while the nerves are still sensitive to shock ; but the general rule is 
for the sprinkling to precede the slaughter. A similar device was practised 
by the Greeks so that it is perhaps worth noting that in the Himalayas the 
tremor implies far more than the mere formal acceptance of the victims, 
The quivering, in the popular imagination, denotes the actual entry of 
the god into the body of the animal and it is the divine spirit —and not 
the water as one might suppose—which is responsible for the animation. 
The significance of the ritual is unique ; and so, even if local tradition 
did not support the obvious interpretation, there could be little doubt 
that the triennial festivals at Kamru were formerly associated with 
human sacrifice. Even to this day there is little competition among the 
Chini villagers for the privilege of attending at the celebration. A super- 
stitious belief prevails that the actor in the drama will die within the 
year, a belief, however, which has weakened since change was made in 
the ceremonial some 50 years ago. Up to that time, although the actual 
sacrifice had been abolished for several generations, the water was still 
poured on the Chinchang’s head. The Chini villagers, from whom the 
representative is chosen by lots, objected to this dedication at the shrine 
of Kali, formal though it were, and so their fears were partially allayed 
by a promise that for the future the water should be poured upon the 
hands and not upon the head, But even now, during the Chinchang’s 
absence at Kamru, his family continue in a state of mourning, consoled 
only by the hope that the lamps they keep burning day and night inside 
the house will win the mercy of Nardin, the village gud. 


The second story associated with Karu is likewise concerned with 
human sa¢rifice and, here again, K&li in her form of P4rvati, the moun- 
tain goddess, plays a leading part. The only road to Kamru from the 
Sutlej valley lies along the Baspa river which for some 10 milag above 
its Junction with the Sutlej rushes down a natrow gorge shut in on 
either side by precipices which block the view in front. The path then 
winds above the river, emerging onthe shoulder of a ridge from: which 
the so-called Kailds peaks are first visible in all their grandeur. To the 
Western traveller they convey mainly a sense of beauty and isolation, 
but to the hill-man they are invested with the supernatural dangers 
inseparable from the goddess of destruction. To him the topmost pin- 
nacles of the line of jagged peaks are the favourite thrones of K4li, from 
which she radiates her vital or destroying energy. And hence her 
worship predominant through the State reaches its zenith in the Baspa 
valley, where no means are left untried to win her favour or placate her 
wrath, ‘The superstitious terrors inspired by the nearness of her pre- 
sence were shared alike by prince and peasant, and so it happened that 
the visits of a R4jé to his capital were attended by ceremonies of some 
significance, 


During the first stages of his progress, continues Mr. Emerson’s 
account, the R4j& was borne in a palanquin, preceded by musicians and 
State officials, and escorted by his subjects. But on the last day when 
the procession drew near the ridge whence Kéli’s home burst on tho 
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visiun, @ halt was called, While still sheltered from ber eycs and those 
of her sentinels the Raja descended from his palanyuin, dotting robes, 
ornaments and head-deess, in which a Matas of Sapni, a village near by, 
attired himself, while the Raja donned inconspicuous garments of grey. 
A priest waved a vessel of holy water round his head and then poured 
its contents over the Matas’ head, ‘Then the latter was borne in the 
royal palanquin, and treated like the Raj4, who himself walked in the 
crowd uutil the procession entered the fort. He then resumed lis 
dignities, but the robes and ornaments worn by the Matas became his 
perquisite. Probably he himself was sacrificed in bygone days within 
the fort, and they fell to his heirs. He was called the Riju-ki-bals or 
king’s sacrifice, and as in the case of the Chinchang the first sacrifice 
was 2 punishment for treachery. 


- -On the last orcasion—30 years ago—when the heir-apparent visited 
Kamru the old rites were all observed, but the water was poured on the 
Mahtas’ hands, instead of on his head ; and the man who then took the part 
declares that he is the first of his family to survive the ordeal by a year, 
‘he people scv in him a decoy ou which Kali’s ouvy may fall before it 
reaches the Rajé. But Mr, Emerson points out that if the fact of 
sacrifice Le one admitted to have occurred it is difficult to accept that 
theory. 

As late as the middle of,the last century no act of State was per- 
formed without the approval of Bhima Kali, who was regarded as the 
ruler of the land, she having granted tho regency to the Réja’s ancestor 
six scure generations ago, just as she had conferred the hereditary priest- 
hood to the senior branch of his family. In much the same way the 
sovereignty of Kumhérsain vests in Kot Ishwar Mahdadev, and it is he 
who instals each Ran& on its throne. Jagat Singh, R4jd of Kangra, 
carried the fiction further when he placed Thakur Raghunath’s image 
on the throne, and proclaimed himself to be only chief ministrant of his 
temple. From that time the Kajé was, in constitutional theory, only 
the god’s chief priest, the god himself being ruler of Kéngra. 
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MAKARABA. 


There has been much confusion regarding the site is pi 
which Mr. A. H. Francke was able to clear up. The Tirole chine: 
in Lahul speake of Bahadur Singh residing af ‘ Makarsange ’—~—and thie 
is the Bundn locative of Makarsa—and means ‘at Makarsa ? . The nar : 
Makarsa in the Bundn dialect of Labul means ‘the place of Makue# 
All tradition in Kulu supports the statement of the Chronicle of Tindn 
and the statement of Hardiél Singh that Bah&dur Singh of Kulu re- 
built the rained town of Makaraha. This lies on :he plain on the left bank 
of the Beds near the débouchement of the Hurla Khad, south of Nasar and 
easily accessible from Bajaura. As regards Mooreroft’s identification 
of Nagar with Makarsa, he only c:sually looked at the place from the 
other side of the river, and might quite easily have failed to catch what 
was said to him or he was misinformed. Rajaé Bahadur Sinch and his 
descendants used to like to live at Makar4ha, and imagine that they were 
descended from the great kings who built this town. Most unfortunatel 
some British officials with unpardonable iconoclasm used most of the 
beautiful stone carvings of Makaraha to build the bridge over the Bedy 
at Dilasnt which was washed away, as well as some other brid:zeg 
But eneugh remains to show that the place was founded by some civiliz- 
ed dynasty which bad attained to a very high order of art, for the stone 
work is really very beautiful. ‘The founders were many degrees removed 
from the semi-savage Badanis, who never produced anything better 
than the crude wood carvings at Dhungri temple and whose attempts at 
imitating the stone work of ancient days were pitiable. It seems pro- 
bable that one highly advanced civilization was responsible for tho beauti- 
ful carvings of Makardha, of those in its immediate neighbourhoud near 
Bajaura, and of Nast near Jagat Sukh at the head of the valley. At any 
rate the connection between these different carvings is well worthy of the 
attention of arabwxologists. ‘The sites would probably repay excavation. 
As for Bab&dur Singh, Makaraha was doubtless a convenient place of 
residence for him during the time that his generals were campaigning 
in Sarij. He never took the field himself apparently, and as long as 
the right bank of the Sdinj Nala was occupied by his troops he would 
be quite safe at Makardha' and in touch at once with Nagar and the 
army in the field. 


This valuable account of Makardsa, which seems to mean the land 
of alligators (magar) or that of sca-monsters (makar*), is from. the pen of 


1 Tho Makaraha referred to is nearly opposite Bajaura on the left bank of the Beas, It 
was an ancicat place founded before the Christian cra: but was soon abaudoned aod remain- 
ed aruin till the time of Bahddur Singh, 1532-59, who rebuilt it and virtually mado it his 
capital, From hie time Kulu was called Maka:sa or Magarss from the name of thia town, 
the proper spelling of which is Makaréea—‘ the region of Makar’, who was tho founder of 
A primitive dynasty of Rajdyin Kulu, before the Pai dynasty. Sis pronounced as 2 in many 
parte of the hills to this day, and in ancient times this pronunciation was universal, You 
will And it Makardbar in some places, but the final r must be redundant. Harcourt has the 
rorrect spelling in his book, , It scoms probable that Nagar also was called Makarea a8 late 
as the time of Moorcroft who calls it by this name. We have documeuts in Chamba in 
which Kula is called Wskarsa as late as A. 2.1869. Tho Kulu Rijaa continued to resicle 
at Makardha till the reign of Raji Jagit Singh, A, D. 1697-72, who conqucred the ueigh: 
douriug stute of Lag ou the right bank of the Beis and tlen transferred the capital to 
Sultéupor and lived thero, After this Makardha was again desortod aud fell into ruing, 

4 Platts, Hindustant Licty., p. 1058. 
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Mr. G. C. L. Howell, I. C.S., as ix that which follows. By a coinci- 
dence Dionysius Periergetes gives the name Megarsus {othe Sutlej.! 
This may give a clue to the origin of the name and to the extent of 
Makarisa. It possibly originated as a description of the allicator- 
infested Sutlej, was transferred to a kingdom on that river and finally 
was applied to another hill kingdom in the upper reaches of the Bess. 
This is of course pure speculation. No evidence exists so far to connect 
the Makarfsa on the upper Beds with Megarsus, the Sutlej] or some 
section of that river. The Mrichh? in Kulu do not appear to have been 
inhabitants of Makarfsa as one is tempted to suggest. Philologically 
the derivation is untenable. 


A Note on Ancienr Trave Rooures rn Ku. 


Geography makes history all the world over, and nowhcre is this 
more palpably true than in the Himalayas. Kulu history is based on 
evidences which are meagre, and, more especially in the ease of the 
so-called chronicle of the old Rajas of Kulu, often unreliable. But from 
the legends of an untutored mountain race and the ineradicable record 
inscribed on the face of the slowly decaying ranges, it is somctimes 
possible to reconstruct something of a picture of what life was like 
before the advent of the British. 


The position of the valley, it has always seemed to me, is peculiar. 
Here is no backwater like the neighbouring State of Chamba, in which 
an ancient R&jptt line has been sheltered and able to muiintain an 
unbroken rule from a period preceeding the dawn of civilization in Eurcpe 
Kulu and Lébul lie full in a channel, through which have cbbed and 
flowed for ages the tides of racial and religious antagonisms. The 
people have acknowledged many masters—Aryan and Mongolian; but 
through it all Indian markets have always demanded sait and wool 
and borax—to say nothing of the more precious merchaniise of Central 
Asia—and while armies marched and fought, the hungry Tibetans would 
still risk much to get the wheat of the plains and the incomparable 
barley of Léhul. The trade therefore went on. It was quite by chance 
that I discovered the ancient trade route. One must remember that 
the Beds was nowhere bridged, and everywhere an impassable torrent ; 
that there were no made roads; that every height was crowned with a 
fort, held by a garrison of marauders ; that the Kulu farmer then as 
now regarded travelling sheep as ‘ fair game’; that there was a custom 
house below Ralla at the cafion, still known as the ‘customs house’ 
(Jagét-khéna), where no doubt a foreigner’s life was made a burden 
to him, and that there would be endless bickering and bargaining at 
every halt before a caravan of laden sheep could get any grazing. All 
this is plain to any one who can imagine the Kulu people sct free from 
the restraints which the British Raj imposee. 


So the trade avoided the Hamta Pass and the Rohtang and the 
camparatively broad paths which led to destruction in the valley. 
1 Areas, S. R., II. p. 12. Cunningham suggested some conncetion between the 


garsus and the Megh tribe, but the seat of the Meghs is not cn the Sutle}. It lies 
slong the Jammu border, west of the Révi for the most part : sce Vol. 11, p. 77, infra. 


® Vol. II, p. 130, infra, 
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Arrived at the summit of the Baralacha Pass the Tibetans turned sharp 
to their left and followed down the left bank of the Chandra. Here 
was pasturage and to spare of the finest fattening grass in the world 
wherever they chose to halt. There were no torrents which were 
not easily fordable in the morning: and there was not the least 
fear of molestation in an uninhabited and to the Indian mind most 
undesirable region. Past the beantiful Chandra Lake the trade sheep 
marched to and grazed on the plain near Phati Rani (split rock) 
still known as the ‘plain of the Kanauris’. There the middlemen from 
Kanaur in Bashahr and probably from Kothi Kanaur at the head 
of the Parbati valley met them. The big 50-Ib packs of salt and other 
merchandise were unpacked, the ig Tibetan sheep were shorn and for 
a week or so the trading went on, and finally the little Bashahri sheep 
marched off, not laden so heavily as the Tibetan /iang?s or trade sheep, 
while tho latter returned with their packs tc Rudok and Leh. 


But the Kanauris had no thought of moving through Kulu. They 
went up the valley, which is now blocked by the Shigri glacier ; across 
the head of the P&rbati valley: along the old mountain sheep route, 
which is etill known, though seldom used; always through uninhabited 
safety to the Sutlej valley at Rampur. There they met, and let us 
hope were a match for, the wily trader of the plains. 


In 1836, tradition eays, the Shigri glacier bursting some obstruc- 
tion onthe hill top overwhelmed the Chandra valley, dammed the 
Chandra river till it rose within measurable distance of the Kunzam Pass 
into Spiti, and finally destroyed the old trade route. The Spiti people 
had pickets out at the summit of the pass to warn them in case the river 
headed up high enough to flood the pass and flow down to Losur. There 
are however some landmarks on the old road, which I suspect was aban- 
doned much more gradually than tradition states. 


The Kanaurfs, who speak a Tibeto-Burmese language closely 
allied to those of Lahul and Maldna, have left their name on the ‘ Kan- 
auris’ Plain’ near the modern camping ground of Phati Rani and the 
whole of the upper Parbati valley is known to this day as Kothi Kanaun, 
while its inhabitants, though they have forgotten their language 
and are rapidly becoming assimilated to the Kulu people, are still re- 
garded as foreigners and often show markedly Mongolian features. Pro- 
bably they are the descendants of Kanaurfs who gave up trade fu: 
farming gencrations before the road was abandoned. But they still 
know the road from Phulga to Rampur. 
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Szotion 6—Is am. 
Noves oN THE RELIGIOUS History or Iskam. 


The history of Islém in the Punjab begins with the conqueat of 
Multan by Muhammad ibn Qésim in 712 A.D.,) and the extreme south- 
west of the Province shared the fortunes of the Caliphs, Ommayad and 
Abbdésid, until 871, when Sindh became virtually independent of the 
Khiléfat. Soon after, in or before 879, the kingdom of Multfin was 
established, but Islan had made little or no progress in the rest of the 
Province. 

In 900 Amir Isméfl the SAm4ni subdued ‘some part of Hind ’, 
doubtless in the Indus Valley. Fifteen yeure later Mas’udi visited that 
country, and in bis Meadows of Gold describes the state of Islam there- 
in. The Amir of Multan was an Arab of the noble tribe of the Quraish, 
and the kingdom | ad been hereditary in his family for a long period 
nearly—‘ from the beginning of Islam ’. The 4hutba was, however, read in 
the name of the Caliph. The Amir’s dominions extended to the frontier 
of Khur4sén, and the temple of the Sun at Multén, which was still an 
object of pilgrimage to the Hindus, yielded the greater part of his 
revenues. Sixty years later, in 976, Ibn Haukal found the Sun temple 
still flourishing. The Amir indeed resided outside the city which he 
held as a hostage, a threat to destroy the idol in the temple being 
always sufficient to avert auy threat of a Hindu insurrection. Thus the 
Atab tenure of Multén, virtually independent as it was of the Caliphs, 
was weak in the extreme and Islam had found few converts among the 
Indians. 

But in or about 985 events occurred which eventually changed the 
whole aspect of affairs. The Qarmatian heretics, recently expelled from 
Egypt and Ir4q, sought and found a refuge in the remote provinces of 
the Indus valley. By them the idol of the Sun was broken in pieces 
and the attendant priests massacred.? Nevertheless the Qarmatians 
made or found many adherents in Multén. 

Mahmiid of (thazni was far from finding in Multén a point d’eppui 
for his inroads into the Punjab. Its ruler, Abi-’! Fath, the Lawi, 
indeed, actually allied himself with Anandp4l, and necessitated 
Mahmiid’s third expedition into India in 1006, 

That the Qarmatian heresy had taken deep root in Sindh is proved 
by the fact that the Sumras had been won over to it before 1032, in 
which year an epistle, preserved in the sacred books of the Drases, was 
sent by Muktana Bahé-ud-)Din, the chief apostle of Hamza and the 
principal compiler of the Druse scriptures, to ‘the Unitarians of Mul- 
tén and Hindustan in general, and to Shaikh Ibn Simar Réjé Bal in 
particular’. ® 

‘The assassination of Muhammad of Ghor in 1206 is ascribed to the 
Khokhars by some and to the Malahidah by earlier and better author- 
ities. The Im&m Fakhr-ud-Din Rizi was acoused of having brought it 


1 Muhdlib’s invasion of 664 A. D. may be mentioned, He came as far as Multén; his 
object was to explore the intermediate country. Al-Biléduri indeed ssys that he advanced ae 
far as Hannu and Lahore: E, H, I, L., p. 116. 

7B. HLL, I, p. 470, 
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about on account of his friendship with Sultin Muhammad, the 
Khwérazm Shah.! 


In 1175 Muhammad of Ghor led his forces to Multfin and delivered 
that place from the hands of the Qarmatians. 


At this period Uch, now in the Bahdwalpur State territory, was 
the great centre of Moslem learning and propaganda in the south-west 
Punjab. It possessed the Firizi College to which in 1227 Minhéj-1- 
Saréj, the historian, was appointed, and he also held the Qazfship of the 
forces of Alé-ud-Din Babrém Shé4h, son of NAsir-ud-Din Qabacha, 


In 1229 Altamsh received a diploma of investiture from the AbbAsi 
Khalifa of Baghdad, confirming him in the sovereignty of Hindustan.? 
Again in 1843 Muhammad ibn Tughlaq, holding that no king or prince 
could exercise regal power without confirmation by the Khalffa of the 
race of Abbas, made diligent enquiries from many travellers about the 
Khalifas of that time, and learned that its representatives were the 
Khalifas of Egypt. Accordingly he sent despatches to Egypt, had his 
own name and title removed from his coins and those of the Khalffa 
substituted. In 1343 H4ji Sa’id Sarsari came to Delhi from Egypt 
bringing the Sultén honours anda robe from the Khalifa. He was 
received with great ceremony, the Sultén walking barefoot before him, 
and two years later a diploma was obtained from Egypt constituting the 
Sultan a deputy of the Khalifa. The historian Zia-ud-Din Barani 
indeed writes as if some previous Sultins had received such confirmation 
but not ail# In 1356 however Sultin Firoz TIT followed tbis precedent 
and was invested by the Khalffa with the title of Sayyid-us-Salétin, 


robes being also sent at the same time to him and to his heir and princi- 
pal minister.® 


Meanwhile Delhi had replaced Uch as the centre of Moslem learn- 
ing. In 1282 Altamsh made Minh§j-i-Saréj, the historian, Q4zi, Khatfb 
and Imém of Gwalior, and five years later he was made chief of the 
Nésiriah College at Delhi and Qazi of the empire in 1242, but in the 
following year he resigned those appointments. in 1246 he was re- 
appointed to the college, and obtained the lectureship of the Jami’ 
Masjid with the QAziship of Gwalior. In 1261 he again became Qézi 
of the empire and the capital, but was deprived of the post in 1253. 


He was however appointed Qazi for a third time in 1266 and 
probably retained the office till his death. [is name does not how- 
ever appear in the list of the QAzfs of the court of Altamsh, bnt that 

IT. N., p. 485. 
2B. H. LIL, p, 298, of. p. 575. 


3 Farishta, Persian text, Pt. I, p, 66; Thomas, Chrontoles, p. 47; Lane Poole, Muham- 
madan Dynasties, p. 29€. 


4 He had probably eoiicited it in 1840: Duff, pp, 219, 220, E.H.1., III, pp. 249 and 
250, But the date is not certain: ef. p 568, note 1. For Delhi ac Dar-ul-Khil4fat under 
Qntb-ud-Dfn Ibak. cf. T. N.. p. 525: Farishta, Persian text, Pt. I, p. 140. 


° EB. H. 1, III, pp. 387 and 342-8. Farishte, p. 146; Térikh-i-Firoz Shah by Ziai 
Badui, p, 698. 


6'T.N,, pp. xxv-xxxi. Raverty adds come interesting information regarding Miuhéj. 
Ho was a S4fi, a scholar and one of those who would become filled with religious cesta: 
on bearing the singing at etkre and fazkirs, and when he became Qézi of Hindustin that 
office asaumed integrity and rectitude: 13., p, xan 
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office may have been separate from those he held. We rcad of three 
such Q4zfa and a fourth was styled ‘ Qézi of the army ’, 


In the beginning of Sultan Raziyyat’s reign one Nir, a Tark, 
incited an outbreak among the Qirdmita and Muldhida heretics. They 
collected at Delhi from Sind, the Jumna valley and many other parts 
as well as from the immediate neighbourhood of the capital and pledg- 
ing fidelity to one another in secret they conspired against Isl4m, the 
mob listening openly to the harangues of Nir. He used to denounce 
the Ulam4 as NAsibi (settors-up) and Murjis (procrastinators),! especial- 
ly those of the Hanafi and Shi’a sects. In 1237 these sectaries made 
a desperate attack on the Muhammadans in the Muizzi College, which 
they had mistaken for the Jimi’ Masjid, but they were suppressed not 
without much bloodshad.? 


Khwéja Qutb-ud-Din Dakhtyér K&ki of Ush near Baghd4d came 
to Multén, in the time of Ndsir-ud-Din Qabécha, and subsequently to 
Dethi, where Altamsh offered him the office of Shaikh-ul-Islim which 
he refused. ‘To his memory Altamsh erected the great Qutb Minar 
at Old Delhi. He died in 1235, 


He was, it is said, the disciple of Q@4zi Muhammad Hamfd-ud- 
Din Nagauri, and the follcwing table of spiritual descent may be drawn 
up according to the Chishti tradition :— 


Hamid ud-Din of Négaur. 
Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtydr.s 
Far{d-ud-Din Shakarganj. 
Khw4ja Nizém-ud-Din Anlia. 
Nasfr-ud-Din Chiragh-i-Delhi. 
Fakhr-ad-Din. 

Shah Ni4&z Ahmad. 

Ndr Muhammad of Mab4rdn, 

Khwéja Shéh Salaimén of Taunsa Sharif. 


At Kot Kavor was born in 1170 Shaikh Bahé-ud-Din Zakaria, who 
ey became a pupil of Shaikh Shihéb-ud-Din Subarwardi of 
Baghdéd. ‘Thence he returned to Mult4n and became the intimate 
friend of Shaikh «'arid-ud-Din Shakarganj.* ‘The latter, perhaps the 
most famous Muhammadan saint of the Punjab, flourished in the 12th 
century.® 


_ Nizdm-ud-Din Aulia taught at Delhi during the latter half of the 
13th century and the carly part of the 14th.° One of his pupils was 
the poet Amir Khusrau. 


faith alone suffices for a 


1 Who consider good works uunccessary and believe that 
p. 122, and 130-1, 


Moslems aalvation, hell, being reserved for infidels: Sale, Koran, p 
aT. N,, pp. 646-7. 
® Sleeman says that Qutb-ud-Din was disciple of Moin-ud-Din of Ajmer, the grostest 
of all their saints: Rambles and Recollections, II, p. 165. 
* Beale, Oriental Dicty., p. 97. 
* Born in.i173, he died in 1265 at the advanced age of 95, id, p 129. 569 H.6d4 H. 
Le was born at Buddéon iu 1239 and dicd in Vollii in 1335,ag¢ SY. G34 H-72. 
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The Shaikh Jamél-ud-Din, Bustimi, was the first to hold the 
office of Shaikh-ul-Islim at Delhi and on his death, according to 
Raverty, Altamsh wished the Khwaja Quth-ud-Din Kaki to accept the 
office. This is, however, very doubtful for the latter saint die in 
1236 and the former in 1239. However this may be, the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam took part in politics at a very early period, for it was on secret 
instructions received from Shaikh Jamél-ud-Din, the Sayyid Qutb-ud- 
Din and the Qizi Shams-ud-Din Bharaichi that the rebels under Ulugh 
Kh&n attacked Delhi in 1257.1. Jamal Din then must have lived till 
after 1257 and on his death two years later could not have been succeed- 
ed by the Khwaja 


Jalé)-ud-Din Firoz Shén 1] was remarkable for his clemency, but 
his only act of capital punishment led in popular belief to the down- 
fall of his dynasty. In his reign one Sidi Maula, a darwesh from the 
upper country,? who had come to Delhi in Balban’s time, acquired 
w position of extraordinary influence in that city. He offered prayers, 
but never in mosques. He received no offerirgs, yet he distributed 
vast doles to travellers, and others. Upon a magnificent thdagdh he 
expended thousands. He visited Shaixh Farid at Ajodhan, but dis- 
regarded that saint’s advice to abstain from meddling with politics 
and made a disciple of the Sultan’s eldest con who called himself the 
Sidi’s son. Other Mubammadans of position eventually conspired with 
him to waylay the emperor on his way to the mosque on the Sabbath 
und assassinate him, which done the Sidi was to be proclaimed 4halifa 
and marry a daughter: of Sultdén NAsir-ud-Din. Information of this 
conspiracy was, however, soon brought to the Sultén, but the conspira- 
tors strenuously denied their’ guilt and ao evidence could be ohtained 
against them. Nevertheless Sidi Mauia, despite the failure of the legal 
process against him, was destined to suffer death. The Sultén bade the 
darweshes avenge him of the maula and one of ther attacked him with 
a razor and an elephant was made to trample bim to death. Forthwith, 
says the chronicler, a black storm arose which made the world dark and 
trouble arose in the State. Famine prevailed throughout Siwélik 
in that same year. This event must have occurred about 1295.4 Yet 
when a thousand fiags were captured he refused to execute any oue of 
them and sent them in boats towards Lakbnauti where they were set 
free.’ 


The year 1206 was marked by a remarkable assassination, The saiut 
Nizém-ud-Din Aulia,® whose shrine is at Delhi, had roused the jealousy 


17, N., pp. 718, 622 and 707. Accurding to D. B, Macdunoiwt (Muslim Theology, 
p- 118) the dignity of Shaikb-ul-Isl4m was not crested iv Turkey till 1453. 

3 Wildyat-t-mulk-i-bdld. 

s It was not, says the Tdrikh-i-Fivoz Shdhi, tho custom in those days to extort con- 
fession by beating. A large fire was, however, kindled and orders given to place tke 
accused in it, but the lawyers urged that the ordeal by firo was against the law, and the 
evidence of one man insullicient to convict of treason, So the ordeul was countermanded 
nnd the leader of the conspiracy Qazi Jalé] Kashui nctnally rent as Qazi to Budaun, tho 
remainder being banished. 

*E. H. 1, IU, pp, 144-6. 

5 16,, 141. 

6 Born in 1286, he dicd in 1325 on 18th Rabi 1, 705 H.; Leale, Orecntal Licty., p. 802° 
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of the emperor Jaldl-ud-Din Firoz Shéh Khilji by his influence and 
display,! and he had threatened to humble the proud priest on his 
return to Delhi from the Deccan, The eaint’s friends urged him to 
quit the city and seek safety elsewhere, buat his invariable reply to their 
entreaties was Hunoz Delhé dtr ast, ‘Dethi is yet afar’, asaying which 
has passed into a proverb. His courage or confidence was justified by 
the even”. for Firoz Shah was treacherously murdered at Karré on the 
Ganges by his nephew and son-in-law Ald-ud-Din and never reached 
the capital. With refereuce to this event Sleeman writes as follows :— 
“One is tempted to ask why Niz&m-ud-Din Aulia countenanced Firoz 
Shah I[’s murder if he was a fhag of great note, seeing that the Sultén 
had been, as we have scen, extremely, not to say absurdly, lenient towards 
that fraternity ’’*, and Mr, Muhammad Hamid adds: --“ The phrase 
‘Delhi is far off yet’ is said to have been uttered by Sh&h Nizém-nd- 
Din, Mahbib-i-1lahi, of Delhi—wrongly supposed by some European 
scholars !.0 be the pir of Lhieves and robbers—when he was pressed under 
threats of death to repay several lacs of rupees which he had received 
as alms from Nisir-ud-Din Khusrau Khan. Though Tnghlaq Shéh 
had already reached Kilokleri, about two miles from Delhi, the saint 
persisted in repeating the phrase and it is said that that very day the 
king died a sudden death—the roof of the wooden palace falling in 
upon him ”’.  Sleemanu clearly did not believe the tradition that Nizam- 
ud-Din wus the patron saint of thieves. The origin of the tradition will 
be discussed later. 


Ala-ud-Din’s reign was also marked by an outbreak of religious 
fanaticism at Delhi itself. In 1300 one Haji, a maula, ¢. ¢. a slave or 
rather client of a £o/wdl, seized his opportunity while the Sultén Al4- 
ud-Din was besieging Rentambhor to raise a revolt inthe city. He 
placed on the throne a descendant of Ali, who was alsoa grandsvun of 
Altamsh on his mother’s side. The revolt was however suppressed 
with little difficulty, and great severity. 


In 1303 occurred one of the then frequent Mughal raids intu the 
Punjab. Their army under Turgai invested Delhi, where Aldé-ud-Din 
unable to meet them in the open ficld entrenched his camp. Their 
retreat after a two months’: siege was attributed to the power of the 
famous saint Nizam-ud-Din Aulia. 


The saints were revered and feared even by tho governing bodies 
who are represented as always befriending them. Their anger was apt 
to bring the most unexpected disasters on the offending party, as, for 
example, the Sairz-l-‘Arifin aud the Iazkirah-i-duliyd-t-Stndh mention 
the sudden death of Ghiyds-rd-Din Tughlag Shéb in 1325 owing to a 
curse uttered by the great Shah Rukn-i-’Alam of Multén, who felt 
insulted at some remarks made by that sovereign. 

‘Ho was believed to pcssess the dast-i-ghatb or invisible haud because lis expenditure 
was even more lavish than the emperor’s own, though he had no ostensible source of 
income, 

* Equivalent to ‘thoro’s many a slip ’ twist the cup and the lip *. 

*M. HI, INI, pp, 175-3. | 

*Slocman enys‘ it is very likely that he did strike this army with a ras'2 hy abies 
some of theie leaders assassinated in one uight’, ‘There appears lo be a Ca eee 
Vbateocver to support this conjecture. 
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Firoz Shéh ITI owed his elevation to the throne of Delhi in 1861 in 
‘arge measure to the support of the shatkhs.! 


Firoz Sh&h built «# large number of cities, forts, ands, mosques 
and tombs. His cities were His4r Firozah, Fatehabad, Hirozdbéd, 
Firovébad Harni Khiré, ‘'ughlaqpur Xosna, Tugblaqpur Malik-i-Makdt 
and Jauapur, and everywhere he erected strong places for halts in 
travelling. His palases were also numerous and he erected several sands, 
including the Band-i-Fath-Khén, Band-i-Malja (to which.he supplied 
Ab-i-Zainzam’), Band-i-Mahpalpur, Band-i-Shakr Khan, Band-i-Séldra, 
Band i-Séhpanaih, and Band-i-Wazirabéd. He also built monasteries 
and inns for travellers. It is recorded that he ereoted 120 monasteries 
in Delhi and Firozéo0fd so that travellers from all parts might be 
receivad as guests in each of them for three days, and so might remain 
for 360 days in all. Superintendents of the Sunni faith were appointed 
to them and funds for their up-keep provided from the treasury, 
Malik Ghézi Shahna was their chief architect, and held the ald 
staff of office while Abdul Hag (J&hir Sundhér) had a golden axe. 
A capable shakua (superintendent) was appointed over each class of 
artisans. Firoz So&h repaired the tombs of former kings and restored 
the lands aad villages formerly assigned to them. He also repaired 
the graves of saints and learned mea of the faith. In the tombe of 
kings and saints oe placed ¢24hts (sofas or beds) of sandal wood.’ At 
the close of his life Firoz Sh&h took special pains to repair mosques, 
and appointed to each of them a muazzin and an tmdém. He also 
provided for light and ocarpets.* 


Firoz Shéh showed much respect for saints and whenever he rode 
abroad he visited all those of Delhi. Towards the end of his reign he 
himself became mahiug, by having his head shaved like a gatandar.® 


Firoz Shah suppressed all practices forbidden by religious law, 
such as the painting of portraits, directing that garden scenes should be 
painted instead. He forbade the makiug of images and abjared the 
use of silver and gold vessels. Healso abolished imposts which were 
against the law such as the ddnugdna,an impost levied at one danga 
per tanka ; mushtaghal or ground rent, also called kerd-zamin; jazart, 
an impost on butchers at 12 jitals® for every ox killed ; durt or rogt, one 
levied on traders who brought grain, salt ete. into Delhi on bulloeks. 
Once they had to carry the bricks from the old cities of Delhi to 
Firozébad? on hullocks. Firoz Shah levied jasya from the Brahmane 
who had been exempt in former reigns, ‘They protested but finally 
ugreed to pay it at the lowest rate, ¢.e. 10 tankas and 50 jetals per head.® 


Ffroz Sh4h visited the tombs of the saints of Bhakkar, and 
renewed the former grants of the people of that place. Thence he 


.E. HLL. ILI, pp. 275-6. 

4 Zamram is the well at Mecca held sacred by diuhammadans, 

3 Tarikh-i Firot Shéhi by Shame Sirdj Aff, Persian text, pp. 329-33. Zakht here 
is explained to mean the Hindi chhaparkhaf—a bed with a canopy, Whet the king actually 
presented were canopies supported on a sandal-wood frame and pillars. 

‘Ib. p. 611, 

4 Th, pp. 271-2, 

¢ A jttal = 3rd uf en anne, 

) Dértkh-t-Firos Shaki, pp, 378-79, 

* Ib,, pp. 382-4, 
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went to Uch where he rebuilt the monastery of Shaikh Jamél-ud-Din 
of Uch, and restored villages and gardens to his sons and bestowed 
fresh pensions and presents on them and other ptople of Uch.! He 
also repaired the monastery of Shaikh Farfd-ud-Din® at Ajudhan, and 
granted robes of honor to his descendants and confirmed them in 
possession of their villages and lands.* 


Sultén Firoz has left an interesting account* of the heretical movee 
ments of his reign—and of his methods of dealing with them. He sup- 
pressed the Rawifiz, a Shi’a sect, by burning their writings and punishing 
them in various ways, but apparently without bloodshed. Another sect 
of heretical sectarians, mulhid abdatidn, used to meet by night to drink 
wine and indulge, he writes, in promiscuous intercourse. He beheaded 
ite leaders and banished or imprisoned cther members of it. Another sect 
he describes as atheistical and at the same time as worshippers of one 
Ahmad Bahari who was regarded as God. Its members were imprisoned 
and baniehed. Another self-styled prophet, Rukn-ud-Din, asserted him- 
self to be the Im4m Mahdi, claimed omniscience and a special knowledze 
of the science of letters which he raid had been zevealed to him. He 
was torn to pieces by the people of Delhi. Sultan Ffroz bazed his fiscal 
system on the letter of the law at a considerable sacrifice of revenue,® 
and in return for the tax of toleration (sar-¢-zemmtya) exacted the aboli- 
tion of new idol temples and put down proselytising innovations with 
great severity.© But he appears to have respected existing Hindu 
institutions. The reign of Sult4n Ffroz, however, was chiefly remarkable 
for his educational policy and his re-organization of existing institu- 
tions, To enable us to realise what he achieved an excursus on Moslem 
education in the Middle Ages and subsequent times down to the close 
of the Mughal pericd will now be useful, 


Moslem education in Medieval and later tvmes. 


The Muhammadans established several educational institutions in 
the Punjab. Of these the earliest was probably the Muizgi college at 
Delhi, doubtless founded by Muhammad of Ghor or one of his successors 
in the Muizzia dynasty which he founded and which was called after his 
name of Muizz-ud-Din.? Next in point of time came the Firdzi 
College at Uch® (c.12z7). Jélandhar probably possessed another 
ancient college,® but the origin of the famous Saints of Jdlandhar dates 


\ Tértkh-i-Flros Shahi by Zia-i-Barni, Persian text, pp. 538-9. 

2This Sultén’s orthodexy is highly commer.ded by his historiau. He showed. great 
respect to the Shaikh-ul-Islim Ala-ud-Din and bis successor Farfd-ud-Din ot Ajudban. 
Towards the close of his reign he himeelf took the tonsure and becawe a mahldk, 
A less pleasing feature of his reign was the levy of the jizya from Brakmans: E. H.1,, 
UL, pp 862-3 and 366, 

128., p. 643, 

4In his Fatéhdt : FE. H. 1., TIL. pp. 878-9. 

5 Td, p. 864, 

® 7B., p. 380. ae ; 

7 It is only alluded to in T. N., p. 646. It was not smong the buildings repaired by 
Suftin Firoz : BE. H. 1, JII, p. 383 f : h 

8 Raverty’s Tabagdt-¢-Nasiri, London, 188}, p, 541 2 it was prohably founded by the 
Malik Ffrdz-ud-Din, Altamash, the Sdlér, prince of Kbwarazm, 4b., p. 626, & noble of the 
Sultén Altamsh. 

9 Ib. p. 679, 
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from a much later period, probably not earlier than the close of the 
18th century. These saints were of Afghan or kindred origin and 
among the earliest was the Im4m Nasir-ud-Din Shirani. Another wag 
an ancestor of the saint, influential in the Afghd4n hills, known as the 
Pir Roshan, the founder of the Roshanfa schism.’ But Delhi was the 
principal centre of religious instruction. The NAsfriah college was 
founded there, probably by Altamash* who appointed the Persian 
historian Minh4j-ud-Din, formerly principal of the college at Uch, to 
this foundation in 1237 A. D. 

The later and more orthodox Mubammadans generally had their 
educationai institutions or madrasas attached to mosques or tombs. It 
is believed by them to he a religious act, conferring the blessing of God 
on the soul of the deceased buried in the tomb or on that. of the founder 
of the mosque. Somctimes, howeyer, they were founded independently, 
hut such cases were not very many. This system is to be met with 
practically in the whole Muhammadan world, and still prevails. 


(s) After the Muizzi and Nasfriah colleges at) Delhi comes 
Alé-ud-Din’s college, which was attached to his tomb near the Qutb 
Minar, within its enclosure. It was repaired by Firoz Shah. The 
building is totally ruined but has recently been cleared from débris. 


(#¢) Firoz Shih, who was very fond of buildings and erceted aa 
well as repaired a large number of them, constrncted two madrasae, 
One of them was built at the Alfi*ank and known by the name of 
Madrasa-t-Firos Shéh?, Zia-i-Barni, a contemporary historian, has 
lavished much praise on this building and rays that Mauldna Jalal-ud- 
Din Rémi, a scholar of great repute, was appointed to teach fafsii 
(commentaries on the Quran), hadés (tradition), figh (Muhammadan 
Law) in the madrasa4 

(tif) The second madrasa built by Firoz Sh4h was at. Siri. It 
aleo has been greatly praised by Zi4-i-Barni who records that Najm-ud- 
Din of Samargand, a great scholar of the time, gave religious instruc- 
tion in that madrasa.$ 

(tv) There was also a third madrasa built by Ffroz Shéh in 
connection with his son Fateh Khén’s tomb known as Qadam Sharff.® 


(v) In the year 1561 Maham Angah, the wet nurse of Akbar, 
built a madrasa attached fo the mosque known as Khair-ul-Manazili’ 
near the old Fort. 


(vt) There was a college or madrasa on the roof of the tomb 
of Humayun. It was at one time an institution of some importance and 
men of learning such as Maulfna Nér-ud-Dfn Tarkban were appointed 
to the charge of the place.® 


'Temple, Legends, ITI, p. 150 f. 

2 One of his titles was Ndsir-i-Amir-ul-Wadminfu, It cau hardly have been founded 
hy Nésir-nd-Din Kabdja, since Sult4n Firoz relates how he rebuilt the college’ (madrast) 
of Altamsh which had been destroyed: E. H. ©, IIT, p. 383. 

3 Asdruss-Sanddid (ed. Cawnpur, 1904), ch. III, pp. 27-8. 

1 Térthh-t-Firos Shéht by Zik-i-Barni, p. 562-8, 

5 76., pp. 505-6, 

6 Aadru-s-Sanddia, ch. III, pp. 87-8. 

7 [b,, ch. III, p. 54. 

* Carr Stephen, Delhi, v. 207. 
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(vis) GhAzi-ud-Din Khan built a mudrasa in connection with 
his mausoleum, which he erected in his own lifetime.! Itis still used 
as euch, being occupied by the Anglo-Arabic High School. 


(vect) The madrasa of Raushan-ud-Daula associated with a, mosque 
in Darfia Bazar, Shéhjahandébad, Delhi, was built by Nawa4b Sharf- 
ud-Daula in 1135 H. (1722-3 A. D) during the reign of Mubammad 
Sh4h.2 The madrasa no longer exists, but it is referred to in the 
inscription on the central arch of the mosque. 


(tz) The tomb of Safdar Jang is locally known as madrasa 
but no reference to it is to be found in any book. It is possible that the 
rooms in the enclosure may have been used for the purpose which has 
given it the name of mz/rasa. 


In Lahore, D4i Lado, wet nurse of Jahangir, founded a school which 
continued to flourish till the collapse of the Maghal power. 

During the reign of Bahlol Khan Lodi in 1472 A D Batdla in 
Gurdaspur was founded by Rai Ram Deo, a Bhatti, to whom the tract 
between the Sutlej and Chen&b had been farmed by TAt&r KbAn, 
viceroy of Lahore. Ram Deo was converted by Shaikh Muhammad 
Qidiri of Lahore. In later times Batéla enjoyed a great reputation 
for learning and the saints Shahab-ud-Din Bukhari, Shah Ismail 
Shah Niamatulla and Shaikh Alléh Déd lived there. The tomb of the 
first-named still exists in the quarter cccupied by his descendants, the 
Bukhari Sayyids, and that of his still more distinguished kinsman 
Mauj Darysz stands at Khan Fateh, five miles to the west of the town. 
But the last-named may he really buried at Lahore. 


Agha Badi-ud-din Shahfd, i]th in descent from Sayyid Abdul 
Qédir Jil4ni, migrated to Indi: in the time of Huméydan, and 6th in 
descent from him was Khan Bah&dur Qézi Infyatulla* whose eldest son 
Sayyid Muhammad Akram was gdst in Montgomery. Another son, 
Muhammad Fazl Din, settled in Bat&la about 300 years ago. He 
founded its Madrasa Qddiria in Aurangzeb’s reign, and in that. of 
Farrukhsifr about 100 villages were granted him in zdégir. On his 
death S. Ghul4m Qadir Shéh, whose books on /asewwat were well- 
known in the Punjab, became saj/dda-naushin and obtained villages worth 
Re. 12,000 a year from Ahmad Shah Abdali. His gu/di is still held by 
his descendants, one of whom, S. Ahmad Shéh, assisted Lt. W. M. 
Murray in his historical works. 

Muhammad Fazl’s college attracted many students, but it was 
destroyed by Banda and the town soon lost its title of Sharif.5 
Banda indeed set fire to the whole town and pillaged it, beginning with 
the Qizis’ mahalla, then its wealthiest quarter. 

Mullah Abdul Hikim and Sddulléh ‘Allami, afterwards the orand 
wagir of Shéh Jahan, were class-fellows and studied together in the 

‘ Carr Stephen, Delhi, pp. 263 et. seq. 

3 Asdru-e-Sanddid, ch. ILI, p. $1. 

+ Hvst, of Lahore, p 286. z 

* Odat nt Sidlkot, in Montgomery, Kashmnfr aud Kb 
of Chak Qizi in Gurddspur, where he died. 


‘uurdéspur Gasetteer, 1914, p, 28 te : 
* Khazén Singh, Philosophio Hiat. of the Sekh Religion, J, p. 216. 
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mu#tab at the Kashmiri mosque near the Im&ém Sé4hib’s mausoleum. 
Both were poor and Mullih Abdal Hékim’s parents were weavers, 
The most famous of his tcachers was Mullih Kémal Akhiind of 
Kashmir. Abdul Hakim distinguished himself in logic and _philo- 
sophy, but his renown did not spread abroad until his introduction 
to the court of Shah Jahan which occurred in this way: SAdullah 
‘Allami, when he rose to the dignity of wazir, remembered his 
class-fellow as they bad been great friends in early days. He men- 
tioned the name of Abdul H&kim to the emperor and praised him go 
much that the emperor ordered him to be sent for. He came to Delhi 
where some time after his arrival a discussion on the existence of God 
took place. Mulléh Abdul Hékim was required by the emperor to 
join in the discussion and he brought forward so many convincing 
arguments that all admitted his intellectual superiority. The einperor 
himself was greatly pleased and requested the mu//dh to arrange thoso 
arguments in the form of a pamphlet which is still extant. In its 
introduction the author relates the above story and says that he wrote 
at tie express desire of the emperor. The mulid) lived for a long time 
at court, but finally came back to Sidlkot and buricd himself in 
imparting knowledge to all. He opened a madrasa in a mosque in 
Rangptra where men from all parts of the world came to hear bis dis- 
courses, even from Basra, Egypt, Baghdéd Pengél, Kashmir Tarkistan 
and Persia. He used to dictate explanatory notes on difficult books of 
logic and his pupils used to take them down in class. His elucidations of 
difficult works of old philosophy are still printed and in recent years a 
book published in Egypt under the name of ‘The Reflections of the 
Sidlkoti’ is still used and appreciated by students of philosophy. It 
is a text-book in the Colleges there. Besides this his ‘ elucidations’ or 
Héshrah of books on philosophy are still printed in Arabia and Egypt 
which shows that they have not Jost their hold on the public mind and 
have not become stale with the lapse of time and the introduction of 
new theories about philosophical doctrines has not impaired them. 


Shih Jahin was so pleased with the mul/dh that when he caine 
back from Delhi to Sidlkot he granted him land and had atank dug 
for his ablution. This tank still exists near the American Mission 
School. The emperor also had a canal dug for his special use, the traces 
of which are still found at some places near the tank. The reason for 
the digging of the canal was that Mull4h Abdul Hakim professed the 
Shaféi doctrine of Islam, according to which ablutions are only lawful if 
performed in running water. 


He had an extensive library in which valuable books were collected. 
After his death his descendants did not inherit his intellectual powers and 
in the last years of the 19th century, one of them Mi4n Ghausa disposed 
of all his valuable manuscripts out of sheer poverty. Mifin Ghausa 
died recently and now nothing remains of the old philosopher but a con- 
fused heap of stones to mark the last resting place of one who once ruled 
the intellectual world of India. He is buried at Sidlkot near the tank 
and his mausoleum was once imposing, but owing to the vandalism of 
the Sikhs, who used it as a magazine, they say, itis now in ruins. 
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To resume the notes on the religious history of Islém:— 


Religious history of the Mughal pertod. . 


Akbar’s policy was one of toleration and in fact he inourred the 
charge of heterodoxy by his attempts to bring all religions into one com- 
prehensive fold. His historian Abul Fazl’s account of his ineagures 
must be read with caution as that writer’s own father had been accused 
of Shi’4 tendencies and sympathy with heresy. He was a Sdfi, but die- 
approved the ecstacies of music and dance affected by that sect; and 
algo eschewed silk, though he change uis views in this respeot.? 


Akbar’s measures were far-reaching. He abolished the poll-tax 
on infidels in the 9th year of his reizn and also thetax called karmi 
levied apparently on Hinda pilgrims to sacred shrines.3 This led toa 
rebellion, the emperor’s innovations being objected to in eo far as they led 
to the withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. But Akbar does aot appear 
to have acted in this matter without some justifioition. ‘The department 
of the Sadr-i-Jahdn had been very great before the time of the Mughals 
and even during Akbar’s reign he ranked as the fourth officer of the 
empire. His edict legalised the jalzés or accession of a new king.* But 
the department had become most corrupt and especiatly so in the admin- 
istration of the sayérgidt or grants Akbar’s Bailes were :— 


1, Shaikh Gadaj, until 968 H.5 
2. Khwéja Mohammad Sélib, until 971 H.® 
8. Shaikh Abdunnabi, until 986 H.’ 


+ Bee the guarded acoount inthe Ain-t-Akbari, Blochmann’s Irans., III, p. 420 f. 
4 Blochmann, op ett., p. 440, 

9E, H.1., VI, pp. 20-30, and 4/n, I, 189, 

* Ain, 1, p, 270. 


*To the vitriolic pen of Al-Badauni we owe many detail» regarding these Sadrs 
Akbar’s efforts to revise the lists of religious grants seem to have given grave offence to 
Al-Badauni, Possibly his own poo ket had been affected. 


Shaikh Gaddi, Kamboh, was the eon of Jamél, Kamboh, a poot of Delhi, who after the 
second defeat daring the ‘ exile at Gujrat’ had come to the Khén Khdnin. Through his 
influence he was appointed Sadr in 995 H, The Khén Khénén ond even tho emperor 
himself attendat singing partics at his house, whioh Al-Batauni describes in severe terme. 
Shaikh Gaddi drew the pen of obliteration through the grants and pansions of ol! servants 
of the Crown, bat to any one who diszraced himself by attondmg his leveés he gave a 
saytrabds. He died in $76 H. : Muntakhab-ul-T'swdrikh, translation W.H. Lowe, IT, pp. 
22 and 124; Maasir-ul-Umara, Il, pp. 640-41. 

*In 969 H. Khwajgi Muhammad Sélih of Hirdt, grandson of Khwéja Abdulla 
Marwérfd, a well-known twaz/7, was appointed Sudr, but wituout fuily absolate powers of 
granting aukdf, and subsistence (ma /alé m'ash), as they were subject to administrative 
control : Mun‘abhab-uteTawdrtkh, Lowe, II, pp. 43-9. 

7In 972 or 971 H, Akbar set for Shaikh abd-un-Nabi, tne traditionalist, grandson of 
Shaikh Abd-ul-Qudiis of Gangoh, cne of the greatest Shnikhs of Hind, and made him chief 
Sadr, ao that aotg with Muzaffar Khén, he might pry the pensions. He soon acquired 
a.soluto power over the giants of allowances, lunda and peusiona, but by degrees matters 
reverted to their old position. Abort 933 H. when Shaikh Abd-un-Nubi was rising to 
power, the emporor used tu go to his house to hear lectures on the traditions of the Prophet, 
8nd make Jahangtr attend his school to learn the 40 ahkadfe of tho renowned master, 
Maulius Abdur Rabmén Jami, Once or twiee the ampsror placed the Shaikh’s clippers 
before his feet. In this year Akbar gave orders thet no a’émas ja the empiro should be 
Tecognised by the karopi (revenue offcer}) of a pargana, nuless the farman by which the 
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4. Sultan Khwaja, until bis death in 993 H.! 
5. Amfr Fatbullah Shfrazi, till 997.? 


grant had been made was prolaced before the Sadr for verification. This brought 
nembers of worthy people from tha east of India and 69 far was! as Bhikkar to Court. It 
any of them had a patron in one of the Amfrs, or a friend of His Majesty, he could got his 
aff ire acttled, but puch as lacked recummendatiuns had to bribe Sayyid Abdur Rast. the 
Sha‘kh’s headman. cr nis chambe-lains. door-keepers and -weepors. Many of the a’tmaddes 
died without effecting their object from the heat caused hy the crowds, The Shailrh would 
for example alluw a teacher of the Hiddys and other bvoks 100 bfghkas more or less ; and 
thoug! such a mau might have held long possession of a greater area, the Shaikh would 
take iL away. But to menof no renate. oven to Hindus, he would grant lands. Thus 
learning and learned meu fell daily in estimation. Even iu the hall of audience the 
~haikh used to insult great Airs x21 even courticrs, who endured it in order to help poor 
suppliants. Never by any empere. had such absviute power been given to any Sadr. 
Once Shaikh Abd-on-Nabi told Akbar that a certain mujfahid had nine wives, but on 
another ocoasion when the emp-ror asked him how many wives a man could marry, he gave 
a different answer and so annoyed the emperor that he never forgot it. In 987 H. Shaikh 
Abd-un-Nabi and the Makhdim-ui-Mulk tempte.l mankind by suggesting that the Qurdn 
wasa forgery, by casting doubts on the authority uf the prophets aul {méms and 
denying the existence of deinons, angeis, all mysteries, sigus and miracles, At length 
owing to tho enmity of the Makidim-ul-Mulk and others, he lost the emperor’s 
favour. But perhaps the chief rouson of lis fall was the execution of a Brahman. 
In 986 H. Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi and his enemy the Makhddm-ul-Mulk were banished 
to Mecca, the post of Sadr being conferred on Sult4n Khwaéja. In 990 H, tney 
returned to Gujrat, where the Muakhdum-ul-Malk died at AhuadAbdd. Shaikh Abd-un-Nabi 
went to Fathpur, and tried to regain his former position but he used such rude language 
that the emperor atruck him in the face. He hal apparently been given Rs 7000 betore 
be went to Mecra and seems to bave been unalle to account for it on bis r-turu, 60 he was 
handed over to Raja Todar Mal and imprisoned. like o defaulting tax-gatherer and the his- 
torian adds that one night a mob etrangled vim, This took place in 991 H.: op ctt., 
Lowe, II, p 70, Persian text, II, pp. 204, Lowe, pp. 207-8, 211, 241, Pers. Text, II, pp. 
276, 3i1 and 83, 


‘In 984 H. Sul'dn Khwéja (Abdul Agim, son of Khwéja Khéwand Mahiniil) was 
appointed Mir Haji aud given six /dkis of rupees to drstripute among the deserving poor 
of Mecca and Medu:a and build a AAdnak ‘» the sacred precincts. He returned in 986 H., 
bringing back Arab horses, Abyssiu.un slaves, aud other presents for the emperor, who made 
bim Sadr of all Hindustén with the rank of 1000. A disciple «f the emperor, be died in 
994 WH. and was buried in Fathpu: fort. Akbar bestowed his daughter in marriage 
on his een the prince Daniyél: Muntakhab-ut-Tawartkh, Lowe, II, pp, 245 and 275 ; 
and Maustr’ul-Jmara, LI, pp. 379-81, 


> In 990 H. Mir Fathullab of Shirdz who in theology, mathematics, pi:ysics and all 
sciences, both logical and treitional, and in ¢alésmays, incantations and discovaring treasure 
was unrivalfea in that age, in obedience to a farmdn, left Adil Khdn iv the Deccan and 
came to Fathpur. The Khan Khéndn avd Hékim Abdul Fath by imperial command met 
him, sud brought Lim to the presence, He was made Sadr, but his only duty wus to 
cunfiecate the lands of the poor, When the emperor learnt that he bud been a pupil of 
Mir Ghiyés-Gd-Din Mansdr of Shf{riz, who was nove too strict in religion, he fancied that 
he would giadly accept his schemes, hut Fathullah was so staunch Shi’a that evan in tho hall 
of State he eaid the Shi’a prayers with perfect composure, a thing no one elae would have 
dared todo, His Majesty therefore classcd him asa bigot, but connived at his practices, 
aud warried him toa duughter of Muzaffar Khan, asscciating him ia the wazfranip with 
Réjé Todar Mal. Mir Fathcllah also taught the Am{r’s children. He also accompanied 
the empcror in the chase. In 993 H. Aknar gave Shah (afterwards Mir) Fatbullah tle 
title of Azud-ul-daulat and a preseut of Rs, 500, appointing him <adr-in-chicf of Hindas- 
tan, but posted him to the Decern, His deputy Kamali Shirdzi reamained at the capite! 
‘ to bring to court the lackland a’tmaddrs, some of whom were still left scattered here and 
there’. Under him the eadarate reached its zenith, but by degrees things came to such & 
pass that Shah Fatbullab, for all his poinp, could not grant 5 bighas of land, Nay, afier 
the witldrawal of the grants 4he very soil became the haunt of wild beasty instead of 
wimaudrs and husbundmen, In 993 H. Akbar sent Azud-ud-Daulat from the Cours to 
Malwa, in 995 i. he was sent to govern Berir and iu y9 H. ho received Basiwan iu fdgfr, 
with all its charity Jande. In 997 he died of fever in Kashmir aud was buried on the 
Takht-i-Sulaimén. a hill near a city of that province : Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrtkhk. Lowe, 
II, pp. 336-8, 854, 372, 979, and 881. 


1532 A.D. 
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6. Sadr Jahén, whose name coincided with his title! He had 
been Mufti-t-mimdltk-t-mahrusa and continual to serve 
under Jah4ngir, ? 


Another Sadr was Mauldna Ablul Baqi, of unkonwn date. 
Shaikh Gad4i began the resumption of the endowments, but, Abdunnabi 
was invested with wide discretionary powers and made grauts lavishly 
though, if his detractors are to.be believed, capriciously until hig down- 
fall. Under Sultan Khwaja who had wlopted jhe ‘Divine Faith’ of Akbar, 
inatters took a very different course, the lands were steadily withdrawn 
and as the emperor inquired personally into all of them the power of the 
Sadr was completely broken and many Mubantadan families were 
utterly rained.® 


In 989 H. Akbar again entrusted the Punjab to Said Khan, Raja 
Bhagwd4n Dds, and Mén Singh. To investigate the management ol 
grants in the province, he appointed a Sadr to each Dodb, oz. Mullahs 
[llahdd4d of Amroha, Sheri the poet, Illahddd Nabawi of Sulténpur, and 
Shah Muhammad of Shahdbdd. ‘The tirst two were remarkable for their 
govdness and the last two for their badaess. He algo appointed Shaikh 
Faizi Sadr of a Dodb (probably that between the Sutlej aud Beds). But 
Hakim Humam and Hakim Abdul Fath, the Sadrs of the capital, he 
sent beyond the Ganges. 4 


Akbar presumably conducted ecclesiastical business in much the 
same way as his successors, for instance Shah Jahan, of whom it is 
recorded that after the emperor ha! disposed of purely administrative 
business the chief Sadr reported to him any important point in the 
despatches received from the provincial Sadrs. He also brought to 
his notice cases of needy scholars, Sayyids, Shaikhs and holy men and 
obtained grants of money for them.® 


Nevertheless Akbar’s toleration of other creeds aud his measures 
against the holders of religious grants did not alienate all Muhammadan 
sympathy from him. On the contrary several of the highest ecclesi- 
astical officials in the empire in 087 H. signed a document de- 


claring the superiority of the [mdm-i-adil or just leader over the muyta- 
hid.® 


+ BeSides these there were provincial Sadr-i-juz ia cach Sabah under the (direct ?) 
orders of tho Sadr-i-Jah in, Sadr-i-Kul or Sair-us-Sudir as ho was also called. The Sadr-i- 
Jahan often wielded great powers, e.g. Ab lunnabi had two men put to death for heresy : 
t)., III, 271, 


* Sadr Jahéo, mufti of the imperial dominions, who had been appvinted to 6 comman- 
dership of 190v, joined the Divine Faith, as did also his two foolish sons in 1004 H : 
Muntahhah-ut-2'awdrikh, Lowe, II, p. 418. 


’ Ib., II], pp. 273-4 and 270, ‘These grants were desigaated a’ ima, and the holders 
aimaddr. The tormer word is still found ase place-name in the Punjab, eg. in Hoshi- 
arpur, 


* 20., 11, p. 804, Porsian text, Il, pp. 295-6. 


6 ‘Sarkar, Anecdotes of Aurangzeb, p. 169. Abid Khdn was Sadr of Aurangzeb’s reign ; 
¢o.. p. 90, 

6 Muntalchab-ul-Tawdrika, Lowe, 1, pp. 185-6. This document was signed, not will - 
out much debate and many mental rese-vationa, by Qé4zi Jaldl-ud-Din of Maltdn, Qézi-n- 
quzzét, Abdunnabi, Sadr Jahan as mufti of tho empire and others, 
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This document made Akbar supreme head of the faith and was soon 
followed by the attempt of H4ji Ibrahim of Sirhind, who is said to 
have translated the Atharva Veda,' toadduce proofs that the emperor was 
the Sahib-i-Zam4n, or ‘ Man of the Age’, a title frequently given to the 
[m4m Mahdi, who was to reconcile the 72 sects of Islam, and in 988 
H. this movement received soine support from che learned.2 Among 
Moslem doctors who are mentioned as having influenced Akbar’s eonduct 
is Shaikh Taj-ud-Din of Delhi, son of Shaikh Zakaria of Ajodhan 
and a disciple of Shaikh Zam4n of Panipat. Taj-ud-Din was styled 
Téj-ul-Arifin, or crown of the Sdfis, and the emperor listened whole 
nights to his ‘ Sdfic trifles’ according to Al-Budauni.3 


Muhammad Akram was appointed Q4zi of the imperial court in 
1698 and died in 1705.4 

But tolerant as Akbar was of religious convictions he persecuted 
doubtless in self-defence and in the interests of toleration itself, many 
learned men and lawyers. The wlamd asa class appear to have come 
in for very severe treatment and many Shaikhs and /aqirs were sent to 
Qandahar and elsewhere to be exchanged for horses. The sect of the 
]]éhis met with similar treatment.® 


The story of Daré Shikoh may now be read in J N. Sarkar’s 
History of Aurangszeb® and his place in literature in Pandit Sheo 
Narain’s paper.’ In the Sa/inat-ul-Aulta he calls himself a Hanafi and 
his poetical name was Qadiri, but it is not certain that he belonged to 
that or any other particular sect or order. His views were exceeding- 
ly broad and liberal and though he seems t:) have been initiated into 
the Qadiria order by Muhammad Shéh Tisén-ullah in 1049 H., he may 
nave been influenced by political motives to adopt a vague Sitism 
which would win him support from the Hindus without alienating the 
more moderate Muhammadans. However this may be, many folktales 
recall his Hindu leanings, and his dialogues with B&ba Lal show that 


' Muntakhab-ut-Twartkh, pp. 189 and 105. 


2 1b. p.190. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh, Lowe, II, p 295 (Persian text, pp. 286-7) 
ascribes this incident to 990 H. and adds that Khwaja Manléna of Shiraz, ‘ the heretic 
of Jafrdan’, brought a pamphlet by somo of the sharffs of Mecea, which quoted a 
tradition that the earth would exist for 7000 vearo, aud as that period was now over the 
Promised Mahdi wowWd soon appear. ‘Many others also produced such pamphlets 
and all this made the emperor the more inclined to claim the dignity of a prophet, 
perbaps I shoald aay, the-digaity of something else (of God)’. 


_ 1b, p, 181. Shaikh Zamén was in Séfiism and pantheism second only to Shaikh- 
ibn-Arabi. He was the author of one commentary on the Lawdihk and of another com- 
prebensive one on the Nuzhat-ul-awah. 


+Sarkar, op. ott., p, 142. The kind of question that was referred to the muf¢¢e is illus- 
trated by au incident of Aurangzeb’s reign. Some Hindus were taken prisoner at the siege 
of atara and the emperor directed the Court Q4zi Muhammad Akram to investigate the 
question with the helpof the muft¢e. He reported that under the canou law they could 
be released if they accepted Islam—but thatthe Muslims taken should be imprisoned for 
8 years: ¢b., p.141. But he soon reviewed his decision in the light of the Fatdwa-t- 
Alamg(ri and the prisoners were impartially executed. The function of mufts was to 
expound the law and assiet the Qazi by supplying him with fafdwas or decisions : p. 142. 


* Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrtkh, pp. 273 & 191. 
* Two vols,, Calcutta, 1912, 
* Punjab Historical Society’s Journal, 1912, p. zi. 
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they are founded’on fact. Though specially fond of Lahore his influence 
was felt further afield, and the shrine of Jati Abd4l or the chaste 
Abdél at Rampur in Kabfrwalé tahefl, Multan, was founded by one of 
his servants. No woman is admitted into thie shrine.! 


The austere orthodoxy of Aurangzeb found no nobler field for ita 
activity than the reformation of abuses within the fold of Islém_ itself, 
He showed much self-restraint in the exercise of his despotic powers, 
but his firmness in carrying out the measures, which he considered 
necessary, was beyond all praise He endowed learned men and 
professors but was apparently enabled to prevent the abuses rife under 
Akbar. While he observed the Shéfian tenets? he recognised in legal 
matters the authority of the Hanafi School and caused a digest of 
the conflicting rulings of the géz/s and muftis, which had been de- 
livered without any authority, to be drawn up by a commission under 
Shaikh Nizém. As its members were well paid this commission cost 
about two dakhs of runees.3 The Fatdwa-t-Alamgtri, which is known 
at Mecca as a Fatwa-t-Hind, was composed of extracts in Arabic 
from several collections of fatdwas of older date and also from other 
legal treatises of a more abstract character by writers of the Hanifia 
School. It was commenced in the |1th year of Aurangzeb’s reigon 
(1670 A.D.) and was completed before his death.4 Sark4r describes 
it as a mere compilation though it cost nearly two /ékhs of rupees.§ 


That writer adds that in the same year the four degrees of devotion 
to His Majesty were defined. They consisted in readiness to sacrifice to 
the emperor property, life, honour and religion. Whosoever sacrificed 
one of these four won a degree. The courtiers put down their names as 
faithful disciples of the throne. 

Aurangzeb changed the title of the imperial slaves from ghuldm to 
chela because he considered it an act of impious presumption for one 
man to call another ghuldm, men being slaves of God alone.” 

In 1680 the emperor re-imposed the jrzya, a measure which ted 
toa commotion at Delhi. The Muntakhab-ul-Lubdb implies that it 
was imposed to curb the infidels, 7¢z. the Satnémis, who had broken 
out just before. But the Ma’dsér places that outbreak five years before 
the re-imposition® 


It was again abolished in the brief reign of Abul Barakat (1719).° 


*Multen Gazetteer, p. 22. 

2E. H. 1,, VIL, p. 158. 

°76., pp. 159-60 

‘Two books of this digest are translated ina condensed form in Baillie’s Moobun- 
mudon Law of Sale (Loudon, 1850), aud it was largely used by the same author in hie 
Digest of Moohummudan 1 aw (London, 1875). But no translation of the work as a whole 
exists in English, 

5 Op. ett., p. 142. 

°Muntakhab-ut-Tawértkh, Lowe, 11, p. 299, Persian text, II, p. 291. 

7 Sarkar, op. cit, p.101 Does this account for the existence of a Chela sept among 
the Siste, Vol. III, p. 419, ¢afra? Possioly the Cholas were originally Ghulins, aa on 
the frontier. 

8E. H.1. ,VIL, p. 296. 

t Ib., p. 479. 


Sirhind. 


Sidikot. 


Lahore. 
1708-10, 
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No trace seems to exist in the Punjab of the Atsba jurisdiction 
though Sarkdér cites an order of Aurangzeb reproving the Prince 
Muhammad Azam Shéb for taking upon himself the functions of the 
muhtasib or ‘censor of morals ’.1 The muh/astb exercised quast-judicial 
functions of a very delicate and important kind. 

Sirhind was a considerable centre of Muhammadan learning durin 
the Mughal period. It must have possessed a college, for Shaikh Abdulla 
surnamed Mf4n, taught there, one of his pupils being Shaikh Mubam. 
mad Bak4, author of the Msrdt-t- Alam and a disciple of Shaikh Muham- 
mad of Sirhind.* 

Sirhind was a wealthy town, learned and religious men in great 
numbers residing there when it wae sacked by the Sikhs under Banda 
in 1708.8 

Sidlkot also held some position in the learned world, for Chulpi 
Abdulla, son of the celebrated Mauléna Abdul Hakim of Sidlkot, was 
employed to translate the Fatdwa-t-Alamgir into Persian.* 


Notwithstanding the recent sack of Sirhind by the Sikhs Lahore 
was in 1121 H. the scene of a riot caused by an imperial order that the 
word ‘heir’ should be inserted among the attributes of Ali in the £iutba. 
Against this innovation Jan Muhammad and Haji Yaér Muhammad, 
two of the most eminent scholars in the city, protested ard after other 
and more violent protests liad been ignored the Ahatid of the mosque was 
stabbed by a Tdrani Mughal and finished off by the mob in the forecourt 
of the mosque ® Apparently the imperial order implied a claim by the 
emperor to be styled or regarded as the Khalifa. Héji Y4ér Muhaminad 
stoutly opposed the innovation in an audience at Delhi also and though 
the form used jn the reign of Aurangzeb was eventually restored the 
H&ji and two other learned men were sent to a fortress. ® 


Istamic THEoLoay.? 


In order to understand the present position of Is]4m in the Punjab, 
the condition of its institutions, and its aspirations, a sketch however 
brief of its theological history is indispensable. The constitutional 
history of Islam has been that of a conflict hetween two principles, the 
authority of the Qurén and the various influences which sought to 
modify it. The contribution made by the Prophet to 1sl4m was legisla- 
tion pure and simple. Since his death there bas been no legislation, 
ptoperly so-called, but only interpretation of the Qurdn. This is the 
more momentous in that the sphere of law is much wider in IsJfim than 
it has ever been with western nations. Passing over the various sources, 

1 Sarkér, op. cft.,p.70 Under Aurangzeb, at any rate, beside the gdsts or judges ot 
canon law, ddile or juiges of common law were also appointed, but the emperor himeelf 
was the fountain of justice and the highest nourt of appeal He took the law from the ulmd 
or canon-lawyers: Sarkér, op. evt., p. 175, ef. p. 178. 

2E. H.L., VII, p. 153. 

8 1b,, VIl, p. 416. 

47b., p. 160. 

+ 7B,, VIL, p. 421. 

* 18. pp. 427-8. Prince Agim-us-shén secretly countenance. this opposition. 


* Throughout this sub-section D. B. Macdonald’s Development of Muslim Theology, 
Furiepredence and Coatituttonal Theory (London, 1903) has been drawn upon frcvly. 
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such as the ads or tradition, which were drawn up to interpret, 
amplify and modify the Qurdn wa find four great legal schools develop- 
ing in succession. Of these the first was that of Abu Hanifa, the first 
teacher to leave behind him a systematic body of teaching and a mis- 
sionary school of pupils A Persian by race he does not seem td have 
held office as a judge or to have practised law, but to have been a 
philosophical jurist. Finding that the law of the desert not only failed 
to apply to town and agricultural life but was even directly misohievous, 
he reduced to a definite principle the consideration of local conditions 
under the formula of cstshsdu or ‘holding for better’. Although his 
system was never reduced to a code and was vehemently attacked by his 
opponents it was perfected by his pupils and their successors and has 
withstood all attacks. It is the leading one of the four existing schools 
and prevails over all northern [ndia. Abu Hanffa died in 782 A. D., 
and 29 years later died Malik ibn Anas who had given form to the 
historical school of Madina. While Malik relied more upon tradition 
and took refuge less frequently in opinion, he accepted the principle of 
sstisldh or ‘ public advantage’ with clearness. The result was that it is 
not easy to make much practical distinction between his school and that 
of Abu Hanifa, and it had little influence in the east. 


We next pass from simple development. to development through 
conflict. Hitherto dissension had only covered points of detail. Now 
it touched a vital question of principle. The traditionists said that law 
should be based solely on the Qurdn and tradition. The modernists 
contended that it was better to work out a legal system by logic and 
the necessities of the case. Between these extremists Ash-Shafi’i (died 
819 A. D.) struck ont a middle course. An absolutely authentio tradi- 
tion he regurded as of equally divine authority with the Qurdéa, but he 
recognised also as inevitable the maintenance of usages which had grown 
up in individual life, in the constitution of the State, and in the rales 
and decisions of the courcs. ‘Io prevent the overthrow of this estab- 
lished order of things Ash-Sh4fii erected the theory of tjmd or agree- 
ment, already adumbrated by Mélik, into a principle, and taught that 
whatever the community of Islim has agreed upon is of God. But he 
also accepted giyds (analogy) as a guide and thus gave elasticity to his 
system. Ash-Shéfi’i is one of the greatest figures in the history of law 
and with him closes the great development of _Muhammadan jurispra- 
dence But he has had little influence over the development of law in 
the Punjab. His doctrines are only professed by a few depressed tribes 
like the Kunats as an excuse for eating the flesh of unclean animals. 


_ Against Ash-Shafi’i’s teaching the principal revolt was headed by 
his own pupil Détid-az-Zéhiri, ‘David the literalist’, and he founded a 
school which lasted for centuries and had important historical aad 
theological consequences, though it was never acknowledged as a reg ular 
school of Moslem law. The dignity of the fourth school was reserved 
for that of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, a theologian of the first rank but not a 
lawyer, who minimised agreement, rejected analogy and favoured literal 
interpretation. His school was not progressive and has had little in- 
fluence, if any, onthe Punjab, unless we except the Ahl-i-hadis of 


» Lit.‘ approving, praising’, . . oF ‘considering asa favour’ s Catafngo, 
PPP 
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modern times... Ahmad bin Hanbal died in 855 A. D. 


The present position then throughout the Moslem world is that 
besides the codices of canon or theoretical law chere is an accepted and 
authoritative body of statutes (qénins) promulgated by secular authority 
How far this system ever applied to India it is difficult to say. , 


The above account omits any mention of Shi’ite and Ibdadite 
laws. The latter has had no influence on the Punjab as far as can be 
seen, The Shi’a legal system is based on the authority of the Hidden 
Imam. Thoy utterly reject the idea of co-ordinate schools of law, and 
to the doctrine of t#hZiléf or ‘variability ? under local conditions they 
opposo his authority. They still have mujtukids, divines and legists, 
who havea rizht to form opinions of their own, can expound the original 
sources at first hand and claim the unquesbioning assent of their dis- 
ciples. But in these provinces, even among so strictly Shi’a a tribe 
as the Turis, tho ollice of mujtahid is either in abeyance or not 
disclosed. 


So far we have dealt with law as a branch of theology, a perfectly 
legitimate method in an account of Moslem religious development. Its 
purely theoiwgical history can only be dealt with hero cursorily. The 
twvo earliest schools of theological thought were the Murji’ites and 
Qadarites. The former ‘postponed’? judgment until it is pronounced 
by God on the Day of Judgment. Their principal contribution to 
theology is the doctrine thot faith and faith alone saved, and as a 
party their doctrine that the good of the Moslem community required 
obedience to the ruler of the time, even though his personal unworthi- 
ness were plain, must have had important consequences throughout 
Islam. The sect with which we are more nearly concerned is that of 
the Qadarites. Deriving its name from the tenet that a man_ possessed 
qudr oy ‘power’ over bis actions, it disappeared as a sect much earlier, 
it would seem, than the Murjiites, but its teaching was destined to 
have far-reaching results. ‘The story of its founding connects with the 
outstanding figure of Al-Hasan-al-Basri, though he was not its origina- 
tor, and its principal exponents were a disciple of his called Wasil ibn-i- 
’ Ata? and his disciple in the secund generation Abu-Husail Muhammad- 
ul-Allaf. ‘These founded the sect of the Mu’tazila or Secessionists, 
from an expression used by Al-Hasan-al-Basri himself. Wasil accepted 
the doctrines of gadr and of faith as sufficient for salvation, but he 
taught that if a believer (mo’min) died unrepentant of great sin he 
went to hell but after a time would be permitted to enter heaven. Abu 
Husail further developed the doctrine of gadr. Holding that in this 
world man was endowed with free will, he taught that in the next all 
changes were predestined. Further he rejected the evidence of tradition 
for things connected with alghazd, the unseen world.’ and taught that it 

' Macdonald, op. cit., p. 115, saya: ‘ Practically only the Wahhubites in Contral Arabia 


are Hanbalites ’, but as literalists the Alil-i-Hadis wherever they may be found must accept 
or be influenced by Hanbalite doctrine. 


2 Died 131 H, Others say that Amr-bin-Ubaid was tho pupil of Al-Basri who aecoded 
from is teaching. He died in 144 H. Fora sketch of Hasan Basri’s lifo and teachings 
sco Claud Field, Mystics and Saints of Islam, p, 22/f. / 

3 The place given to dreams in Moslem works on and incans of spiritual re-union a 
Goa has puzeled somg writers ; eg. Major J. Stephenson in his translation of the Hadfgot- 
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wag not to be accepted unless among the witnessce to them there were onc 
at least of the People of Paradise or Friends of God, some of whom, he 
taught, were always in the world. These are the aulzd whose existence 
in the Punjab is still an important article of faith and who will be 
described later. 

This period and the one which followed it wag one of extremely 
acute theological speculation. How far it was due to contact with 
Greek thought it is impossible to gauge, but the times were the golden 
age of Muslim science and of broad-minded toleration. But the 
Mutazilite ascendancy if great was destined to he short-lived. Its 
chicf opponent was the jurist Ahmad ibn [Hanbal, who staunchly main- 
tained the authority of tradition (xaq/) in theology as against reason 
(‘agt) as he had done in law. Its decline was followed by a period of 
scholasticism which in tnrn declined, even in the writings of the 
devont and versatile Al-Férfbi into encyclopadism. 


We now come to what Macdonald! calls the great mystery of 
Muslim history, the Fatimid movement, which certainly appears to 
have been one which favoured progress and enlightenment. From the 
earliest times the family of the Prophet had unquestionably fostered 
science. Obscure though the historical material may he it is amply 
sufficient to prove that the movement appealed largely to the edneated 
and enlightened clements in Islam. Closcly allied with the movement. 
and with Al-Fardbi was the sewi-seeret. society of the Tkhwanens-safa 
which flouvished for a brief period at Basra in the middle of the 4th 
century of the Hijra. Its methods resembled closely those of the 
Isthailians or Assassins. Its leaders raised dilliculties and suggested 
serious questionings, and itis possible that its olevated eclecticism 
was the real doctrine of the Fatimids, the Ismailians, the Qarmatians 
and the Druses, Another celective sect, but based on very different 
principles, was that of the Qarramites,* of which Mahmdd of Ghazni 
was an adherent. Murjiites in that they held faith to be only 
acknowledgment with the tongue, the Qarramites took the Qurdna 
ul-Hdqiqat of Wakim Abt’l :'ajd Majdid San@i of Ghaznasnys: “ A portion of the book 
(pp. 61-6) is, curiously, devoted to tho interpretation of dreams ; after which the anthor 
treats of tho incompatibility of the two worlds, again of the abandonment of earth nnd self, 
and of the attainmont of tho aitmost degreo of self-annihilation (pp. 66-8) ’~see p. xxix of 
the Introduction, Snnd’i’s chain of thought is perfectly logical as dreams are revelations or 
commanications from the ‘invisible world’. Jin Khaldtin writes on the ‘ Science of the inter- 
pretation of dreams’ after his description of Sufiiem (De Slane, Les Prolégoménes d’Ibn 
Khaldoun, II, pp, 114 ff., Paris, 1868 Both writers treat the interpretation of visions 
as.a acionce complete in itself, ‘A cook menns great riches, juat ne 8 butcher means that 
one’s affairs are ruined. A physician ie pain and sickness, especially to one who is wretched 
and needy ‘the tnilor is the man in virtue of whom tronbles and affliction sure all 


changed to good fortune ’ ; and go on with every thing and person that may be urcamt of, 
The unseen world lina its p/r and the dast-t-ghath is n feature in countless legends of 


pnints, 


' Op. cit., p. 186. On p.166"he points out that Al-Ma’inun lind combined the vetablish- 
ment of a preat university at Raghdid with a favouring of the Alids and the Fatimide 
in Cairo used all their influence for the advancement of learning. The obscurity and 
pancity of the historical data are doubtless due to the fact that most of it perished with 
tha downfall of the Fatimidsand their kindred dynasties, 


2 Fonnded by Abu Abdullah ibn Karram, an ascetic of Seistin, who died in 256 HI. 70 A, D. 


A. D, 816 


A.D, 777. 
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in its most literal sense. ! 


By this time the doctrine of kashf, ‘ revelation’, the unveiling 
of the mysteries which supplemented tradition and reason—aq/ and agh— 
had been greatly expanded and developed on two sides, an ascetic 
and a speculative. As regards the Punjab the former was destined to 
be the more important. Although ‘ there is no monkery in Isldm ° ji 
was influenced from the earliest times by the hané/s or recluses of 
pre-Muhammadan Arabia and the sd’ihs or‘ wanderers’ and rghghy 
or monks of Christianity and other creeds. Their Muslim imitators 
were called Sufis, zéitds (ascetics), ddids (devotees) and walis or saints 
but these terme had also special significance as will be seen later. With 
the accession of the Abbassides in 750 A.D. came a development, of 
asceticism. The old believers found an outlet in the contemplative 
life, withdrew from the world and would have nothing to do with itg 
rulers* This spirit has unfortunately survived to the present da 
and leads some of the finest characters in Islim to stand rigidly aloof 
from civil life. The mystics of Islém are numerous and only a few of 
their names can be barely mentioned here. One of the earliest wag 
Ibréhim ibn Adham, a wanderer of royal blood who drifted from Balkh 
to Basra and Mecva.’ Another, Al Fadail ibn Iyaz, was a native of 
Khorésén.* These earlier ascetics were contemplative quietists. But 
ecstatic mysticism soon displaced quietism. The famous Ma’ruf al 
Karkhi® adopted similes-from human love and earthly wine and his 
greater disciple Sari-as-Saquti® followed him, The latter is also credited 
with the first use of the term fo~4éd to denote union of the soul with 
God. 


But perbaps the greatest name in early Sufiism is that of Al-J unaid,? 
on whom no shadow of heresy ever fell. Ash-Shibli® was one of his 
disciples and in his verses the vocabulary of amorous intercourse with 
God is fully developed. The last of this group was Abu Talib al-Makki.? 
The earlier Stfis had fled into the wilderness from the wrath to come 

. . . . . > 
and wandering singly or in companies was the special sign of the 
true Sufi. But they econ began to gather in little circles of disciples 
round a venerated Shaikh or prior, and fraternities beean to form under 
masters like al-Junaid or as-Saqati. Monasteries were formed later, 
but as early as 200 H. traces of such an instilution are found in 
Khor4sin. ‘The organization of these institutions followed later. 

1 Macdonald (op. ctt., p. 171) speaks of the Karramite movement as‘a frank recoil 
to the crudest anthropomorphism ’, but it must not be forgotten that under tlie Ghaznivides 
Ghazni was a brilliant centre of learning and culture, 

Ao pp. 174-5. 

’ Died in 161 H, A long poem currentin the Jumna valley describes Adham fagqir 
and hia marriage with # king’s daughter. It doubtless preserves a tradition of this mystic 
For a sketch of his teaching see Field, op. cit., pp. 36 ff, Hia story realls the renuncia- 
tion of Buddha, and he may have veen inflvenced by Gnostic doctrines ; Nicholson, The 
Mystics of Islam, pp. 14 and 16. 

4 Died in 187 H., For a sketch of his teaching seo Field, op. oft., pp. 46 ff. 

5 Tied in 200 H.. Karkh is a suburb of Baghdad. 

® Died in 257 H. 

7 Died in 297 H. 

8 Died in 884 H., Nicholeou gives many details concerniag him: op. ett. . 

48, 62, 65, 62 and 116, i peer aPnsEaye 

» Died in 886 H, 
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The Sidfis provoked orthodox criticism less by their theological 
speculations, of which Isl4m has generally been remarkably tolerant, 
than by their mode of life. Their introspective practices seem to have 
evoked little condemnation.' But their prayer-meetings or zehrs 
were fiercely attacked by the orthodox as opposed to recognised public 
worship. The Sdfi principle of ¢awakkal or dependence upon God 
was also reprobated, and even the more sober Séfis approved the 
principle of /ash or industry , citing the example of the husbandman who 
first casts his seed into the ground and then trasts in God, 

Meanwhile the speculative, theological side of Sufiiem had also m_ le 
headway and when it gained the upper hand zdé/éd (ascetic) and Séfi 
were no longer convertible terms, This movement roused more bitter 
hostility than the other in cases where its exponent was suspected of 
political leanings towards the house of Ali. Abu Yazfd al-Bistdmi* 
in spite of his pantheistic leanings died unpersecuted in 261 H., but 
al-Hall4j,? the cotton-carder, # disciple of al-Junaid, was put to death 
with great cruelty in 309 H.. What bis real views and aims were 
it is impossible to say. In .spite of his assertion: ‘I am the Truth’ 
he was defended by the great doctor al-Ghazz4ti4 who upheld his 
orthodoxy, while lamenting some incautious phrases used by him. 
To the Sdfis he is a patrot. saint and martyr who represents the spirit 
of revolt against formalism and dogmatic scholasticism. 


The Islémic hierarchy. 

The office of Q4zi-ul-quzft or head of the Qdzis (judges), also 
known as Sadr-i-Jah4n, appears to have heen one of considerable anti- 
quity. It was an estalished office under the latter style at Ghazni, and 
at Ffruzkoh under the Ghorian Sultans.6 Known also at Dehli, as the 


1 There is a striking resemblance hetween the Siifis, seeking by patient introspectior 
to see the actual light of God’s presence in their hearts, andthe Greek monks in Athos, 
sitting solitary in their cells and seeking the divine. 

2 For Aba Yazfd al Bistémi (Bavazfd Bustémi) see infra, p. 540, See also Nicholson, 
op. cit., pp. 17 and passim, 

3 For a sketch of (Husain ibn) mansiir Hall4j sec Field, op. cit., pp. 68/7. His teaching 
was from the Moslem standpoint a heresy of the worst kind, for he preached a doctrine 
of personal deification, saying, aa’l-Hagq, ‘Iam God’. He held that as the bumanity 
(ndazit) of God comprised the whole bodily and spiritual nature of man, God’s ldlii#, « divinity ’ 
could not unite with that nature except by means of an incarnation 0: an infusjon (Aulul) 
of the divine spirit. ‘The Huliilis, who believe io incarnation, are repudiated hy the Siifis 
in general quite as vehemently as by or!hodox Moslems: Nicholeun, op. eit. pp. 150-1, 
The nafe of Halldj ws seen running behind him in the shape of a dog (13., p. 40), but 
such an idea was not peculiar to him. His apologists have denied that his words have the 
Meanings attributed to him, 

4 For a sketch of al-Ghaz74li sce Field, op. cit., pp. 1087. He wasn great exponent ot 
siky and anticipated Jaldl-ud-din Riimi’s teaching that this ia tho best of apes worlds ; 
evil being a part of the divine order and harmony: Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 24, 46 and 96. 

*T.N., p.3,§9. At Cairo the dignity of grandmaster of the lodge, dai-’l-ludt waa 
frequently combined with that of qdsi-ul-gusdt or chief justiciar. Von Hammer gives the 
following classification of the degrees of the Assassins :--- 

Shaikh, grond-maater. 

Dai-ul-kab{r, grand prior. of the dat-ul-Rirbal, three m nurobor who ruled the three 
provinces of the Assassins 

Dai, master or prior, and fully initiated. ; Be oe aa 

Rafik, fellows, in process of initiation who were clothed in white with red insignia. 

Fidwi, fiddt, agent or devoted one, or the young men employed to carry ont eecret 
murders who were intoxicated with hashish. : 

Lassik, lay brother or aspirant: History of the Assassins, pp. 79 and £0. But 
dai appears to hav heen synonymons with Khalifa and hudshet (Aujjat) : p, 108. 
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Sadr-ul-Islém, it was the principal eourt of justice and lawyers and 
learned men, whether inhabitants of the country or foreigners, were 
under its inspection. The Shaikh-ul-Isl4m, corresponding to the 
western Shaikh-ush-Shuytkh, had similar jurisdiction over all fagirs 
native or foreign.! 


The name of the earliest holder of the office of chief Q4zi is not known 


At the time of the accession of Altamsh it was held by Wajfh-ud- 
Din Kaéséni who, with the lawyers, first took the oath of allegiance to 
him.2 A later holder of the office was the chief Qézi of Hind and 
Sind, Kamél-ud-Din Muhammad, son of Burh&n-ud-Din, of Ghazni, 
who occupied it under Muhammad Tughlaq.? 


In Peshawar, if anywhere, one would expect to find the Mnham- 
mad priesthood organised on regul:r lines. Bearing in mind that the 
people of this district. are nearly all Sunnfs and the Afghéns generally 
of the Hanafi scct4 it is 1.of surprising to find the clergy fairly well 
organised. The maulléhs or priests, as distinguished from the astdénaddrs 
or holders of a place {astin) who may or may nat be devoted to religion, 
are the active clergy and are divided into four classes wz. the étmdm, 
the malléh proper, the shatkh and the ¢dlth-vl-tlm. The imdm is 
merely the leader of the congregation (jamd’al) of a mceque in prayer, 
but he ean hardly he descrihed as the head official attached to it.® 
Several malléhs are gencrally attached to each mosque and one of them 
generally succeeds to the office of tmdém. They also act as his depnty 
when absent and call the azén, but they are mostly occupied in teaching 
the village children. The Shaikh is one who having renounced worldly 
pleasures has become tho disciple (murid) of a buzurg or saint, while 
the tdélth-ul-t/m is in theory a seeker after knowledge. 


Alongside the regular clergy and independent of their organization 
is the hierarchy whose members are collectively styled asténadér, a term 
which implies that its holder had an ancestor who acquired the title of 
ehurg or huzury hy holiness or miracles in life and at death left a 
shrine, mosque or sacred spot as a memorial or at least a reputation for 
sanctity. His shrine is an astén or zidérat. Any Mussalmfn may 


The dai ona also colic] nag, but while the dai corrtspondel to time the Auziat 
corresponded to apace : Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 895. 


The people ranked below tlicse degrees or formed the Inwest of (hem. 

Another series of Tsmnilian grades waa :- 

The Imam 

The hujgjat or proof, desienated by the Imam and alan enlled sade, or seat, Ilo 
corresponded to the grandmnater 

The aun argu, corresponding {o the grand prior. 

The dvi, missioners 

The masuné or friends, correaponding to the rafth. 

The mukallaht, or doglike, corresponding to the lay-brethren 

The mumfni, helievara, or pupile : iid, p. 58. 


‘KE. ILI, UI, pp. 678-79. According to Macdonald, op. cét., p. 113, the dignity of 
Shaikh-ul-Istim was first crented by Snitén Muhaminnad IT in 1453. His court stands 
ot the head of the judges of the canon law, who have jurirdiction over marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, and all private and family affaira. Other courtandminisver the custom, eff or 
ddat, of the country, and the will of the ruler of the country, often expressed in statutes 
qinéns. 

° 76.,, p. 691. 

* Th., pp. 690, 594. 

* Peshiwar Garetteer, 1897-8, p. 110. 

* Th, p. 112. 
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become the founder of such a family of astdnaddrs, but the Afghén® 
recognise four classes among them whose precedence is based on descent. 
First come the Sayyids, always addrossel as ‘Shah’ and claiming 
gacred descent. Next come the pirs, doscondants of Afe¢haas, addressed 
as bédshdh and endowed with many privileges including the extrée to 
the women’s apartments. ‘Third come the midus whoso ancestors were 
not Afghans but tamsdyas, enjoying similar privileges except the right 
of entrée specified. Last come the séhibzddas, of a somewhat lower 
sanctity and less nomerons though more wealthy than the pirs and 
midns. Practically synonymous with sdéhibzdda is the term akhiind- 
edda. ‘These terms do not denote the sect of the holder. For instance, 
the pir Abdul Wahab was an ahl-i-hadis by sect and was called the 
Manki mulldéh from his residence at Manki in Naushahra tahsil.» 


The famous akhind of Swat Abdul Ghafir was a Gujar who 
earned that title by his learning and his dosvendants are styled Aéhtind- 
adda or collectively Akhzind Khel. The latter term is applied to many 
Awéns and Gujars who have little claim to the title, but who very 
often pretend to be Sayyids. They cannot be correctly classed as mulléhs 
as they perform ao priestly functions but cultivate land og vraze cattle 
like Pathanos In Hazara, however, avy onc who has studied the religious 
books of Islémn appears to be styled mud/éh or among the Afghan 
tribes akhindzdda.? 

Less than half a century after the Hijra the firsé Moslem anchorite 
appeared in southern Arabia, This was 2.wis or Ovais bin Unmr, 
called al-Karani, from Karn his birthplace in Yemen, By command 
of the archangel Gabriel whom he suw is a dream Ovais abandoned the 
world and led in the desert a life of contemplation and penitence — 
639-59 H. His followers became the Awisia or Ovaiissi order, and in 
memory of the two teeth lost by the Prophet at the battle of Ohod 
Ovais had all his removed and imposed on them the same sacrifice.” 
In the pedigrees of the Pathaus the name of a Sultin Wais or Uvais 
appears and this may signify their spiritual descent from this hermit. 

But the mystic teachers of Islam fori two great schools, according 
to the two-fold systern of purification which they inculeate, The in- 
teriorists or BA&tinia, themselves sub-divided into two classes, form 
one school and the Zahiria or ‘exteriorists’ the other. The tirst sub-class 
of the former starts with the consciousness of man thas he is constantly 
seer and observed by God. In consequence the ascetic watches hie heart 
lest it be invaded by worldly thoughts. Thus the divine majesty 
displays itself to him in all its splendour and the ecstacy which its sight 
produces leads the mystic to the very sight of his shack. For the more 
advanced a shorter method is indicated, but it does not differ from the 
former in printiple or results. In the second sub-classthe contemplative 
method is more physiological and less abstract, but the object in view is 
the same, viz, absorption in God. To attain it the aspirant must 
engrave on his mind the image of his shazth and regard it as his right 
shoulder. Thence he must trace a line to his heart; destined to give 
passage to his shaikh’s spirit, so that he may come and take possession 

+ Pesh4war Gazetteer, pp. 144-3. 


a Hazéra Gasetteer, 1883-4, p. 59. 
3 Petit, Les Confréries Musulmanes, Paris, 1902, p. 6. 


ose, § 48, 
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of that organ. By repetition the religious’ chief invoked absorbs the 
aspirant in the fullness of his being. ‘I'he Zabirias instead of aiming at 
absorption in the Divine by quietis:n aspire to attain it by voiced 
prayers desigued to drown the spirit in the ocean of the divine being. 
The most efficacious of their formulas is of course the D4-tléha-til- 
Alléh. To obtain the desired result .by its recital the eyes must be 
closed, the lips shut, the tongue folded back against the palate and the 
hands held against the thighs—in the ordinary attitude of prayer. 
The formula is repeated while the breath is held and the head turned 
alternately to the left and right. All the Islamic orders have adopted 
one or the other of these two methods, so that all are in some degree 
aither interiorists or exteriorists ; but the Nagqshbandfs allow both of 
them simultaneously. ! 

The Shi’a tenets.—The usd! or fundamental tenets of the Shi’as or 
‘followers’ ‘of Ali are five:—(1) the unity of God, (2) his justness, 
(3) the divine mission of all the prophets, of whom Muhammad is the 
chief, (4) to consider Ali the Khalffa and his descendants from Hasan 
to ‘Al-Mahdi,’ the 12 Imams, and (5) the resurrection. Of these 
the fourth has led to the greatest dissensions in Islam. It is based 
on the doctrine ot appointment (alq4’sté+ belanas) held by the ahi-s- 
Imémia as adherents of Ali and the holy children of Fatima as contrasted 
With the ashdb.ul-ikhéiar) or doctrine of election held by the thuwdrij 
Murjia, some of the Mutazala, andasection of the Zaidia.. The Shi’a 
doctrines thus rest generally speaking on the absolute sanctity of the 
descendants of Ali to whom in consequence almost divine honours are 
paid : the Sunnis, while respecting the house of Ali, accord them no 
authority, and thus the tenets of the two great sects are irreconcilable. 
Yet so deeply xooted is this belief in inherited sanctity that the Suunis 
hold in theory that the Khalifa must be of the Quraish tribe, though 
in practice the rule has never been observed. This doctrine of inherited 
sanctity is dependent on, or at least closely connected with, the belief 
in the metempsychosis, and has rendered it possible for the Shi’a sect 
to admit of many developments, so that from the cardinal tenet of 
the unity of God was eventually evolved a system of pantheism. This 
was due, probably, to the introduction of the Safi doctrines, which 
occurred in the second century of the Hijra, and had been preveded 
even then by an earlier mysticism. The initial inspiration (ilhdém) 
is gained by repeating in absolute seclusion the name of Allah, until 
the utterance becomes mechanical, and then divine enlightenment 
ensues, as in the yoya. The esoteric teaching of the Satis compares 
sensuality to ecstasy, and in this too has analogies in the Shiktak 
practices. As an organization Sufiism recognizes two grades, persons 
of admitted piety and acknowledged sanctity, being divided into two 
Classes, viz. :—(1)j the mujaz, or those who are authorized to establish 
bai’at,® or spiritual discipleship, and (2) the ghair-muiaz or those not 

* Petit, op. ctt., pp. 35-37, 

* Fora sketch uf the philssophy of the Muta’zalas see Amfr Ali, op. oit., p. 385f. 
The term Qadaria was app-ied by their opponents.to the extreme Mutasilas who held the 
doctrine of tafwiz or absolute liberty (free-will). 

* For a note on Sat’at or self-surrender see end of this section, Latter-day Shi’sism 


is essentially quietist and the Nim or KhvSf Shi’as aro hardly tobe distingnished from the 
Sannis: Multén Gazetteer, p. 119. 
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so authorized, who are engaged only in the amelioration of nafs or self. 
The Qurdn is valued asa divine revelation, but in practice the voice 
of the pér or spiritual director is substituted for it, and the murfd or 
disciple has no further responsibility. Here again we find a resem- 
blance to the Gurz-sukhi system of spiritual relationship in Sikhism. 


The Shv’a sects.—The doctrine of the [mamate contained within 
it the germs of schism. The Imamate being a light (nzr) which passes 
(by natural descent) from one to the other, the Im4ms are prophets 
and divine, and this heritage is inalienable. Thus the second Imam 
Hasan, the eldest son of Ali, could resign his title of Khalifa, but not 
his Imamat which had descended to him and on his death passed by 
his inheritance to Husain. Ite subsequent devolution followed the 
natural line of descent, thus :-- 


Yazdjerd, the leet 
Baseanide 
Aut (the lst Imém). king of Persia, 


Hasan (the 2nd Imém). Husain (3rd) x duties 
Ali II, Zainu’l-Abid{n (4th), 


Cooke Ge me 
Muhammad Baqir (5th). Zaid. 
| 
Ja’fir-us Sadiq (6th). Yahya, 


( ites tdci: 
email. Mies Kézim (7th). al-Nafs-uz-zakia, 
| ‘the pure soul ’, 
Mubammad-ul-Maktum. Ali-ur-Rizé ITI (8th). 


~ Mahammad Tagqi (9th). 
Ali IV (10th). 
| 
Hasan Askari (11th). 


| 
Muhammed Abdu’! Qésim, or Imém Mahdi (12th). 


In the time of Ali II, the fourth Im4m, the Imamites, as we may 
term the Shi’as, formed themselves into a-secret order, with a series 
of seven degrees, into each of which its votaries were formally initiated. 
This movement transformed the Shi’a sect or faction into a secret 
society, or group of societies, and had far-reaching results, though at 
first it appears to have been merely a measure of self-defence against 
the oppression of the Sunni sect. It was soon followed by the great 
Shi’a schism, which arose out of « dispute as to the succession to the 
Imamate. JAfir, the sixth Im4m, nominated Ismail, his eldest son, 
but on the latter’s premature death he declared that Misa was his 
heir, to the exclusion of Ismatl’s children. The succession to the 
Imamate was thus governed by the usual rales: of inheritance, the 
uncertainty of which has eo often led to fratticide and civil war in 
eastern empires. The claims of Ismail were supported by one party 
among the Shi’as, despite the declaration of Jafir, and thus was founded 
the Ismailia sect. The other patty, the Imamites, supported the claims 
of Miea, and this sect of the Shi’as believes that the twelfth Im4m, 
Muhammad, is still alive, that be wanders over the earth, and is 


999 


Rose, § 4 


Rose. § 46. 
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destined to re-appean The Ismailians on the other hand hold that the 
last visible Im4m was Ismafl, after whom commenced the succession 
of the concealed Im4ms. And to go back for a moment the Nosairians 
held that Ali was the last, as well as the first, Imfim, and it thus 
appears that the Shi’a sects originated, historically, in divergent views 
as to the personal claims of the Prophet’s natural descendants to succeed 


to the Imamate. 

The Ismatl¢ans.—The history of the Ismailians is of great interest 
not only in itself but also in that the tenets of the sect are stilla 
living force in the Muhammadanism of this part of India. ‘The 
sect was also called Sabitin because it acknowledged seven Imams, 
ending with Ja’far-us-S4diq and Ismail; and yet it held that the 
Imamate descended to Ismafl’s son, ete.. History does not tell us 
what became of the children of Ismail, but their sacred character 
lent itself to the foundation of one of the most remarkable and im- 
portant organizations known to history. The Ismailians were first 
organised by Abdullah, a native of the Persian province of Khuzistén, 
who retained or revived the organization of the sect into orders which 
had been introduced in the time of the fourth Imém. His successors 
however gave an entirely new character to the sect. The descendant— 
probably a spiritual not a natural descendant—of Abdullah the 
Ismailian proclaimed himself the legitimate descendant of Ali and 
Fétima, and assuming the title of Al-Mahdi, usually given to the 
last Imam, founded the Fatimite dynasty in Egypt. His descendant 
Muhammad-ibn-Ismail indeed went a step further and accepted the 
doctrine that the Khalffa was an incarnation of the invisible Im4m and 
as such a god on earth, abandoning apparently the pretence of actual 
descent from Ali. ‘To this teaching the sect of the Druses owes, in 
some obscure way, its origin, and the idea that the Mahdi need not 
necessarily be re-incarnated in a descendant of Ali was fruitful in its 
results, for to ié may be traced the claims of various [ma4ms to that 
title. In Indis Shaikh Alai of Agra claimed to be Al-Mahdi and as 
among his disciples was Shaikh Mubarik, the father of Abdul Faiz, 
the wazir of Akbar, it is prubable that that emperor was greatly infla- 
enced by Mahdavi ideas. To the same teaching may be sscribed the 
origin of the Babi sect in modern Persia, whose doctrines appear not to 
have penetrated to India, and variougother movements in the Muham- 
madan world. 

When the fortunes of the Western or Egyptian Ismailians were 
on the wane, the sect was revived, in Syria, by Hasan Ibn Sabah,! who 
was like Umr Khayyém a companion aad protégé of Niz4m-ul-Mulk, 
wasir of Alp Arslan, Seljuk. Hasan reorganized the order, which he 
divided into four? grades, the fiJwt, or ‘consecrated,’ rafik, dat, and 


1 Bis full name was Ald-ud-Div, Hasan, son of Ali, son of Muhammad, son of Jéfar 
son of Husain, son of Muhammad, who claimed descent from us-Sabbéh-ul-Hamairi : 
Raverty, Tabagdt-¢-Ndsirt, II, p. 1187. 

2 Other authorities say seven hut Am{r Ali says that the Eastern [smailians (Alamutias 
or Muléhidas of Kohistén) had four degrees, He ascribes the foundation of the Eastern 
Ismailiana to Abdulla ibn Maimtin, » Magian according to his evemies, a descendant of 
Ali according to his followers. Amfr Ali traces his sect tothe Manichaeans throigh the 
Panlicians. It branched off into sub-sects:—(i) The Egyptian Fatimites held that 
Iemail wae not the last Im4m, the Imdm having re-appeared in Obaidullah-al-Mahdi, Abu 
Muhammad Abdullah, the son of Muhamead-al-Habub, the last revealud Imém: (it) The 
Qaramitas (Qarmatiane), founded by Hamadén: pp, 303-7, 
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a fourth, and which became popularly known as the Hashishi, or 
hemp-eaters, a term soon corrupted into Assassin in the European 
languages. Of ‘his order Hasan was the first Shaikh, or chief, a title 
somewhat unfortunately tianslated Grand Master, seeing that the 
Shaikh claimed to be —at least in the person of Muhammad Kiah, the 
third Shaikh—an incarnation of the concealed Im4m, wielding super- 
natural powers, and not merely the head of a militant religious order. 


From their stronghold at Alamat in the Elburz' the Shaikhs 
dominated Muhammadan Asia, by a perfectly organized system of 
assassination during a century an a half, until, towards the close of 
the thirteenth century, the last Shaikh was overthrown by Hdlaku 
KhA4n, the descendant of Zenghiz Khan. The gect however was not 
exterminated, and, though it had lost its power, continued to exist, 
but rather as a sub-sect of the Ismailians than as. an independent 
organization, in Irak and the anti-Libanus. Its present head, a lineal 
descendant of the fourth? Shaikh, is His Highness the Agha Khan 
of Bombay, who has a considerable following in the Punjab and the 
regions of the Hindu Kush. 

Sai’A DISSENT, 


The Shi’as have however themselves suffered from dissents and 
dissenters from their dissent are called rawdfiz? who are also styled 
Zaidias. The Imamate passed, according to one branch of the Zaidias,* 
from Ibrahim to Idris, the founder of the Idriside dynasty of Mauri- 
tania. 

Other dissenting Shi’as are the ghair-mukallad or Rafi-ud-din, and 
the mukalladin. The former make movements® while praying etc., and 
after praise of God repeat the amin aloud, These two sects do not 
pray together and indeed the ghair-mukallad, whose head-quarters are at 
Delhi under Nazir Husain, have a separate mosque at Bhiwani. 


Lastly the Jibriyas* had a preceptor at Hansi in Sardj-ul-Haq—a 
descendant of the four Qutbs. He was against both Shi’as and Sunnis, 
and his followers reason away the Qurdn and the Audis and believe 
that they will go to Heaven however sinful they may have been. 


1 Elburz, the Sanskrit Haraithi, would seem to have been famous for its hemp (Soma) 
in Vedic times: Oldenberg, Religion der Veda, p.178, Elburz means eagle's nest,’ in 
Turki. Amir Ali describes it as ‘near Kazwin in Upper Persia’. 


_ 2The tourth Grand Master was the Ala-Zakrihi-us-Salém, ‘ Zikr-us-Salém aoe hone 
him the Agha Khén is descended ; Sir Am{r Ali, Zhe Spirit of Islam, p. 313. Some authori- 
ties say he was descended from the fifth Im4m. 

3 See under R&fizi, Vol. III, p, 268, infra. 

4 Further the Zaidias eplit into four aub-sects : ~ ‘ 

(*) Jérudias, who deny the succession of Isa, maintaining the claims of 
Mubammad Nafs-uz-zakiya. 

(ii) Sulaimdnias, who preach a secular [mémate. 
(tis) Tabarias,2 who accept as rightful the khildfat of Abu Bakr and Um, 
(iv) Sélehias, § but not that of Osmin: Spirit of Islam, pp. 294-5, 

* At one time they stretch their hands outwards, at another they fold them down, 

keeping the fingers straight in the direction of the Kaeba, 


° The Jabarias are a very ancicnt sect in Islam. They were rigid adherents of _ 
doctrine of predestination: Amir Ali, op. ci. pp. 331-3, They hal three sects, and 4 
least two off-shoots, tho Sifdtias, ‘attributists ’, and the Mushabbabas, 
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A priest, one Is Qézi, a follower of this sect in Tosh4m, was dismissed 
from his post as being unorthodox. 


Tar Sects AND Orpers IN Istfm. 


‘Tr is a fairly safe rule’, writes Lukach, ‘to measure the unortho- 
doxy of a Moslem sect by the extent to which it exalts Ali’, but in 
Moslem dissent there are many varieties oJ belief. The Shi’as who 
prefer the teem Imfim to that of Khalifa include many sects of which 
the Im4mia may be regarded as orthodox Shi’as. They believe in a 
succession of ]2 Imd4ms of whom Ali, his sons Hasan and Husain were 
the first and the last named’s direct descendant Muhammad Abv’l- 
QAsim the last. But he is believed to be not dead and is destined to 
reappear in the last days to rule the world, for seven years with the title 
of Im&m-ul-Mahdi or the [mdm or ‘ Director ’.! 


The Shi’as proper are Asna-2’asharias, ‘duo-decemians’ as they be- 
lieve in the twelve Imdms, but they are now called Shia’s or Imdmfas 
par excellence. At an early period they were divided into two main 
sects or schools, the wszl1 guided by principles, and the akhtdri or 
traditionists.2. Other Shi’a sects were the Kaisdvias and Hashimfas 
(now extinct), the GhAllfas or Ghull4t—extravagantists, really des- 
cendants of the Gmnostics—and the Nusairis who believed in the 
divinity of Ali while the Ishikias, Numdnfas and Khitébias were an- 
thropomorphists, believers in incarnations and the metempsychosis. 


According to von Noer Mukhtér ibn-Abaid’s herctical hordes 
followed a decorated chair said to be Ali’s, and so too Umer Roshania had 
Béyaz‘d’s bones placed in an ark and borne before him in battle ete. : TT, 

. 169, Amfr Ali says the Roshanfas tere the exact counterpart of the 
Illuminati of Christendom and that Baéyazid, an Afghan of Arab extrac- 
tion, acquired a taint of Manichwism from the Ismailias who still flourished 
in the hills of Khordsfén. fis later teaching was that all existing objecis 
are hut forms of the Deity, that the pir represented Him and that the 
ordinances of the law have a mystical meaning : perfection being once 
attained through the pir’s instructions and religious exercises, its exterior 
ordinances cease to be binding: numbers of Ismailians are to be found 
in Gilgit and Hunza: op. ctt., pages 314-15. 

It is often said that Islam has 72 sects, hut each sect asserts that 
all of them have gone astray and that the only true order is itself 
the 73rd, the firgat-i-nayié or party of salvation. This accords with 
Muhammad’s prophecy that his followers would separate into 73 sects 
a that of these all but one, the NAjiaor ‘Saved Ones’, would go to 
hell.* 

‘Lukach, Fringe of the Hast, pp. 209, 211, 

* Amfr Ali, op, cit., p. 318. 

*16., p. 314. Some popular Shi'a beliefs seem to be based on their theological doc- 
trines, ¢. g.— 

A Shi’a if offered bread divided into four parts will not ent it, possibly because he 
suspects the giver of wishing to make a Sunni of him, as Su.nols belicve in four Khal{fas 
while Shi’as only acknowledge one: P. N. Q., J, § 538. 

Shi’as do not eat the hare beranse it was originally born of a womaD and they 


say that by washing its flesh all ruus away in the water, loaving only tho bones: Ib. 
II, ¢ 990—see I, § 108. 


‘ Fringe of the Eaet, p. 151. 
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SurFIism, 


In the belief of the orthodox Sunni i i ; 
imparted by the Prophet was of two kinds : on ean eee eee 
1. Llm-t-zéhir or kaowledge of the rules and regulations of 
religion by books. Those learned in this knowledge are 
a are mulléhs and maulacis. . 
a m-t-batin or the cone i i 
ee ae entration of the mind on God by 
ship apply their minds in this concen- 
tration call themselves Sali. 

The be:t Sufis of one class can imyart instruction according to the 
methods of another class also, but ordinary people should adopt the 
tenets of one class only. P 

Another definition is that :—“ Those Muhammadans who folluw 
lees) the theology of the Safis or contemplation, are called 

fis 

They have four pirs as follow :— 

1. Cndm ITasan. 

2. Imém Husain. 

3. Imdm Hasan Basri. 
4. Qumail, son of Zyad. 

The principal obstacles to a clear description of the Safi doctrines ure 
the fact that the term is applied generically toa number of orders and 
sects which differ widely in their practices and tenets, and the failure of 
writers on Sufiisa to distinguish between those bodies when des- 
cribing them. 

The term Sdfi is derived froin sf, ‘wool”!, but this is not incon- 
sistent with a theory that it was originally an adaptation of the Greek 
sophos. The term vppeare to have been first applied to wandering monke 
who wore woollen garments in imitation of the Christian rdiiis or the 
Arabian hanifs, a theory open to the obvious objection that wool is not 
proved to have been worn by either of those classes in climates where 
it would be a penance to wear it, and where its use cannot have beeh 
very common. 

With a vague tradition that the original order was the Sabétia, the 
ancient Sabians, the Sdlis were early divided into two orders, or schools, 
the Hulilia or inspired which held that the divine spirit enters into all 
who are devout, and the IttihAdia, or unionists who hold that the soul 
by union with God becomes God.” 

From these two schools sprang five sub-orders, v¢2.— 


The Waslia, ‘joined’? to God. 
‘ Ashaqia. ‘lovers ’ of God. 
Ta]qinia, ‘ instructed ’. 

Za kia, ' penetrated ’. 
Wiahidia, ‘ solitary ’. 

' Macdonald, Muslim Theology, p. 130. E. B. Havel! has called attention to the fact 
that the word urna, which in Buddhist (and other) images symbolised the divine eye, liter- 
ally meant ‘wool’ But his expianation that the Divine Light was conceived as converging 
towards the centre of Buddhn’s forelivad and so suggested a tuft of wool seems far-fetched 
The Ideals of Indian Art, pp. 60-1. . 

2 God is joined with every sentient being. He is as flame and the soul as charcoal. 
Brown (The Dervishes, p. 53) gives all these seven orders, but calla the Wéasila 


> 


* Wasdlia’, thc Zakio ‘ Zarikia’ and the Wabidia ‘ Wahdattia ’, 
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The term Bétinia, ‘esoteric ’, is applied to several S4fi sects, ang 
according to Wilberforca Clarke, to the order of the Assassins. No 
general doctrine corresponds to this name, each sect having tenets of 
its own, but some of the ideas belonging to it recall the system of 
Avicenna. ‘All that proceeds from truth will be united in the univer- 
sal soul, and all that partakes of the nature of evil will return to 
Satan, ¢.e. to nothingness. This is what sectarians call the Regur- 
rection ’. 


The Saffs acknowledge four stages, material or outward obsery- 
wuce—pardakht sismdne :— 


tarfqat, the path, 

m’artfat, divine knowledge or intuition, 
hagtgat, truth, and 

wael, union. 


The organization of religious institutions in Isl4m dates from 
a very early period. Although in Isl4mis no monachism,? in the 
Qnd year of the Hijra (=625 A. D.) 45 men of Mecca and as many 
of Medina joined themselves together, took an oath of fidelity to 
the doctrines of the Prophet, and formed a fraternity to establish 
community of property and to perform daily ponances. They are said 
to have taken the name of s2fi, but it is also said that that term was 
first employed by Abd Héshim, a Syrian edhid who died in 780 A. D. 
However this may be, during Mubammad’s lifetime Abu Bakr, after- 
wards the first Khalifa, and Ali had established jam4’at, ‘assemblies’, 
wherein vows were made and exercises practised; and in 657 A. D. 
Uvais-i-Kardai had established the first religious order of the greatest 
austerity. Abu Hashim appears to have built the first ¢aé¢é, ‘ convent’, 


The institution of the idaqdéh, » term also translated convent, is 
of unknown origin but its constitution is recorded. The men of it 
form two parties, the travellers and the dwellers. After a stay of three 
days the former must seek servica in the khdnqdh, unless their time be 
spent in devotion. The dwellers are again divided into three groups, 
the ahh é-khidmat or servitors, the ahl-1-suhbat or associates and the 
ahl-t-khilwat or recluses. ‘I'he first-named are novices who do service 
in orjer to become acceptable to the men ‘of deeds and of stages’, ¢.¢. 
to those who are engaged in practices and have advanced some stages 
on the path or way. By service they acquire fitness for ‘kinship’, ¢.¢. 
admission to the next degree in the order, and thus become a slipper 
out of the garment of alienation and of farness, z.e. put off the garment 
of separation fromthe Divine. Abu Yakdb, Stisi, commends retreat 
(4htlwat) to the old and suhbat to the young. Some convents at any 
rate insisted on fitness for service by outward resemblance and inward 
and pure desire—whereby the candidate acquired kinship with suis. 
Exclusion was inflicted as a punishment, but the seeker of the pardon 


1 It was also npplied to sects cutside Islém, such as the Mazdakites, a Manichman sect. 
In Iréq the Bétinites were called Qarmatians and Mazdakites, ia Khoréséa Ta’limites 
an] Maléhids : Encyclopedia of Islam, p, 679. 


* Wilberforce Clarke, II, p. 952, The Awdrif’ul-Ma’dris, p. 1. 
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could be re-admitted on payment of a fine (ghardmat) which took the 
form of victuals. 

Khdnqdhs were sometimes endowed, and sometimes not. If endow- 
ed and it was the testator’s wish that the income of the convent 
should be spent on the purposes of the lords: of desire, ¢.e. those who 
have mastered their passions, and on travellers by the path (¢artqat) 
it was unlawful to expend it on the habituated, t.e. on professional 
beggars, or the crowd that from bodily sins or attachment to the 
world had not attained to the stages of the heart, advanced, that is, 
along the path of spirituality. These provisions were cleayly intended 
to secure the proper administration of wagf or trust properties and 

uard against abuses like those which fostered the eturdy mendicancy 
of the Middle Ages in Europe. 

Khdngdks without an endowment were ruled by the head or if 
the brotherhood had no head (shkaskh) it bad a discretion, like a 
heatl who could direct the brethren to abandon asd! and, putting 
them on ¢éawakkul, bid them rely on alms for their subsistence, To 
brotherhoods, not under a shatkh’s headship, whose members were 
‘of the crowd of strong and of travellers’, who formed, that is to 
say, a bedy of able-bodied wandering faqirs, the latter course is com- 
mended, but weaker brotherhoods could choose either #usb or mendicancy. 

It is curious to observe the transformation in meaning which 
the term &hdugéh has undergone. It now means urdinarily a tomb, 
especially that of a pir or /ugir, asaint or holy man, not necessarily 
one of the regular clergy. Such Ahdngéhs become surrounded by 
trees as no one dare cut one down or even remove fallen wood from 
a yagtr’s grave. They also tend to become sanctuaries for property 
as no one will venture to steal in the vicinity of a fagi’s tomb. 
The tomb may be mercly a grave of earth, but is more often a pile 
of stones or bricks, with a wall to enclose the grave. As it is usual 
to make vows (manxuat) to such tombs, vranches of the trees above 
them are often full of rags (erat) tied to the twigs ; or if a specific 
prayer has been answered appropriate offerings are hung up, such 
as acradle for a child bestowed, a halter for a stolen bullock recovered 
and so on. A shdngéh too may itself cure disease. Thus one at 
Ishar in Sh4bpur is famous for the cure of toothache and ague. The 
sufferer throws cowries down at the grave and his pain does not 
recur for as many years as he presents cowries. 

But a shrine ig not necessarily a tomb and must be distinguished 
from it. Thus above Kathwdiin the Salt Range is a shrine to Gorra, 
ancestor of all the local Awdns. As he passes itan Awén vows to 
put upa stone there if successful in his journey and so the trees 
around are full of such stones.” 

The adoption of the &/trga or darvesh’s mantle is not prescribed 
by the sunnat but only by the Aadis or tradition of Umm-i-Khélid. 
The khirqa is of two kinds, that of desire and that of blessing. When 


1W. Clarke translates kusb by ‘acquisition ’, but it cleurly means ‘ industry ” in this 
context : sec Catafngo’s Arabio Dicty., p. 305. Industry was permissible just as it was 
and is to certain religions ordcrs in Christeudom, Macdonald translates kash by gaining 
of daily bread by labour’: op. cit., p. 179. 
Shahpor @as., 1697, p, F* 
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the shatkh is convinced of the muréd’s desire for God he indues him 
with the former. The latter is bestowed upon him who with the 
shaikhs hath a good repute. To these two some add a third, the khirga 
of holiness, which is bestowed when the shatka wishes to appoint 
a murtd his own khalifa. Thus the 4hirgais a mark of initiation 
into an order and may also be given to designate the right of its 
recipient to succeed the shazkh in his office. 


The rules as to the colours of the A/lzrqa are elastic. The form 
and colour of the muril’s garment depend on the shatth’s intuition. 
If he sees him inclined to fine raiment he makes him don the coarse 
kherqa of grass, but if he finds him disposed to hypocrisy and ostenta- 
tion he clothes him in soft silk. He forbids him any fashion or colour 
which he would affect. The white garment prescribed by the sunnut 
is only for shatkhs that have gained freedom from na/s, the lusts 
of the flesh. The coloured garment is chosen for others as less time 
is required for its cleansing than would be taken up by white raiment, 
and blue is the choice of the Sufis, though black is better against 
defilement, because that colour is fit only for him who is sunk in 
the darkness of lust. In the flame of the candle one part is pure light 
and the other pure darkness. The place of their union appeareth blue 
and that colour is suitable to the hd: or ‘ mystic state’ of the Safi, 


Each order has moreover its distinctive ‘/irqa. Thus in Egypt 
the Rafa’i wore a black turban with a red edging at one end! The 
patched fhirqa or mnrayga’at is the outward sign that tho mystic has 
emerged from discipline ef the * Path’ aud is advanciug with uncertain 
steps towards the Light, as when a toil-worn traveller haviug gained 
the summit of a deep gorge, suddenly catches a glimpse of the sun and 
covers his eyes.? But the traditional and more probable explanation 
of the patched garment ascribes it to the Prophet’s méird7 on ascension, 
when the angel Gabriel showed hima coffer full of garments of man 
colours. The Prophet took these robes and divided them among his 
companions who transmitted them to their heirs,thus giving rise to the 
Islamic practice of bestowing garments or patches of them to consecrate 
the bonds which unite the master to his disciples. The rending of the 
khirga also has a mystical significance. 


Zikr is the repeating of the name of the God, the profession of His 
unity etc. in chorus, accompanied by certain motions of the head, 
hands, or whole body. It is performed near a saint’s tomb, in a 
sepulchral wasy¢d or in a private chamber, and generally on the occasion 
of a nativity (maulzzd). 

Mest of the orders distinguish between the daily z¢&r or aikr-ul- 
augét and the ‘ solemn’ ztkr-ul-jalldla. The former ie recited silently, 
after each of the five daily prayers. The latter is used at ceremonies 
of the cult, especially at those observed on Friday. The Khilidia, 
a Turkish branch of the Nagshbandis, has adopted almost exclusively 
the zitreul-khdéfi or mental and silent <ikr.4 But the Nayshbandis 

1 Petit, op. cit., p. 44. 

* Nicholson, The Mystics of (slam, p. 49. 

* Petit, op.cit., p. 44. 

* Petit, op. cil. pp. 48-61, 
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generally belong to the Zihfrié school and so they especially affect 
a deep-tened ge kr.* 

The adkirs sit cross-legged, in a circle, within which are four 
candles. At one end of itare the murskids (verse-reciters) and the 
payee on the flute (naz). The statkh of the adkirs exclaims al Fatiha 
and all recite that, the opening chapter of the Qurdn. Then begins 
the zikr proper. ‘There is no God but God’ is chanted to different 
measures, first sitting then standing. Before the end of the majlis, us 
the whole performance is called, the zd4trs ejaculate the words rapidly, 
turning their heads violently, shaking the whole body and leaping. 


The recitation of tke whole of the Qurda is called khatm and is 
performed by fagéks. When performed after a death its merit is trans- 
ferred to the soul of the deceased, 

Peregrination (saf/r) is commended as spirtually beneficial and the 
Sufis are in sympathy with Is& (Christ) because throughout His life he 
was in safr. Twelve rules are laid down for the guidance of pilgrims, 


The men of this path, the path of the Sufi, are of three grades, the 
mubladiydn or beginners, whose will is surrendeied to the shackh and to 
whom no raiment, goods or aught else is lawful save by his desire : the 
mutawassttdn or middle ones, who have surrendered their will to God and 
who submit, as occasion demands : and the muntahiydn or perfected who, 
by God’s will, are absolute, what they choose being His will. 

Observing retreat (¢hilwat) in the way of the Stiis is another 
innovation on the sunaaé, although Muhammad himself used to practise 
it in the caves of Hara, passing nights there in ztér and devotion, 
Retreat for 40 days lifts every day a veil which keeps one separated 
fyom the hidden world. It should be observed once a year and sconsists 
in a collection of ptactices hostile to nafs and in austerities (redeat) 
such as eating and speaking little, shunning companionship, perse- 
verance in g¢kr, denying thoughts and steadfast awed contemplation. 
But in the opinion of the Sifis #Atlwat is not restricted to 40 days. 
The practico of £4ilwat translates into action, so to speak the renuncia- 
tion of the world (daulut dn un-nds), the vigil, as-sahr, and abstenancs, 
as-sidm. Naturally it has endless variations among the diffcrent 
orders, ? 

Toa beginner itis prescribed that he should confine himself to 
divine precepts, the suxnat of prayer and, at other times, sskr. For a 
middle one assiduity in reciting the Qurdn after the performance of 
divine precepts is best. 

The zunnér in Safi parlance means something whereby they 
may attain oneness. Haliz alludes to it in the story of Shaikh 
Sané’n, a Qalandar who in the paths of wandering or apostacy held 
mention of the rosary of the King, in the girdle of the zunndr. Being 
in love with a Christian damsel he left Isl4m and took to music, wine 
and swine-herding buthe put on the religious cord,® strove to be eveu 

t Tone op. cit., p. 62. 

* Veti i a 

aMglohecive (otis Dede tl p. 170) is obscure. Apparently the religious girdlo 


of a Christian order is alluded to, Shaikh Sandé’n however never abandoned the Muslim 
rosary of 99 beads (p. 169). Elsowhero Héfiz calls the patched garment the sunndr of the 


“way?” (taréqat) : II, p. 807, Q 
Re 
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as the beluved (Christian) and within the religious cord mentioned his 
love (of God ?). He had been influenced by the evil prayer.of Ghaus- 
nl’azam, but was brought to [slam by an invisible hand and with hig 
beloved made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 


Tho institution known as pir murtds in the Punjab is typical of 
Sufiism though it cannot be said with certainty to be confined to it, 
The pir is also known as murshed and corresponds to the shazkh of the 
Safi. Next in order to a prophet ranks the shatkh, a term which signi- 
fies being a hhalifa, a deputy or vicar whose duty itis to call men pb 
the path of Muhammad to God. His condition is called shayukhiyat 
and 15 admirable rules are laid duwn for his guidance in relation to his 
murid, Uemust show nc greed for his property or services, 


The murshid is also called, mystically, the séqe or cup-bearer, the 
muértb or minstrel, 


The perfect murshed is termed the vintner, Ahammdr. 


The murskid of love who calleth the disciples to the path of God 
is called the mal/é, sailor. 


Jibri’il, Munammad’s murshéd, has his mansion in Sidra, the tree 
of Paradise which is somctimes identified with the Taha or lotus tree 
(Zisyphus Lotus), but more generally with the treo of Paradise. 
SAnniri, a sorcerer of Samra, cast dust from Jibré’il’s path into a calf of 
silver and gold, whereby it became alive and spoke: J, p. 311: of. 
Exodus VI, 1-6. 


Thus in Muzaffargarh every Muhammadan has a pir, but he need 
not be learned or even of known piety—indeed many are notoriously 
immoral. But he should have a reputation for being able to secure the 
objects of his murid’s vows. The pir is vommonly chosen by lot. 
The murid secures his pir’s intercession by an annual offering called 
buhal which is collected by the pir himself or his deputies in the must 
shameless way, even force being resorted to! 


Suri Lrvepatose. 


There are hundreds of books on Suftism, in Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu. The most important and generally recognized are :—the Fasis- 
ul-Hitam, Tujsir-ul-Qurdn and Futuhdt-t-Mokki, in Arabic, by Shaikh 
Muby-ud-din, ibn-’Arabi: the Diwdn, Lawdtha and Rubd’tyde (in 
Persian) by Abdur Rahman Jami: the Kashful-Mahjib by Sbaikb ’Alf 
Hajwirl: the Afathnawi (in Persian) by Maulavi Rumi: the ’Awdrz/- 
ul-Ma’drtf (in Persian) by Khawdja Shahdb-ud-Din, Suhrwardi: 
the Taskirdt-nl-4duliyd, lléhi Ndéma, Batsar Néma, Jaukar-uzezdt, 
Montaq-ut-¢air and others (in Persian) by Shaikh Farid-ud-Dm Attar: 
the Thyd-ul-t'ém (in Arabic) by Im4m Muhammad Ghazéli: the 
Fath-ur-Rabbdni and Futéh-ul-ghatb (in Arabic) by Shaikh ’Abdul 
QAdir Jilani. The Jladeqate of Hakim Saméili is also worth mentioning. 

‘Muzaffargarh Gazetteer, 1833-4, p. 62: of. p. 86 also, Wilberforce Clarke mentions at 
extreme development of the institution. An order of the Sufis called the Mur(azé Shébi 


make an image in clay of the mursiid. This the mur/d keeps to proveut him from 
weudcring and to bring him iuto identity with the m: resid: op. cit., p. 10. 
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Some of those by authors who lived or live in the Punjab are 
given below, but it should he understood that the list is not at all 
exhaustive :— 


The Khaztnat-ul-Asfiyéd by M. Ghul4m Sarwar of Lahore, the 
Qdnzin-s-’Ishg, the commentary on the Aé/fs of Hazrat Bulla Shéh of 
Kasér, the Majmi’ah-1-Qédndén-i-tauhid, the Qdnin-t-sulzk, the 
Qidnin-s-m’artfat, and a lecture on Muhammadan Séfi Philosophy by 
H. Anwar Ali of Rohtak, the Tuhfat-il-’Ashiqin, the Gulede-s-farite 
and the Kashaf-ul-mahjué. 


A monthly journal issued at Lahore is devoted specially to tho 
subject of Sufiism. Its name is the Anwar-ns-Sifiyah and an associa- 
tion called the Anjuman Khuddam-us-Sufiyah, whose president ie 
Sayyid H4ji Jam4’at Alf Shéh of Alfpur Sayyid4n in Pasrdr Taheil, 
Siilkot, also exists. 


The older Séfi historical books are Safinat-wl-Aulty4, Ransute 
ul- Asfiyd, Khastnat-ul-Asfiyd, Satr-ul-4gtéb, Stlealat-ut-tahstb, Gan- 
jina-t-Sarwart, Ihyd-ul-Ula4m and Kimiya-t-Sa’ddat by Im4m Muham- 
mad Ghaz4li. 


A modern historical work is the Sair-ut-Ariftn by Maulavi 
Ghulém Ahmad of Sambha: 


The special books of the Qédiri teaching are:—the “uldasta-¢- 
Karémdt of Hazrat Shéh-i-Jilén Ghauth-i-’Azam Miran Muhy-ud- 
Din (Pir Séhib Baghdédf): the Mandgibat of Hazrat Mahbfb-i- 
Subhanf the Pir Dastgfr who has about 99 names: the Mandqth-s- 
Hazrat Shéh Kangal which is greatly revered in Kashmir, Kaéshghar 
and other places. 


As to the Chishtfs, the only book known in Hazéra is the 
Ma’ fiisdt-i-Chieht. 

Muhammadans in general and especially the Stifis hold that the 
whole world is divided into circles (ws/déy2t) each in charge of a living 
walt or saint, called sdhtb-t-wtldyat, who controls all temporal affairs 
therein. For instance this belief is expressly stated to prevail in the 
Ambila District. 


The doctrine of the au/ia appears to owe its origin to Abu Huzail 
Muhammad al-Allaf! who taught that there were at all times in the 
world these ‘ Friends of God’ whe were protected agaist all greater sins 
and could not lie. Their words are the basis of belief and the tradition 
is merely a statement of what they said. The Sufis recogrised waltas 
or women walfs,* but none appear to be known in the modern Punjab. 
The last of the Muwahids or hie disciples extended the doctrine and 
held the walé to be higher than the prophet, na/é or rast'.® Later Islim 
regarded all members of a roligious order as darwesk, but only those 
gifted by God with miraculous powers as walfs.4 But Ash-Sha’rani® 

| He died circa 266 H. and was a disciple in the second generation from Wésil: Mac 
donald, Muslim Theology, p. 199. 

3b, p. 178, 

3 7d,, p. 263, 

4 Ib,, p. 208. 

« 7d., pp, 279 and 281 6 + He was a Cairene and died in 978 H, 


Hazérs, 
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developed the doctrine at length, teaching that the walfs possess a 
certain illumination (s/4dém) which differs however from the inspiration 
of the prophets, so that they never reach their grade but must always 
walk according to the law of a prophet. They are all guided by God, 
whatever their rule or tarfga may be, but that of al-Junaid is the best. 
Their tardmdt are true miracles and are a reward of their devout toil, 
but the order of nature will not be broken for any one who has not 
achieved more than is usual in religious knowledge and exercises. All, 
alts stand under a regular hierarchy headed by the Qutb, yet above him 
in holiness stand the Companions of the Prophet. This teaching marks 
a reaction from that of many Sdfis who had held that the wilzs stcod 
higher than even the prophets themselves. The Wahébis rejected the 
intercession of the wal#s with God, but for the body of the people 
lives of the walfs abounding in tales of their miraculous achiévements 
still command credence. 


The doctrine of the w.a/és was however extended by various Sif 
writers on lines already familiar to us from the accounts above given 
of the spiritual degrees among the Ismailians. Hujweri, the great 
exponent of this teaching, tells us that the saints form an invisible 
hierarchy at whose head is the Qutb (axis),the most eminent Sdfi of 
his age. He presides at their spiritual and miraculously convened 
parliaments. Below him stand the following grades in ascending order :— 


Lowest of all are the 300 akhydr or ‘ good,’ and the 40 abdd/ (substitutes) 
and then come the seven abrér ‘ pious’; thon four autdd (supports) and 
the three nagabd or overseers. The members of this celestial hierarchy can 
only act by mutual consent, but it is the special task of the autdd to go 
round the whole world every night and if on any place their eyes do not 
fall, some flaw appears in it next day and they must then inform the 
Qutb so that by his blessing the defect may be repaired. 


This is Nicholson’s account,! but other authors give variants of it. 
Thus Petit describes the belief that there are always a fixed number of 
saints on earth, 4U00 according to some, only 356 according to others. Di- 
vided into seven classes. corresponding to their degrees of holiness, these 
privileged beings have, after this life, access to heaven and formed by 
their union Ghaus-ul-Alam? or ‘refuge of the world’, Atthe head of the 
hierarchy is the Ghaus-ul-Azam or ‘ great refuge’, the saviour whose 
merits can atone for the sins of others without compromising his own 
salvation. Noone knows him, nor does he know himself, Next to 
him comes his wazd7, the Qutb, the most influential saint of his genera: 
tion, the pole round which humanity revolves unceasingly. More pre- 
cisely he is called the Qutb-ul-Wagt, or Pole of the Age’, or Qutb-ul- 
Aqtub, ‘ the Pole of Poles’. Below him come the autdd or ‘ pickets’, one 
for each of the cardinal points, with Mecca far centre. Contrasted with 
the autdédd are the khidr or ' elect’, only seven in number but ever 
on their proselytizing journeys to spread the light of ‘IslAm. Petit 

1 Lhe Mystics of Islam, in the Quegt Series, pp. 123-4. 

2 Ghaus is a title of Moslem saints whoae limbsin the ardour of (heir devcticn foll 


seunder, Its literal meaning {is anid {0 be ‘redress’. Ghars-ul-’azam wae a title of Abdul 
Qédle Jiléni. . ° Qe eee 


262 = 334 HH, 
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translates aoddl by ‘ changing,’ becanse their cadre is always fixed, and 
as soon as One dies another takes his place. But authorities differ as to 
their number, some fixing it at 70, others at 40, and some at only 7. 
While they live chiefly in Syria the najad or ‘excellent’, 70 in number, 
prefer Egypt, while the 300 xagd6 or heads of groups protect the rest of 
Africa Wels isa title only borne by dead saints, ao that it results from 
a kind of popular canonization, ! 


Somewhat analagous to but not apparently connected with this 
system of walis is the belief in the Pir GhAib, regarding whom 
Mr. Muhammad Hamfd writes:—“The Pfr Ghaib or Ghaib Pfr 
appears to be aname given to aclass of saints whose names are not; 
known or whose miracle it was to hide themselves from the people at. 
some particular period of their life, or it might be that the body of the 
saint disappeared after his death. With the concealed Im4m (Imém 
Mahdi), however, the Shéib Pirs do not seem to have any connection, 
I know of a shrine ofa Ghdib Pfr at Jalali (Alfgarh District), whose 
name is not otherwise known and it is this ignorance of his name that 
has probably given him the epithet of Ghéib Pir, Pfr Ghaib is the 
name of a place at Jullundur regarding which a remarkable legend is 
current. Im&m Nasir-ud-Din was a native of Nakshab.? He lived from 
866-945 A. D. and é¢ame to Jullundur where he miraculously restored 
to a widow her son. who had been buried alive beneath the walls of 
Jullundar as the sole means of keeping what had been built during the 
day from falling Jown at night. He afterwards converted the Jogi who 
had been guilty of this nefarious sacrifice. It is most meritorious to 
work the well near this saint’s tomb during his fair and there is much 
rivalry among the owners of bullocks for the privilege of doing so. 


The significance of this legend seems obvious. The Im4m converted 
a people, it says, who believed in sacrificing human beings in order to 
supply guardian spirits to the walls of a town, saving youths from such 
a fate, and supplying a more efficient guardian in the Pir Ghaib. The 
Im4m NAsir-ud-Din appears in the Satntsof Jélandharas Nasir-ud-Din 
Shirazi, Tio make room for the mosque erected in his memory the shrine 
of the Jogi Jalandhar Nath is said to have been pulled down—a highly 
probable tradition, though it is difficult to think that he was not earlier 
than Nasir-ud-Din Awadhi, the preceptor of Nizam-ud-Din Aulia, as 
Temple has suggested.® 


Str1 OnveErs, 


‘The Suffs are divided into 14 orders—9 of which are Qédiria and 5 
Chishtia. In the former are included the Subarwardi. These three, 
with the Naqshbandi and Naush4hia orders or sects, are spread all over 
India. This classification differs somewhat from that given in Volume 
I1!, p. 431, and many differences of opinion exist as to the history of 
the various orders, as will be noted below. But the following pedigree 


\ Les Confréries Musalmaneas, by the Revnd. Péro Louis Petit, Paris, 1902. 


** A place said tu be in Persia, but perhaps the same as Kiirshi in Bokbfra’s Purser 
Jallundur 8. R.,§ 17, p. 68. But Ndkehab is the placo where the veiled prophet of 
Khorasfn performed his miracle of making moonshine, 


> Legends of the Punjad, II, pp. 188, 199, 
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table which traces the foundation of all the orders to natural or spiritual 
descendants of Ali or Abi Bakr is of some interest :— 





MUHAMMAD, 
| 
ALI Ané Baran, 
| 
(= pa i ee Balmén Férsi 
Kamil, Imém Hason. Imém Haasin, Kh, Hasan Basrf.! 
. ’ Imdm Qésim. 
J 
Kb. asin Ajmi K. Abdul WAhid Imém Jéfar, 
(Founder of the Ajmfe). (Founder of the Zaid{s). L 
| Bézfa Bustémi. 
1 ae | K. Faral, son of Ayés J 
Kh. Tafir Kh. Déid. (Founder of the Ayéeis) Sh. Abé’l Hasan, 
(Founder of the j 
Taf Gris). Sh. Ab@’l Qisim, 
( 
Kh, Marif Karkh{ K Ibrah{m Adnata &, Abé’l Ali, 
(Pounder of the Kharkbfs), (Fouuder of the Adhamis). { 
K. Yéissf, 
Kh. Siri i K. Hazika. i 
(Founder of the Sigtfs), | K. Abdul Kh Alig. 
K. Habera 
8. Janaid (Founder of the Haberfs) K. Arif. 
(Founder of the Janaidfv), 
K, Abé K. Mahmd 
I 
K. tend Shémf K. Al, 
(Founder of the Chiaht{s), 
K. Mubammad Béba. 


5. Amott Kolal. 
K. Bab4-ud-din, 


Nagshband, 
4 (Founder of the Naqshband{s) 
Se me = en 
f ne aa a) 
Hazrat Mamaadolu. Sb. Abu Bakar. 
| i 
ee Sh, Abdul Wahid, 
Sh. Abd Ali Hasan. X. Ahmad, | 
Sh. Abul Farah. 
Sh. Aba Ish&éq Gazrfini Sh. Amoia. i 
(Founder of the Gazrfinfs). ‘ 8h. Abul Haaon. 
Bh, Wajf-nd-Dfn. 
, j Sh. Abn Said, 
fn ae ey ee el Sh. avatt Qadir 
Sb, Almad Din 8h. Zid-n4-Din (Founder of the Qédirfs), 
(Poundor of the Tusfs). (Founder of i” Subrwardfs), 


8h. Najam-ud-Dfn 
(“ounder of the Firdausfs). 


Of tho four principal spiritual urders, descended from the Prophet, the Naqshband. 
descends through tle Caliph ALG Bakr, the Sobarwardi through the Csliph Oar, and the 
Chishti ond Qadari through the Caliph Al. Below is given the genealogical table of 
the Sabiri enb-division of the Chishtfe. The names are given as spiritually descended, aud 
are not the only ones. Forexample Caliph Ali!ad many disciples besides the imém 
Haan Basri, bat they have their own lines of descent ond that is thecase with other 
notables also. 


1 N, B. That this table is not confined to matural deacont but includes spfritval 
affiliation, 


‘Suft spiritual descent. 
THE PROPHET, from whom was spiritually descended : — 
Hazrat Ali (eon-in-law of Prophet). 
Imém Hasan Basri (of Basra), 
Khwéja Abdul Wéhid, 
Khwaja Fusail bin Ayaz. 
Snlcda Ibrahim bin Adham of Balkh (the king, who abdicated his thr 
Khwéja Hazifa-ol-Marashi. 
Khawja Hubcra-sl-Basri (of Basra), 
Khwdja Aluv Matoshad. 
Khwaja Bu-sl-Iebéy Sh4mi (of syria). 
Khwéja Abu Ahmad Abdél, tho frst Chishtl (of Chisht), 
Khwajs Mahammai Zihid Meqbdl Chishti (of Chisht). 
Khwéjo Yusif Nésir-ud: Diu Chishti (of Chisht), 
Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din Maudud Chishti (of Chisht), 
Khwéja Haj ‘sharif Ziadni. 
Khwaja Usmén Harvani, 
Khwaja Midin-ud-Din Chishti (of Chisht), the saint of Ajmer. 
Khwé ja Qutb-ud-din of Delhi, the Qutb Sdbib. 
Shaikh Farid-nud-Din, Shakaryonj the famous Bibs farfd of Pékpatfau. 


Hazrat Makhdim Aui-fa-Din Ali Ahmad Hazrat Nizém-ud-Din of Delhi, whoo spiritual 
Sabér of Pirdu Keler (ncar Roki). His descendants are called Nizamis. 
tpiritual duscondants are called Sdbirts. 

Sh, Shema-ud DIG Turk of Pénipat. 
Shéh-i-Walévat an!s alél-ud-Din of Pdénfpat. 
Sh, Abdul Had! of Radauii (U. P.). 

Sh, Arif Sébib. 
Sh. Mubsiomed Séhib, 
Sh, Abdul Qadis sino Qutb of Gangoh (U. P.). 
Sh, Jalél-ud-Din of Théuesar. 
Sh. Niadm- al-Din of Balkb, 
Sh. Abi ald of Gangoh. 
Sh. Mubemmad Sédiq of Gangob. 
Sh. Déid Séhib of Gangoh, 
Shih att M ae 





. C mae 
Hazrat Mirar Syed Shah Bhik, the famous and 60 on- 
Mirén Séhib, whose tomb is at Ghuram, 
ip Patidle States and so on. 
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In the mystic language of the Siifis these four sects, the Nagqsh- 
bandi, QAdiria, Suharwardi and Chishti, are called ¢hanwadas (houses) 
and are sub-divided into minor sects known after the leading members 
of the parent sects. 


In the Punjab disciples of the Chishti, Qéadiria, Suharwardia and 
Nagshbandia orders are found but adherents of the others are very few 
in number. They profess Islam and are religious orders, not castes 
though they tend to become tribes. A Muhammadan of any caste 
or tribe can adopt the teaching of any Safi order and rotain his caste, 
Celibacy is not strictly observed by these orders, but it is preferred by 
their leaders. These orders differ in their practices and religious 
doctrines. 


Tar Cuisatra ORDER. 


In contradiction to the gencrally accepted account! the foundation 
of the Chishtia order is by some ascribed to KhwAja Ahmad Abdél? 
of Chisht, where he was enshrined in 355 H. He was the disciple of 
Aba Ishig Shami who was buried at Akka in Sham (Syria) and not in 
Chisht, as often stated. The order claims to originate from Ali the 
fourth Caliph himself through Hasan Basri and thus appearsto be tho 
youngest though it is the most popular of the four great Sifi sects. 


Chistia methods and practices. 


At initiation a disciple first recites two raka’ts of namds or prayer and 
is then given certain instructions, which he is directe] to observe with- 
out demur, such as the precepts :—(1) that a fagir takes food in the 
name of God, (2) that he spends his life in remembrance of God (ydd-t- 
Itdht), (3) that he sleeps with death, and (1) arises with the Aalima. 
He is exhorted in these words :—* O disciple thou hast become a fagir 
and shouldst follow these precepts: and as the word fagir contains 4 
letters fe, g4f, ye and re, the fe which expresses /faqah or fasting, the 
qif, ganaat or contentment, the ye, yéd-t-I/4ht or remembrance of God 
and the re, rtydzat or penance, so shouldst thou possess these four quali- 
ties’: vide the Bdégh-o-Bahkdr of Mir Umman. 


After this ho is bidden to concentrate attention on his murshed or 
spiritual leader in a certain way every day, then some éam or sacred name 
is disclosed to him and he is directed to go to a shrine, to fast there for 
40 days called ohela kashé and to keep on repeating the sacred name. 
Lastly the spiritual pedigree of the orderis declared to him. By degrecs 
he makes spiritual progress and sees visions of all things and places up to 
’arsh or heaven. In this state when the two stars, Nasira and Mahmdda, 


' See Vol. II, p, 172, and of. the Khasinat-ul-Aafls, Vol. I, pp. 239-40, 


?See art. on ABDAL in Vol, II, p.1. The Abdals, knowa in Turkey as Turkalu, are 
there described ns wearing 10 clothing. They lived entircly on herbs and hold women ia 
horror, yet achicved such an evil reputation that early in the 19th century they wore 
almost exterminated. Yet cven of receut years they were frequently seen on high-roads anil 
in provincial towns aud held in respect and even awe by the populace, who term them Abdils: 
W. 8. Monroe, Turkey and thea Turks, London, 1908, pp. 280-1. The AbdAls are undoubtedly 
supposed to be living representatives of tho 70 abddle who succeed to the 40 rijal-ul-ghatd : 
Brown, The Dervishes, pp. 82-3. Sce also ewpra, p. 524 
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become one he attains the condition of sedawa or spiritual waking con- 
sciousness, and thus he reaches the loh-1-mahfiia or protected plank. 
Past, present and future things manifest themselvos to his sight, that is 
to say he gets a vision of all the worlds and thus when he repeats hig 
meditation from his very heart, a condition of tagwtm or deep trance 
supervenes and he learns or perceives the all-pervading sp‘rit and meets 
+he mystery of nds and nayde; ndz orders bnt nayde is silent, and the 
great mystery of tam i-sd¢ or ‘ name of self’ reveals itself to him, 


The five Chishtia sub-orders. 


1, Zaidi, from Khaw4ja Abdul Abad,'son of Zaid, whose shrino 
is at Basra. 


2, Aydazi, from Khwaja Fuzail, son of ’Ay‘iz, whose shrine is at 
K ufa.? 


8. Adhami, from Khwija Sult4n Ibr4hfm, son of Adham, whose 
shrine is at Baghdad 3 


4, Chishti, from Khw/ja Abu Ish4q ShAmi Chishti, whose shrine 
is at Chisht, a town near Herdt in Afgh4nisténu. 


5. Hubairi, from Khw4ja Hubairat-al-Basri.* 


The Zaidi, ’Ayézi, Adhami and Hubairi eub-orders have long since 
ceased to be recognized as distinct aad the only descriptions of them in 
almost all the Safi books are to be found under the Chishti order. 


Formerly the Chishtia order was one, but now it is split into two 
sub-orders: (1) Niz&mia from Nizim-ud-din of Delhi, (2) Sfbiria from 
Khwaja Ala-ud-d{n Ahmad Sabir, nephew and son-inelaw of Baéba Paifd- 
ud-Din Shakarganj. 


The Sabir Chisht{s have an important shrine at Thaska MfrAnji in 
Karnal. It is called Rozdi Shah Bhik and a fair is held there on the 
10th Shaban. It was founded by Nawab Roshwn-ud-Daula, ininister of 
Muhammad Shéh, at a cost of some ten dékhs of rupees in the time of 
Muhaminad Fazil, successor of Shah Bhfk from whom it takes its name 
and was begun in 1131 H. It is administered by Mfin Imam Shah 
7th in succession to Shah Bhik who is celibate like most of his prede- 
cessors and the /agirs of the sect, the successioh being governed by 
spiritual relationship. 


Drugs such as bhang, charas, tobacco and liquors are strictly forbid- 
den to be brought or used in the shrine or its precincts. 


1In the account of the Zaidi in Vol. III, p, 510, Abdul Ahad ig incorrect, it should be 
Abdul Wéhid. A sect called Zaidi is dominant in Central Yemon, where it was established 
by the Im4m-ul-Hadi Yabya in 901 A. D. and through him the present Iniém of Yemen 
cluings descent from Aliand tétima. Unlike other Shi’as the Zxidi regard Ali as the firat 
tightful Khalffa by personal fitness and not by selection, They pitgrimage to Mecca and 
regard onc made to Karbala aaa work of auperer gation: G. Wyman Bury, Arabia Infeliz, 
PP. 38, 32-4. A Sayyid family in Multén is sometimes called Zaidi as descend d from 
Zaid Shalid, grandson of the Imam Husain: Multén Gazetteer, 1901-4, p. 154, 

4 The ebrine of Khwéja Fuzel is not in Kvifa. [¢ is in Mecca 1 vide Khaztnsteul- Agfa, 
Vol. I, p. 230. 


8 The name of Khwéja Ibrahim Adham ia wrougly given ag Ibrah{m Adbfm Khén 
(44d, p. 236). Hie shzine ie not in Baghdéd, It isin Shém. 
* Tbe shrine of Habera Basri is not in Marash but in Basra (vide Mahbub-ul-drfan). 
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‘Tombs of Sh4h Bhfk’s disciples form the seven or eight minor 
shrines subordinate to this. They are at Talakam in Jagadhri tahgil, at 
Handi Khera in Naraingarh tabefl, at Gangheri and Thaska Ali in 
Thénesar taheil, at Ramba in Karnal tahsil and at Kubrdm in Patidla, 
Although the saint died on the 5th Ramzan his wrs is not kept on that 
date aa it falls in 8 month of fa<ts and his disciples decided to hold ita 
little earlier ; so the urs is held on the 10th of Shéb4n and lasts till the 
18th. It is the occasion of a big fair. 


The name SAbir is thus explained:—One day BAba Farfd Sh4h 
Ali Abmad’s spiritual director and maternal uncle bade him give food 
and alins on his behalf to the poor. This he did and though stationed 
at the langarkhdua (refectory) night and day hedid not quit it to take 
his food at his own house. As he got weaker day by day, his mother 
asked the reason and he replied that he had taken no food for several 
days as his leader’s orders were to distribute it to others but did not 
authorise him to take any for himself and also that as he was required 
to be present at the poor house, he could not leave it. For this he re- 
ceived the name of Sabir the * patient’ or ‘ contented ’. 


The following is a list of some of the best known Chishti shrines :— 


Name. Place. Hijri year of death: 
The shrine of Qutb Sahib at Mihrauli Delhi 14th Rabi- 
near Delhi. This saint forbade a building ul-a wal 633, 
to be erected over his tomb. 
That of KhwAja Niz4m-ud-dfn Aulia, Do, 
Sult4n-ul-Mashaikb, commonly called Sul- 
tAnji Chishti, at Arab Sardi near Delhi. 
The shrine of Bu Ali Qalandar Chishti Karnal 724 
known as the Qalandar Séhib, at Budha 
Khera in Karnal. 
Khw4ja Shams-ud-din Chishti Sabiri Panipat 
called Shah Wilayat, at Panfpat. He was a 
spiritual descendant of Ali Ahmad Sébir. 
8. Jalfl-ud-din Kabfr-ul-Aulia’ Sébiri Ditto 
called the Mekhdim Séhib, at Pénipat. 
He was a Turk, and descended from the 
foregoing. 
Sh4h Lakhi sce Ambala. 
Sh4h Bhik Mfrdnji or Mfrén Sihib Thoska. 
Mfrénji Set Thanesar tahsil. 
Sh. Farfd-ud-Din wa P&ékpattan 644 or 669 
8h. Sharf-ud-Din ‘i .. PAanfpat 724 


¥ Ali Abmad’s shrine is at P{rkn-Kaliar near Roorkee, His life ia given in tho Gulsdr- 


Sdbéri 


ae Ply ae gave him the name of Ala-ud- 


D oefore his birth and his parents 
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Name. Place, Hi ar cf death, 
Kh. Amfr Kbusre .. Near Delhi’ ee 725 
Shéh Nasfr-ud-Dtn, Roshan Delhi 757 
Chiragh Dihlwi. 

Shah Kaku .., ... Lahore (Delhi Gate) $30 
Bh. Jal4l-ud-Din vee ©Thanesar 979 
Sh. Jan Ull4h Lahore 1029 
Sh, Haji Abdul Karim Kot Nahli in Lahore 1045 
Sh, Abdul Khalik Lahore 1059 
Sh. Muhammad Arif Do. 1071 
Sh. Muhammad Siddiq Do, 1084 
Sh. Abdul Muali 0. 1116 
Sh. Abdul Rashid Jullundur 1121 
Sh. Atiq Ullah oe Do. 1131 
Sh. Muhammad Salim _.,._— Lahore 1161 
Sh. Bahlol —... .. Jullundur 1170 
Shéh Lat{f Ullah ei Do. 1180 
Mauléna Fakhar-ud-Din ... Delhi 1126 
Syad Alim Ullah .. Sullundar 1202 
Sh. Nar Mubammad .. Tajasarwar near Mu- 1205 

har, a town in 

Bahawalpur. 
Sayad Ali Shah .. Jullandur 1213 
Sh. Muhammad Said Sharaqpur, Lahore 1214 
Sh. Mahmud Said .. = Sulluodar 1220 
Sh, Khair-ud-Dfn .» Lahore 1228 
Hafiz Mui... .. Manakpar 1245 
Kh. Mohammad Salaimsn... pane Sanghar 1267 

taheil, 
Maulvi Aménat Ali .. Amroha 1280 
H4ji Ramzén... +» Lahore 1282 
Sh, Faiz Bakhsh out Do. 1286! 


Some Chishts satnts. 

The full name of Bu Ali Qalandar was Shaikh Sharf-ud-D{o Ba 
Ali Qalandar. Born at Pénfpat, it is not certain as to whose disciple he 
was, some holding that he was the #ha/ffa of Khwaja Kutb-u -Din, 
others that he was a disciple of Nizfim ud-Din Aaliya, He wrote many 
works on Sufism and inone of them, the Hiétmat-Ndma, he gives a 
short autobiography Among his numerous disciples were Sultén Ala- 
ad-Din Khalji and Jalgl-ud-Din Khalji. In the Hékmat-ndma he says 
that at the age of 40 he left P&nipat for Delhi where he was entrusted 
with the office of muftr and teaching Islamic law for 20 years, When 
his abstraction increased he gave up teaching and his office and spent the 
reat of his life as a Qalandar. He accepted no presents from disciples. 
He performed many miracles and died on the 13th Ramzfn 724 H. 
(t1th January 1324 A.D.). His tombs are at Pénfpat and Karnél.* 


At the sid-atgdéh of Bu Ali Sh4h Qalandar the wrs ie held from 
9th to 12th Hamzin, during which days the place is illuminated and 


1 Many importante saints sre omitted from this let, to wit Maulana Fakbr-udedin of 
Dolhi, Sha Kelimallab Jah4néb4di etc,; while winor saints like Suleimén of Taunsa 
eto, aro mantioned, 

* KAceinatesl-deflys, pp. 820-8, desar-t-dkear, pp. 100-1; Miftdh-ut-Toe drikh 
Potaian text, by Heale, p. 79. 


Ibbetson, 
§ 234, 
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Qawals (singers) sing e/a@zats or hymns ete. Another fair, called the 
Bsdakharah, is held on every 'lhursday in Jeth and Har. Once it ig 
eaid the Shih was sitting on a wall of the building when a /agir riding 
on a lion drew near. ‘Ihe Shah ordered the wall to pav its respects to 
him, whereupon it moved up and down in token of respect. So the 
people founded the fair in bonour of the Shah. ‘he shrine has been 
in existence for 610 years. It contains the Shih’s tomb, made of 
marble, on which flowers are carved. The administration is carried on 
by a Shaikh majdéwar. 


Another saint of great celebrity is Bo4li Qalandara, contempor- 
ary of Béba Farid. He used to ride about ona wall, but eventually 
settled at Pdnfpat. The Jumna then flowed under the town: 
and he prayed so continuously that he found it convenient to stand 
in the river and wash his hands without moving. After seven years 
of thie he got stiff, and the fishes ate his legs ; so he asked the river 
to step back seven paces and lethim dry. Inher hurry to oblige 
the saint she retreated seven miles; and there she is now. He gave 
the people of Panipat a charm which drove away all flies from the city. 
But they grumbled, and said they rather liked flies, so he brought them 
back a thousandfold. The people have since repented. There was a 
good deal of trouble abuut his funeral. He died near Karnal, and 
there they buried him. But the Panipat people claimed his body and 
came and opened his grave, on which he sat up and.looked at them till 
they felt ashamed. hey then took some bricks from his grave with 
which to found a shrine ; lut when they got to Pénipat and opened the 
box they found his body in it, so now he lies buried both at Pénipat 
and at Karnél. His history is given in the Ain-i-Ahbart. He died in 
724 Hij. (1324 A. D.). 

The following Chishti saints have shrines in Jind :— 


Sayyid Jamél-ud-Din or Shah Waldyat has his shrine at Jind 
town. He belonged to the Chishti order and accompanied Shahdb-ud- 
Dfn of Ghorin his campaign against Rai Pithora. He was killed in 
battle at Jind, where his shrine was built. A fair and wrs are held here 
in Muharram every year. His sister's son also has a tomb there and 
so has Shaikh Wali Muhammad. Both beionged to the Chisbti order. 

Shab Sondha’s shrine is at Saffdon town. He belonged to the 
Chishti and Qadiria orders, 

Hidayatullah or Mubdriz Kh4n has his shrine at Kaliana in the 
Dadri tabsil. Mubariz Khan was made commander-in-chict by_Alaf 
Khan, son of Tughlaq, King of Delhi, and was deputed in 780 H. to 
fight against Raja Kalian, ruler of Kaliaua and the country there- 
abouts. He was killed and his shrine was bnilt, A full account 1s 
given in the Jind State Gazetteer.) 

Shaikh Mahmdd has his shrine at Dadri town. He belonged to 
the Chishti order, 

Dita Ganj Bakhsh, ‘the saint, the bestower of treasure’, Wis 

really named Ali Makhdim Hujweri? anda son of Usman, 802 of Alt 


} Phulki4n States Gazetteer, Jind, pp. 262 und 835. 
* Hujwer was a suburb of Ghazni: History of Lahore, p. 179. 


1142 H, 
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Jaléli of Ghazni. He was a disciple of Shaikh Abul Fazl, son of 
Hassan Khutbi. He followed the armies of Mas’éd, son of Mahmdd 
to Lahore where he settled in 1039 A D. The authorship of the 
Kashf-ul- Mahjdb or ‘ Revelation of the Unseen’ is ascribed to him. 
He was a precursor of the Chishtis, for Khwaja Muin-ud-Din of Ajmer 
is said to have spent 40 days at his tomb. 


Chishti shrines are not numerous at Lahore but that of Shéh 
Rahmatullah Shah (d. 1708 A. D.), who was the spiritual guide of 
Abdus-Samad, viceroy at Lahore, merits notice. The saint is now 
known as Pir Samponwalé or ‘ saint having command of snakes’? owing 
to an incident which occurred near his tomb in Ranjft Singh’s reign.” 


In Bahdwalpur the Chishtis are important though only one shrine, 
that at Chishtidna, is held by them. Shaikh T4j-ud-Din, a grandson of 
Bawa Farid-ud-din, converted various Rajpat tribes in Bik4ner and this 
brought him into collision with the unconverted clans. They attacked 
him and the women of his household were swallowed up by the earth. 
A tower which marks the spot is visited by women who make vows 
there. Various stories associate Khwaja Nur Muhemmad Maharvi 
and Biba Ndnak with the shrine of this saint, at which the Lakhweras 
and other Joiya septs make vows for sons, while Muhamimadans in 
general after the ssttsgd or prayer for rain sacrifize goats &c. and 
Hindus offer a chintz cover to the tomb for restoration to health and 
distribute sugar and boiled grain as a thank-offering for rain.? 


Khw4ja Nar Mubammai was a Kharral Panwdér Rajpit. Born 
in 1746 in the Shahr Farid sléga of Bah&walpur, he obtained the 
khiléfat from Mauléna Fakhr-ud-Din Muhib-un- Nabi at Delhi and the 
name of Nir Muhammad from his disciples as he was the perfect. 
‘light’ (of God). Better known as the Qibla-i-Alam, he performed 
countless miracles and could send his invisible body (wasid-i-zedls) 
where he liked. He appeared after dexth to read the jandsa at the 
funeral of a murid. He had 4 kAhalifas, Nir Muhammad II of Haji- 
pur, Qézi Muhammad Aqil of Mithankot, Hafiz Muhammad Jamal of 
Maltén, and Khwdja Muhammad Sulaimén Khan of Sanghar. Their 
deputies in turn founded gaddzs in Bah&walpur, Sindh and the Punjab, 
among them those of Muhammad Akbar at Rénia in Hissér, Makhduam 
Sayyid Mahmdad of Sftpur and Mubibb-i-Jahénién at Shahr Sultan, 
and others, ‘This saint, who must be classed as a Chishti, has thus 
exercised a profound influence over the whole of the south-western 
Punjab.? . w Pi ds aes 
The shrine of Hujra Shih Mobkam in Montgomery is the subject 
of the Tazkéirdt-¢-Uohkamsi, compiled in 1747. The descent of its 
founder is thus given :—Ghaus Muhi-ud-Din Chishti, Abd-ur-Razaq, 
Bayyid Ali, S. Muhammad Mushtaq, 8. Momani, Shams-ud-Din (I and 
II), ZahGr-ud-Din, S. Sadr-ud-Din, Fateh UHah, Zain-ul-Abidin, Ala- 
ud-Din Surakh-posh, T4j Muhammad Badééni and Bahé-ul-Haqq, 
Budéini Haujréi. On the death of the last named, its founder, in 1565 

\ History of Lahore, p. 187. 

2 Bah4walpur Garetteer, pp. 174-5. 

* 1d. pp. 176-8, - 
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his younger son Sh4h Mohkam was elected to succeed him. Bahé-nl- 
Haqq or Bahfwal Sher left Budaiin and settled on the bank of the Sutlej 
in a small village inhabited by Dhid Jats.’ or the miraculous use of 
his staff the saint caused the river, then divided into several streams, to 
flow ina single channel. Once he rode to Pékpattan and tore off the 
tapestries from the tomb of Shaikh Farid Badr-ud Din Shakarganj, by 
which apparent sacrilege he enabled that saint to attain the highest 
heaven, into which his entry had hitherto been impeded. Apparently 
this saint supported the cause of Huméyin against the house of Sher 
Shéh Sur, for in his restoration he entertained the emperor at a banquet 
for which a valuable horse presented to the saint by Akbar had been 
slaughtered. As late as the reign of Ranjit Singh, however, the parti- 
zans of the shrine seem to have carried on a religious war with those of 
Shaikh Farid.? This legend may give a clue to the significance of the 
shrines which have no roofs. Inthe Punjab Htstorical Soctety’s Journal, 
1914, pp 144-5, the present writer gave instances of hypxthral shrines 
in the Punjab. To that list may be added the shrine of Khwaja B&qi- 
billéh Nagqshbandi at Delhi, and the Chishti Qutb’s af, Mibrauli: 
the roofless tomb of Pfr Aulia Ghori near Bahddurpur in Multén® and 
that left incomplete in honour of Gajari, a sa¢s in Nabha*: and doubt- 
less many other examples could be cited. These shrines are all Muham- 
madan—with the possible exception of the széz’s in Gurg4on—but the 

do not appear to be contined to any particular sect. Muhammad Latif 
says that 4ujra in Persian means ‘ building, mosque or mausoleum with- 
out roof,’> bat all roofless shrines are not styled Aujra in the Punjab. 


Jawaya Shah whose ¢a#iais at Basti Kambodnwdli in Ferozepur 
was a Machhi and a fagir of the Chishti school. Born in Ferozepur city, 


he went to live in the Basti when it was founded, and was buried there. 
No fair is held. 


West of the town of H4nsi are the tombs of the four Qutbs, Qutb 
Jamél-ud-din and his three descendants. Tradition makes ‘Sultan’ 
Jamél-ud-Din a scion of the Ghaznivides who accompanied Mahmédd or 
else Muhammad of Ghor in his invasions. The tomb of Ah Tajjér, ‘a 
disciple of Quth-ud-Dfn ’, stands in the enclosure. Ali Tajjdr was his 
chief purveyor. The 2nd Qutb was his son Burh&n-nd-Din, the 3rd 
Manawwar-ud-Din, and “he 4th Nar-ud-Din, Nur-i-Jahén. In another 
enclosure are the graves of the four DiwAns or successors of the Qutbs 
whose descendants are still sa7jdda-nashing and known as the Diw&n 
Sdhibs, Shaky as the traditions are as to chronology the lst Qutb is 
described as a disciple of Baba Farid Shakarganj and the second as also 
a companion of H. Nizdin-ud Din of Delhi. Hence the institution must 
be classed as a Chishti one, though it is possibly older in origin than the 
time of Bawa Farid. 

. A tribe otherwise unknown. 

®P.N. Q., IIL, §§ 592, 643 and 782. 

» Multén Gazetteer, 1001-02, p. 128, 

“VoL I, p. 812, sefra. 

_ " Hist. of Lahore, p. 168, 
* Bo the Hissar Gazetteer, 1904, p. 819, 


- 
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Another tomb at HA&nsi is that of Sayyid Nifémsat Ullah Shahfd 
killed in Muhammad-ibn-S4m’s attack on the place, in 588. H. probably. ! 
Tradition adds that he was present at the battle of Thanesar and killed 
Khande RAo. brother of Prithi R4j. However this may be the faix held 
in Chet at his tomb is called the mela-i-neza or fate of lances. His 
comrades who fell were buried at the Ganj Shahfd4n 3 4os trom HA&nsi. 


An interesting Chishti shrine at Gula in Hissfr is that of Miran 
Nau Bahér—the name signifies eternal prosperity—a disciple of B&ba 
Farid of Shakarganj. On his return to Gula be wae given some bricks, 
blessed by the curses of evil spirits, which he putintoa méri. Who- 
soever is affected by evil spirits or hysterical fits has only to put his 
head in the mére to be rid of them. The date of the erection of the méri 
is that of the annual fair. 


It is generally believed that the Ahdngdéh was built about 750 
years ago. Ite administration is carried on by Mird4n’s descendante 
who are Tirmizi Sayyids, while the keeping of it clean rests with an 
old family of 4hddims. 


The fair bégins on the péranmdshi of Jeth audi and lasts 2 
days longer. People affected as above are cured thus :—They are made 
to eat nim leaves wetted in the oil of a burning lamp and then made 
to put their head into the mdri. The evil spirit appears, talks, says 
why he troubled the man, prescribes a remedy and then departs. 


The Ahdngth of Sh&éh Karim ud-Din is attached to this shrine. 
It is about 500 yards from it. He was some relation of Miran Nau 


Bah&r’s father. 


The shrine of Déta Sher Bahlol.— This saint’s shrine lies a mile east 
of Hissfér. His name was Abdul Razzéq, Data Sher Rahlol being his 
lagb. In 1340 (757 H.) he lived where his shrine now stands in a 
wilderness which was the hunting ground of Firoz Shah Tughlaq, son 
of Sélér Rajjab,a cousin of Sultén Muhammad Tughlag. In 1340 
when Firoz Tughlaq came here to hunt he was astonished to see Sher 
Bablol living without water etc. and hada wall built round what is 
now the town of Hiss4r and a canal brought from the Jumna to it. A 
meia is held on the 6th of Muharram. On Thursdays and Sunday 
the Muhammadans and Hindus of Hissar gather there for gidrat. 


The shrine of Shah Junaid.—This shrine stands 300 yards south 
of the Nagauri gate of the town. It comprises a small gumbad, a 
mosque, @ well in the compound and some other tombs of the saint’s 
relatives. Junaid, son of Chandan and grandson of Mahmid, was a 
native of Ajadhan (now Pékpattan) and a descendant of B&ba Farfd 
Shakarganj. An inscription in Arabic on the shrine runs—‘ Built on 
the first of Rabi-ul-Awal 927 H. (1510A.D.): here lies Junaid bin 
Chandan’. Every year a mela is held on 27th Ramzan. 


The shrine of Ismail Shéh.—This shrine stands close to the 
western side of the town. Ismail Sh4h settled here in 1809 A.D., and 
by his high character achieved such popularity that many became his 

1 Bpigraphia Iudo-Moslemsoa, p. 19, 
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disciples, many villages ia Bikéner were assigned to him and other 
states ulso gave him a yearly income. 


The shrine of the Chihl Héfiz.—This shrine is called that of the 
forty reciters of the Qurdn who were 40 wandering darwesh of Bagh- 
did. Arriving here in 1340 A. D. in the reign of Firoz Shéh Tughlag 
they settled at the place where the shrine now stands to enjoy the society 
of Data Sher Bahlol. All +40, it is said, were buried in one and the same 
tomb after they had been put to the sword by the Dogars of Agroha. 


Two shrines exist in Sirsa—one called Abu Shakir Silmi and the 
other Shaikh Allah Dad Séhib. The former, a native of Salam in 
Arabia, came here in the time of Sultin Mahméd Ghagnawi. A ver 
learned darwesh, he belonged to the Ibr&him sect founded by Ibréhim 
of Balkh who abandoned his kingdom and used to live in solitude in 
the hills. He wrote a work, called the Tamhid, on purity of mind. 
The 14th Shab4n is the date for the mela at the shrine. The four 
cupolas one on each side of the shrine are called the four childs :— 
of Baba Farfd Shakarganj, Baha-ul Haqq-wé-l-Din Zakaria Mult&ni, 
Sayyid Jalél and Baba Nénak-—since these four came here at different 
times and spent some time in meditation on Abu Shakir Silmi. 


A yearly fair is held at Palla in tahsil Nuh, in the Akdngdh of 
Khwaja Miasé Chishti on the 27th and 28th of Jam4di-ul-awwal. The 
khdngdi was built by Khwdja Abdul Samad, a descendant of Kh. 
Misa in 1142 H; and the buildings attached to it by Nawaéb Shams- 
nd-Din Khan of Ferozepur-Jhirka. The grave is of white marble 
enclosed on all sides by a marble palisade, but open on the top. Sur- 
rounding the mazér are some houses in which people can put up. There 
are two gates, one to the east, the other to the south. The management 
vests in the Qurajshi Shaikhs of Palla, the descendants of Shaikh Misa. 
In the fair each person offers a pice to the mazér and also reors or 
batdshas with one pice The following offerings are also made :— 


Cloth from 5 to 100 yards to cover the grave, a yhdru (broom) 
which is deemed to possess the virtue of removing pimples from the 
skin, malida (bread mixed with gi¢ and sugar) and milk and curd. No 
other shrine is connected with this. 


At the tomb of Shéh Chokha! or Sayyid Akbar Alia fairis held 
every chdnd-rdéé of the Muhammadan month of Jamédi-ul-awal, ending 
on the 8th of that month, in this wise :—When the new moon is seen 
a drum is beaten and the tomk is lit up. Every subsequent evening 
and morning a gathering for fatzhé-Lhwdni takes place and sometimes 


1 The saint of the Meos, see Vol. III, p. 84, énfra, A still more curious Chishti 
shrine is described below :~— 


The khdugqdh of Dada Tim Sihéh at Takhhéji in Forozepur has a fair on the 4th Héy 
every year. The story is that Dida Yatfm Snah was a Chishti juggler. Ho came from 
Ajmer and seltled in Marapsh in Muktsar some 12u yeara ago, Thence he was brought 
to Lakbahaji by Kalu and Lakha, Dogars, He had a disciple mamed Sayyid Lakban Shih 
Bukhéri. On theday of the fonndation of Lakhahaji Déda Yatim Sbab breathed hie 
last, The fair ia attended by some 200 men and qawdis or singers are invited to it. 
Some of the visitors go intoe trance by waving their heads violently. Fag¢vs are fed free 
with bread, rice and meat, Fag/r Bahidur Sh4h, Qureshi, is its majdwar, Succession 15 
governed by natural relationsbip, but in the absence of ason, the inkeritance would pass 
to aohela. Lampe are lit every Thuraday night, when people offer cash. or sweets, The 
théngéh of Lakhan Shéh is connected with this, 
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verses are alsosung. The drum is beaten five times each day. Faqirs 
and shopkeepers encamp op plots of ground from let. to 3rd of Jamadi- 
ul-awal, and shops are opened on the 4th. The /dttha-khwdnt is Anished 
on the 5th, and the fair ends on the 8th. Forty or even fifty thousand 
people of every sect visit this fair. 

Sayyid Akbar Ali was a Charxalot Meo. Chokha means ‘ good’, 
and probably the saint was so called on account of his miracles. The 
tomb is said to have been built in the reign of Akbar, but its 4Addims 
state that the Persian phrase sannt-zuhdk expresses the year of its found- 
ation which would thus be 939 H. but the words are meaningless. 
The tomb is enclosed by walls on all four sides, the outer walls heing 
about 100 yards long, and 5 or 6 yards hich, with two gates, one in the 
northern, the other in the southern wall. The nauda¢ or drums are kept 
at these gates. In both these walls are smaller doors for the convenience 
of the public. Inside all the four walls are Aujrdés and /éldéns in which 
visitors to the fair put up. Between the outer and inner walls are many 
small ton.bs in which shop-keepers set up booths during the fair. In 
the north-western corner is a small mosque without a dome. ‘The inner 
circuit has two gates, one in the southern, the other in the western wall. 
Inside it are two ddldns known as the ldra-dart. Under one is a 
tah-khdna and there are five or six small craves in the courtyard. At 


the north-eastern corner is a small roofless mosque in the form of an. 


idgah. North of the tomb stands a large mosque in which the Qurdn 
ig read. Behind this mosque is a three doored room built of red sand- 
stone, which seems to be new for the middle door has an inscription in 
Hindi! In the inner circuitis a large stone tomb. Above itis a large 
egg-shaped dome surmounted by a golden falas. This tomb has two 
doors, one to the sonth, the other tothe east. Inside this building is 
the grave of Shah Chokha covered with a green cloth kept in position 
by a few stones (mirfarsh), Inside the building on the northern wall 
hang a stick, a wooden bow, a stone /antha, two wooden swords (one of 
them a éidnda), 5 small glass beads, and an iron bead known as ‘the 
simurgh’s cag’, By the grave are two Qurdns, two iron candelabra 
and an iron fatilsuc. 

The administration of the temple vests in the villagers who style 
themselves descendauts of Sh&h Chokha, All the £4ddims are Chishtis. 
Every Thursday at the Sétiha-khwdnt lobdn or incense is burnt. ‘the 
tomb of the pfr or religious teacher of Shah Chokha is said to be at 
N4rnaul in Patiéla. 

All that can be ascertained of Shih Ahmad Chishti is that he 
was the son of Shah Ismail. His father came to reside at Sajwiri 
‘rom Dasna in the Balandshahar District. After his death Shah 
Ahmad Chishti took his gaddi. His fame rests upona tradition that 
once a Banjara bringing valuable goods from abroad met him, Shéh 
Ahmad asked him what they were, ‘The Banjara named some inferior 
goods. Shfh Ahmad eaid ‘ Yes. It must be what you say’. When 
the Banjiira reached his destination and opened the goods he found 
that they had been transformed into what he had misrepresented 
them to be tothe Shaikh. He caine back to him and begged for 


Kowal R4m, son of Salig R4m, Kall of Mathra, 8, 1940, 
SSS 


Gurgéon, 


2th February 
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pardon, which was granted and the goods were restored to their origi- 
nal condition. So the Banjara had this shrine raised to the Shaikh's 
memory. It is much worshipped by people of the surrounding villages 
some of whom have assigned lands to it. Naw&b Murtaza Khan assigned 
4 or 5hundred teghas. The pepole of Mahalla QAningoyfn in Palwal 
generally have their children shaved at this place. The annual festival 
takes place on 12th Rabi-ul-awwal. 

The influence of the Chishtis has penetrated into parts of the hills. 
Thus at the AAdugdh of Bara Bhéi is the shrine of Abd us-Salém, a 
Chiehti, founded by a Rajf of Nasrota. Tts fair is held on 4 Thursday 
in the light half of Jeth. 


Trp QAprriA OrpeER.! 


Abdul Qédir Jil4ni was born at Gil4n or Jilén in Persiain 1078 
A. D. His titles were Piran-i Pir, Ghaus-ul-Azim, Ghans-us Samdéni, 
Mahbtb-i-Subh4ni, Miran Muhay-ud-Din, Sayyid Abdul Qédir Jfléni, 
Hasan-ul-Hussaini.? Abdul Qadir Jfléni’s nephew (dAduja) was Sayyid 
Ahmad Kakfr (not Qabir) Raféi,? the founder of the Raféi or Garzmér 


Sagirs. 


Abdul Qédir is said to have left bis tooth-brush at Ludhiana. It 
has grown into # fm tree at his shrine which stands in an open epace 
near the fort. His fair is called Roshani and begins on the 11th of 
Rabi-us-sini. Hindu as well as Muhammadan villages light lamps at 
his shrine and womeu desirous of offerings make offerings at it. JAts 
also briny cattle to it and make them jump for luck. The fair lasts 3 
or 4 days and songs of all sorts are sung by the ever-moving crowds 
both night and day. Prostitutes frequent it. 


But the following local account of the fair makes no mention of 
Abdul Qfdir or of the nfm tree and assigns a very different origin to 
the shrine :— 


The Roshani Fair is the most famous in Ludhidna. It is held in 
that town at the 4idngahk of the ‘ Pir Sahib ’ and people of all classes, 
mostly Muhammadans with some Hindis, attend it, Beginning on 
the 10th of Rabi 11 it should end on the 12th but it generally goes on 
for a week, more people visiting it at night than Ly day. Visitors 
present cash, sweetmests, goats, milk, cowries &c., as they think fit. 
Every Thursday too there is asmall gathering at the éidngdi, especial- 
ly of Muhammadans. This Pir was Sayyid Muhammad, progeuitor of 
the Safi Sayyids of Ludhiéna. At the site of the A2dnugdh he practised 


1 See Vol, ITI, p, 431. 

* Herklot’s Qanoon-e-Islam, . 155. 

3 Jb, pp. 157 and 193, Abdul Qédir Gildni was the gon of Abi Sdlih antl a disciple of 
Shaikh Abu Sa’id. Born cn the let Ramzan 470 H., at the age of 18 he left Gildn for Bagh- 
‘léd where he began his studics, and in 521 H. he began to preach. More than 70,000 
people are said to have attended his lectures, Hecoull talk with the Invisible (Rijal-i- 
ghaib), ae well as with Khizr, and performed many unigne miracles. Many saints who had 
lived before him had prophesied concerning him. He died on 9th Rabi TI, 561 H., at the 
age of 90 and was buried at Baghdad: Khazénat-ul-Asfia, I, pp. 94-9; Saftnat-ul-Aulia, 
pp. 43-58, For a hymn to Abd’ul-Qédir Jildni seo Temple’s Legends of the Punjub, I, p. 
153. The tale of the miraculous resen - of the drowniag bridegioom by the saint may be 
purely allegorical. The saint’s chief fate is celebrated on the ydrhi=11th (gydrutn) of 
Rabi, IL: #8. p. 158, citing Herklot’s Qanoon-e-lélim, p. 165 ff. 
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ehila for 40 days shut up inahut. At its close his disciples came to 
revere him and thus the Roshani fair was instituted. Sayyid 
Mubammid was a khalifa of Hazrat Hujat-ul-Aulia Shaikh Daud 
Gang. From the Hadiqé Ddiids it appears that he was contemporary 
with Alamgir and probably the £héugéh was founded in his reign. 
Its mangement vests in the descendants of Sayyid Muhammad, and 
for its service one or two mujdwars or fagirs are employed. 


In imitation of this fair, another Roshani fair is held at R4ipur in 
Ludhiéna tahsil on the same date, but it only lasts a day and a night. 
It is held at Pir Daulat Shéh’s Z4/4ngdéh, and his disciples (murfds) 
gather there. 

Brown gives various details regarding the Qédirfs. According 
to him Abdul Qiédir’s title was Sultdn-ul-Aulia or sovereign of the 
walzs (saints).1. The insigne of the Qfdirfs is the rose, because once 
the Shaikh-ul-Sa’id Abdul Qé4dir Gildni? was directed by Khizr to 
go to Baghdad and on his arrival the Shaikh (apparently the chief of 
the town) sent him a cup full of water to signify that as the town was 
already full of holy menit had no room for him. But the saint put 
arose in the cup, although it was the winter season, to signify that 
Baghdad could find a place for him. He was then admitted to the 
city. Abddl-QAdir represents the afwdr-t-sab’a or seven paths.? The 
initiatory rites muSdya’at of a muréd include the b2¢’at or giving of the 
right hand clasped in the Shaikh’s right hand with the two thumbs 
raised up against each other. 4 


The QAdirfs have three grades of dirwest, the murid, khaiffa and 
shatkh. The khalifa is the shackh’s vicar, c.g. Shaikh Ismail or Rami, 
originally a Khalwatti, became the dhalifa of Abdul Qadir. Sir Richard 
Burton was initiated into this order, first as a shatkh, then as a murshéd, 
or one allowed to admit murdds or apprentices. ® 


The Qddtria methods and practices. 


In the Qédiria method of contemplation the disciple is instructed 
to attain union with God or reach to Him by the practices of yak- 
zarbi, dié-sarbi, sch-zarbi and chahdr-za7bt, four methods of repeating 
the nameof All&h, and he must recite His name in a voice so pitched 
as uot to arouse sleeping people. In yak-zarbi he repeats the word 
Alléh with a certain pitch and length of voice from the heart and throat 
with emphasis once and then stops until his breathing is regulated and 


‘Brown, The Dervishes, p. #0. : 

218., p. 89, apparently Abdul-ul-Qédir himself or one of his successors, 

>There aro 7 names of All4h, used in sik, each having ite peculiar light, prayer sud 
number of times which it must be repoated :— 

1, L&-illehi-ill-Ullab, blue, 100,000 times. : ; 

2. Alléh the ‘isms jal¢/ or beauteous name, yellow, ~ 8,586 times. 

3. Tami Hd, red, 44,630, 

4. Ismi Hai, white, 20,092. 

5. W4hid, green, 93,420, 

ti. Aziz, black, 74,644, 

7, Wadiid, no light, 90,202. — ; 

These numbers total 447,574, but their mystical age is mot stated. It used 
to be necessary to recite the names the above number of times inorder to qualify for the 
degree of Shaikh, 

*Td., p. 96. 

§ Al-M dina, I, p. 14. 
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then he recites the word Alléh and so on. In etkr di-sarbf he sits in 
the posture of namda (prayer) and recites the name of Alléh once tum- 
ing his head to the right and again in the heart. In zikr seh-sarbf he 
sits cross-legged and recites ‘ Allah ’ first to the right, next to the left 
and thirdly in the heart witha loud voice. In stkr chahdr-zarbé he 
sits cross-legged and recites All4h first on the right side, then on the 
left, thirdly in the heart and fourthly in front with a loud voice. They 
are also taught to pronounce the words /a-[/déh1-Itdslla in a certain 
way sitting with eyes closed. 
The nine Qédiria orders are the :— 
1. Hab{bi, from Khwdja Habib of Ajmi. 


2. Taftri, from Khwéja Bayazfd of Bustém.! 

3. Sigti, from Khwaja Im4m Sirri, and Siqti.? 

4, Karkhi, from Khwdja Mardf Karkhi. 

5. Junaidi, from Khwaja Junaid of Baghdad. 

6. Gazrini, from Khwidja Najm-ud-Din Kubru. 

7. Tési, irom Khwaja Abdi’l-Faréh Tartési. 

8. Firdisi, from Khwaja Abt S’aid Khizri 

9. Suharwardi from Khwaja Abé Najib Suharwardi. 


Like the Chishtia the Qédiria order is divided into two sub-orders, 
the Raz4gia from Shahzada Abdul Raz4q and the Wah4bia from Shab- 
vada Abdul Wahab. 

The following is a list of QAdiria shrines :— 

Name. Place. Hijré year 


of birth. 
Maulina Ghaus Ali Sahih... Panipat in Karnal. e 
Shéh Qumais or Qumes oa Sadhaurain Ambala. 
Sayyid Mubammad Ghaus_... Uch in Jhang... 928 
Mir Sayyid Shah Firoz vee Lahore (Dandi 
Gardan) vee §=—-:98 


This and the Junaidi are not always given us Sufi orders. But as given in the 
Tartkh-ul-Aulia and the Anwar ul-Arifin the 14 Séfi orders are:— 


1, Zaidi, 8. iXarkhi, 

2. Ayézi, 9. Siqti, 

8. Adbami, 10. Junaidi, 

4. Hobari, 11. Gazrdni, 

5. Chiehti, 12, Tiusi, 

6. Habibi, 18. Sahrwardi, and 
7. Tafdri, 14. Firdési. 


Bustéin isa village near Wuad,acity in Persia, Bayazfd, founder of the Tifdri, 
Tafuri or Taiftri order, was an interesting personality. His full name was Taifir bin Tea 
or Abu Yazid and his Sufism made him a true pantheist. Whatever attains to God, he held, 
becomes God and hie sanctity was such that he wrought miracles and wounds inflicted on hia 
person when in a state of ecstasy appeared on the bodies of those who inflicted them. His 
townsmen feared his supernatural power and cast him out of their city seven times, only to 
receive him back again. A tenet he inculcated was that loving-kindness should be shown 
not only to men but to animals aud the story goes that once he and his friend Qésim carried 
sn ant away from its home unnoticed in their belongings. At Qdsim’s request Bayaz{d eet 
out to restore it to its home whereupon a halo encircled his hand and the inhabitants of 
Shahrad and Bustém fought for possession of his person. Qdésim was killed in the fray and 
when Bayazid on his return learnt of his death he rebaked his townsmen so vehemently, 
that they stoued him to death. Both he and Qésim are buried at Bustém: William 
Jackson, From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, pp, 200-1. For a sketch 
of Bayazid Bustami’s life and teaching see Claud Field, Mystics and Saints of Islam, 
pp. 62 ff: and for Habib Ajami, pp. 79 ff. 

* The Siqti oud Karkhi orders have long ceased to be so called, and their followers 
find a place under the Qédiri order in all books on SG history written in Persian or Urdo. 
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Name. 


Sayyid Abdul Qadir II 
Sayyid Mohammad Hazari’ 
Mirén Sayyid Mubérik 
Shéh Latif Barri 


Sayyid Baha-ud-dfn 
Sayyid Hamid Ganj Bakhsh 
Sh. Daud 

Sh. Bahlol 

Sh. Abu Ishéq 

Sayyid Muhammad Nar 
Sayyid Misa “és 
Sh. Hussain (L4] Hussain) 
Shéh Shame-ud-Dfn 
Shéh Khair-ud-Difn 
Sh. Muhammad T4hir? ‘a 
Sh. Muhammad Mfr (Mian Mir) 
Sayyid Shah Biléwal 
Sh Madhuri 
KhwAja Bibéri 


Shéb Sulaim4n 

Sayyid Jén Muhammad 

Sayyid Abdul Razz&q eis 

Sh. Shéb Muhammad (Mulla 
Shah) ae 


Sh. Héji Muhammad 


Sayyid Hasan ree 
Shéh Raza is 
Inéit Shé&h zi 


Sh. Muhammad Fazal rer 
Shéh Pir Muhammad ‘ 


Sh4h Muhammad Gaus “at 


Sh. Abdul Rahm4n sei 
Sayyid Bahli Shah ies 
Sh. Abdulla Shah re 
Sh. Ghulam Hussain ‘ag 
Sh. Qaisar Shah sae 
Sh. Lahe Shah ye 


541 


fae tae 
Uch in Jhang ... 940 


Near Mi4n Mir road 942 


Uch in Jhang 956 
Norpur in Raéwal- 
pindi ww» 950 
Hujra vee «978 
Uch in Jhang 978 
Shergarh .. 982 
Chiniot ... 983 
Mozang (Lahore) 985 
Chénf4nin Lahore 988 
Multén .. 1001 
Lahore ve 1008 
Do. ... 102! 
Do. ee 1024 
Do. 1. 1040 
Do. .. 1045 
Outside Lahore 1046 
Near Lahore... 1156 
Near Min Mir’s 
shrine .. 1060 
Bhilowal . 1065 
Near Garhi town 1065 
Lahore ws ©1068 
Outside Mfén 
M{r’s tomb 1069 
Chhani Sahanpél 
in Gujranwala .. 1103 
Pesh4war . 1015 
Labore . 1118 
Do we 1141 
Batdla w «1151 
Nau:hahra in Guj- 
at w. 1152 
Lahore .. 1152 
Birhi in Gujran- 
wala wee 1153 
Kastr we =1371 
Mozang in Lahore 1212 
Wayanwili in Guj- 
ranwala «. 1260 
Ditto . 1283 


Lahore 1253 


'The Haziri family of Lahore is so called because its disciples are, it is believed, 
quickly admitted into the presence of the Prophet. 
but migrated to Lahore under Shéh Jahén. Their tomb has two domes and in it are buried 
Muhammad Hazir and his son Shéh Nér-ud-Din, and Jén Muhammad and his son Sarwar 
D{n : Jén Muhammad, wno died in 1708, was a man of profound learning : Hést. of Lahore, 


Originally of Ghor it settled at Uch 


f haikh Téhir Bandagi, who is buried at Lahore, his native place, wasa disciple of 
this Shaikh Abmad. 
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Some Qddtrea satuts. 


Tbe pedigree of the saint Sh4h Qumes makes him a descendant of 
Abdur-Qédir Jilani through a son of his named Abd-ur-Razz&q who ig 
otherwise not known. Shah Qumes most. probably flourished in the i6th 
century as tradition connects him with Akbar and with H uméytin’s wars 
against Sikandar Shéh Sur, though even so his birth cannot he carried 
back to 1425 as in the genealogy.! His cult is said to be connected with 
Bih4r and three large fairs are held, one in that Province, one at Ludhigna 
and a. third at Sadhaura itself. 


Sh4h Biléwal, son of S’aid Usman, son of S’aid Tsa, who came 
from Herat to India with Humdytin when he reconquered India with 
Persian aid, was a disciple of Sh. Shams-ud-Din Qadiri and a tutor of 
Maulavi A’bul Fateh. He died in 1636 A. D. and was first buried 
beneath a high dome on the banks of the Ravi, but on account of that 
river’s encroachments Faqfr Aziz-ud-Din 200 years later exhumed hig 
body and re-buried it a 4os east of Lahore. The coffin was found sus- 
pended to the roof by an iron hook and the body in pe preservation. 
The fort of Shiikhapura with its environs was held in jagfr by this 
Sayyid.” 

Shah Shams-ud-Din who predicted Sh&bh Jahaén’s accession was 
also a Qadiri and offerings are made to his shrine in fulfilment of vows 
(mannat). He diedin i613 A, D. and Sh&h Jahan constructed his 
tomb.® 

The tomb of Sh4h Raza, described as belonging to the Shattaria 
Qadiria family,* is on a platform in an open courtyard. Siuffs assemble 
at the annual fair held at this Ahdugdh, to sing bymns when in the 
ecstatio state. Shah Raza died in 1796 A. D. and disciple Shah 
Indyatulla had as his disciple the famous poet Bhulla Shih. 


Shah Jam4l described as a QAdiri Sabrwardi who died in 65) A.D. 
has a tomb at [chhra near Lahore. It is on a mound, in the form of a 
battery and so is called the Damdama Shah Jam4l. His brother Shih 
Kamil is buried in the adjoining village of Vona. When Jamél used 
to sit on this damdama the ladies of the royal household could be seen 
bathing in JahAngfr’s tank close by, so they objected, but the fagir in 
a curse predicted that neither palaces nor tank should remain. Never- 
theless in a tit of wajd or ecstasy he danced so hard that 5 storeys of the 
building sank below the ground, and so reduced the height of the 
damdama that people could not see the ladies bathing from it and only 
the present two storeys of his shrine remained.® 


The Pir Dastgir. 


Shah Muhammad Ghaus, whose shrine is at Lahore, is held is great 
esteem from Delhi to Peshawar. He died in 1739. His father Said 


1 Given in Tewple’s Legends, [II, pp. 92-3, where a full account of the saint’s miracles 
tod history will be found, 

* Hist of Lahore, p.159. He was noted for his charitics and ostablished an slms- 
house : p. 59. 

3 Ib., pp. 201-2, 

410. pp. 200-1, 

* IB,, pp. 200-1, 
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Hasan, whose tomb at Pesh4war is also much respected, li 
descendant of the Pfr Dastgfr! P was a lineal 


The descendants of the Pfr Dastgfr include some patron saints of 
ind ustrial castes or at least of local guilds. Thus at Lahore Ffroz Shah 
Gilfni, a disciple of Shih Alam, became the saint of the Dandfzars or 
kherddfs (turners). He died in 1527 A. D. and was succeeded by Shaikh 
Abdulla. Similar saints are known in other parts of the Moslem world. 
‘hus Abu Zulaima is the patron saint of the seas about the Gulf of 
Suez. He watches over the safety of mariners, sipping coffee, brought 
raw from Meeca by green birds and prepared by angels: Burton, Al- 
Madina, I, p. 199. 


But other patron saints do not appear to be so regarded. Thus 
Hasgu Teli, a saint contemporary with Lil Husain, is essentially the saint 
of the oilmen and his tomb is the scene of an annual fair. His shop 
too, at which he sold corn, isstill respected and a lamp is lit daily at 
his residence. He wasa disciple of Shah Jamal Qédiri whose tomb 
is at Ichhra, and he died in 1593 A. D.? Shaikh Misa was an dhangar 
or ironsmith and his tomb is revered by people of that occupation. Once 
it is said, a Hindu woinan brought him a spindle to straighten. Smit- 
ten by her beauty he forgot it and when she taunted him he replied 
that in looking at her he was only contemplating the maker’s skill and 
taking the spindle he passed it over his eyes which remained unhurt 
while it turned into pure gold. The woman embraced Tslam and her 
tomb is close to his. He died in 1519 A. D.’ 


The dyers of Lahore si-nilarly affect the tomb of Ali Rangrez which 
is also that of his brothers Wali and Bahu.* 


Pir Hadi, the ‘shewer ot the way’, is much reverenced by the 
Khojas of Lahore.’ His pedigree is :— 


8. Shams-ud-Din Tabriz 
| 
S. Abdul Q4dir 
| 


facies 4 oh ae 
Pfr Hadi RAhbnuma. Mohsin Sh&b. atte silts 


Sh4h Chirdgh (Abdul Razzik), a descendant of the Pir Dastgfr, has 
a lofty tomb at Lahore, erected by Aurangzeb. It is the scene of an 
annual fair. 
The Qalandars. 


The Qalandars,’ according to Brown, are not an order. One of the 
darvesh of the Qadirfs was named Shéhbdz i-Qalandari and another 


» Hiat. of Lahore, pp. 168269. 


4 18,, pp. 202-08. 

* 1b., pp. 204-08. 

* 1}., p. 208. 

* Ib., p. 208. 

.¢ 18., p. 193. F 

7Deseribed in Vol. III, p. 257 infra. The Sh4h Baz settled on the Peshiwar border may 
be this Shihbéz, the Qédiri. The shrine of Shih Chokhs, as already stated, is held by 
Chishti kAddime, 
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of the Maulavis was called Shams-ud-Din Tabrizi Qalandari! But 
the Qalandars also appear to be connected with the Bektashis some 
of whom wear the cap called Shahbiz-i-Qalandari which is said to 
have been assumed by the Sh&h, Adham, of Balkh and which is there- 
fore called Adhami.? 


Tae Supyarwarpd1 OrveEr. 


The acoount given of the foundation of this order in Vol III 
p. 432, is almost certainly incorrect. It was founded either by Shaikh 
Shih4b-ud-Din Suharwardi who died in 682 H.and is entombed at Bagh- 
d&d (and not in the fort of Multan, as erroneously stated in that art.) 
or by Shaikh Zia-nd-Din).2 Shaikh Shih4b-ud-Din’s disciple Bahé-ud- 
Din Zakarfa is buried in the fort at Mult&n and hence is sometimes called 
Bahé-ud-Dfin Zakaria Multani.4 Subarwardi comes from Suharward, a 
village in the Oxus valley. 


At initiation into the Suharwardi order the murshdd or spiritual 
guide first bids the disciple repent his sins, creat and small. He is then 
directed to recite 5 ka/imas and to attain to full eonviction of the true 
faith, to recite the namdéz regularly and to observe the fasts (roza). 
This is called murid hona, ‘to become disciple” Jaldl-ud-Dfn, Mauléna 
Ram, author of the Masnawt, belonged to this order. He was born at 
Balkh about 1207 A. D.5 His parents claimed descent from Abi Baki, 


I1The Dervishes, p.81: Brown however also gives the tradition that the Qalandars 
were founded in Spain and says the title means ‘ pure gold’: p. 241. 

2fh., p. 150. 

’Nafhat. p. 878. Sh. Shihih-ud-Din did not come to India. It was Sh. Bahéwal 
Df{n who came te Multin: pide Khaetnat-wl-Asfia, Vol. II. p. 19. The nightingnle of 
Shf{raz S4di was the disciple of 8. Shnh4b: wfde Nafhat, p. 441, Shaikh Zié-ud-Din was a 

son of Najib Subarwardi, uncle of Shaikh Shahdb-ud-Din Suharwardi. Shahéb-ud-D{n's 
tomb isin Baghd4d. Gh4zi-ud-Din Khén Firoz Jang Bahadar, father of the first. Niz4m of 
Haidaribad, wasa grandson of Alam Shaikh, a saint and scholar of Samarqand who 
claimed descent from Sh, shahéb-ud-Din: Sarkar, op, cil, p. 92. 

‘The learned Shaikh Baha-ud-Din Zikarfa Multéni, con of Wajth-ud-Df{n, was one of the 
greatest saints of his time. A disciple of Shaikh Shihdb-ud-Dfn Umar Suharwardi of Bagh- 
dad, ho reecived the garment of succession from him, The mildnessof his nature earned 
him the title of Baha-ud-Din, the ‘angel’. His mitnacles were numerous and Raba Farid 
Shakarganj addressed him as the Shaikh-ul-Isldm, When Sultan Shame-nd-Din Altameh 
became king, Sultén Nasir-ud-Din Qabdchn. gevernor of Multin, Uch and Sind planned a 
rebellion againat him. Learning this Baha-ud-Din Zikarfy and Qézi Sharf-ud-Dfn wrote to 
inform Aitamsh of his intentions but their letters were intercepted by Qabicha. In 
revenge he sent for the writera and placing the letters beforo them asked if thay were 
theirs. Qazi Sharf-ud-Din admitted their authorship and was straightway bebeaded, but 
Baha-ud-Din declared that he had written them by a divine command, and they contained 
nothiug but the trath, Overawed by his words Qabicha begged his forgiveness and let bim 
go. He died on Thursday the 7th Saffar 663 H: Saffaatul Aulia, pp. 114-56; Aekar-t- 
Ahras, pp. 55-6; Furishta, Persian text, pp. 404-9; Ahasinatul Asfia, Il, pp. 19-26, and 
Beale, Ali ftah-vt-Tawdrtkh, Persian text, p. 62. : 

* Deseribed as ‘tho greatest pantheistic writer of all ages,’ Jalil-ud-Din died in 1272 
A.D, 7 years after Dante’s birth, and did not live to finish the Masnawi. His teaching is 
summed up in his last. charge to hie disciples :—‘ I hid you fear God openly and in secret; 
guard against excess in cating, drinking and speech ; keep aloof from evil companionship ; 
be diligent in fasts and self-renuncintion and bear wrongs patiently. The best man is he 
who helps his feMfow-nien, and the best specch is a brief ona which leads to knowledge. 
Praiso be to God alone! He bade man choose a pir to represent for him the Unseen Uod, 
His praiso of the reed flute hae made it one of the principal instruments in the melancholy 
wusie which accompanies the daucing of tho Maulavi darvesh, ‘It isa picture of the Sud 
er enlighteued man, whose lifo is, or aught to be, one long lament over his sepsration from 
the Godhead, for which ne yearne till his purified spirit is re-absorbed into the Supreme 
Unity. We are here rewiaded uf the words of Novalis, ‘ Philosophy ‘is, probably speaking 

howe sickness; the wish to be everywhere at home’, Mield, ep, eit., pp. 148 7. 
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father-in-law and successor of Muhammad. He had a mysterious 
friend in Shams-ud-Din of ‘fabrfz. Jalal characterised Shams-ud-D{n as 
a great alchemist and as a scholar in every science known to man who 
had renounced them all to devote himself to the study and contempla- 
tion of the mysteries of Divine love. It would seem that under his 
influence Jalal instituted religious dancing or Ad/ khkelnd amongst hia 
disciples and ou this account they earned the name of dancing darvishes. 
Shams met his death, it is said, during such a religious entertainment. 


According to Petit the Suharwardi cover themselves with many 
pieces of different stutis to remind them that ‘ man is ever naked and 
observed by God ’.! But he also observes that their many-coloured cos- 
tume represents the infinite variety of the orcatures placed by God at 
man’s service, 


Shaikh Shams-ud-Din Tabrizi, whose real name was Muhammad, 
was the son of Ali, son of Malik Déda. Some say he was the disciple 
of Shaikh Abtbakr Silla-Baf Tabrizi; others that Kamél Khujandi or 
Shaikh Ruku-ud-Din Sanj4si was his father. Born to saintship he fasted 
for 40 days without a break even when a mere boy. Maulana Jalal-ud- 
Din Rémi had great faith in him. Onee, it is said, Shaikh Shams-ud- 
Din reached Baqunia and found Jalél-ud Din sitting by a tank with 
some books busy teaching. Atter exchanging a few words with the 
Maulana the Shaikh threw the books into the tank. The Mauldna was 
grieved to lose the books and said that some of them were rare and had 
belonged to his father, so the Shaikh put his hand into the water and 
took out all the books which were quite dry. The Maul4na thus became 
his disciple. One night the Shaikh was talking to the Mauldéua in a 
private room, when a man came to the door and called him out. The 
Shaikh at once stood up and bidding farewell to the Mauléna said that 
men had come to kill him. As soon as the Shaikh went out seven men 
attacked him with daggers, but when he uttered a cry they all fell 
unconscious on the ground. On recovering they saw nothing but a few 
drops of blood, but no trace of the Shaikh could be found. It is not 
known where he was buried as his tomb is stated to be at two or three 
different places. His death occurred in 645 H. 


~The wasir of Qonia had built a college and himself took part in 
the dancing at the opening ceremony, but he discourteeusly collided with 
Shams-ud-Din during the performance. Confusion resulting the polica 
of the Sultén were called in and they led Shams-ud-Din away and put 
him to death without further inquiry. Jalél-ud-Din wrote this strange 
sentence on the door of Shams-ud-Din’s lodging—‘ This is the abode of 
the loved one of Elias, on whom be peace.’ Jalél-ud-Din’s disciples 
followed their leadér’s example and practised daucing as a spiritual exer- 
cise but equally naturall strong objection was Yaised against it as 
being only worthy of mad men, the objectors going so far as to take 
legal advice which declared dancing, music and singing unlawful. Some 
of his chief disciples aver that his reason for instituting musical services 
in his order was that God had a great regard for the Roman le. 
Many objections were raised against dancing and religious ecstacies but 


1 Les Oonfrérivs Masalmanes, pp. 44 (citing Senoussi in Rin, p. 210) and 45. 
TIT 


1247 A.D, 
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the Chishtia order now declares that Ad] the'na is lawful, though the 
yther orders deolara these practices unlawful. 


Shaikh Shama-ud-Din Tabrizi, whose tomb is at Mult&n, is a differ- 
ent saint. He was a Musavi Sayyid and hie descendants who profess 
Shi’a tenets are known as Shamsi Sayyids: Khasinat-ul-Asfiya, I, pp. 
268-70; Saffnat-ul-Aulsya, p. 179. 


This order is closely coanected with Multdén. It is the home of an 
important Shi’a family who call themselves descendants of a saint of 
Multan named Shame Tabriz to whom in 1787 A.D. a large tomb was 
built. The name Shams, ‘Sun’, is peculiarly appropriate to the saint of 
a place like Multan, one of the hottest in India, and the story goes that 
the eun broiled a fish for him there when he was denied food by the 
citizens. Moreover the legend of the celebrated Shams-ud-Din Tabrizi, 
who was killed at Qonia in 1247 A.D., was flayed alive and wandered 
about for four days afterwards with his skin in his hand, is also told of 
this Shams-ud-Din of Multaén, though his principal attribute is that he 
brought the san nearer to the world at that place than any where else 
on earth. The Shi’a guardians of the shrine indeed declare that the 
name Shame Tabrez is an error and that his real name is Shams-taprez 
or ‘heat-giving ’.? 


The following is a list of shrines of the Suharwardia order :-- 


Name. Place. Died in Hizra. 
Sh, Baha-ud-Din we = Multan se 666 
Sh, Sadr-ud-Din es Do. aise 684 
Sayyid Jalél-ud-Din a. Uchin Shang sidt 630 
Sh. Abmad_... ... Multén ai 723 
Sh. Rukn-ud- Din on Do. vee 785 
Sh. Hamid-ud-Dio ee Mau,atownin Multén 735 
Sayad Jalal-ud-Din .. Uchin Jhang oe 785 
Sh. Sadr-ud-Din ass Do. bh 827 
Sayad Nasir-ud-Din dies Do. aes 847 
Sh. Abdul Jalil 1» Lahore (Old Qila) 910 
Sayyid Usmén : so Lahore xe 912 
Shaikh Mésa «Lahore (Gumbaz Sabz) 925 


1 Temple: Legends of the Punjab, III, p. 87. 


* Multén Gazetteer, Lahore, 1902, p. 359, citing Sir Alex. Cunniugham, Archaological 
Survey Reporte, Calcutta, 1876, V, pp. 135 and 194. 


Possibly similar origin may be ascribed to the Shamsi Tldb or Sun Tank at Mibraali 
near Delhi. On its bank stands the Jah4z Mahal, a curious building which bears no rese- 
blance to a ship, as ita name would imply, though it is popularly ascribed to such a likeness 
ot to ite proximity to water. - This Télaéb is famous in Muhammadan folk-lore: Annaal 
Progress Report of Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, Nortuero 
Circle (Allahabad), 1914, p. 41. It was knowa to Timur as the Hazz i-Shamsi or Cistern 
of Shame-ud-Dfno Altamseh, the first Turk emperor of Delhi. 


® Bhaikh Abdul Jalfl or Shaikh Chubar marriod a daughter of Sikandar Loli aud died 
in 1634 leaving a sou, Abdul Fatoh. Hie miracles are recorded in tho Tazkara Quibia aud 
his descendants who live in Hatta Pfrén, iu Siélkot, are still much respocteds Hist. of 
Lahore, p. 206- 


1889 A.D, 
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Name. Place. Died tn ijra. 
Sh. Sayad Haji Abdul Wahéb Delhi ie 982 
Sayad Jamél-ud Din she Do. ees 948 
Sayad Jhulan Shéh ... Lahore «- 1008 
Sh. Hasan Ganjdagar . Do we. «=: 1012 
Mir4n Muhammad Shah ... Do. -- =: 0014 
Shéh Jamal _... .»» NearIohchra in Lahore 1049 
Shéh Daulah Daryéi . Guijrét os = 1075 
Shaikh Jén Muhammad ..._—-_ Lahore «oe = 1 082 
Sh. Muhd. Ismafl . Do. «=: 085 
Sh. Jén Muhd. IT . Do. we ~— 1120 
Kh. Aytb a we ~— Do. it 1055 


Shaikh Hamfd ud-Din Abulgais, entitled Shaikh H4kim, 16th in 
descent from Zaid-ud-Din Héras Muhammad Asghar and 17th from 
Ali himself, was a governor of Kich Mekr4n in 1208. The warn- 
ing of a female slave whom he had caused to be flogged induced 
him to renounce the world. He came to his mother’s father Sayyid 
Ahmad Tokhta at Lahore and also received instruction from Shaikh 
Shah4b-ud-Din himself, Baha-ud-Dfn Zakaria, and Shaikh Rukn-ud-Dfn 
Abul Fath, who appointed him his A/al{fa with a mission to preach 
Islam hetween Neh and Sakkar. At Mau a Jogi was converted by him 
and took the name of Zain-ud-Din. His descendants are the present 
mujéwars. Shaikh Hékim corrected the faulty orientation of the 
great mosque built by Altamsh at Delhi, but his request for the hand of 
that ruler’s daughter led to his imprisonment. But eventually his 
miracles compelled the king to bestow on him the hand of his daughter 
the patrdni Aisha, and a great sdgir between Multén and Bhakhar. That 
lady’s tomb is at Lahore close to that of S. Ahmad Tokhta, but Shaikh 
Hékim’s body was buried at Mau Mubérik. He died in 186% at the 
age of 222, an age not attained by any other Suharwardi saint. Vows 
are made and vigils kept at his shrine.t An interesting feature of his 
career was his emancipation of his Hindu slaves who in gratitude 
embraced Isl4m. The malsks among their descendants were originally 
his door-keepers and their real tribe was Pargér or Palhér.? 


Shéh Dujan hasa shrine at Jind town, anda full account of it is 
givon in the Jind Gasetteer.® Sh&h Dujan was a disciple of Shaikh 
Sadar-ud-Din Méleri and was appointed by him sg Shéh or spiritual 
governor of Jind. He died in 964 A. H. There were two tombs, one 
of the Sh&b himeelf and the other of his wife. 


Tur NAQSHBANDI ORDER.* 


Khwija Baha-ud-Din of Turkest4n, founder of this} order, who died 
in 702 H. and wae buried near Bukh4ra, must not be confounded with 
Baha-ud-Din Multéni. Khwéja Ahmad Nagshband, who died in 1084 H. 


* Bahéwalpur Gazetteer, pp. 167-8. 
* Clearly Pratihére or ‘chamberlain ’: ¢f., the Scotob Darward. 
* In Phulkidn States Gasetteer, 1904, J{nd, p. 261. 

* Vol. III, p. 157. 


706 H: 


770 H. 
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and is buried at Sirhind in Patidle, was the discip'e of Khwéja 
Baq{’ whose shrine is at Delhi where he too was buried in 1012 H. 


Khwéja Baha-ud-Din Naqshband had four important disciples, one 
of whom Kiw4ja Yaqtb Charkhi is buried at Malafko in Hissér. 


The method of tasawwuf in the Naqshbandia order is as follows :— 


The disciple is first directed to put aside all external and internal 
anxieties and to sit in solitude, having no thought of enmity or anger, 
to be moderate in eating and to bring death before his mind, and to ask 
pardon of his sins from God. Then he must close his eyes and lips and 
draw breath into bis heart or stomach or in other words stop breathing. 
This is called Aabe-t-dém. After thishe must utter the word /é from 
his heart and prolong it from his 2é/, navel, to his right side up to his 


shoulder and then repeat the word ‘Allah’ and then the words 
‘illa-Alldh ’, 


According to Penjab ‘traditions the following is the line of the 
Nagshbandi Pérs :— 









1 | The Prophet, ‘ 
2 | Abu Bakr as Saddfq the 2nd Caliph. 
8 | Silmén Farsi. ‘ 
4} Imém Qésim bin Muhammad. son of Abu Bakr, 
5 | Imém Jéfar Sédiq. 
6 | Bayazfd Bustémi. 
7 | Khwéja Abul Hasan Khargqfni. 
8 » Abul Qésim Gargéni or Kerkidni, 
9 3 Abu Ali Farmedi or Farmandi. 
10 » Aba Yéeuf Hamdani. 
11 > Abdal Khéliq Ghajdawani. 
12 ‘ Muhammad Arif Reogari or Riokari. 
18 7 Mahmud Abkhair Faghnawi. 
14 ‘ (Azizan) Ali Ramitani or Rametni, 
15 i Muhammad Baba Summasi. 
16 Sayd Amir Kalél or Guian. 


ns »  Bahbé-ud-Dfn Nagshband. 
18 » Ala-ud-Dfo Attér. 

19 ” Yq4b Cherkhi. 

20 »  Nasir-ud-Dfn Ubaidullah Ahrar. 


21 95 Muhammad Zéhid. 
22 | Manléna Darvesh Muhammad. 
23 Khwajei Amkinki, 


24 Khwéja Muhammad Bagi Billa Berang. 


25 | Imém Rabbéni Mujadid Alif-edni Sh, Almad Fardki Sirhindi.? 
26 | Khw4ja Mohammad Masim. 
27 | Sh Saifudd{n. 


28 | M. H4fiz Muhammad Mohsin Diblawi. 
29 | Sayyid Nér Muhammad Bodauni. 
Shame-ud-Dfn Habfoulléh Mazhar Shabfd Mirza Janjanan. 


81 | Mujaddid Miataséliswal Ashar Sayvid Abdulla (Shéh Ghulém Ali Ahmadi). 
32 | Shébh Abu Said Ahmadi. ‘ 


83 | Shah Ahmad Said Ahmadi. 
84 | Héji Dost Muhammad Qandhéri, 


85 | , Muhammad Usmén (shrine at Kuldchi in Dera Iewafl Khan). 
SS 


‘He is considered the reformer of the second thousand years after the Prophet, 
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This agrees fairly well with Brown’s account.! He, however, traces 
the spiritual pedigree of the order from Ali, through the Im4me Husain 
Zain-al-Abidain, Muhammad Baégqir and Ja’fir Sidiq, to Sh. Baydzfd 
Bustami and adds :—‘ Bayazid Bustdmi was born after the decease of 
the Im4m Ja’far Sadiq, but by the force of the will of the latter received 
spiritual instruction from him. Imdm J4’far also spiritualised Qdsim, 
grandson of Abu Bakr’. From Baéyazfd he brings the line down with 
one or two additions to Alai-nd-Din Attar, but after him he gives a 
different succession of the Naqshbandi pirs.2 The Punjab line appears 
to begin with the Khwaja Bagi-billa who is buried at Delhi. 


The members of the order are styled Khwajagdn or teachers, and 
the kAalifas and disciples of Obaidulla were wa//s whose shrines are 
scattered over the countries of. Sind, Bukhara, Persia and their confines.3 
Various members of it enunciated different. opinions, one declaring that 
the soul returns to earth in a new hody. Others taught the necessity of 
khalwat or meditation so profound and continued as to completely 
absorb the mind, so that even in a crowd the meditator can hear no 
sound. Every word spoken by others will then appear to him azky, 
and so will his own words also when spoken on other topics. The prac- 
tice of at#y is highly elaborated, according to Brown, and by it, by 
khalwat, tawajjuh, murdkaba, tasarraf and tawassu7 the fervent 
darwesh attains peculiar spiritual powers called guvvat-t-vuhi bdtint 
or inward spiritual pewer and in a shaikh or pir the exercise of these 
powers is called guvvat ¢rddat or will-power. I[t extends to the ahility 
to canse death even at a distance. 


Petit* regards the Naqshbandfs as one of the convulsionary orders, 
to a certain extent. Armed with long sticks and with hair streaming in 
the wind they utter loud cries and trample on sharp stones until they 
fall insensible from pain. These exercises are chiefly practised in 
Persia. Petit also speaks of their ideal which is to be absorbed in God 
by developing the guvvat-ul-trddat or strength of will. Familiarised 
thereby with the various phenomena of mental suggestion they are regard- 
ed by the people as having a discretionary power over nature. Their Jesser 
attributes consist in foretelling the future, settling events in advance, 
healing at a distance, and smiting their enemies from afar. When in 
their contemplations ecstacy is slow to supervene, they are said to use 
opium and its preparations. 


According to the Rashihdt the Khoja Ahmad Tasawwi aided Sultfin 

Abu Sa'id against Babar and saved Samarkand when he attacked that 
place. That saint claimed to be able to affect the minds of sovereigns 
by ¢oskhfr or the subduing faculty.° Brown’s account of the tarks 
varies. He describes the Naqshhandis as wearing caps of 18 tarks® 

'The Rashihdt’Atn-al-Haydt or ‘ Drops from the Fountain of Life’ ascribes the order 
to Obaidulla, and makes Baha-ud- Lin merely a learned exponent of its principles: Brown, 
The Dervishes. p. 124. 

2 Id,, pp. 125-6, : 

3 All this appears {o be based on the Hashihat, : 

4 Op. cit, pp 16 f. The parallels between these practices and the Hindu yoga are self- 
evident. 

5 Brown, op, cié,, p. 137. 

6 Jb., p, 63. 
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or only 4.1 The cap, generally white, is always embroidered and used 
to contain a verse of the Qurén. The order petforme ikh/ds or prayers 
seated, each member reciting one rhh/ds until 1001 have been said 
The number is checked by the use of pebbles as tallies, ‘ 


The Nurbakhshis® are »vidently an offshuot of the Naqshbandis, 
but Brown, who gives their spiritnal descent,® says nothing about their 
practices. 


Nagshbandi shrines are found as below— 


Name. Place. 
Khwéja Bagi-billa Naqshbandi wee =~ Delhi. 
No building over his grave exists, 
SAin Tawakkal Shéh Nagqshbandi soe =Ambéfila. 
Qutb Séhib vee «© Thaésnesar. 
Mujaddid Séhib shee 
Shaikh Ahmad } +» Sirhind 
Sh. Ahmad Said 
Sh. Mohammad Masum a .. Sirkind 
Sh. Saif-ud-Dfn 
Kh. Khawand Mahmitd ee Lahore 
Sh. Sadi sa si Mozang, Lahore. 
Sayad Nir Muhammad = 
Sh. Abdul Ahd os Sirhind 
Sh. Muhammad Abid 
Shébh Abdullah ... Delhi 
Shfh Abu Safd ... ade .. Tonk 
Hazrat Gbhul4m Mohiy-ud-Din . Kastr 
Sayad Imém Ali Sbah .. Ratr Chhatr in 
Gurddspur.* 
Sb. Mahmda Shféh 
Sh. Haji Muhammad Sa’id } Tahore 
Jan Mubammad 


oe 


Tue NavsHant® aND QalsaRSRAHI ORDERS. 


These are two recent, offshoots or sub-orders of the QAdria. ‘Che 
founder of the Naush4bi ia also said to have been named Shaikh 
H4ji Mubammad whose tomb is at Chhani Sehnpal, on the Chenah 


‘Brown, The Dervishes, p. 87. 

» Alluded to iu Vol. I11, p. 174, éafra. 

® Brown, op. cit., p. 126. 

‘Near Dera Ninax. Like Mashnian near Batéle this is a seat of Sayyid pire. Both 
possess Mahammadan buildings of some interest: Gurdéepur Gasertesr, 1914, p. 31. 

© VoL ILI, p, 168, 
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opposite Rémnagar in the Wazirab41 tahsfl, The Quaisarsh4hbi derive 
their name from Qaisar Shah, whose shrine isa at Wayinwali in the 
same tahsil. Many followers of these two sub-orders are to be found 
in the Gujranwala District. 


Like the Chishtis the Naushahfs are deeply attached to spiritual 
and moral hymns and in ecstasy forget themselves and everything 
under the sun. Other Safi orders do not bind themselves to any such 
observances and lay great stress on the simplicity observed in the 
time of the Prophet and his four companions. 


The rites observed by each Sufi order after prayers differ slightly, 
but the spirit of them all is the same and leads to a common goal, vsz. 
the annihilation and absorption of self and everything elee in the unity 
of God. 


A Naushahi shrine at Lahore is that of Fazl Shah, a native of 
Sai’dpur in Zafarw4l tahsil, Siflkot. First the mulldi of a mosque, 
then a maker of spectacles, he became a disciple of Rahmin Shah 
Naushahi and a mast fagir who squandered the money given him by 
his follower R4j& Dina Nath and in his fits used to abuse and pelt him 
with stones. He died in 1854 and was buricd in the tomb which 
the Raji had made for him in his life-time.! Ie appears to have 
given its namo to the Masti gate of the city. 


Pir Shah, whose ¢a4¢a stands at the Zfra gave of Ferozepur city, 
belonged to the Nausbéhfs. One of his followers is in charge of the 
tomb. A fair is held here in Bhddon when alms are distributed. 


Atasmall gathering held at Chawa in Bhera tahsil during the 
Muharram Naushahi /agirs have hymns sung which cast some of the 
hearers into ecstasy. The patient becomes unconscious or raving and 
is then suspended by his heels from a tree till he recovers. But such 
practices are reprobated by the learned.? 


Tur MADARI ORDER. 


To the account given in Vol. III, pp. 43-4, some additions nay 
be made. According to the legends currerit in Patiala, the Madari owe 
their origin to Badi’-ud-Din, Madar, a son of Abu Ishaq, the Shami, 
and their mtr dera or chief shrine in Patiala is the ¢aktia of Murad 
Ali Shéh at Bantr. They have other deras in that tahsil, but the most 
interesting feature in their calt is their connection with the shrine of 
H4ji Ratan near Bhatind» which is held by Madéri mujdwars descended 
from a Madéri with the Hindu name of Sh4h Chand who came from 
Makanpur in Oudh. Tradition makes H&ji Ratan himself a Hindu, by 
name Ratan Pal, who assumed the title of H4ji Ratan on conversion. 


Ratan Paél or Chan Kaur—the latter name could hardly be borne 
by a man—was diwdn toa Hindu RAja’® of Bhatinda but he betrayed 
that fortresa to the Moslems, 


 Hiet, of Lahore, p. 132, 
> Shabpur Gasetteer, -p. 88, 
* Bine Pél or Vena Pél. 
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Born a Chauhan Réjpit, like Gugga, his knowledge of astrology 
told him that a prophet called Muhammad would be born in Arabia 
who would spread the religion of Islam. Inorder to be able to see the 
Prophet he practised restraining his breath, and after the prophet had 
performed the miracle of splitting the moon into two he set out to 
Mecca in order to meet him. There he embraced Islim and lived with 
him 30 years, so that he was numbered among the ashdé or companions 
of the Prophet. After that period he returned to India by order of the 
Prophet and stayed at the place where his shrine is now and where he 
continued the practice of restraining his hreath. When Shahéb-ud-Din 
Ghori proceeded to Bhatinda to fight Pirthi Raj he went to pay a 
visit to the H4ji who miraculously supplied his whole army with 
water froma single jug. The invader askel him to pray for the 
conquest of the fort of Bhatinda, whereupon the saint replied that it 
would be conquered by the help of two Sayyids of his army, The sign by 
which he could recognise them would be that while a storm would blow 
Jown all the other tenta of the camp their tent would not be hurt and 
they would be found in it reading the Qurdx. When tho king had 
found out the two Sayyids, they declared themselves ready to undertake 
the task in which however they foretold they would lose their lives, 
The fort was conquered, the two Sayyids fell as martyrs and their tombs 
are now to the north of the shrine of Baba Rutan. The Bd&ba himself 
died shortly after the conquest of the fort at the age of 200 years, 


This is the legend as told at Bhatinda But Baba Ratn was 
destined to tind a much wider field of fame. Several Muhammadan 
writers of the 7th and 8th centuries of the Hijra mention having seen 
Ratan and one of them, Datd [bn As’ad of Assisiut in Egypt, calls 
him Ratan the son of Medan, the son of Mandi, the Indian iwoney- 
changer. The story which he heard from him was to the effect that after 
having gone to Syria where he found Christianity to be the ruling religion 
he turned Christian, but later on in Medina he became a convert to 
Islam. According to Daéd the HAji’s death took place in 603 H. (1277 
A. D.). Another account gives some particulars of his appearance. His 
teeth were small Jike those of a snake, his beard was like thorns, his hair 
white, his eyebrows had grown solong that they reached down to his 
cheeks and had always to be turned up with the help of hooks. He was 
known in Mesopotamia, A Ratan Sh4h is known to Kashmir legends 
and in the 1!th century a traveller infurms us that Baba Ratan was 
considered by the gardeners of Constantinople to be their patron saint. 
This post however be owes probably to some of the Sufic orders which we 
know exercised in all Muhammadan countrics a great influence on the 
guilds of the various trades and their organisation. Among the patrons 
of the various guilds we very rarely find saints that were not exception- 
ally long-lived and it is probably chiefly as a mu’ammar or long: lived 
person that Baba Ratan bas attained this rank.) 


Toe JanArit Orpen. 


This order described in Vol. IT, p. 350, as one of the regular Mubam- 
inadan orders is perhaps an off-shoot of the Suharwardia and 1n Patiala 
its fagirs are said to be distinguished by their glass bracolets which 

1 Boe also Journal, Punjab Hist, Society, U, p. 07 Ff. 
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recalls the sect which wears women’s clothes in Sind. When epidemio 
disease breaks out among goats people offer them goats to stop the evil. 
They repeat the words Panjtan’ and ‘Dam Maula’. They havea dera 
at Ghanaur in Patiala. Brown? ascribes the foundation of the order to 
Sayyid-i-Jal4l who gives his name to a cap worn by the Bekt&sh 
which has seven tarks.$ 


The sdén in charge of the Musallis’ ¢aé¢a in Ferozepur also belongs 
to the Jaldlis. His predecessor became its incumbent in the time of 
Réni Lachhman Kaur. The well, ¢2kta and mosque belonged to the 
Mazsallis and they settled him (Inf4yat Sh&h) here. 


Hasan Ali was a Bukh4ri Sayyid of Bahra who belonged to the 
Jaldli order. His tomb lies in the ¢ahia, known as that of Gul4b 
Sh4h or Ghore Sh&h on the road from the Ferozepur Municipal Board 
School to the Sadr. Prayers are said and alms distributed here in 
Muharram at the Chihlam or 40th day. 


The Bektdshi order is ascribed to HAji Bekt4sh Wali, but the 
accounts of him are quite legendary. They say he belonged to Nfish4pur, 
was a pupil of Ahmad Yesewi and died in 1837, but the figure 738 H. 
is merely arrived at by calculating the letters in the word ‘ Bektashia’. 
The tradition that Bektash blessed the Janissaries under Orkh4n appears 
to be based on their later connection with the order. Its existence 
under this name can only be proved for the 16th century, but the move- 
ment organised by it in western Turkey is older and moreover after the 
order was founded that movement spread far beyond its limits. In 
Albania the Bekt&eh{s are-a sect rather than an order. The Qizil-bdsh 
and Ali-ilabfs agree in the main Bektdshi doctrines. In those doctrines 
Sufi ideas about the equality of all religious and the worthlessness 
of external ceremonies play an important part Professing to the 
Sunnis for the most part they are extreme Shi’as, recognizing the twelve 
Im4ms, and especially Ja’far-us S4diq, with the fourteen Ma’sém-i-p4k 
or * pure children ’, who are mostly Alid martyrs. Prayers offered at the 
graves of saints may take the place of ritual worship, and Bekt4shfs 
have often settled at old and famous places of pilgrimage and so made 
them theirown. They have the dootrine of the Trinity, Ali taking the 
place of Jesus (All&h, Muhammad and Ali), and celebrate a communion 
of wine, bread and cheese at meetings in the matddm odasy, or hall of 
assembly in the monastery (fa##a).4 They deny that they have stér. 
They also confess to their ddéds and receive absolution. : Wine is not 
forbidden, owing to the importance of the vine in their cult, nor do 
their women wear veils. One section still lives in celibacy—which was 

1 Pholkién States Gasetteer, Patidle, p. 80. 

* Brown, The Derotshes, p. 160. 

? For a song about Jaldli the blackemith’s daugliter see Temple, Legends, II, p. 168, 
This tale seems purely mystical, Jaldli was carried off by « local king and rescued by 
Rodo Shéh, the shaven shdéh or priest, algo called Jalali, Legend says he came from 
Mecca and connects him with Abdul-Qédir Jfléni. He basa shrine vaguely described as 
near Lahore on the Amritsar road. His great feat was making the déb grase of India 


yes and sweet for ever, so he is clearly a survival of nature-worship merged in the Jaldli 
renets, 


* Similarly, the Q?zzilbéch in Fasten Anatolia who must be regarded asa branch of 
the Bhivag, ‘ combine the identitice of Ali and Car Lord, of Ali’s sons ne and Hosaln and 
88. Peter and Paul, of the twelve Im4msand the twelve Apostles’; Lukach, City of 
Da neing Deroishes, p. 187, 


vUU 
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probably the original rule for the whole order, They have adopted the 
mystic doctrine of numbers, particularly that of four, and also believe in 
the metempsychosis. The head of a monastery is called 4d’, and all 
celibates have since the middle of the 16th century had a head of their 
own, the mujarrad babasy. The ordinary darvesh is called a muréd and 
a layman attached to a fahta, muntisth. ‘The dress of tie order ig a 
white cloak and cap (s¢24e) made of 12 (usually) or several triangular 
bits of cloth, corresponding to the twelve Imams. Round the cap the 
bdbds wear the green turban. An amulet of stone (faslim tdsht) ig 
generally worn round the neck.! The double axe and long staff complete 
the full dress, celibates alsu wear earrings as a distinguishing mark, 
The Bektdshis were chaplains to thy Janissaries and overwhelmed in their 
ruin in 1826, but they have recovered much ground. 


Members of the order are attiliated with French masonic lodges. 
Its headquarters are at Rumili Hiss4r.* But the mother-monastery 
(pir ewt) is at H4ji Bektdsh between Kirshahr aud Kaisariye, and there 
its Grand Master or Chalabi resides.’ 


The cult of the vine was a feature of the old pre-Zoroastrian cult 
of Armenia.* Tho double axe is peculiarly interesting in view of its 
associations with an early Greek or Mycenwan divinity. ® 


The ‘ howling’ darves’ also carry an axe, but it is not double.® 


Brown’s accouut of the Bektésh is full and worth quoting at some 
length, not only as au instructive example of a Muslim order and ite 
developments but also because it casts much light on the kindred orders, 
the Qalandars and Nayshbandis. According to one of his informants 
H4ji Bektdsh,’ J&én Nash, Sh4hbéz-i-Qalandari, Jal4l-i-Bukhéri and 
Luqmén Qalandari were all disciples of Ahmad-al-Yassavi and originally 
Nagshbandis. But each founded a separate order and the tombs of 
Jalal and Sh&hbéz are at Simna near Kurdistén while that of Jan Nash 


‘ Or ‘stone of submission ’ regarding which various interpretations are current. One is 
that it is worn to commomorate the Prophet’s gift of Fatima to Ali: Brown, The Derovishes, 
p. 151. Another is that it is the darvesh-darveshdn or miraculous stone with 12 holes 
worn by Moses: ¢3., p. 149. 

3W.S. Monroe, Turkey and the Turks, p. 281. 

$ All the foregoing is taken from the Dicty. of Isldm, pp. 691-2. For tho Bektdshfa 
in Albania, see p. 452. ; 

Lukach records that tho Chelebi Ii{fendi derivos hie title from Ar. salib, ‘ crucifix’ 
The City of Dancing Dervishes, p. 22. 

* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 1, p. 794. 

*a. J. Evans, The Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult, 1901, pp. 8 ff. 

* See illustration at p 244 in Turkey and the Turks, This or some other modern work 
iNustrates a Turkish darvesh with a dagge: thrust through both checks As showing how 
religious symbolism and practices teud tu reproduce themeelves Bishop Whitehead, The 
Village Gods of South India, ».79, may be cited ‘The devotee of Durga pine is cheeke 
together with a long safety-pin to ensure conecntration of mind when drawing nigh h 
shrine. In both cases the origin of the practice may be similar, 

7 But Brown aleo predicates two Bektdshes, one Bektésh K4&li’ the ‘ servant * of God, 
author of the Beefdn-¢-Khidl or Garden of Reflection ; the other Héji Bektaésh who livod in 
Asia Minor under Sultén Murdd I and blessed the Janissaries. Brown reproduces a carious 
note on the origin of the Bektéel{s which says that the musdfirs of Rim ate divided into 

four classes, the ghdsie or heroce, akhddn ur brothers, abddls or ascctica, and the hem- 
bajts or sistere. ‘ H4ji Pektish chose the Réjidn-i-Rim among the Bulaurs (whoever Ney 
may be) and made over bis principles of spiritual power to the Khdtun Anddur (a lady © 
the latter name) and then died’: op, cit., p. 142. 
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is in Khorasan, All except Jalél wore the costume of the order of HAji 
Bektaésh, but while JAn Nish had 12 ¢arks in his cap, Sh&hbéz had only 
7 and Luqmian 4, while the dissentient Jal4l had only one. The spiritual 
descent of Haji Bektash is traced up to Ali through the same or almost 
the same steps as that of the Naqshbandfs.! But the Bektésh have a 
characteristic legend regarding the preaching of their spiritual doctrines. 
As the angel Gabriel had invested (with a cloak and so on) Adam, 
Abraham and the Prophet, so the last named invested Ali, he Salman- 
i-Farsi and Umr Ummia Bilal Habshi, and these did the same for 12 
others, including Zu-n-Nin Misri who was sent to Egypt, Subaili who 
went to Rim, Daéd Yamani to the Yemen and Salman to Baghdéd.? 


The rites of the Bekt&ésh are numerous and elaborate and with them 
religious symbolism has reached a high development: At initiation the 
murid is deprived of nearly ail clothing’, his breast being bared, and any- 
thing metallic or mineral on his person is taken from him, to symbolise 
that he sacrifices the world and all its wealth. His initiation is pre- 
esded by the sacrifice of a sheep, as among the Rafais, and with a 
rope made of its wool he is led into the hall of the takia by two 
turjumdns ov interpreters. This hall is square and in its octagonal 
centre is one stone called the matdén tish on which stands a lighted 
candle, while around it are 12 seats of white sheepskin, post or postaht. 
At an initiation the candle on the matdén task is replaced by one placed 
in front of each post. ‘The murshid or shatkh is seated on one post and 
11 members of the order on the others. The mmrid is led to the central 
stone on which he stanils with crossed arms, his hands resting on his 
shoulders, his whole body leaning towards the shaiét in a prescribed 
attitude. The litany of initiation is simple, but it is accompanied or 
ratified by the murids’ kneeling before the shazkh, their knees touching, 
while each holds the other's right hand, the two thumbs raised in the 
form of the letter a/¢f. Every incident in the ritual has its meaning, 
The maidan tdsh represents the altar on which Abraham was about to 
offer up his son, or the stone of contentment which iz also worn in the 
girdle of this order. The \2 Imums are represented by the 12 members 
seated on the posts. The BektAshis are credited, as usual in the case of 
such orders, with secret pantheistical or even atheistical doctrines and 
it is said that the murtd is required to admit that there is no God, 
meaning that all nature is God, but this isnot proved. The shutkh is 
said to represent Ali, but the muvid makes his vows to the pir or 
founder of the order, not to the shutkh. Before his initiation he is 
tested for a full year during which he is styled a mahagq or catechumen, 
being entrusted with false secrets to test his powers of guarding the 
real mysteries of the order. He is guided to the taka by two 
rahpars who remain outside it armed with the tabbar, a halberd of 

* Abu Bakr as-Sidig, Ist Caliph, aud Ali both taught Salman Férsi and Ae taught 
Muhammad Sfdiq (son of Abu Bakr) who passed on the tradition to his eon Ja’far, he to 


Abu Yazid (sie) Bustimi, he to Abul Hasan Harrakiani, be to Abu’l-Qisim Karkdni, he to 
Ali Ali-al Farmadi, he to Yusuf Hamadéni oud he to Ahmad Yaseavi. 


_, * Salinén’s name seoms to oceur iu two capacities. Zu-p-Nun, the Egyptian Safi, is 
said to havo been the first ¢o formuate the doctrine of ecstatic atates (A4a/, and maqdmdt). 
His orthodoxy was not above suspicion. Hedied in 245 H.: Macdonald, op. ett, p. 176, 


* He is only stripped if ho intends to take tho vow of celibacy (musarrad igrdr) 
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peculiarshape. But as these rahpars are twoin number and do not enter 
the ¢takéa it can hardly be said that the rahpar represents Muhammad 
and the idea that the Prophet is thus placed lower than the Caliph 
appears to be unfounded. The tgrér or vow is comprehensive and con- 
cludes with the murid’s acceptance of Muhammad as his rahpar and 
Alias bis murshid. The dress of the Bekt&shi consists of a sleeveless 
vest. (Aatdrt) with a streak supposed to be the word Ali, and 12 lines 
symbolizing the Iméms: a &/irga with a similar streak: a girdle of 
white wool : a cord (fambaria!) of goat's hair to which is attached a 
erystal called najf*: earrings® (mangosh) like those of the Rif4’is ; and 
acap. This cap is called ¢4j and in tle case of ashatkh has 12 tarks 
which are of 4 doors, but in the case of a lower degree it is simply 
made of white felt in four parts, signifying shart’at, tarigat, hagfgat 
and ma’rifat. The tdé7 is however the subject of much mystic sym- 
bolism and as already noted the number of the ¢arks is not fixed, Passing 
over the significance of such ritual paraphernalia as the dola& or leg- 
ging, the /avank or long robe and the muliffah or wide dress (the two 
latter garments were worn by the Prophet when he deolared his light 
aud Ali’s to be one), the /ashgul or beggar’s bowl, the fign? or pilgrim’s 
staff, the chtl/sk or rod,* used in punishment, and the duffer or horn, 
this account of the order may be closed with references to two points of 
general interest. The Bektéshis appear to lay peculiar stress on the 
docrine of the mesdd or spiritual counterpart of the body which is its 
spiritual pir. It dies 40 days before the temporal self and so forewarns 
the body to which it belongs of impending events, God, it is held, 
does not make saints of the ignorant. He has them first taught 
by the mtsd/ and then makes them aulva. It is regrettable that our 
knowledge of this doctrine is not fuller. Another doctrine of the 
Bekt&shis finds acurious parallel in the eastern Punjab. As the 
shatkh in the assembled tas¢a represents Ali, so the next post 
is that of the cook, or Said Ali Balkhi, a &halifa of the order: 
the 3rd that of the breadmaker, Bahim Sultan: the 4th that of the 
nakib or deputy shaikh after Gai Gasus: the 5th, that of the maiddn 
is occupied by the Superintendent of the ¢akia, representing ‘Sari 
Ismfil: the 6th that of its steward, called after Kali Achik Hajim 
Sultén: the 7th of the coffee-maker, after Shazali Sult4n: the 8th, 
of the bag-bearer, after Kara Daulat Jin Baba: the 9th, of che sacri- 
ficer, after Ibrahim Khalil-ullah (Abraham): the 10th, of the ordinary 
attendant of the services, after Abdul Musa: the llth, of the groom, 
after Kamber, Ali’s groom ; and the 12th, of the mthmdndar or enter- 
tainer of guests, after Khizr.' 

‘ Ali’s horse, Daldul, hada groom Kambaria who used to tie its rope round its waist. 


It had 3 knots, ul-bdghi (hand-tie), dil-bdght (tongue-tie) and bel-bdghé (rein-tie), The 
kambaria thus reminds its wearer that he must not eteal, lie orcommit fornication. 


s Apparently the same asthe stone of contentment. 


3 The mangosh tdehi is shaped like anew moon and commemorates the horse-sioe of 
Ali, 

+ Brown describes this an kept ‘in thetakia’ (p. 168) and as, like the fignt and tabs 
carried when on along journey (p.159). The gamjama isa skin thrown over tbe shoulder 
when travelling. re . ; 

* Brown, op. ctt., p.153. Khizr seems to be specially affected by the Bektdshie, With 
16 other prophets he wore their girdle which was first worn by Adam. He is called the 
chief of all the awlias : ¢3., p. 145. 
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Name of Basti. 


Sanbalhera 
Mojhara 
Miranpur 
Kethora 
Tandhera 

K hojera 
Kakroli 
Behra 
Morna 
Jatwara 
Nagla = 
Jansatha 
Chitora 


Kawal 


Jauli 


Tasang oes 
Salarpur wes 
Ghalibpur ..+ 
Sedipur 
Kelaudah 
Bahari 
Bahédurpur ,.. 


Biléspur 


Palri eee 
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A curious parallel to this list is affurled by the Suyyids of Karnal. 


: Mr. J.R. Drammond, C. S., first called attention to the Lact that the 
Sayyids of certain villages in Karnal, who are of tha Bara-Sa’ddat, had 
a curious system of clan names, and subseyuently the following account 


of them was obtained by Sayyid Iltaf Hussain, Honorary Magistrate 
at Karnal:— 


The Bara-Sa’ dat have a curious systein by which the inhabitants of 
each hamlet or dasét are known Ly certain nick-names 
are descended from Sayyid Abdul-Farash Wasiti, son of Sayyid Daud or 
Sayyid Hussain. A list of the das¢is and nicknames is appended :=- 


These Sayyids 


Nickname. 


Kafandozi, or sewer of shrouds. 

Confectioner. 

Sheep-butcher. 

Butcher. 

Bhatni, she-ghost. 

Ghost, 

Dog. 

Chamér, seavenyer or leather-worker. 

Camel. 

Pig. 

Barber, 

Chirim4r, bird-catcher. 

Mimic. 

Jariya, one who sets glass or stone in orna- 
ments. 

Teli, or oilman 

Dim, 

Chatiya, sool. 

He-ass. 


She-ass, 

{Kunjra, greea-grocer, 

Goldsmith. 

Kungar, rustic. 

Khumra, 2 cutter of mill stones. 
Kaméngar, a bowman or bow-maker. 


BBS The Rafa’. 


Name of Basts. Nickname. 
Saudhawali .. Dér-ul-Himagat, houso of foolishness, 
Pimbora 
Sardi ... Bhatidra, baker. 
Churiyala ... Manihar, bangle-maker. 
Tassar ... Sweeper. 
Sakrera » Owl. 


Muzaffarnagar... Exnuch. 


At first sight some of these names look like totems, and one is 
tcmpted to sce in them traces of Arabian totem-clana, which would he in 
accord with the claim to be descended from the tribe of Quresh. This, 
however, does not appear to be the true explanation of the names, which, 
it should be noted, are called pa/wa/, or ‘ countersigns ’ by the Sayyids 
themselves. Moreover, the Bara-Sa’adat are all Shi’as, except those who 
live in Latheri village, and even they intermarry with the Shi’as.! 


The nicknames given above appear to be in reality relics of a system 
of initiation into the degrees of a secret order, and are paralleled in 
Turkey in the order of the Maulavis, in which the novice is called the 
scullion, and soon. The Shi’as have always tendel to become organized 
into orders, or secret societies, and the Assassins of the Elburz formed 
in the Middle Ages the most powerful and famous of these associations. 
They also had a system of degrees into which their adherents were 
successively initiated. The Turis of the Kurram Valley, who are or claim 
to be Shi’as, also have signs by which they ascertain if @ man is straight, 
1.e, a Shi'a, or crooked, ¢.¢. a non-Shi’a. 

The Rafa’i. 

The Rafé’i, briefly described in the article on Gurzmér in Vol. 
II, p. 321, is one of the most interesting of the Islamic orders. 
Macdonald ascribes its foundation to Ahmad ar-Rifa’a in 575 H. and 
is of opinion that the Aulad [lwan or sons of Shaikh Ilwan who is said 
to have founded the first monastic order as early as 49 H. are a sect 
of the Rifa’ites2 But Brown says its foundez’s name was Ahmad 
Sa’id Rafa’i whose claim ‘to have his foot over the necks of all the 
saints of Allah’ is admitted by his followers. The Rafa’is are chiefly 
distinguished hy their riddli khirqa, which must have a green edging, 

\ The Bara Sa’alat were also settled in tho Punjab, e.g. at Sirhind: see Temple, 
Legends, III, p. 327. The tale is that Sayyid Asmiin, son of Sayyid Akbar Shah, gover- 


nor of Sirhind, was killed at Shéh Jahén’s coart. Probably it is historically incorrect, but 


recalls some events of religious importance, Bara or Birha Bawin near Sirhind may still 
exist. 


It is characteristic of the Qédirids in Arabia, also that the celebrated saint Shaikh 


Hémid, founder of a long line of holy men at Madina, hore the title of al-sammdn, ‘the 
seller of clarified butter’: Burton, Al- Madinah, p. 162. 


“Che Dervishes, pp. 267-8, The khdngdh of Miin Shakir in Ferozepur with which no 
fair is connected has the following history: Shakir was a fag¢r possessing miraculous 
powers and the thdngdh, which contains his Lomb, was in existence before the village was 
founded in 1869. [t contains a grave enclosed by a wall. Its management is in the hands 
of Midna Nur shih fugfr,a Gurzmér. He sweeps the flvor daily, beats a drum every 
Thuraday ; and keeps a green cover over the tomb. Worshippers may offer new green 


covers to the tomb. The mujdwar himself keeps charge of the tire (for Audkahs) and lives 
on alms collected from the villages. 


20p. oit., p. 113, where the origin of this is oxplained by 2 legond. 
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and their ¢d7 or cap. The ¢éj is white and has8 or 12 farks each 
signifying a cardinal sin abandoned. The turban is black and the 
shaikhs generally wear black or green garments with a black shawl. 
They practise rz’a or abandonment, which is the principal of four 
forms of that practice, and their shackh wears a #d7 of 12 tarks, 
signifying the 12 Imams, and of these 4 are called ‘doors’ to re- 
present the forms of rt’a.!_ At initiation the wurfd provides a sheep 
or lamb for a sacrifice which is offered at the threshold of the takdz, 
the flesh being eaten by all its members and the wool made into a 
tatband or belt for the murid. The initiated also wear earrings, being 
called Hasani is only one ear if drilled and Husaini if both. At 
initiation the shape of the cap is also changed, apparently to represent 
progreés in grace and the abandonment of sins. The Turkish Rafa’is 
do not seem to have much in common with the Gurzmars though they 
wear a kan’at tdsht of one to four stones in the girdle to appease 
hunger, in the belief that before it is necessary to compress the stomach 
by four stones Providence will have supplied food. The Rafa’is of 
Egypt are however very like the Indian Gurzmérs and surpass them 
in self-torture.2 Its founder is there styled Su’id Abmad Rifa’a- 
al-{ab{r and is regarded as one of the four Qutbs. 


1 Brown, op. eft, p. 113. 
2 1b., pp. 245, 249, 262, 264, citing Laue’s Modern Egyptians. 
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Moslem cosmogony and belief in spirsts. 


According to the Qurda (ii, 20 and xxviii, 6) the earth was spread 
out asa bed or as a carpet, and the belief is that there are 7 heavens 
one above the other and seven earths one beneath the other. An angel 
supports the earth on his shoulders, and beneath his feet is a rock of ruby 
with 9000 perforations, from eaeh of which pours asea. The rock stands 
on the bull, Kuytta, with 4000 eyes and other features, and below the 
bull Batamit (Behemoth), the giant fish which rests in water and that 
in darkness. A general belief is that below the darkness lies hell with 
its seven stages. ' 

In Moslem cosmogony each of the seven planets has had its age of 
7000 years and we are now in the last, the daur-t-gamar or age of the 
moon, the end of time. 

The first planet, Utarid (Mercury), is the gdéz and dadir of the sky, 
His mansion is in Jauza (Gemini), and with Jauza he keeps his quiver, 
The hair of Jauza’s face is called arrows, From Utarid come the world’s 
disasters. Heaven hath 9 or 7 steps or degrees:—(1) the welkin, the 
circles of the (2) sun, (3) moon and (4—8) five planets; and (9) the 
empyrean, which is God’s abode. From Quhra in the third heaven 
come song and singing. From Marikh (Mars) in the fifth comes 
tyranny. The conjunctions of Venus with Jupiter and with moon, and 
of the moon with Jupiter, are exceedingly auspicious. 


When the Shaiténs attempt to overhear words from the lowest 
heaven they are struck down by shooting stars, some being consumed 
while others fall into the waters and become crocodiles. Others alight- 
ing on land become ghz whichis properly female, the male being qutrud. 
The ghul appears to men in the desert in various forms and lures them to 
sin. These beings and the ghudar or gharar are the offspring of Iblis 
and a wife created for him out of the fire of the Simim. The g/zé/ takes 
any form, human or animal, and also haunts burial-grounds. 

The account of the Creation in the Qurdn (xli 8 ff) was sup: 
plemented by the traditions which declared that “ the angels were created 
from a bright gem and the jinn from fire without smoke, and Adam from 
olay.’"? 

The jinn consist of five orders :— 

(1) The jénn or metamorphosed jinn—just as an ape or swine 
may be a transformed man—created from smokeless fire— 
the fire of the Simim : 


(2) the paré or dev, renowned for beauty, but 
(3) the shastdn, any evil jznnt, created from fire just as the angels 
were created from light and Adam of earth. 
(4) Tfrit, a piwerful jinn, and 
(5) Marid, a most powerful jenn. 
Aljdnn also signifies Iblis (= Shaitén), a serpent, a jzan and the 
father of all the jinn. 
LE.R.E,, Vol. 4, p. 174 
® Jb., p. 174, 
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Among the Jat and Baloch tribes of Dera Ism4{l Kh4n and Mfdn- 
wAli itis very difficult to get people to talk about. jinns. "The more 
intelligent profess a disbelief which they do not really feel : while the 
poorer and more ignorant will not say much, either from fear of ridicule 
or to avoid Pe questioned. The latter consider the jinns helpful 
people who should be propitiated: but the former consider them harmful. 
The favourite haunts of the jinus are ruined wells, old khdngdhe and 
graveyards as well as the many lonely tracts in these distriets. The 
duet pillar is a jinn. There is a very strong belief in the jinns who 
inhabit desolate tracts and in a woman's voice call men back by name 
Two men have told me that this has happened to thera. Safety lies in 
going on without turning round, I heard a curious story—-much like 
that of the death of Pan and other European variants of the same 
idea :—A man was riding after nightfall near the village of Tibbi, A 
jinn called to him and bade him ride to the ravine near the village and 
ery ‘ The mother of Bardo is dead’. Hedid so. He could see nothing 
in the ravine, but the bushes stirred and there was the cound of many 
women wailing. The j¢nn takes an active and mischievous interest in 
agricultural operations. Every heap of grain has the s¢smilléh written 
by the village mul/dk stuck on it in acleft stick. The détri or sickle 
and wooden fork are also left sticking in the heap, points upwards, to 
keep off the jimns, who would otherwise fetch away the grain. Cattle 
sickness is usually eaused by jznns. Either the cattle are driven at 
evening into the villege under a Quidn held aloft by two men or the 
jinng are driven away by guns fired into theair, The Akhindzdda 
Jagqir at Parca in Dera IsmAil Khan writes a verse of the Qurdz on 
paper, washes off the ink into water and sprinkles the cattle with it. 
In the notorious village of Muriali, close to Dera Ismail Khén town, 
lives a maulavi’s daughter who charms a stick by reading certain 
passages of the Qurdx over it. This too is efficacious when passed over 
the cattle. ‘I'o cure muhn khiéri a lamp made from the hoof of a dead 
horse is used. Sickness disappears from the area illuminated by its 
light. 


Cases of women and men who are supposed to be possessed by evil 
spirits are common. Only the lineal descendants of Lél Isén and Pir 
Mohammad RAjan (whose two shrines are both in MiénwéAli) can exorcise 
them, These spirits are known by name. They are Até Muhammad, 
Nir Muhammad, Fateh Muhammad and Zulf Jamal. They have a sister 
known as Mai or Bibi Kundai. Those possessed will say which spirit 
troublesthem. A man possessed by Bibi Kundai assumes pardu and always 
covers his face. The sick are taken on camels to the fairs of Kot Isan 
and Pir Rajan. Usually the patient dismounts on seeing the shrine and 
runs madly towards it Exorcism usually consists, [ believe, in anointing 
with oil, reading particular verses of the Qurda, reciting the mighty 
names tsvam and attributes of God and, I[ have heard, of whipping on 
the back. Offerings are usually given yearly to prevent a return of the 
spirit. There are also two Hindu jenns of this class, named Ram 
Diwdya and Kam Rikkf. They do not attack Mubammadans. The 
murids of Taunsa Sharif are supposed to be immune, The same belief 
and custome prevail in Multan, 
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Khwdja Khéer, or the god of water, writes Ibbetson, ‘is an extra. 
ordinary instance of a Musalmd4n name being given to a Hindu deity, 
Khwaja Khizr is properly that one of the great Muhammadan saints to 
whom the oare of travellers is confided But throughout the Eastern 
Punjab at any rate, he is the Hindu god of water, and is worshipped by 
burning lamps and fecding Brahmans at the well, and by setting afloat 
on the village pond a little raft of sacred grass with a lighted lamp 
upon it’. His original name is said to have been Ablia, the son of 
Mulkan, 6th in descent from Noah. He wears along white beard and 
one of his thumbs has no bone in it. As he is always dressed in green 
he is called Khizr and it is believed that wherever he sits or prays the 
soil becomes green with verdure. 


According to the Stkandarndma Khwaja Khizr presided over the 
well of immortality and directed Alexander the Great, though in vain, 
as to where he should find it.1 As giver of the waters of immortality 
he too is called the Jinda or Zinda Pir, atitle which is however more 
commonly used of Gugga® The Khwéja in this tradition appears as 
the brother of Mihtar Ili&s, who is Lord of Land as the Khw4ja is Lord 
of Water, and both are attendants of Alexander. When the latter set 
forth to discover the waters of life they accompanied him but when 
they came to where two roads met, the king with a few attendants took 
one and the two brothers the other. At a wayside fountain they all 
roasted fish and flung a boneinto the water in which it came to life 
again as a fish. Both then drank of it and returned to tell the king 
of their discovery. He went back with them and finding the birds 
at the fountain featherless asked them the cause. They replied that 
as they had drank of the living water, they would not die till the 
Judgment Day, but having eaten and drunk all that they were destined 
to consume they were doomed to live on in that condition. Alexander 
abstained from drinking of the fountain lest the same fate should 
befall him. But the two brothers who had drunk of its water prayed 
for such dignities as would enable them two live in comfort till the 
last day. In response God bestowed upon the Khwaja the control 
over water and upon [lids power over the daily changes in the market 
rates for grain and the guidance of lost travellers. 


The Moslims usually confound Khizr with Phineas, Elias and St, 
George, saying that by metempsychosis his soul passed through all 
three. Others say he was Balya ibn Maikdén, a contemporary of Faridan, 
B. C. 800, and that he lived in the time of Masa. Others again that he 
was a general of Alexander and a nephew of Abraham, who guided Moses 
and Israel in their passage of the Red Sea, and led Alexander to the 
Water of Life in the Zulm&t or Darkness.* Khizr is believed to be 


1P, N,Q, II, § 3. 

2 A Zinda Pfr is also one who is recognized asa saint even in his lifetime. Thus the 
Shaikh, Sadr-nd-D{n, the founder of the Méler Kotla family was so accounted, . 

8Crooke gives a version of this legend current in Subdrqupur and points out its reson 
blance to the rale of the cunning of the devil and of secret Jud zmouts of God in tre Gesta 
Romanorum, \xxx, the origin of Parnell’s Hermit’: N. I. N.Q., [V., § 339. | wil 

4 For the ten meanias of the phrase khasra-i-daman or ‘green of vegetation’, see ne i 
berforce Clarke, Dfodn-i- /{é4z, I, p. 149. They include the world, alcheviy, & ae 
woman of unworthy origin, one possessed of unusual power of miracles, unlawfal wealth &c- 
Of. also pp. 198-9 and 211, 
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concealed like Muhammad Baqit who is still alive and a wanderer over 
the earth. A section of the Syrian Ismailites is called Khizrawi, owing 
to its extraordinary veneration for the prophet Elids. 


In Jalalpur Jattan in Gujrat a script called Khizri is well known. 
The writers say that Khwaja Khizr taught their forefathers the art of 
writing. 


The Khizri gate of Lahore city is so named pecause it was the 
river-gate when the R&vi flowed under the fort. 


Khw4ja Khizr surpassed even Moses in learning, Once ‘when 
the latter went to see him the Khwaja took a plank out of a boat 
and disabled it. Then he killed a handsome boy anda third time he, 
with Moses’ assistance, repaired a ruined house-wall without being 
asked by any one todo so. He accounted to Moses for his deeds 
by pointing out that the boat belonged to an erphan and was about to 
be seized by wu oppressive governor, that the bey whom he had killed 
was of bad charactes, and that under the ruined wall lay a buried 
treasure which kelonged to sume poor boys, and that its fall would 
have obliterated the marks which indicated its place of concealment, 


Another story about his patronage of learning says that 
Hazrat Imém Ghazéli was devoted to learning but being very puur 
could not devote his whole time to it. Once Khwéja Khizr appeared 
in a dream and bade him open his mouth so that the Khwéja might. put 
salvation in it and so enable him to imbibe all the sciences at once. 
But Im4ém Ghazéli said that knowledge so won would be useless because 
it would have cost him nothing and so ne would not appreciate it. 
Khwaja Khizr then gave him some casks of oil to enable him to 
proseente his studies. 


Khwéja Khizr' has various names, such as Khwéja Khésa 
Durminda, Dumindo Jinda Pir,* and, in Chamba, Bir Batél 


As Dumindo he appears to be confused, or identioal, with Shaikh 
Dindu, an effigy of cloth stuffed with straw which is used as a 
charm against rain.* 


Khwaja Khizr is often identified wit Mihtar Ilyas (Elias), but tine 
latter is the patriarch who presides over jungles to guide tr ‘ers 
who lose their way, while the Khw4ja is the tutelary saint {lors 
and buatmen.* 


In popular lithographs Khw&ja Khize appears as an old man 
standing on a fish, and he is named indifferently Khwéja Sabi. Sir 
o1 Gurd. He is reverenced by ul! classes, both Hindu snd Mubammadan, 
hut more especially by the Jhinwars, Malléhe and all whose occupation 
is connected with water iu any form.’ Persons travelling by river 


» The Mutawakkil-¢-db of the Persians. 

7P.N.Q., I, § 886. 

® 15. 1, § 9Bo. 

«1b. IIL, § 7. 

* Bveo spparently dyers aud dhodis, a8 in the United Provinces, 
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or sea, und those Jescending into a well will propitiate him. Parched 
gram is distributed and lights placed in wells in his honour. On Thurs- 
days the low castes place ekmukha lamps on his shrines. 


Not only is Khizr worshipped when a boat is about to sail, but he ig 
propitiated when a river is low or threatens to wash away land. Thus 
in Montgomery vows (4as¢sa) and sacrifices are made to rivers, but in 
his name by Muhammadans who offer wheat porridge mixed with guy, 
while Hindus offer chuirma, park of which is thrown into the river, They 
eat what remains themselves, but Muhmmadans give what remains of their 
offering to the poor.t Whera village is in danger from a river the 
hea:'lman offers it a rupeo and cocoanut, He stands in the water and if 
it rise higher enough to take the water out of his hand it is believed the 
river will recede. Sometimes 7 handfuls of boiled wheat and sugar are 
thrown into the stream or a male buffalo, ram or horse (with its saddle) 
is cast in with its right ear bored.? 


Ladhar Babé is said to be or have been a sddhu in Jbang whose 
followers affect Khwaja Khizy. 


In order to procure sons Hindus will place lamps made of dough 
on the platform of a well and light them every night. They also clean 
the platform in the early morning. This is all done to please the 
Khwaja, who 1s a lord of fertility. 


Khwaja’s relish being the fish, Hindus regard a pair of fish, male 
and female, painted, facing each other, over a doorway as a good omen.‘ 

Khwaja Khizr is invoked, with Sh4h Madar, in a charm for 
headache.® 

rie! he haunts bazars early in the morning and fixes the prices 
for the day. In his matutinal wanderings he also blesses white 
articles of food and obviates the effects of the evil-eye, to which they 
are peculiarly subject. This, however, is a purely Muhammadan view 
as Hindus think that such articles, when so affected, cannot be digested.’ 


One of the finds on a Persian-wheel is called Khwaja Khizr’s 
ghora (Kbijr Khwaja-da-ghora) and when a new mahi’ is put on, it is 
fed with grass. It follows the rer, or thick cross-piece which keeps the 
two wheels apart. The find and ghora are tied on the next rert by 
the string. ‘his is done by both Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
belief is that so long as the Khwadja’s steed is with the rope it will 
move, just as a carriage is drawn by a horse. When a person 1s stand- 
ing at or near a well he is sometimes adjured thus :—Hun tust Kitjr 
Kiwdja de ute khatote ho, hun sach bolna. “Now you are standing on 
Khw4ja Khizr, now speak the truth”. . 


_ Khwéja Khizr is also said by Muhammadans to have found and 
drunk of the fountain of eternal life. 


3 Montgomery S. R., p. 85, 

aN. IN. Q., 1, § 20. 

8I.N.Q,1V, § 277. re 

4Sh’a Muham:adans often have a similar design painted over the doorway, but if dogs 
not appear to refer to Khwéja Khizr: I. N. Q., 1V, § 276. 

*1.N Q, IV, § 113, 

ane §§ 25 and 26 4 ie aaues igi 

e mahi is the rim, joined by cross-piecos (rep, diminutive reyi) to tho 66 

between Which the wheel woke nr oe ne 
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By Hindus the Khw&ja is no doubt reverenced, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that he isequated to Varuna. As such he 
is specially affected in Asanj and K4tak (September-October) by Hindu 
ladies who light lamps on tanks, wells and streams every morning and 
evening. 


Hindu water-carriers sacrifice a goat or sheep to Khizr every 2nd or 
3rd year in the rainy season, and cook its flesh at home, roasting the 
liver, and, wrapping up its four feet and head in the skin, go to the river 
with some kinsmen beating drums. Having made a small boat ot reed 
or straw, they put in it a lamp of wheat flour with four wicks, a roll of 
betel leaf and a wreath of jasmine. Those present then bow down, drop 
pice one by one in the boat, and let it float away, but not before they have 
taken out all the pice save two. Then they make for home, after 
flinging the feet, head and skin of the goat into the river. When the 
boat has floated away, they feast their relatives, /agirs and the conjurers 
called Malangs, and distribute sweetmeats bought with the pice taken 
out of the boat. This is called a goat sacrifice to Khizr,! 


When Hicdu water-carriers sink a well, they also sacrifice a goat 
to Khizr, and give a feast of its cooked meat to relatives and /agirs 
with genuflexions to the fmound of the well. 


Water-carriers, both Hindu and Musalmén, at every harvest, 
cook 54 aers of porridge and go to a well, throw small portions of it 
thrice into the water and distribute the rest among children, Hindus 
on a Sunday and Musalmdns on a Thursday. 


The first day that a farmer uses his well, he also gives 5} sers of 
porridge, but now-a-days most Musalm4ns do not do this, and those 
who do, cast some of it into the well in three lots, giving the rest to 
small children—like the water-carriers. Most Musalmans on the first 
Thursday of the new moon cook 5} serfs of porridge and distribute it as 
Assorted above. 


When a boat is caught in a storm its passengers vow to oifer 
porridge to Khwaja Khizx, if they reach the shore. 


Among Musalméns who do not observe the pardah system, when a 
child is one month and ten days old, its mother bathes, puts on 
new clothes and putting on her head a couple of pots filled with boiled 
wheat or maize goes toa well and performs the ceremony mentioned 
above. She ther fills the pots with water and returns home. 


If a water-carrier gets praise he offers porridge to Khizr. Oarsemen 
also sacrifice a goat, or offer cooked porridge to him, and Hindu water- 
carriers regatd him as a living prophet. 


When a Persian wheel at work utters a shriek (44) unusually 
loud it is considered an evil omen and to avert disaster the owner will 
sacrifice a sheep or goat and emear the blood on the pivots of the gear. 


+ This rite ie said to be observed in Dera Gh4zi Khén, especially on Thursday evenings 
Bhédon, The feast of boats is held in honour of Khizr, 
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THs oULT or SAKHI SaRWAR SULTAN. 


Sir Edward Maclagan, whose description of the Sulténifs or follow. 
ers of Sakhi Sarwar, has been reproduced in Vol. III, pp 4365-7, 
appears to have accepted the theory that Sakhi Sarwar was a. historical 
personage, and the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is thus described by him :— 


First and foremost is the following of the great sa‘at Sultén Sakhi 
Sarwar. No one knows exactly when Sultdn lived. Sir venzil Ibbet- 
son places him in the 12th century and Major Temple in the 13th; 
while there are accounts in the Sékhis of the Sikhs which represent him 
as « contemporary of Guri Nén&k, and as having presented a water- 
melon to him. Whatever the exact time of his birth and death, Sultén 
was practically one of the class of Musalmén saints, such as Bahé-ud-Din 
and Shams Tabriz who settled down and practised austerities in the 
country round Multan. Sakhi Sarwar Sultan, also known as Lakhdéta 
or the Giver of Likhs, Laldnwdla, or He of the Rubies, and Ruhidnwala 
or He of the Hills, was the son of one Zainulébidin, and his real name 
was Sayyid Ahmad. Of his life there is little to tell but a mass of 
legends. 


“ Hazrat Zainulabdin”’, it is said, “had two sons,—one was Saidi 
Abmad, afterwards known as Sakhf Sarwar, the otber was Khén-Dod,? 
who died at Baghdid, and was no$ famons. There is ashrine to him 
between Dera Ghézi Khéo and Sakhi Sarwar, at a place called Vador. 
Saidi Ahmad studied at Lahore, and from there went to Dhaunkal, near 
Wazirébad,in Gujrdnwaéla. Whilst at Dhaunkal he saw a mare, the pro- 
perty of a carpenter, and asked the carpenter for it. The carpenter denied 
having a mare, whereupon Saidi Ahmad called to the mare, and it came 
up to him of its own accord clearing the Sulaimans by leaping tbrough 
the range. Saidi Ahmad then told the carpenter to sink a well, which he 
did, and the descendants of the carpenter are the guardians of the well, at 
which a fair is held every yearin June to Sakhi Sarwar’shonour.® After 
this Saidi Ahmad by hie father’s order, went to reside at the foot of the 
Sulaiman range, and settled at the place now called after him Short- 
ly after retiring into the desert, Saidi Ahmad performed another miracle. 
A camel belonging to acaravan, which was going from Khorasan to 
Delhi, broke its leg. The leader of the caravan applied tc Saidi Almad, 
who told him to retnrn to where he had left the camel, and he would 
find it eound. The merchant did as he was directed and was rewarded 
by finding his camel recovered. On arriving at Delhi, the merchant 
published the miracle, and the emperor heard of it. The emperor, 
anxious to enquire into the miracle, sent for the camel and had it killed. 

1 The Sulténfareturn themselves at the Census under such terme as the following : Sar- 
varia : Sultddia Sultén wa Nev{ : Sewak Sultdui: Sanéthan Dharm Serwaria : Sekbi Sewaks 
Hindu Sultiui: Sarwaria Salt4nia :, Nigdhia : Sultdn-pir(as : Sarwar Sakhi : Sovak Bekbi 
Sarwar: Sarwar Sigett Lakh Datd: Sulténi Rémrée: Sarwar-panthi: Sakbi Soltenit 
Chela Sultan: Wimddeia Sulténia: Gurd Sultéuia: Nigéhe Pir: Dbaunkel Sewak 
Khwéje Sarwar; Lé62ils, end «0 on, 

* Dhond or Dhoda, Calcutta Review, XXIII, 1851, p. 271, or 8.C. R., VIL, Pp. 808. 


* The local legend at Dbaunkal is that the well is due to Sakhi Sarwar having aN 
his staff on the ground when thirsty. Its waters are said to be good for leprosy, ib the 
village is much Launted by lepers. The offerings at the Dhaunkal shrine are share : a fe 
ownars of the twenty-one welle, and the transfer of a well carmes with it o trans oe ‘ 
share in the offerings. SakdiNerwar orderdd a bull to be milked at Sodhra in Gujré 
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The leg was examined and found to have been mended with rivets 
'The emperor convicced of the miracle sent four mule-loade of money to 
Saidi Ahmad, and told him to build himself a bouse. Sakhi Sarwar’s 
shrine was built with this money, One Gannn, of Multé4n, now gave 
his dsughter in marriage to Said: Ahmad, who had miraculously Caused 
two sons to be born to him. Ganuu endowed his daughter with all his 
property and it was for the generosity in distributing this property to 
the poor that Saidi Ahmad obtained the name of Sakhi Sarwar, or the 
bountiful lord or chief. Sakhi Sarwar now visited Baghddd. On his 
return he was accompanied by three disciples, whose tombs are shown 
on a low hill near Sakhi Sarwar”.! 

A local account says that the sbrine was built by the king of 
Delhi and the footsteps by Diwéns Lakhpat Ré4i and Jaspat R&i of 
Lahore. Temple identifies the former with the Diwin killed by the 
famous Sikh leader Jassa Singh Abliwélia in 1743: Calcutta Review, 
Ixxiii, 1881, p. 254. Another account of the saint, supplied to Major 
Temple by a munsht from Lahore, runs as follows :— 

“The father of Sayyid Ahmad, surnamed Sakhi Sarwar, was one 
Sayyid Zainulabidia who migrated to India from Baghdad in 520 
A. H., or 1126 A. D., and settled at Shihkot, in the Jhang District, 
where he married ’Aesha, the daught:r of a village headman, named 
Piré, a Khokhar. By ’Aesha he bad a son, Sayyid Ahmad, afterwards 
the great saint known as Sakhi Sarwar. Sayyid Ahmad was much ill- 
treated by his own people in his youth, and on the death of his father 
left India in 535 A. H. or 1140 A. D., and went to Baghdéd, where he 
obtained the gift of prophecy (Ahila fut) from the saints Ghaunsu’l 
Azam, Shaikh Shahéb-ud-Din Suharwardi and Kbwéja Maudid Chighti. 
(Ghaunsul ’Azam is Abdul Qadir Jiéni, who flourished at Baghdéd 
in 10°8-1166 A.D. Shaikh Shahob-du-Dia Saharwardi flourished at 
Baghdad in 1145-1234 A.D. Knwaja Mauddd Chishti died in 1150 A. D. 
This tradition is therefore fairly correct as to chronology.) After dwel- 
ling at Baghdad for some time, Sakhi Sarwar returned to his native 
land and dwelt at Dhauakal, in the Gujranwala District, for a time, 
He then went to Multan, the governor of which gave hin his daughter 
Bai in marriage. Here he also married another woman, the daughter of 
one Sayyid Abdur Razzaq. He next visited Lahore, where he obtained 
proficiency in seoular knowledge under Sayyid Ishéq (this is an 
anachronism, as Mauléna Sayyid Ish’gq was born at Uch, in the 
Bahéwalpur State, and studied under his uncle Sayyid Sadru’ddin Rajd 
Kattal at Saharanpur, where he died in 1460 A. D.), and finally return. 
ed to Shéhkot, where he settled. Here he became famous as a worker 
of miracles, .nd obtained many followers, which excited the envy of his 
relatives, who determined to put him to death. But the saint, having 
heard of their intention, fled into the desert and settled at Nigaha, in 
the Dera Ghazi Khén District, in company with Sayyid ’?Abdal Ghani, 
his brother, B4i, his wife, and Sayyid Sardj ud Din, bis son. His family, 
however, followed him, and falling upon him in ‘large numbers, slew him 
and his companions at Nigdba in 570 A. H. or 1174 A.D. The saint 
was buried on the spot, and there his shrine stands to this day.’’? 


1 Dora Ghazi Khin Gusetteer, p. 39. . . 
® Punjab: Notes and Queries. ILI, § 154, The remarks in brackets are by Major (now 


Colonel Bir) Richard Temple. 
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The shrine of Sakh¢ Sarwar.—The above may be taken as repree 
senting roughly the outlines of a legendary life round which numberlesg 
additional tales have gradually collected. Those who would know, for 
instance, how he raised a boy from the dead for Déni Jatti, how he 
used Bhairon as his meszenger, how Isa Bania in the time of Aurangzeb 
built him a temple, and so on, will find all they want in the interestin 
Legends of the Punjab published by Major Temple. There is little 
enough of history in all this, and the main fact we can determine ig 
that for some reason or other the caint fixed on Nigaha, in the Dera 
Gh4zi Khan District, at the edge of the Sulaim4én mountaing, ag hig 
residence, ‘ the last place’, it has been said, ‘that any one with the 
least regard for his personal comfort would choose as an abode’, The 
present shrine at Nigdha is built on the high banks of a hill stream, 
and a handsome flight of steps made at the expense of two merchants 
from Lahore leads up from the bed ef the stream tothe shrine, The 
buildings of the shrine consist of Sakhi Sarwar’s tomb on the west and a 
shrine to Baba Nanak on the north-west. On the east is an apartment 
containing the stool and spinning wheel of Mai ‘ Aeshén, Sakhi Sarway’s 
mother. Near this is a thdkurdwdra, and in another apartment is an 
image of Bhairon who appears in the legends as the saint’s messenger. 
There is clearly some close connection between the worship of 
Bhairon and this cult, even Bbai Pheru (wuose wite was Devi), the 
numen in the small whirl-winds so common in the Punjab, is represented 
as a disciple of Sult4n Sarwar. The shrine is approached by a defile, at 
whose entrance is a cliff some 80 feet high, called the robber’s leap 
(chor-t-tup), because a thief when pursued threw himself over it, vowing 
if he survived to sacrifice a sable heifer to the saint. He escaped un- 
scathed.1 To the west of the out-houses and within the shrine enclosure 
are two dead trees (a jd] and a #auda) said to have sprung from the pega 
which were used for the head and heel ropes of Kakki, the saint’s mare. 
Behind the shrine are the dwellings of his son Rau’ddin? and his 
brother Dhodha. To the west near the shrine, but away from it, are the 
tombs of Nir and Ish&q, two of his companions; and similarly to the 
east are two more tombs to his comrades, Ali and Usman. The tomb 
presents a peculiar mixture cf Muhammadan and Hindu architecture. 
In 1883 it was destroyed by fire, and two rubies presented by Nudir Shah 
and some valuable jewels presented by Sultén Zamain Shah were con- 
sumed or lost. Since then the shrine has been rebuilt.® 


“The present guardians of the Sakhi Sarwar shrine,”’ according to 
the Gasettecr, “are the descendants of the three servants of Gannu 
who attached themselves to Sakhi Sarwar. They were Kélang, Kéhin 
and Shekh. Sakbhi Sarwar limited the number of the descendants of 


1 Here we havea legend which reminds us of the Bhairawa Jhawp, the ciiff at 
Kidérnéth in Kuméun whence pilgrims used to precipitat- themselves as au offering to 
Biva, and of the somewhat similar Bihunia rites on the Suttej at which men of le low 
Beda or ‘sheep’ caste are lowered ou ropos dcwn a precipice in honour of Maha.ev, 


2 But he was aleo callid Riva and the sacred grove of plum-trees (der#) near ® we 
in the neighbourhood of Nigéla is eaid to have been planted by bim: Cale, Rev. 1 
p. 271,0r S.C. R., VII, p. 308, 


er 5 ae Dera Ghézi Khén Gasetteer, p, 40; and Punjab Notes and Queries, 1, § 999, 
, a, 
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these three men to 1650! which nomber has heen atr 


* ictly observed ever 
since. The number is thus distributed :— TE anes 


Descendants of Kilang .., a 750 
Descendants of Kahin... sas 600 
Descendants of Shaikh ... se 200 


" All the offerings made at the shrine are divided into 1650 shares 
and it is said to be a fact that there are never more nor less than 1650 
mujdwars or descendants of the three original keepers of the shrine. 
This number includes women and children. It is not however 
a fact that there are not more nor less than 1650 musdwars as was 
ascertained when the village pedigree title deed was prepared. The 
mujéwars are all equal, and an infant gets the same share of the pro- 
ceeds of the shrine a3 an adalt. The mujdwars, after the annual fair 
which is held in April, almost all disperse over the Punjab as pilgrim 
hunters It is only at the great annual fair that the treasure box of 
the shrine is dpened and its contents distributed. ‘Throughout the year 
the shrine is the resort of mendicants and devotees, but the mendicants 
usually receive nothing more substantial from the shrine than an order 
upon some worshipper of the saint given under the seal of the shrine. 
This order, when presented, is paid or not according to the respect in 
which the shrine is held by the presentee. When Mr. Bull, the 
Assistant Secretary to the Lahore Municipality, was attacked by a 
fanatic, an order from the Sakhi Sarwar muzdwars was found upon his 
avsailant. This at firet gave rise toa suspicion that the guardians of 
the shrine were in some way implicated in the murder. The order had 
however been granted fetal y in the ordinary course ”’. 


Pelarimages to Sakht Sarwar—The pilgrimages to the shrine 
from the centre of the province are a special feature of the cult of 
Sultén, which are worth mentioning, aud in the early months of the 
year there are continual streams of pilgrims of all creeds —Hindu, Sikh 
and Musalm4n—pouriny towards Nig&éha. [ cannot do better than 
tee Mr. Purser’s account of the pilgrimages made from the Jullundur 

istrict :— 


“The company of pilgrims ”, he writes, “is called sang and their 
encampment chaukt. Tho main route is through the following villages :— 
Hansrun, Mukandpur, Kuleta or Barapind, Bopdrae (Phillaur), Rarka 
Kalan, Bandala, Jandiéla, Bopdrée (Nakodar), Kh4npur, and thence to 
Sulténpur. Along this route the sang, which is originally formed by 
pilgrims from Garhshankar, in the Hoshiarpur District, is joined by 
detachments from the districts to the south of the Sutlej and from the 
lower half of the Jullundur District. It is known by the special name 
of K4likamlf, because so many of the pilgrims have black blankets? to 

* Avo her account says that afcer the burial of Sakhi Sarwar three persons, Golra, a 
lepex, Hibrat Nigéhi, a blind man, and Ahmad Kbén, Afghd4n, an impotent man, came to 
the shrine and were cured of their respective infirmities. From these are descended the 
Present mujdwars, who are divided i.to three classes,—Kdlang, Mauhan and Shaikh. 
The number of descendants is said to be 1350 and by a miracle of tho saint never ta 
alter; but this is not true, ae all the mujdwars claim an equal share in the anoual profits 
rr re number can be ascertained at any time, See Punjab Notes and QYuertes, 

, 6, 
* Black is the colour of Shiv: F. A, B. 
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protect them from the cold. Another route is by Adampur, Jullundur, 
Kapdrthala and Wairow8l, which is taken by pilgrims from the north 
of the Do&b Those from about Kartérpur assemble tkere and proceed 
to Kapirthala, On the road these people sleep on the ground, and do 
not wash their heads or clothes till the pilgrimage is accomplished, and 
the more devout remain unwashed till their return home. The pilgrime 
are personally conducted by the Bharé{s, and call each other pfr didi or 
ph bhatn (brother in the saint o1 sister in the saint). Ibbetson 
says is is probably from this latter circumstance the Bharffs derive their 
name (Pir Bhra or ‘Saint Brothers’). People who cannot undertake 
the pilgrimage usually go to one of the chaukés, or, if they oannot 
manage that, to any other village, for a night. Ifthey cannot go any 
where, they sleep at home at least one night on the ground, as a sub- 
stitute for the complete pilzrimage. A pilgrimage to Nigéha is com- 
monly made with the object of obtaining some desired blessing from the 
saint, or in fulfilment of a vow. The pilgrims have a local self govern. 
ment of their own on the road. Leaders from Chakchela and Kangchela 
(Kang Kalén) in the Nakodar tahsil attach themselves to the southern 
band, and bold an assembly called déwdn every evening in which they 
administer justice, and are assisted by assessors from Bilga, Jandiila, 
Barfpind, and other villages There is much rivalry between the 
Kangchela, and Chakchela leaders, but the latter hold the supremacy ”’ 


There are other shrines of this saint, and in fact almost every village 
in the Central Punjab contains one. But the most celebrated are 
those connected with the annual fair at Dhaunkal in Gajrénwd4la, the 
Jhanda mela at Peshdwar, and the Kadmon-k4-mela in Andrkali at 
Lahore. At Dhonkal, Sultén had taken up his abode and procured a 
Miraculous stream of water. His house was in the time of Shah Jahin 
turned into a mosque and the well was much improved and beautified. 
The fair here, which lasts fora month in June and July, is attended by 
some 200,000 people, who drink the sacred water and take away fans 
and sprigs of meknd: as mementos of their visit. The Jhanda mela in 
Pesbéwar is of less importance; it takes place in the first or second 
Monday in Maggar, and the festival is put off if there is rain. The 
mela is in commeinoration of the death of Sakhi Sarwar, and has its 
name from the flags exhibited there by the fagfrs. The Kadmon-ké- 
mela, in An4rkali, is held at the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar near the. Police 
théna, on the first Monday after the new moon in February. Offerings 
are made on the tomb, and a certain class of musicians, called dho/ts, 


take young children who are presented at the tomb and dance about 
with them.) 


A typical shrine of Sakhi Sarwar is that at Mogu. It is called 
Nagéha Pir, and was founded in 1869 S. by a Patiéla man. It contains 
no image but has a chabiétra or platform, The pujéri is a Khatri and 
succession follows natural relationship. Fairs are held on the 8 Thursdays 


+ At Méler Kotla the Nigéha falr ie held onthe first Thursday of Poh. It isa copy 
of that held at Mult4::. The Dhani fair is held on the first two Tuesdays of Poh. The 
Bharéfs light a dfwa ata place to which both Hindus and Mubammadana go aod offor 
bread and grain. Next day they etart for Méri where the sbrine of Gug4 Pfr is situated. 
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of Chet and Asauj, when otterings of cash and chirt are made to the 
shrine. Another shrine of Sakhi Sarwar is at Nagdh, where a fair is 
held on the light Thursday of Ph&gan. It contains a place which is 
worshipped. It was founded some 200 years ago by the Sirdér of 
Mansa. When subjected to severe trials they were bidden in-a vision to 
go to Moga and there build a temple. So they constructed this shrine 
and all Hindus and Muhammadans in this part are its votaries, offering 
it grain at each harvest. It also has a ehhibél where the poor travellers 
drink water. At the fair visitors are fed free. A Brahman is employed 
as pufdre. 


The Bh4dla fair in Ludhidna is held at the khénqéh of Sakhi Sar- 
war at that village on the lst Thursday of the light half of Jeth. Inside 
it is a cenotaph of Sakhi Sarwar. People attending the fair cook a huge 
rot, whioh, after presentatiou to the Ahdngdéh, they divide with the poor, 
The management of the chdngéh vests in the Ghamman Jéts and 
Bharfis of the place and they divide the offerings in equal shares. 


The cult of Lakhdéta or ‘the Bountiful’ is found in Chamba, in 
which etate it is recognised as the same as that of Sakhi Sarwar Sultdn. 
His shrines in the hills are resorted to by both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
In most cases the incumbents of his temples, astidns or mandars, are 
Mnhammadans (mujdéwars), but at Bari in pargana Chanju the pujdra 
is a Billu Brahman, and at Phurla in Himgari the pujdra or mujdwar is 
a Rathi and the chela a Mnubatnmadan. These offices appear to be 
always hereditary. Wrestling matches—called chhinj and associated 
with the Lakhdata cult—are held yearly in every pargana of Churéh and 
in some parganas of the Sadr wrzdrat, as well aa in the Bhattiydét. No 
satisfactory explanation of this association is forthcoming. 


There isa khdngéh 1 Sakhi Sarwar at N4han, and his cult 
is spread beyond the Punjab. In Saharanpur he is worshipped by 
a seot of Jogfs called Far Yai' (ate), who are initiated by their clansmen 
at the age of 10 or 12, ‘The ceremony of initiation is said to be simple, 
for the parents of the boy merely place some sweets before the Jogi who 
is their religious guide, and the latter offers them to the saint, after 
which they.are eaten by the Jogis present. The bov then learns the 
song which describes the attempt to convert a bride to Sikhism and its 
consequences, for Sakhi Sarwar commanded Bhairon to punish the evil- 
doers, who at once became lepers and blind, but they were cured again at 
the bride’s intercession. Yet there is no real hostility at present be- 
tween Sikhism and this sect, and a case has been known of a gift of land 
being made by a Sikh Jét? to the shrine at Nigdha, 


_ In the east of the Punjab, at least, the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is pe- 
culiarly favoured by women, which is consistent with ita connection 
with Bhairava, the earth being the emblem of fertility, and this again 


1 North Indian Notes and Queries, 1V, § 00, 


* The orthodoxy of his Sikhism may be debateable: Temple, Cale, Review, 1981, 
P. 255, or 8. C, R., VII, p. 292, speake of Déni asa Sikh, but she is merely called a Jatti, 
sota Sikh in the poem of Sakshi Sarwar and Ddat Jaffi Legends, I, p. 66 ff. Possibly 
the Handéli sect of the Sikhs was more in syupathy with the sulténis sad. Temple 
identifies the ‘city of tho guri' in the poem with Jandiéle the head-quarters of that sect, 
but by city of the gurd ‘ Nigéha iteelf may conceivably be meant’. 
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is in accord with the somewhat Paphian rites observed at the shrine itself. 
Further the theory that the worship is really one of the earth-god would 
account for its being essentially the culé of the Jat peasantry. In the 
legend of DAni the Jatti the saint bestows a son on her after 12 yearg 
of childless marriage in response to a vow. She breaks her vow but the 
boy is restored to life by the saint.t At Multén hie followers eat 
all the kids of the flock, Lut he takes the bones and skins, puts them in a 
heap and restores them to life by prayer.? He makes tho wild oak 
(psté) fruit in the midst of winter at the request of Kakkt, hie mare, for 
the support of the followers in the jungle.? 


The cauldrons of Sakhi Sarwar recall those mentioned in the account 
of Sikhism below and in the legends of Dam above. 5 


One is called man, the other Jangar. The former holds 8 mans of 
gur (mollases), 5 of gh#, 20 of dalia (boiled wheat) and one of fruit edc.. 
Langar holds 3 mans of molasses, 2 of gh?, 8 of boiled wheat and 20 sers of 


fruit etc. Once a year, in May or June, both are filled and the cooked 
food distributed to the public. 


Qésim Shéh, father of. Naurang Shéb, whose shrine is in Dera Ghézi 
Khén, came there from Sindh. Naurang Sheh remained a devotee of 
Sakhi Sarwar for 12 years and became famous for his miracles. His 
descendants connect his pedigree with Hazrat ’ Ali. 


The Five Pirs.—In some parts of the country the Hindus are fond 
of representing themselves as followers of the Pan} Pir or Five Saints. 
Who these five saints are is a matter which each worshipper decides 
according to his taste. Sometimes they are the five Pandavas; some- 
times they are the five holy personages of Shi’aism, viz. Muhammad, 
Fétima, Ali, Hasan and Husain; sometimes they are a selection of Mu- 
salm4n saints, as Khw4ja Qutb ud-Din, Khwaja Mu’ain-ud-Din Chishti, 
Shaikh Nizém-ud-Din Aulia, Nasfr-ud-Din Abu’! Khair, and Sultén Nasfr- 
ad-Din Mahmdd or as Khwaja Khizr, Said Jal4l, Zakaria, L4l Shahb4z and 
Farid Shakarganj. The Bhattfs of the Gujranwéla District will tell you 
that the five saints are Shaikh Samail, Shah Daulat, Shaikh Fateh Ali, 
Pir Fateh Kh4n and Shah MurAd, all patrons of the Bhatti race ; and 
each tribe will have its own selection. In the centre and west of the 
province, however, we meet with queer admixtures of Hindu and 
Musalmfn objects of worship, The same list will contain Sultan, Devi, 
the Guré, Kiw4ja and Giga Pir; or (as in Ludhifna) Khwaja Khizr, 
Durga Devi, Vishnu, Sakhi Sarwar and Gurd Gobind Singh; or (as 1m 
Simla) Giga Pir, Bélaknéth, Thékur, Sakhi Sarwar and Shiv. The five 
saints are in fact any five personages the worshipper likes to mention ; 
and the fact that a man describes himself as a Panjpfria implies generally 
that he is indifferent as to the saints whom he worships and is probably 
a man of the lower orders. Panjpirias are found all over the province 
from Muzaffargarh to Delhi, and there isa place in the Shéhpur Dis- 
trict, 10 miles south of Séhfw4l, where a large fair is held every year 
in honour of the Panjpir. Some persons, wishing te be more specific, 
declare themselves to be followers of the Chahér Pir or Four Saints; by 


1 Calc, Review, 188), p. 254, or 8, C. B,, VII, p. 221. 
> Ib., p. 278, or S.C. B., VII, p. 310. 
. %., Ppp. 268, 278, or 8, Cc. R., Vil Pp. 306, 809. 
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this is generally implied the four friends of the Prophet, whose admirers 
are found both among Musalm4ns and Hindus. 


The khéngéh of the Panj Pir at Abohar is not covered with a roof. 
The fair is held annually on the 16th Hér. Few people attend it, most- 
ly Madéri, Naushéhieto, Tradition saya that nearly 900 years ago. 
Abobar was ruled by R4j& Aya Chand who had an only daughter. On 
his death hed he expressed deep regret that he had no sou, to go to the 
Panj Piran at Uch in Babdwalpur and mount the horses there, His 
daughter courageously assured him that she would go and fetch the 
horses from Uch. So accompanied by a small band she went there aud 
carried off the horses of the Panj Pir. They came after her and begged 
her to return them, but she refused and so they had to wait in patience 
for their return. The Pir’s wives being tired of waiting followed their 
husbands to Abohar where with their beloved spouses they breathed 
their last, cursing the lady and the place. Before long their prophecy 
was fulfilled and the place became a desert. The five Pirs were interred 
at a place in the village and near them the remains of their wives. The 
shrine contains the tombe of the 5 Pirs and thosw of their 5 wives, which 
are surrounded by a brick wall, but have oo roof. The administration 
of the khdngdh is carried on by two Musalmén fagira, caste Lad 
They keep it clean and light a lamp in the evening. 

1 See Templo’s Legends of the Punjab, UH, p. 872. See also an exhaustive account 
of the Panj Pir of the United Provinces in North Indian Notes and Querées, II, § 10, and 
subsequent numbera, 
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RELIGION OF TUB DOMINANT TRIBES OF KURRAM, ¢.9. THR Tovar, 
ZAIMUSHT AND BANGASH. 


The Turfs are all Shi’as. The Bangash of Lower Kurram are al] 
Sunnis, but those of Upper Kurram, with the exception of the Bushera 
and Dandar Bangash, are also Shi’as. Taking the numbers of the 
Bangash of Lower and Upper Kurram into consideration the proportion 
of Shi’as to Sunnis among the Bangash may be putat 3 to] The menial 
olasses of course accept the religion of their patrons. Even some of the 
Jajie, who cross the border and become Aamsdyas of the Turis, adopt 
Shi’aism. The Zaimusht however are all Sunnis. 


Iméms are regarded as without sin, and it is believed that those 
who follow them will be saved in the world to come. The Iméme 
it is believed, will, on the day of resurrection, intercede for those whe 
believed in them and have followed their directions. The Imém J4far 
Sadfq is supposed to be the most learned of the Imams, and his teaching 
in religious matters is commonly observed. The Sunni Bangash and 
Zaimusht are all followers of Imam Numan who is called Abu Hanjffai 
There is no difference in belief between the Turi and Shi’a Bangash, 
but one point is worth noticing. The Bakar Khel branch of the 
Shalozén Bangash do not believe in pirs as they do not regard the 
Sayyide and Qézis of Kurram as competent to impart religious instruc- 
tion. This is presumably because they are in the habit of constantly 
going to Karbala, and have to pass through Persia where they meet 
educated people ; doubtless other people from Kurram also go to 
Karbala, but they are in most cases altogether illiterate, and hence cannot 
easily grasp what they hear from educated people. The majority of 
the Shalozin Bangash can read and write, and hence they do not believe 
in pfrs and do not follow them like the other Turis, 


Almost every village in Kurram has a mul/dk. The children of 
the village go to him, and he gives them some religious teaching. The 
first duty of the mul/dh is to teach them the Qurdn in the orthodox 
way, with all the prayers that are recited in namdz. If any one wishes 
to go further with his spiritual education he reads other religious booke 
in which the praises of Hazrat Ali, Hasan, Hussain and other Im4ms 
are recorded. 


The Sunni Bangash and Zaimusht keep mulldha in their mosques. 
Their duty is to teach children the prayers that are used in the namds. 
Children whose parents place e higher value on education ure taught 
the Qurdx as well, and after finishing it some Persian and Arabic books 
also. Among the Sunnfs, ¢.c. the Zaimusht and Bangash, the mulléhs 

reach to the people when they get an opportunity, particularly on 
idays. They get no fixed remuneration, but each gets something at 
harvest from every one in the village. Among the Shi’as there is no 
preaching, but some of the Sayyids and other educated persons read books 
containing marssés and other eulogies of Ali, Hasan and Hussain to 
the people. A number of Turfs go to Tehrén for religious instruction. 

Amongst the Sunnfs the subject of these teachings is usually the 
praise of God and his Prophet Muhammad. Sometimes books contain- 
ing eulogies of saints, or on the laws and morals of Islém, are also read. 

1 Also called the Imém-i-Asam. : 
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These preachings often take place in mosques and when a nan dies the 
mulldh of the village, if he be educated, reads to the people. 


Amongst the Turfa and other Shi’as in Kurram there is nothing 
so important as the mdtam or ‘mourning’ for the sons of Ali. 
To it the month of Muharram is devoted as a whole, but the 
first 10 days of Muharram, called Ashtra by the Turfs, are observed 
as days of special mourning, Almost all the lurfs fast during these 
days, the more orthodox extending the period to 40 days, Mahfils 
or meetings are also ‘eld for the sake of lamentation, and they are 
attended both by men and women. At them Persian marssds or 
dirges are recited in a plaintive tone, while the bare-headed audience 
‘shed tears of sorrow. Breast-beating is not uncommon and sometimes 
the people go so far as to flagellate themselves with iron chains in a 
most cruel manner. Clothes are not changed during these 10 days and 
no rejoicings of any kind take pee Even Jaugbing is prohibited. 
Clothes dyed almos' black in indigo are worn for 10 days at least, 
Sherbat roade of sugar or gur is distributed among the poorand alms 
given in the name of Hussain. Volleys of curses are hurled at Yazid, 
his counsellors and ¢ompanions, and their faults and shortcomings are 
painted as black as possible. The 10th of Muharram is the climax as 
on that day Hussain is said to have been decapitated by Yazfd, This 
is called the Shah4dat Waroz or yaum-i-Shahédat (day of martyrdom), 
and on it a rauza (something like an effigy) made of coloured paper is 
taken to the cemetery, followed by a mourning crowd composed of men, 
women and children who beat their breasts and faces. A pit is then 
dug in the cemetery and the rausa formally interred in it with all the 
ceremonieg attending a funeral. 


On certain days of the other months, the Sayyids and other edu- 
cated people among the Shi’as read books containing marssas and eulogies 
of the Im4ms and the Charsdak Maaum. These books are usually read 
in the mdtamkhdnds and sometimes in the mosques. 


According to the teaching of the Sunnis, ¢.¢. the Zaimusht apd 
some of the Bangash, thew are four farz for every one, whether 
male or female, to observe, ves. namdz, fasting, 42) and sakdt. Namds 
is offered five times in the 24 hours of the night and day. Moreover, 
on certain days of the months some other prayers called safal are 
offered. There are four kinds of these prayers or samds, viz. fars, 
aunnat, wajib and mustahab. Farz and wajtb are supposed to have 
been prescribed by God and the sunnzt by the Prophet The mustahad 
were not prescribed, but are prayers offered without regard to time. 
The mustahab are also called nafal. 


The month of Ramzfn is generally observed as a fast, but the Dre- 
wandis observe it with great strictness, while the Midnmurid observe 
the Ashdra (in Muharram) as a fast more rigidly. Besides this, fasts are 
kept in other months but they are not farz. ay means to go to Mecca 
in the month of Zul-ha j. Zakdt means the paying of a yyth or 7th 
7 ts property to poor people not possessed of property worth more 

an Ra, 51. 


1In fact there are different rules for different articlee—oattle, graip, money, ora 
ments do. &o,, Zakdt is not paid to Sayyids, 


Festivals or 
mourning 
celebration. 


‘hrines. 
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The above four farz are all obeerved by the Shi’as, and in addition to 
this they haveto give a 3th of their income to poor Sayyids exclu- 
sively. This is called 4amas (a fifth). The Shi’as, moreover, consider a 
pilgrimage to Karbila an important thing. They do not regard it ag 
fare, but consider it to be a very urgent duty. 


Sunnfs offer prayers in a mosque, usually with an Imdm if they can 
manage to do so easily, whereas Shi’as offer their prayers alone. They 
say the presence of a learned man is highly desirable for prayers with an 
Im4m, but as they cannot find one they offer their prayers alone. Al- 
most every Shi’a keeps a piece of £44h-t-Karba'a upon which they place 
their foreheads when they offer their prayers. 


Amongst the Sunnis there are only two festivals, viz. the ’Jd- 
ul-Fitr and the’ /d-ud-Duha. The’Id-ul-Fitr is held in commemoration of 
the pleasure enjoyed after the month of Ramzan and the ’Id-ud-Duha 
in commemoration of the reconstruction of the building at Mecca foi 
which Ibréhim sacrificed his son ismail, 


The following are the days on which the Sunnfs observe mourning :— 
the Muharram, the Bara-wafat and the Shab-i-Qadr. In the Muharram 
they do not weep like the Shi’as, but abstain from pleasure and enjoy- 
ments. Itis useless to relate here how the mdétam in the month of Mu- 
harram came to be observed. There was a dispute and afterwards a 
battle between Hussain, son of Ali, and Yazid, sen of Muawiah, about the 
leadership of the Muslims at the time. and in that battle Hussain, with 
his relatives, was killed. 


The Bdra-wafht is observed by Shi’as on account of the Prophets 
illness. It is held on the 27th of the month of Safar. The Sunnis hold 
that on the 28rd Ramzén (Shab-i-Qadr) the Qurdéz descended to earth. 
The Shi’as observe the Shab-i-Qadr as the day on which Ibrahim was 
thrown into the furnace by the idolatrous king Nimrod for refusing to 
worship his idols, and was saved hy God. 


All these festivals and mournings are observed by the Shi’as, but 
besides this they observe other festivals and mournings too. The ’Id-ul- 
Ghadir is held on the 18th of Zul-haj in commemoration of Hazrat Ali’s 
election to the leadership of the Muslims. There is another ’Id called 
the ’Id-ul-Umr, which is held on the 3rd day before the Béra-wafét in 
Safar. The ’Id-ul-Umar is observed in commemoration of the killing of 
Umar, son of Katt4b, by Abu Lolo. Umar was the enemy of Ali. Hence 
it is a day of rejoicing to the Shi’as and of mourning to the Sunnis. 


The 20th of Safar is supposed to be the 40th day after Hussain’s 
death, and hence it is regarded as a day of mourning. The 25rd of Ramzén 


is regarded as the day on which Ali died and hence is also considered a 
day of mourning. 


The Turis of Kurram, as Shi’as, are great admirers of Ali and his 
descendants, and have a large number of Sayyid shrines (zedrats)! which 


‘The shrines roughly described as etdrats are really of three kinds— 
(#) a s1drat proper, where the saint Jics buried or ie reported to lie buried. 
(4) a mugqdm, where a eaint rested in his lifetime or where his body was tempo- 
rarily interred before removal to Karbala. 
(st) a khwdb, where visions of the Iméms and Saints have appeared to holy persons. 
The ceremony of ziydra# or visitation at the Prophet’s tomb at Medina is fully des- 
cribed by Burton. Za’irs or visitors are conducted by musawwir, The haf isquite di<- 
tinct, the observances differing in every respect : Burton,.4J-Madina J, pp, 805-6, 807, 809. 
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are held in profound veneration and periodicaliy visited. Boys are shaved 
at these sidrats for the first time aud vows are made. The principal 
are the following :— 


At Peiwar- - 
(1) Ali Mangula! s¢drat, visited by the Peiwaris on the two Ids, 


(2) Sayyid Mahméd ztdrat, visited by the Turfs of Peiwar on 
the 10th of Muharram. 


(8) Shah Mardaén: where a vision of Ali appeared—eee note 2 on 
page 579 tnfra. 

(4) Sika Rém zedrat on the summit of Sika RAm, the peak of 
the Sufed Koh or ‘White Mountain’ about 15,000 feet 
above sea level. It is held in high repute both by Hindus 
and Mubammadans, and is believed to be the resting 
place of a Sayyid recluse, by name Sdid Karam, who 
is said to have lived there for a long time and tended 
his flocks on the summit, which came to be known after 
him as the Said Karam (corrupted into Sika R4m) peak. 


Séid Karam had two brothers, Mander and Khush Karam, who 
lived and prayed on two other peaks called after them the 
Mander and Khush Kurram peaks, respectively. The Man- 
der peak is on the Afghén side of the border opposite Burki 
village and its shrine is visited by Jogis. The Khush 
Kurram (corruption of Khush Karam) peak being on the 
British side of the border in the south of the Kurram Valley 
above the Mukbil encampment of Ghozgarhi is visited by 
the Turis of Kurram. Both these peaks are studded with 
lofty deoddr trees and ever-green shrubs which the people 
ascribe to the numerous virtues of the holy men.’ 


At Shaloz4n— 
(1) Imém sidrat. 
(2) Sayyid Hasan. 
(8) Mfr Ibr&éhim or Mir Bim zidrat: see below. 
(4) Sh&éh Mir Sayyid Ahmad e¢érat. 
(5) B&bé Sh4h Gul cedrat. 


1 Mangula = hand-mark (of Ali cna stone). 

* Bot another Muhammadan legend makes the name Sika Rém a corruption of Khwéja 
Wasi Karam who is ssid to have been a saint in the days of the Mubammadan kings of the 
valley, He issaidto have gone tothe top of the mountain to avoid the notice of the people, 
It is said that Bfbi Badina was hie sister and a woman of pure morals. Khwaja Khuram 
(sic ) is said to be the brother of Khwéja Wasi Karam. He was leo a saint, The Hindu 
version, however, is that an Indian hermit of the name of Saki Rém or Sika Raw used to 
frequent the peak and pray in solitude to his Zeotae, and that the place was called Sika Rém 


after him. ' ec 

According to the Hindu legends Sika Ram went tothe top of the Sufed Koh, and 
by a stamp of his foot produced a tank called the Sika Rim Sar which they say exists. The 
Badina Sar is similarily. camed after Bibi Badina and the Khush Kharam Sar after Khwéja 
Khuram. Tt has been suggested that Sika Rém is a corruption of Sita Ram, a Hindo Réjé 
whose coins are fond everywhere in tho hills of Afghénistén. They are called S{ta Rémi. 
Both Taurfs and Batgash admit that Sika Rim was a Hinda, and had nothing to do with 
the Musalmdns, though some of the latter lay claim to him, 

As far ae can be ascertained nv manuscript histories of any of these shrines exist. The 


legends are said to have been handed down orally to the present day. 
xxx 
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At Maléna— 
Shéh Talab sédrat. 
At Zerin — 

(1) Shéh Sayyid Rami ssdrat. 

(2) Mfr Késim or Mast Mir Késim s#éra¢ is annually resorted 
to by the Malli Khel, Hamza Khel and Mustu Khel 
kuoh¢ (nomad) Turis, in the month of Safar and a regular 
fair is held.‘ Sheep and goats are also slaughtered ag 
offerings to the shrine. All. the people visiting the sédérat 
are fed by the Zerén Sayyids, who are said to have been 
ordered by the saint to do so. 

At Karm4in— 
(1) Shah Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam ssdérat: see below 
(2) Mir Karfm ssdrat. 

At Sadara— 
Abbis stérat, visited by Turi women. 


Children are shaved here and vows are made for gons. 


At Kharléchi— 
(1) Burqa-posh sédérat: see below. 
(2) Léla Gul ssdrat. 

At Nasti Kot— 


Dwalas (twelve) Iméms’ s#érat, said to be the resting-place of 
the 12 Iméms of the Shi'as. 


At Ahmadzai— 

(1) Tho stdraé of Mirak Shéh, a descendant of the 7th Im4m 
Misa Kazim. Mirak Sbh4h was the grandfather of the 
present Sayad Hanff Jin of Abmedzai. 

(2) Arab Shah sédrat, 

At Samir (Hassan Ali Qilla) — 

Hazrat Abb&s stdrat, visited by the Ghundi Khel on both the ’Ids 
and at the Muharram. Hazrat Abb4s is buried at 
Karbala. 


At Alizai— 
Sh&h Ishéq sé4rat, visited by Alizafs, Bagazafs, Hamza Khel and 
Masta Khel of Chaérdfwar. 


At Balyamfn— 


Mfr Humsza etérat, visited by Mastu Khel and Hamza Khel 
kuché Turis and the Ghilzafs of Afghénistén on their 
way to India. 


tlt is said in connection with this fair, which is held aunually in the end of May or 
b g.of June, that the parents of Mir Késim suggested that he should marry, He 
replied that rather than marry he would prefer to excavate a water-course from a Pee 
above Zerdn and lead it to the stdrat, Accordingly the chief feature of this fair is the 
periodical excavation of this water-course when men and women mix froely just 58 they 
do at Chintperni near Bharwain, in Hoshiérpur. 
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At Shakardarra— 
The efdrat of Mian Mir Akbar who died in 1912, 
Tn the Darwizgai Pass— 
The Diwéna Malang! or Jaila Majnén sédrat, in the Dar- 
wézgai Pass, is- annually visited by the Malli Khel, 
Hamza Khel, Mastu Khel and Duperzai kueh¢ Turis, 
A fowl is killed as an offering for every male member of 
the family. An iron nail is then driven into the trunk 
of a tree close to the shrine. There ie a legend that if a 
man can climb up the tree at one bound he is sure to 
get a horse after a year. A huge black stone lying near 
the shrine is said to have been split in two in obedience 
to Laila’s command. 


At Tongai— 
Hazér Pir stdrat, visited and venerated both by Shi’as and 
Sunnfs. 
At Kagzai— 
Sh&h Ibréhim stérat, visited by the Turis of Bagzai and Chér- 
dfwd4r. A visit to it is said to be a specific for small- 


pox. 
At Shabak— 
The Zarauna Buzurg sidrat, near Shabak, is also visited by the 
Turis. The Turi belief is that a gun will not go off at 
this shrine. 


Of all the shrines of the Kurram Valley, the following five are 
the most impurtant. They all belong to Sayyids and are called the 
5 khanwadas (families The Sayyids of the Kurram Valley sre de- 
scended from these five Ahanwadas.8 An account of each is given 


below :— 


I. Shék Sayyid Rims, grandson of Imim Ali, the 4th Im&4m 
whose shrine is at Zerdn, is the patron saint of Zerén. His descendant, 
who are called Rami Khel, Mashadi or Imam Razéi Sayyide, are 


1 The Mfén Murid state that when the Malangs hear the praises of Hasan, Hassain 
and Ali with music they lose their senses and become altogether distraught. Their flesh 
and blood become solid like iron, and me can then jump into fire without being 
barnt. They can even put fire into their months and devour itor catch a fowl or chicken 
and eat it without killing it in the proper way. This they call jadha. They believe that 
their anlvation is absolntely dependent on their Imim’a intercession for them on the day of 
the resarrection. . 

2 Hazér Pfr is in fact not ashrine. It is only said that the Amir-ul Mominfn, é.¢, 
Ali, waa seen by somebody in a vision there, 

The same story ts told with regard to the shrines of Abbds Ali at Haean All, and Shéh 
Mardén at Zerén. Tho exact dates of these visions are not known. 
Mfr Jami is reported to be a descendant of Sayyid Ashaq, grandfather of the Mabur 
Sayyids. 
* Charms of different kinds, given by the five Sayyid families or Ehanwedas, are 
considered potent enough to care varias sorta of ailinente. Dam or cure oT erie . ale 
ractised by the muildke and Sayyids, The blind, it is said, are cured by go! g # e 
asér P{r, Abbés Ali, Shéh Mardén, Fekbri-i-’Alam and Léla Gul, or to Sayyid Mfr 
Tbréhfm, Mfr Jamél and Sayyid Ashég. Various other miracles are ascribed to these saints, 
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confined to Zerén and Shal Khana, and are much revered by the Turis, 
The charms of the Rami Khel Sayyids are considered potent for the 
cure of many ai/ments. Many legends are told about this miracle-work- 
ing saint :—(1) On one occasion he is_ said to have presented the build- 
ing at Mecca to vertain Sayyids of the Fakhr-i-Alam Kaol. A stone 
bearing the names of Allah, the Prophet, Ali and his family is preserved 
at Zeran asa testimony to this miracle. (2) He is said to have once 
flung s club from Zer4n to Shanai, a distance of about 6 miles, and 
as a reward he was given the land between those two places by the 
Bangash, and his descendants still erjoy it. (8) A woman who is said 
to have taken refuge with him from her enemies was miraculously 
transformed into a stone. The outline of her ornaments and features 
are still seen on the stone. 


Numerous other miracles are said to have been wrought by this 
saint, whose ancestral home is traced to Rim or Turkey. 


Il. - Mir Ibrahim or Mtr Bim, a descendant of the 7th Imfim 
Mica K4zim, whose shrine is. at Shalozén, highly revered by the 
Turfs of Kurram. He is the patren saint of Shalozdn and his descen- 
dants, who are called Ibrahim Khel or Imfm Musa Kazimi Sayyids, 
are found in Shalozin, Nurkai, Ahmadzai and Nasti Kot and are 
much respected. The shrine is visited both by Sunnfs and Shi’as. 
Children are shaved, animals and sweetmeats offered, flags hung and 
vows made for success against enemies. ‘Two miracles are ascribed to 
this saint :— 

(a) At the request of the Shalozénis he is said to have in- 


creased the water of spring which had hardly been 
sufficient for their requirements. 


(6) Addry olive tree is said to have become green when 
touched by him. 


Mir Lbréhfm, great-grandfather of the Ahmadzai and Nurki Sayyids, 
is said to have come from Surkhab in the Amir’s territory, and with 
the Turis. He occupied the spot where the present village of Shalozén 
lies, At that time Zable was Khdn of the Shalozén Bangash. One 
day Mir Ibréhim’s camels were grazing in the Khan’s fields and a 
villager reported to him that a stranger’s camels were grazing on his 
crops, so he ordered the trespasser to be brought to him, and asked him 
why he had grazed his camels on his crops. ‘Lhe Mir replied that his 
camels had done no damage. This the Kh&n could not believe so he 
went to see for himself, and on arriving at the spot found that the 
camels were not touching his crops. The Khén thought that the Mir 
must be a saint, and asked him how much land he would accept. ‘The 
Mir replied that he would throw his. staff, and that as far as it 
flew the land should be his. To this the Kh4n agreed, and Mfr 
Ibréhim then cast his staff as far as Ahmadzai. But the Khén wae 
unwilling to give him all that land, though assured he was a saint. 
Some lands at Ahmadzai and Shaloz4n were then given him and his 
descendants hold them to this day. 


TII. Sayyid Fakhr Alam, whose shrive is at Karman, is held in 
high repute not only by his disciples there, hut also by those of Shalozén 
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and other places. His descendants are known as Husaini Sayyide 
and aré found at Karman, Shalozdn, Darawi, Ali Sheri and even ‘i 
Tirah. Regular fairs are held annually at this shrine at both the ’Ide 
and on the Muharram days. People from distaut villages attend them, 
Almost all the visitors are Shi’as, Sunnis being very seldom seen. 
Sheep and goats are slaughtered and distributed among the guardians 
(mujéwars) of the shrine, and the people attending the faire. Prayers 
are offered to the soul of the saint. The story of a miracle wrought 
by this saint is as follows :— 


It is said that Hujaj, a tyrannical king, was a great persecutor of the 
Sayyids, whom he could recognise by a peculiar fragrance which came 
from their mouths. The Sayyids thereupon rallied round Fakhri Alam 
and begged him to request the Prophet to remove the fragrance which 
was sv dangerous to them. Fakhri Alam accordingly went to Medina, 
bowed before the mausoleum of the Prophet and made the request. 
He then went to sleep, and in a dream e#aw the Prophet who told him 
that his request had been granted. Fakhri Alam then came back to 
Kurram. While passing through the outskirts of Karmén, he prayed 
that the stones and pebbles, which had proved so gentle to his bare feet, 
might be changed into fine white sand. The prayer was heard and the 
sand is still seen in its vicinity. He also blessed the fields of Karman, 
whicl. have since begun to yield abundant harvests. 


The following is another version of this legend which is current 
among the saint’s descendants :— 


Hujaj Abn-i-Ydsaf, ruler of Turkey, was hostile to the Sayyids. 
He had put numbers of them to death and was hunting out the rest 
when one night in a vision he was directed to give his daughter’s hand 
to a Sayyid of pure descent. On rising next morning he ordered his 
wasirs and amirs to have search made for a Sayyid of pure blood, and so 
they sent messages all over the kingdom to spread the news of the king’s 
clemency. This proclamation produced the desired effect. Within a 
week over a thousand Sayyids were present in the king’s darbdr, every 
one declaring himself to be of the purest descent. The king then told 
the story of his vision to his afficials who advised that all Sayyids who 
claimed to be of noble birth should be sent under escort to the Prophet’s 
tomb at Medinathere to prove themselves pure Sayyids by the follow- 
ing test :— 

“ Each should walk by himself round the Prophet’s tomb and ask 
the Prophet to call him. If the Prophet replied te him the Sayyid 
would be deemed of pure blood and could receive the hand of the King’s 
daughter on his return. When this proposal was disclosed to the 
Sayyids they all, with the exception of Shah Abul Hasan and Sayyid 
Jalél (the great-grandfather of Pablewén Shah of Mahura), left the 
King’s darddr and disappeared. These two, however, went to Medina 
aud walked round the Prophet’stomb. Sayyid Jalal, they say, failed 
to produce the desired reply from the tomb, but when Sayyid Shéh 
Abul Hasan asked the Prophet whether he was his descendant of pare 
blood or not, the Prophet replied ‘Yes’ and said ‘henceforth you mur’ 
be called Fakhr-i-Alam ’ He was then ordered by the Prophet to go t. 
a place named Kirm4n. Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam, they say, married the 
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King’s daughter, and the Qabat Shah Khel of Zerin regard themselves 
as her descendants. The Sayyids of Grém and other places are descen- 
dants of Sayyid Fakhr-i-Alam by his first wife who was a Sayyidani. 
Fakhr-i-Alam, they say, went in Search of Kirman and eventually reached 
the place he songht, and there he stopped.t| This bappened prior to the 
occupation of the Kurram valley by the Bangash.” 

This version of the story is, however, not accepted by the de- 
scendants of Savyid Jalal who point to the great honour done to the 
tomb of Sayyid Jalal at Uch in Bahfwalpur and Bilot in Dera Ismail 
Kh&n as proof that he was the person who had his pedigree verified 
in the manner above quoted. 

IV. Ldla Gul, another descendant of the 7th Im4m whose shrine 
is at Shakh, is much resorted to both by the Malli Khel and Duperzai 
Turis and the Muqbils of Kurram. His descendants, who go by the 
name of Lala Gul Kawal Sayyids, are found in Kharldchi, Shal Khana, 
Sultén and Shakh. Léla Gul is also known as the Yakh-posh, ‘en- 
durer of cold’, saint, for having passed a nightin a pool of frozen 
water at Istia. According to another legend, he sat on a burning pile 
of wood without being injured, and in return for this miracle he was 
given by his disciples a piece of land near Shakh, which his descendants 
still enjoy. Léla Gul’s father Burqa-posh is also much revered hy the 
people. He is said to have requested the Amir-ul-Mominin Ali to show 
him his face and on receiving no answer, he put on a kafan (winding 
sheet) and went to the cave of a big serpent known to be the guardian 
of a hidden treasure at Pir Ghar, about 2 miles from Kharléchi. 
As soon as the Burqa-posh (wearer of the veil) went near the serpent, 
it lowered its head as a tribute to his virtues. The Burqa-posh then 
took up his abode in the serpent’s cave and it became as harmless and 
tame as 2 domestic animal. After a few days three Muqbils of Istia, 
thinking that the serpent was dead and that Burqa-posh was in possession 
of the treasure, determined to kill him and steal it. But when they 
neared the cave, the serpent gave a furious hiss and all three were burnt 
to death, Three black stones are still preserved as evidence of the 
imeident. Burqa-posh then lived pescefully for some time in the cave 
ith the serpent which provided him with sustenance. One night he 
had a dream in which Ali appeared to him and told. him to pay a visit 
tu the Shapola hill, close to Pir Ghar. Neéxt morning he went to 
the Shapola hill, and was much astonished t6 see a wall miraculously 
rise around him and some sheep descend for him from heaven." Almost 
immediately after this he saw the face of Ali which was likea full 
moon. Burga-posh then bowed before the Amfr-ul-Mominin (commander 
of the faithful) anl received from him, as tokens of his love, a gold ring 
and a golden flag. Thenceforth Burga-posh always kept his face under 
a veil and never showed it to the people, signifying that nobody was 
worthy to catch sight of him. That is why he was known as Burqa- 
posh. His shrine is at Shakh close to Lala Gul’s shrine. 


This saint recalls the Veiled Prophet of Khordsdn, Al-Mugqanna’ ‘ the 


_, | Lumeden’s statement that the shrine of Fakbr-i-Alam, the father of NAdir Shah, 
which is considered very sacred hy the Turi tribes, is in the Karmén Valley, is totally in- 
correct, 
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concealed ’ whose name was Hak{m Bin Hashim and wuo wore 
mask. He was also called the SAzindah-i-M4h or ee ate 
because he produced a miraculous illumination by night froma a well at 
Nékhshab which caused the place to appear moon-lit. Mokanna’ 
taught that God has assumed the human form since he had bidden the 
angels to adore the first man, and that since then the divine nature 
had passed, from prophet to prophet, to Abu Muslim who had founded 
the Abbassides, and had finally descended to himself. He founded in 
Transoxiana the sect of the Sufedjimagdén or white-clothed. The Burgi, 
a sect found, like the Rawandi, in Transoxiana, were so called because 
Muganna’ had veiled his face. They would appear to be identical with 
the Sufedjamagan! 

Three centuries later the Assassins adopted white garments and were 
ealled Muhayasa or white, as well as Muhammara or ‘ red ’ because they 
also adopted red turbans, boots or girdles. 


The Rawandis also acknowledged Abu Muslim as their head and 
he seems to have beer the first to import the doctrine of transmigration 
(tandsukh) into Islim, To this doctrine Moganna’ added that of the in+ 
carnation of the divine and human nature, 


Mr. Muhammad Hamid on this suggestion writes as follows:— 
‘ Al-Muganna’® originally belonged to Merv in Khordsén, and served 
for some time as a secretary to Abu Muslim, governor of that province 
under Al-Mahdi, the third of the Abbaside Khalffas (A. D. 775-785), 
Afterwards he turned soldier, passed from Khor4sin into Transoxiana 
and proclaimed himself a prophet. By Arab writers he is generally 
called Al-Muganna’ or sometime Al-Burga’i (the veiled) because he 
always appeared in public with his face covered with a veil or gilded 
mask. The real cause of his always appearing in a burqa’ was that 
he did not like to show his defects to the people. He was short in 
size, blind of one eye which he had lost in one of the wars—deformed 
in body, stammering in speech and othcrwise of a despicable appearance. 
His followers, however, alleged that he hid it lest the splendour of 
his countenance should dazzle the eyes of bebolders. Not content 
with being reputed a prophet he arrogated to himself divine honors, 
pretending that the supreme Deity vesided in him, Ie alleged, as 
proof of his claim, that the first nan was worshipped by angele and 
the rest of creation. From Adam, he asserted, the Deity had passed 
to Noah and so on to the prophets and philosophers until it resided 
in the person of Abu Muslim und after his death had passed on to 
him. He gained a large number of followers, deluding them by many 
so-called miracles, the chief of them beiug a moon which he caused 
to appear from a well for several nights together at a fairly long 
distance from his residence. Hence it is that he is also called Sazindah- 
i-M4h or Séni’-i-Méh (the Moon-maker). His disciples increasing in 
number occupied several fortified places in ‘lransoxiana and the Khalffa 

1 Am(r Ali assigns the Réwandie’ foundation to 141 H, (768 A. D.), op ett, p. 481, 
He terms Muganna’ the ‘infamous ’ founder of the! Sufedjimagén, pp. 481-2. But he 
writes as if tho Indo-Magian sect of the Riwandis, who taught the motempsyc losis, were 
distinct from the Sufedjémagdn. 

* Ibn Khallagin wakes him a washerman of Merv. His real name, he menfions, was 
Afa but thet of his father is not known. He is sometimes called Hakim. 
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was at lengtk obliged to devote his onergies to repressing the form} 
rebellion headed by him. At the peproash af the el ere 
Muqanna’ retired into one of his strongest fortresses (Saném ?) <a. tie 
city of Kash, which he had well provided against a siege and abit 
some of his chosen followers abroad to convert people to hiy heres 
alleging that he raised the dead to life and knew future vents 
But being hard pressed by the besiegers, when he found that escape 
was impossible, he gave poison to his family and followers and wisn 
they were dead, burnt their bodies together with their clothes and al] 
the property and cattle in the fort and then to prevent his own bod 
being found jumped into the flames. Another tradition says they 
he threw himself into a tub of a poisonous preparation which consumed 
every part of him except his hair. The besiegers entered the fort 
but could find nothing but one of his concubines, who, suspecting his 
designs, had concealed herself, and disclosed the wholé matter. 

Ibn Khallagén gives another and somewhat different account of 
his death. He says that he administered poison in drink to his family 
(but not to his followers) a portion of which he drank himeelf, thus 
dying at his own hands. The besiegers, he says, forced the entrance 
of the fort and killed all the followers of Mugqanna’ found in tke 
stronghold? The remainder of his followers still adhered to his teach- 
ings as he had promised them that his soul should transmigrate into 
a grey-bearded man riding a greyish beast, and that after many years 
he would return to them. This expectation kept the sect alive for 
many generations after his death which ocourred in 163 H.=778-9 A. D 

A careful examination of the accuunts of Al Muqanna’ and the 
Burgqaposh of Kurram shows that there is no direct connection between 
them. The former died in 779 A. D. The latter seems to be much 
later but he is probably atrua saint, never pretending to be a diety 
or even a prophet. 

The Burqa’i sect of Transoxiana where Muganna’ first spread his 
heresy may be descended from some of the surviving disciples of the 
impostor. Muganna’ is called ‘ the veiled prophet of Khordsén ’ simply 
because he originally belonged to Merv in that province ; but in fact 
his heresy spread over Transoxiana and he was besieged and defeated 
in the latter province. Again if the sect of the Sufedj4magén was 
founded by Muqanna’, it is more than probable that they are identical 
with the Burga’is. 

Sayyid Léla Gul’s descendants are the Sayyids of Kharléchi. It is 
said that Lala Gul migrated from Kashmir. When he came to Kurram 
the valley was full of the Karman Sayyids, and when the eldest of them 
heard that a new Sayyid had come to the valley he sent him a glass of 
milk asa hint that the valley was full of Sayyids. Léla Gul then put 
a flower in the milk and sent it back to the Karmén Sayyid, thereby 
signifying that though the valley was full of Sayyids he would trouble 
no one. From Kurram he went towards Lohgar and after a while came 
again towards Kurram. Passing through the Chakmanni country he 
was recognized by the people as a saint. Itis stated that a headman 
of the village of Dhunda asked him to remove the shel which had 
made his iands aswamp, This Léla Gul did by throwing his staff into 


1 Lhe Sword of Islam, pp. 489 avd 188, 
> Ibn Khallagda, Féhrtet, Part I, p. $19. 
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it. The village, however, still retains its old name. The land where 
Kharléchi lies was in possession of the Bangash. They gave some 
land to the Sayyid, but after a while were themselves driven from the 
place. 


V. Sayysd Ishaq, grandson of the Sayyid Jalél just mentioned 
whose tomb is in Alizai, was the ancestor of the last of the five 
recognised khanwadas of the Sayyids. His descendants are called 
Bukhéri Sayyids and are found at Paiwar Mabura, Agra, Tutak 
Makhezai and Nasti Kot. THis shrine is visited by the Hamza Khel 
and Mastu Khel of Alizai, Bagzai and Chard{wéy. Offerings are made 
and the mujdwars and poor people are fed. Flags are also hung here, 
Many miracles are ascriled to this saint. By the most important of 
them all he perforated, by means of his club, a hill which obstructed 
the water of the Alizai Canal. That tunnel still exists, and through 
it fows the water of the canal. As a reward for this miracle he was 
given a piece of land called Bargherai which is still in possession of his 
descendants. 


Sayyid Ish4q was the great-grandfather of the Mahera Sayyids and 
came to the Kurram valley from Veshiwar, where the Karfmpura Bizar 
is named after Sayyid Karim Shah, his grandfather. Sayyid Ishaq’s 
father, Muhammad Sbah T4jdar, died on his return from a pilgrimage 
to Meshed and was buried at Grinch, a place between Herdét and 
Kandahar. Sayyid Ishq, returning to Peshdwar wid the Kurram, 
stayed in the Kurram and died there. He is buried at Alizai. Accord- 
ing to another account, however, he was not buried in Kurram, but 
there is a place in Alizai where he is said to have stayed. 


In addition to these shrines, the Turis make long and perilous jour- 
neys to the famous shrines of Karbala and Mashad in Persia. In for- 
mer days when there were no facilities of communication they had to 
travel the whole way on foot, but now the greater part of the journey 
is made by rail and steamer. Sometimes a whole family migrates to 
these shrines aud takes up its permanent abode there. This is called 
hijarat by the Turis, Well-to-do people often send the bones of dead 
relations to the Karbala cemetery to be buried there. 


It appears that the Kurram Valley already possessel four classes of The origin of 
Sayyids, as stated above, when one of the Tirth Sayyids came to the the Mfan 
valley to try his fortune. Some of the people owing to a political dis- ee 
agreement with the Kurram Sayyids flocked to him and became his tione among 
murtds. He used to stay a while with them and then return to Tiréh the Sayyida 
where he spent the greater part of his time. It is stated that one Amir 
Shah Sayyid of Kharléchi preached that the Tirih Sayyads were superior 
in every way to tte other Sayyids in Kurram, which so irritated the 
other Sayyids of the valley that they took up arms to kill him, The 
Tirah Sayyids’ murids defended bim, but owing to the smallness of their 
numbers could not protect him, and so Amir Shah was killed. This was 
the beginning of the Mfén Murfd and Drewandi factions, The Mién 
Murids though few in number nevertheless managed to oppose the 
Drewandi faction with some success. The Mfan Murfds were at one time 
called Ting or ‘ rage’ Gund and the Drewandis, the Sust or ‘slack ’ Gand. 


YYY 
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Their disputes lasted for a considerable time, until the British Govern- 
ment put a stop to them, but the two factions still exist. 


The Mfan Murfds generally believe that the assistance of their 
pir ia vequired for entering Paradise. The other Sayyids are only pfs 
in name, and their maurfds do not put much faith in them The vain 
cause of the differences between the Drewandi and Mifén Mnurid fac. 
tions is said to be that the former object to the Malangi institutions 
fostered by the Mfan Murids. A Malang is the religious devotee of a 
Sayyid and the Mf4n Murids declare that his devotion (to a Sayyid 
of their persuasion) will be rewarded hy Paradise. ; 


These sectarian differences ave further cross-divided by the Spin! 
and Tor gunds or factions. None of the Turis or Bangash can say when 
these gunds arose. A Ghalzai_ version is that along time ago there 
was in Afghanist4n a Khan who had two sons. ‘lhe eldest was called 
Spin Khan andthe younger Tor Khan. After their father’s death 
they quarrelled about the supremacy ard this led to a fight between them, 
As hoth were wealthy they subsidized the neighbouring tribes whi 
took part in their fights which lasted for a considerable time. The tribes 
who Joined Spin Khan’s faction were called Spfngundi and those which 
joined Tor Khan’s Turgundi. The Turi and Bangash do know of this 
tradition, but they can give no other explanation of the origin of the 
two gunds.? This feud breaks out occasionally but it is chiefly observed 
in matters which have no connection whatever with any religious ques- 
tion. In fact it may be said to have hecome extinct as such but the 
factions live, and influence the tribes in their dealings with each other. 
All the Torgundi are Sunnfs, whilst the Spin ead comprises some Shi’a. 
and some Sunni tribes. 


The Sayyids of Tirdh, Gram and Abmadzai are the most honoured 
families in Kurram. The Sayyids of Mahura and Kharléchi come 
next to them. 


J.—Snrrimes or tHE Kurram Wazins. 
1.—The zidrats of Pir Sdbtq and Pir Rémdin. 


These two shrincs lie close to each other at the junction of the 
Thal and Biland Khel houndary, about four miles from the latter 
village, and are held in high veneration by the Biland Khels, Thalwéls, 
Khattaks and K4bul Khel Wazirs, who pay annual visits to them and 
make vows for the increase of their cattle, wealth, and sons. In former 
days, cows and sheep were slaughtered as offerings here, but no sacri- 
fices are now made, Hindus also resort to them, but Shi’as never visit 
them, although the saints were Hussaini Sayyids. The descendants of 
Pir Sabiq and Pir Ramdin are known as the pirs or religious guides, 
of the Biland Khels and comprise no lessthan fifty families. They 
own one-fifth of the Biland Khel possessiong, and are a powerful com- 
munity. 

1 Vol. III, p. 428. 


* A characteristically cynical folk-tale says that the orizin of the Tor and Spin gunda 
is due to a dixcussion about x bird called gohuka or kagkas. Some people said that the bird 
had more white feathe s thon black, others that its black feathers were more numerous than 
ita white. This led to two political parties, the Tor and Spin gunde, heing formed. 
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The Kabul Khel and other Wazira, when proceeding te the Shawél 
and other places in summer, leave the r grain, hay and household pro- 
perty within the precincts. of these shrines and find ihem intact on 
their return in winter. The shrines are covered over with domes abaped 


like canopies, and are consequently called the dud-gumbat zidrat, or 
shrines with two domes. 


The story abuat the miraculous power of the saints is aa follows :-— 
The Biland b. vis, being in want of water for the irrigation of their 
lands, begged Pir SAbiq and Pir Rémdin to dig them a canal from the 
Kurram river, and this the saints undertook to do. Though they had 
no money, they commenced excavation, and when in the evening the 
labourers came to them for wages, ticy directed them to go to a cer- 
tain rock, where they were paid. Nobody could tell how they came by 
the money. One day, while excavating, the labourers found their way 
blocked by a huge stone, which they could neither remove nor blow up. 
The saints thereupon ordered them to leave it alone and retired. In 
the morning when the labourers returned to work they found that the 
rock, which had to them appeared an insurmountable obstacle, had been 
driven asunder by the saints, who bad made a passage for the water to 
flow through. Two years after the completion of this canal the saints died. 
The Biland Khels, who are their chiel disciples, attribute their pros- 
perity to their patronige and the proximity of the two shrines. ‘I'o 
cut treesin the vicinity is looked upon as sacrilege. 


2.—Ldmdin Zrarat. 


This shrine lies midway between Biland Khel village and the 
shrines of Pirs Saviq and Rémndin. This Rémdin was a descendant of 
Pir Sabiq, and should not be confounded with the Pir Ramdin who was 
Pir SAbiq’s contemporary. He was a great Arabic and Persian scholar, 
and endowed with saintly powers before he came of age. When a child 
of four, as he was seated one day on a low wall, repeating verses from 
the Qurda and meditating on their import, he happened in his abstrac- 
tion to kick the wall with his heels, which began to move, and had 
gone seven or eight paces before the saint became aware of what hid 
happened and stopped it. The wall can be seen even to this day. 


One day he went to a hill, sat down ander a pleman tree and began 
to repeat verses from the sacred book. The shade of the tree pleased 
him so much that he determined to plant one like it near his own house. 
Having finished his reading, he walked home and was surprised to find 

the tree following him. He turned round and ordered it to stop. The 
tree is now known as the rawdn pleman or ‘walking pleman’ and is 
held in high esteem by the surrounding tribes. Its twigs, when worn 
round the neck, are said to cure jaundice, A stone enclosure abont 
fifty yards in diameter surrounds it, and to this day the Kabul Khel 
Wazfrs bring diseased cattle there. The moment they taste the earth of 
the enclosure they are cured. 


8.—Sar Prekarai Faqgir—The Shrine of the Beheaded Satnt. 


This shrine lies about four miles from Biland Khel village. The 
saint is said to have been a cowheid, and one day, while grazing his 
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herds on a hill-top, he was attacked by a gang of Malli Khel Turis, 
who killed him and carried off his cattle. Tradition says that the 
severed head of the saint pursued the raiders for nearly a mile, and 
that when they turned and saw it they fled in dismay, leaving the 
cattle behind. The cattle were thus recovered. There are now two 
shrines, one at the place where the saint’s body fell, and the other 
where his head was found As he was a great lover of cattle, all those 
desirous of increasing their herds visit his shrine, fix small pegs in the 
ground and tie bits of rope to them, asa hint that they want as many 
cattle as there are pegs; and the belief is that their effurts are not in 
vain, The saint’s descendants, who go by the name of Manduri 
Sayyids, are found in Kurram and the Bannu District. They are 
supposed to possess the power of curing people bitten by mad dogs. 
Their curse is much dreaded by the people, and nobody ventures to 
injure their property In the tribal j#rgas, whenever one party wishes 
to bring the opposite side to a permanent settlement or termination of 
a feud, it invariably secures the attendance of a Mandirf Sayyid at the 
jirga, as no one will venture to violate or contravene an agreement 
drawn up in his presence. People whose property is insecure in their 
houses take it to the precincts of this shrine in order to secure its 
safety, and no thief will venture to touch it. A jackalis said to have 
once entered the compound of the shrine with intent to steal but it 
was miraculously caught in a trap and killed The head of the fagzr is 
buried in the Midmi country and his body in Malikshéhi. 


4,—Zidrat Sarwardin. 


This shrine is situated about hundred yards from the shrine of 
Ramd{n (No. 2). This saint also was a Sayyid. Hie descendants, 
who live in the surrounding villages, are said to have been much 
oppressed by the high-handedness of the Thalwls (inhabitants of I'bal)}, 
who maltreated them and forcibly diverted their water. One day 
descendants of Sarwardin, exasperated by the excesses of the Thalwals, 
went to their ancestor’s shrine and prayed against them, and it so 
happened that one of the men, who was actually engaged at the time 
in injuring them, died within twenty four hours. Another man, who 
had stolen some grass from the field of a descendant of this saint, saw 
in a dream that he was stabbed by a horseman and when he awoke he 
went mad, ran about like a wild animal and died soon after. The 
descendants of this saint are also respected and dreaded by the people, 
though not to the same extent as those of the Sar Prekarai saint. 


5.—Ndstimwlléh Zidrat. 


This shrine is about three hundred paces from Biland K hel village 
The saint belonged to the Qaz Khel family and lived a life of great 
austerity. He very seldom spoke, always remained bareheaded, and 
passed his days and nights, both summer and winter, in water. He 
left to his posterity a green mantle and a green cloak The popular 
belief is that these clothes, when drenched in water, have the power 
of bringing down rain from the sky. His descendants look upon them 


as a sacred and valuable legacy and would not part with them for 
anything. 
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8.—Khalffa Nika Zidrat. 


This ehrine lies about a mile from the village of Biland Khel. The 
eaint, who goes by the name of Khalifa, was a beloved disciple of Hji 
Bah4dur S4hib, whose shrine is at Kohat, and he is said to have been 
allowed by his spiritual guide to lift kettles of boiling water on his 
bare head. There is a belief that if a man receive a piece of cloth crom 
this saint’s descendants and dip his head along with it in boiling water, 
‘t will come out unscathed. This shrine is visited both by men and 
women and vows made for the birth of sons and increase of wealth. 
Ihe K4bul Khel and Khojal Khel Wazirs make frequent visits to it. A 
atone taken from the stdrat and passed over the body is looked upon as 
a potent charm against evil spirits. 

71.—Khand Zidrat, 


This shrine is close to the village of the Karmandi Khel Wazirs 
and is highly venerated by them and hy the M4yamfg. Khand was a 
Mandiri Sayyid, and the popular belief among the Karmandi Khele is 
that the vicinity of the saint is a strong safeguard against the preval- 
ence of cholera, fever, and small-pox. The Karmandi Khels, on pro- 
ceeding to their summer settlements in the Shaw4l hills, leave their 
household property in the precincts of this shrine and find it untouched 
on their return in the following winter. 


8.—Satf Ali Zedrat. 


This shrine stands six miles from Spinwém. The saint was a 
Kfbul Khel Wazir. His descendants, who are known as Isa Khel 
‘ K4bul Khels, are much respected by the people. Aman, who etolea 
bundle of hay from the precincts of this shrine, became blind and his 
house was burnt down the same night. The saint’s descendants are 
held in repute by the Wazirs of the Karmandi Khel section, and when 
the rains hold off they are fed by the people by way of offering, the 
belief being that a downpour will immediately follow. They are also 
empowered to give charms to the people, which they say have a wonder- 
ful effect in ouring various diseases. 
9.—Ghundakat Zedrut. 

This shrine stands on high ground and is known as the shrine of 
the Ash&b, or Companions of the Prophet. In its precincts the people 
stock their crops, after they are cut, and they are then safe from the 
hands of an incendiary. 

II.—Saamvss or THE Mappa Kue&t AND oTaeR Waziss oF 

TH® Toosi VaLLEY AND oF 1HE AHMADZAI Waziks AND 
OTHERS OF WANA. 


1.—Mdman Zrérat. 

This shrine lies in a village, called after it the Zidrat Qil’a, vhich 
Stands within a bagle sound of Sheranna. The saint is a desceudant 
of the famous Danger Pir, whose shrine is in the Gyan country in 
Khost, Afghénist&n. Almost all the tribes of the Tochi Valley, vsz. 
the Madda Khels, Khizzar Khels, Dangar Khels, Tannis, and Dauris, 
Visit it, and to ite presence they ascribs their prosperity, security, and ver 
existence. The tribes living close to the shrine visit it almost every Fri- 
day. Those living farther away resort to it at the "Id and Muharram. It 
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is guarded by Waztt mujdwars (guardians) who are entitled to one ogha 
of grain per house from each crop. They also receive a share of the 
alms of pilgrims, who make offerings and slaughter sheep, oats, and 
cows at the shrine. Vows are made here for an increase in wealth and 
the birth of sons. The Sperkais, Wali Khels, Tori Khels, and Madda 
Khels when going to Shawal, and the Kabul Khele when returning to 
Margha, on their way to Kurram, deposit in the precincts of this shrine 
all such property as is not reqnired for immediate use. The belief is 
that it is immediately transformed into a snake if touched by a strange 
hand <A murderer wishing to make peace with his enemies resorts to 
the shrine for seven consecutive Fridays and thereby succeeds in hig 
object. During his lifetime the saint is said to have asked one of his 
shaikhs (disciples), called Dale, to cook a kok® two maunds in weight 
and the story goes that the shaith succeeded in so preparing it, that whieh 
it was weighed it was found correct. The saint is said to have blessed 
Déle for his deftness, and the following proverb is associated with his 
name: ‘ Ddle dang ddtnoke dung dat’ ‘ Dale is tall and his fof is also 
tall? The large boulders seen near Dagar Qil’a are saidto have been 
detached from the hill by the miraculous power cof this saint. On one 
occasion he sent his shatéh to Paolai, a gardener, to fetch fruit, but the 
latter refused to give him anything. On this the shacth called out 
‘fall, fall,’ and the fruit began to fall one after another, ‘The gardencr 
was frightened aud gave him as many as he could carry. Lunatics, 
who cannot otherwise be cured, are tied up by the side of this shrine 
and recover in a week, It is said that unholy persons cannot pags a quiet 
night withic the precinets of the s:drat. The descendants of Maman 
are known by the name of pircn. The shrine is also called Midnji 
Sahib. Dangar Pir was a fullower of Haji Bahddur Séhib of Kohat, In 
addition to the Tochi tribes mentioned Zadrans, Khostwdls and Ban- 
nachfs visit the shrine in large numbers. Another account says: 
‘Isperka and Tori Khels do 20é go to Shawal and the Wali Khel enter 
Shawaél by a different route and do not deposit their property in the 
zidrat. Madda Khels leave prcperty there on their way to Mazdak, 
and it is belicved that any one touching property left at the shrine is 
either struck mad or blind.’ 


2.—Bdba Zidrat. 


This shrine stands near Dande village and is visited by Madda 
Khels, Tori Khels, Dauris and other tribes of the valley, who make 
offerings of live animals. The flesh is distributed among the poor and 
needy Wazirs, who hang about the place at such times. The descen- 
dants of this saint are called fagirom and are looked upon with respect 
by the people. Offerings are now usually made in cash. 


8.—Mata Panga Shahid (Martyr). 


This shrine is situated on the slopes of the Char Khel Range and 
is held in esteem by the Mach4s, Ismail Khels, Nazar Khels, Khizzar 
' About 20 sers. 


* A kok isa Wazft loaf, round like a ball, and cooked on the embers by placing ® hot 
stune in the centre. 
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Khels, Tannis, Janbey Khéls,: and Bakhshi Khels, who visit it in the hot 
weather en route to their summer quarters. A goat or sheepis slaugh- 
tered for every flock that passes by this zidrat. All those visiting it go 
on a Friday morning, and after throwing some wood-chips round abont 
the tomb, fall asleep and in their dream see their desires fulfilled. On 
waking they pray to the soul of the saint, slaughter a sheep or goat, 
and distribute its flesh among the poor. All who have once slaughtered 
a sheep or goat at this shrine become the saint’s disciples, and it be- 
comes incumbent upon them to slaughter a sheep every year by way 
of offering to the shrine. G/7, querns, beams and mats are deposited 
within the precincts of this shrine by the nomad tribes. Flags are algo 
hung here, and a bit of stuff taken from them and tied about the neck 
is looked upon as a safeguard against a!] diseases. 

4,.—Chang Mangal Ztdrat. 

This is situated close to Achar, a village about twelve miles west 
of Datta Khe]. The saint was a Manga] and parsed a pious life in 
this vicinity. He has no descendants here. The shrine is visited both 
by Madda Khels and Achars. A thread, equal tothe length of this 
tomb, worn round the neck, is said to he a specific for fever and 


jaundice, 
5 —Dangar Pir Ztdrat. 


This is a most important shiine, situated in Gyan and periodically 
visited by almost al] the tribes of the Tochi, K host, Zadrén, and Urgin. 
The saint was a Sayyad and an ancestor of Mé&man. His descendants 
are called Dangar Khels and are found at Ghazlémi and other villages 
of the Tochi Valley. They are called girs by the Tochi tribes and are 
highly venerated by them. Their displeasure is much dreaded, especial- 
ly by those who become murids, or disciples of Dangar Pir. The name 
Dangar, which means ‘lean’, was given to the saint on account of his 
physical condition, His home is traced to Egypt, of which country he 
is said to have been king. He is afterwards said to have laid down his 
sceptre for a saintly staff and to have travelled to this country. In 
his travels he was accompanied by Miso or Musa (now known as Musa 
Nikka) and M4&man (now called M4man Pir). People take special care 
never to offend the descendants of Saint Dangar, for it is said that 
whenever anybody does so, the saint in his rage miraculously flings 
blades of iron at him, and destroys him and his family. These iron 
blades are called zaghbirs by the people. 

6.—Médman Pir Zidrat. 


This shrine is uoout two hundred yards from Dangar’s shrine. 
In the antumna joint fair is held by the Gyéns at the shrines of Maman 
Pir and Dangar Pir, at which a sheep is slaughtered by every family 
attending it. MAman Pir helonged to the Abbaside dynasty, and the 
following saying shows how much, according to popular belief, he wax 
loved by God :— 

esr Co 43 oF MD yt 4 sy? GPS — sell ye le 

“God is as enamoured of Méman the Abbaside, as a cow is of her 

new-born calf.” 
t A og b-section of the Madda Khels. 
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7.—Muea Nehka Zidrat. 


This shrine stands on the right bank of the Shakin Algad in Birma 
on the Wana Urgén border. Musa Nikka claims to be the ancestor 
of all the Wazirs, whether in Wéna, Birmal or the Tochi. The 
Ahmadz4i Wazirs and others on their way to Birmal in summer leave 
their superfluous property in the precinots of this shrine and on their 
return in autumn find it intact. The belief is that any one stealing 
property thus deposited is immediately struck blind. 


The Musa ztdrat is visited by the Ahmadzd4fs and Mahsdds of 
Wana, the Saifalfs and Paipalis of Birmal and the Madda Khels and 
others of the Tochi. Many stories are told of the miraculous powers of 
this saint, as, for instance :—Oune day the saint’s brother Isa was graz- 
ing his flock in the hills. There was no water in the neighbourhood. Isa 
and his flock both became parched with thirst. Just then Musa came 
to his brother’s help and with his stick made a small hole in the ground, 
covered it with his mantle, and began to pray. After a while he told his 
brother Isa to remove the mantle. The tradition says that a spring of 
clear water began to ooze from the hole, at which Isa and his flock 
quenched their thirst. Musa then closed the hole and the spring dried up. 
The site of this spring is in the Warmana Nala, close to which are seen 
two large heaps of stone called the ch7//as of Musaand Isa, Within the 
walls of this shrine are three trees, which are believed to be endowed with 
different miraculous qualities. To embrace the first will give a mana 
wife ; to climb the second will give hima horse ; and to swing from 
the third will give him ason Close to the Musa Nikka s7¢drat are two 
others, known respectively as Shin Starga siirat and Baghar s¢térat. 
All three shrines are visited on one and the same day and joint sacrifices 
made. 

8,— Michan Bdba Ztdrat. 


This shrine stands about eight miles east of WAna. The descend- 
ants of this saint are not found in Wana, but it is probable that the 
scattered families of Michan Khels, found in the Bannu District and 
cleewhere, are his descendants. The shrine is visited by the Zalli Khels 
and Madstide and vows made for the birth of sons. 

ILI.—MINOR SHRINES OCCASIONALLY VISITED BY THE 
Aumabz241 Wa4zirs AND OTHERS. 
1.—Umar Aga. 

A Daftani saint, who has a shrine at Dhana, ahout twelve miles 
north-west of Wana. 

2.—Khojake Zidrat. ; 

This is situated at Maura. The saint was a Sayyid and the sbrine 

is visited by the nomad Wazirs. 
3.—Maddr Baba Zidrat. 

This is about fifteen miles west of Wéna and has a well close to it, 

where W uzfrs encamp every year. 
4.—Madmin Zidrat or Patdn Zedrat. 
This is situated on a hill near Madér Zidrat. 
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Tansit Hanipur. 


1. Tho BhorewaAli shrine, on the bank of the Johi ndla, Mohri- 
Malya,9 miles from flaripur, is known as the thddat-géh (place of 
prayer) of one Shéh Magbil, who came from Baghdéd and spent 24 years 
there in prayer. His bora or cell still exists, though in ruins, His 
grave is at Pesh4war in the Mohalla Dabgart, but this shrine is also 
greatly revered by the people of Hazara in the belief that a visit to it will 
cure certain diseases. The descendants of this fagér are still to be found 
at Bhedidn in Attock and at Kokaliya in Hazara, 

2. The shrine of Shah Magsdd, 6 miles east of Harfpur and on the 
bank of the Dor ndla, in Maqsad. The grave is of one Sh4h Muham- 
mad Ghazi, who came from Sukkur and was buried there by a spring of 
clear water. This shrine is of great repute. 

3. The zedra¢ of Bibi Purdniwili, a virgin recluse, in Dehdar along- 
side the main road leading to Hassan Abdal, is ascribed to the Muham- 
madan period. Every Sunday women assemble there to get relief from 
parchhéwan' (the shadow of a demon or apparition). It has a pond 
in which sick people bathe. The villagers have allowed an acre of land 
as seri to its mujdwar. 

4, The Dari ztdrat, § miles north of Harfpur, in Dari, is the 
shrine of Sh&h Sher Muhammad Ghizi, who is said to have come from 
Sayyid Kisr4n in RAwalpindi. People generally visit it to get cured of sore 
eyes. It is also the scene of a fair at each "Id. Sick persons resort to it 
every Thursday. 72#1 is also played. 

5. The ztdrat of Chhajka in a glen of Sowdbi Mira in tabsil 
Haripur is visited by the people of that tract to cure colic. Every Thurs- 
day nearly 150 souls assemble there. 

6. Lhe zédrat of Sakhi Habib, 2 miles east of Haripur in MAnak 
R4i, is the shrine of a Pfr held in high esteem by the people, who general- 
ly resort to it of a Thursday to obtain their desires. They give what is 
called gaddi podi to the mujdwar. 


7. The zéérat of Jatti Pind, 4 miles north of Harfpur, lies in a dry 
plain in that village. It is said that a hermit came here from Gujrat 
in Muhammadan times. Every Thursday people suffering from neural- 
gia make a pilgrimage to the shrine to get cured. 


8. The Q4zidn etdérat, 2 miles north of Harfpur, in Qazidn, is 
the shrine of Miy4n Abdul Wahd4b Ghézi, who migrated from the 
Awankéri tléga His descendants still live in this and the two adjoin- 
ing villages of Malakyar and Padhana. Every Thursday it is the scene 
of a large gathering of people suffering from coughs, 


9, The zidrat of Min Mardin Séhib lios in Darwesh near Harfpur. 
People believe that a bath in its tank on a Thursday will cure scabies. 


10. The shrine at Pahéru is known as that of Hagfni Shah, whose 
native place was Saiyad Kisrén in R4walpindi. This is a well-known 
sidrat where people assemble every Thursday in large numbers in order 
to obtain their desires. 

1 The local pronunciation is pachdwan, 
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11. The s¢dra¢ at Kharkot is the shrine of Baba Sajalif of the 
Awan Qutb-Shahi tribe whose native place was in the Awdan-Kari, 
whence he went to Pakhli, but not finding it to his liking he flung hig 
horse’s reins which fell at Kharkot and then took up his abode there 
and was buried there on his death. People assemble there every Thurs- 
day in order to secure male issue, 


Tausit M4nsrara, 


1. Dfwén Raéjé Baba was a well-known saint in the Pakhli tract 
near Baffa in the Mansehra tahsil and it is the common belief of 
nearly all the people in that district that the notoriously oppressive 
Turk Raja was expelled from his kingdom and dethroned because he 
incurred the displeasure of this saint. Soon after the Réj&é was warned 
to mend his ways, the Swatis came over and defeated him. The only 
thing is that they can only say and do what they see will be done by 
the Almighty and be contented todo whatsoever He will. The shrine 
in Guli Bagh near Baffa is visited by almost every one in Hazéra and 
is generally called the gumtinwalt zidrat. At this shrine isa spring 
in which the sick bathe. At the Id on one day only women and next 
day only men assemble. Among the men the principal game is the 
tite, a kind of prisoners’ base. The people of the Pakhli plain, otf the 
Sw4t glens and of i‘eudal Tandwal are the principal visitors at the 
gatherings which are in the main festive, though the shrine is held 
in high repute.! 

2, The shrine of Mian Khaki Séhib in the Agror valley is famous. 


3. The shrine of Sultén Mughal Sahib in Midn Khéki-da-Bégh 
in Tandwalis also famous and it is helicved that he was blessed by 
Hazrat Mian Sahib at Mangal. 


Another shrine in Leing, a village in Ménsehra tahsil, is also 
much respected. 


5, The other shrines are in Independent Territory in the trans- 
Agyor valley, ¢. e. Paimal Sharff, or in Muzaffarabad in Kashmir. 


6. The zsdrat of Haydt-ud-Mir, 24 miles north-east of Mansebra at 
Balakot on the bank of the Kunhar ndla, is in Muhammadan belief 
the sitting place of Sakhi Haydt-ul-Mfr who is said to have been 
endowed with life everlasting, while according to Hindus it is the 
sitting place of Bh4éi Bala. At the ’Id one day men and the next 
day women assemble there. It has a spring, known as sharbat, 
which has medicinal propertics, being believed to cure leprosy and 
other diseases and 20 or 80 sufferers are generally to be found there.” 


7. The ztdrat at Nankot in the Pakhli plain is the tomb of Saiyad 
Ali Hamdén Babs. He had also some nishas/gihs, or sitting places, 10 
Kashinir which are held in high esteem. Every Sunday, especially 
the first in every bright half of the lunar month, there is a larye gather- 
ing of women with their children afflicted with parchhawdn. The 
sufferers are passed under the olive tree at the shrine. 


Hazfra Gagettesr, 1888-4, p, 59, 
* 18., p. 60, 
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8. The atdrat of Sayyid Jal4l Baba at Bhogarmang commemorates 
a leader under whom the Swétis of what is now MAnsehra tahafl 
wrested their present seata from the Turks,? 


9. The ancient ziérat known as that of Sufaid&hwéla Baba lies 
at Khatai in the Agror s/éqa. This fagfr, who lived quite naked, 
was a Sayyid by caste. 


10. At the shrine at Dozai (the ‘ junotion’ of the Saroriand Undr 
streams) in the Agror «/dqa people assemble every Thursday and Sunday. 
The name of the fagir entombed there is not known, but he was a 
Sayyid of Ogh. 


11. The Takidwali shrine at Torawéra in Agror is the tomb of 
Akhbind Sa’ad-ud-Din who with the aid of Suba Khin, leader of the 
Tandwalis in Haz4ra, conquered Agror. Swé&tis and other tribes visit 
this shrine. 

12, The eidrat at Gh&zikot or Tutni-ki-ziérat lies by the road 
leading to Abbottabad. People suffering from stomachache visit it 
every Thursday and Friday. 


18. The shrine of Shah Sharff Qalandar lies at Sufaidéh near 
Mansebra. The saint entombed therein was a Sayyid. The inkabitante 
of the Pakhli ¢/d¢@ and Garhidn in Tandwal assemble there for prayer in 
times of drought. The water of its tank is possessed of medicinal 
properties in some ailments. 

14. The z¢¢rat Takiya Mahfndri in Jarfd by the road leading to 
K4gén is the tomb of Pir Ghazi Shah. He is believed to have 
struck a stone with his ’asé or ‘stick’ and from it gushed a spring 
which still exists. 

15. The edérat Sfri Panjaulwdli is the shrine of Khitéb Shéh 
whom the Switis brought here from Yaghistén and entombed after his 
a He was by birth a saint. The villagers visit his shrine at both 

ds. 

16. The BawSjiwali z¢dra¢ is the shrine of Shah Waldyat Shéh, 
who went to a distant land, but his body was brought back and buried, 
near Icharian. He was deemed an able man of enlightened mind. 
At the Ids people go to his shrine to saldém. 


Tanusi, ABBOTTABAD, 


1. “Ziérat Baw&ji S4hib isa shrine at Mafngojri in Tavdwal. 
The Bawaji came here from Chandaur, in Tanéwal, Tahsfl Haripur. 
He is also known as the ‘duzurg of Chhatti Mohri’, an estate or tract 
still held by his survivors, According to the popular faith a visit to 
the shrine will cure every disease. 

2. The zgédrat of Miy4n Sultén Ghazi lies at Khfni Tathéra in 
Tan4wal and midway between Johripur and ¢hdna Sharwdn. Itisa 
resting place for travellers as it has a spring of sweet water and shady 
trees, Several diseases are cured by paying it a visit. 

3. Chila Shéh Barri Latifis a place forthe worship of Shah 

1Hazéra Gagetteor, 1888-4, p. 60, 


Peshéwar. 


Kohét. 
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Barri Latff, whose shrine is at Nirpur Shéhdn in tahsil Réwalpindi, 
This s5ddatgah lies one or one-and-a-half miles from Dakhan Pegor 
in the Néra sd/ga on ndla called the Hara Dhundén. It hae » 

ove of shady trees and is much revered by the people who to the num- 
her of nearly 20 assemble there every Thursday 


4. The Khandwala Pir Séhib shrine ot Sajkot, in the Nara tléga 
is so called because, according to the people, a rain of thand (sugar) fell 
at his death. Hence the offerings to it consist mainly of sugar. Some 
4 or 5 persone visit the shrine daily One’s desires can be fulfilled by 
paying it a visit. 

6. The Nuména Shéhwili esdrat in Chanéli near Nagri Totial is 
the tomb of a fagfr whose native place is said to be Kashmir, After 
praying here for some years he was buried on this spot at his death. 
According to the people a visit to it is an antidote for fever 


6. The stdra¢ at M&ngal or Miy4n Kangal Sahib is the shrine of 
Gul Muhammad, lying 8 miles north of Abbottabad in Jalépura, 
the former site of Mangal. His pér was Shaikh Abdus Sabir Qédiri 
of Kashmir who was also called Bastal, o. 1146 H (1782 A, D.). 
A large gathering of men and women is held every Thursday. 


7. The ¢aktya at Tarchh, near Majchén, is the very old shrine of 
Pir Sattér Shh Ghézi and is situate cn the bank of the Jhelum. 


8. Other shrines are that of Jam&] Ghézi at Dhamtour where 
there is a fine grove of some size and to which Mubammadans make offer- 
ings: that of SAfn Malpat in Abbottabad tahsfl: and in MAénsehra 
tahsfl, that of Shaikh Béla and Mebr Ali B&ba at Bajna near 
Shinki4ri: that of Qalandar Sayyid at BAldkot: that of Naubat 
Shéh Sayyid at Lachimang in Konsh: that of Tortom B&ba Sayyid 
at Shamdhara: and that of Haidar Bdéba at Ghanidn both in Agror. 
The last-named lies at the foot of Black Mountain and is the tomb 
of Miyén Haider B&ba, grandfather of the Sayyids of Atir. It is 
the scene of a fair at the Id. 


SHRINES ON THE FRONTIER. 


Jogian Sar is a e¢drat on the summit of the Tortaba spur of the Ilam 
mountain which is visited inspring by both Muhammadans and Hindus, 
in separate parties. The latter term this festival Rantakht. It lasts 
three days and is described as a mixture of religious devotion and 
debauchery. Pir B&ba isa ziérat in Buner which is a sober place of 
pilgrimage without a fair owing to the unsettled state of the country.’ 

The iérat of Shaikh Ydsaf in Chillibagh at Sherkot village, Kobét 
takeil, tappa Samilzai, consists of a masonry tomb in an adobe building 
eurrounded by shfsham trees and beds of narcissus, People from the 
neighbouring country assemble on Thursdays between Chet and Bhadon, 
the gatherings lasting from one to four days, and, on the firet Thursdays 
of Hér and Maghar especially, visitors bring bread and /héchre which 18 
all collected and after being blessed is distributed to those present. This 
gathering is called Jaghra. Visitors ask for happy marriages, 6008, 
wealth, recovery from disease and forgiveness of sins Goats and sheep 

*Peshdwar Gazetteer, p. 118. 
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are sacrificed and the heads and legs offered to the ssérat to be caten by 
the man in charge. Coverlets, oil, gur, rice etc. are also offered. 
Gatherings are held both in the light and dark half of the month, in 
which both Hindus aud Muhammadans join. 


The ztdrat of Mir Habib Shah, near the apring of Khwdja Ashraf 
in village Jangal Mfr Asghar Mela, is a thickly wooded place in a pic- 
turesque situation where the gaint is said to have prayed. Gatherings 
take place at the end of SAwan when the grapes are ripe. 


The ztdrat of Shéh IsmAil Séhib, between Samari Bala and Péyan 
Kohat tahsfl, ¢appa Baizai, consists of tombs surrounded by a grove of 
trees. Gatherings from villages near and far take place every Friday 
in Chet and Baisikh, both in the dark and light half of the month, and 
last for one or two days. Visitors kill goats and sheep, offer a part to 
the priest in charge and ask for all sorts of blessings. This shrine is 
held in great reverence by the Khattaks, Bangash and Tirdhwils. 
Tradition says that the saint was a Sayyid of Bukhéra who, with some 
companions, visited Mir Khweli and thence cast a stone which fell near 
the shrine. So he dwelt here. But a serpent bit his finger and he died, 
There are now three graves, one of the saint, another of the bitten finger 
and a third of the snake ! 


The etdrat of Haji Bahadur Séhib consists of a masovry mauso- 
leum, with a mosque and tank attached to it, in Kohét town. It is the 
most frequented ehrine in the district. The caint was a Mfr Ahmad 
Khel, Bangach, and his original name was Mién Abdulla. From boy 
hood he was fond of religious studies and became a disciple of Shaikh 
Adam Bantri who with his disciple set vut on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
During the voyage, the ship was brought to a stand-still bv a storm. 
At his preceptor’s instance, tradition says, Mian Abdulla lifted the ship 
on his head and set it agoing, but the exertion bruised his scalp and 
caused baldness so since then all his descendants are born bald. At 
Mecca the preceptor’s son died but was restored to life by Mian Abdulla’s 
prayers. Jn recognition of this miracle he was styled Haji Bahadur by 
his preceptor. On his return to Kohét H4ji Bahdur assumed the title 
of khuda-t-bin or ‘seer of God’. This offended Aurangzeb and the 
H6ji was summoned to Lahore by the emperor and challenge: to display 
his supernatural powers or undergo punishment for his heresics. Tradi- 
tion says that he accepted the ordeal and asked the emperor to look at 
some water which he was dropping through the holes of a pipal. The 
emperor became insensible at the sight and fell from the throne. When 
he was himself again he testified to the Hji’s supernatural powers and 
granted him the village of Mian Khel. It is also claimed as a proof of 
existing sanctity, that in seasons of drought, stones placed on the tomb, 
if dipped in the tank, are sure to bring down rain. Four well-known 
verses commemorate the date of the H&ji’s death. It 1s even said that 
he matried Aurangzeb’s daughter,? ‘lhis shrine is respected by the 
Bangash, Khattak, Afridi, Orakzai, Wazir and Kostwal Pathéns. 


The etdéra¢ of Tor Kamil near Kamél! Khel is that of a saint who 
came from Turak with Sultin Moahmtd of Ghazni and was killed 
here. 


18ee paragraph 4, App. I to Tucker’s Kohét settloment Repert,. 
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The Khulai sédéra¢ in Marchungi is resorted t6 every Thursday by 
people suffering from rheumatism. This saint was killed in a religious 
war, but he took up his severed head and walked away. People noticed 
this and began to talk about it, whereupon the head fell off near the site 
of the ssdrat, 


At the ssdrat of Pfr Futeh Shth Sahib in Kohft town gatherings 
take place on the ’Id-ul-Fitar, *Id-ul-Zuha, the 8th day after the ’Id-ul. 
Zuha, and the Nauroz, Visitors eat a little salt placed on the grave and 
also touch the stones with their eyes. 


The stérat of Sh4h Sa’id Halim Bukh4ri on the left bank of the 
Kohdt Toi close to the Railway Station was believed to be respected by 
the Toi, but now it has been washed away. Men given to intoxicating 
drugs often resort to its shady grove. 


The sséraé of Shfh Abulla Namézt near Sir Shéhzfda Sultén Jén’s 
cemetery owes its origin to Gauhar, a £drfgar, who had a dream about it 
and so the stdrat was made. 


The stdrat of Shaikh Alladéd in Kahi Circle, Koh4t tabsfl, is that 
of a saint, a Khattak Pathdn who used to pray in the Mandiri hills and 
then settled here. The Jawakki Afridis and others visit it in large num- 
bers on the first Thursday of the light half of the month. It is a fine 
masonry building consisting of two mausoleums, one of the saint, the 
other of his son. 


The evérat of Sandali or Fateh Gul Béb4 in Torasténi marke where 
that saint prayed on the Sandali hill. 


The etérat of Faqir Séhib in the village Naritb, Hangu tahsfl, is 
visited by people of this district as wellas of Tiréh on Thursdays and 
lamps are lit at it. 


The Nawan Fagfr etdrat in Darsamandi on the road to Torwéri is 
visited by rheumatic people on Thursdays, 


The eidrat of Shh Alm4s,-on a high hill north of Hangu, is be- 
lieved to be the tomb of the ancestor of the present Sayyid in Hangu. 
People assemble on both *Ids and a lamp is lit every Thursday. 


The stérat of Mianji S4hib, Shakardarra Circle, Kohét taheil, on 
the Makhad road is visited by people with toothache who put one stone 
above another to invoke its blessing. 


The etdrat of Haji Kamél Séhib, near Mifnji Khel in Tori tahell, ie 
said to be the tomb of the ancestor of the Mfans of Mf4nji Khel. It 1s 
very popular among the Khattaks and Wazfrs. 


The sédratief Mf4nji Sdhib in Shiwdki is the tomb of the ancest ° 
of the Sayyids‘of Shiwdki. 


The stdrat of Saraj Khel is a well-known shrine, The saint was the 


— of the Sayyids of this village People visit it every Thursday 
12 Chet. 
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The shrine of Pfr Adil or ‘the just saint’ lies 9 miles north of 
Dera Ghézi Khan town. The saint, Sayyid Sultan by name, came 
from Baghdéd in 489 H., but the shrine was only built in 814 H. by 
Naw4b Ghdzi Khan, Sayyid Sultén’s son Sayyid Ali one day killed a 
goat-herd whose mother complained to the saint. He handed over his 
son to her to wreak her vengeance on him and she killed him He thus 
earned the title of Pir Adil and survived his son 26 years. The annual 
fair is held in Chet. But another version is that the saint only came 
from Mashhad in the 9th century of the Hijra and it adds that after 
the tomb was finished Ghazi Khdn came to see it and asked the pir to 
manifest himself. This be did by thrusting his arm through the 
masonry of the tomb and a circular hole still remains in it to testify to 
the trath of this story.? 


Tahstt Réjanpur. 


The shrine of Muhammad Agil S&hib at Kot Mithan was in 
the old town of Kot Mithan, but when in S, 1919 both town and 
shrine were washed away by the Indus, the coffin containing the body 
of Muhammad Agil Sahib was disinterred and brought to the present 
shrine. Muhammad Agil Séhib traced his descent from Abbés Alf who 
came from Khorasan to dwell in Sindh and Muhammad Sharif SAbib 
came here in 1090 H. The pedigree is :— 


MUHAMMAD SHARIF SAHIB. 
| 


Se Se ee 
Qézi sels Muhammad. Muhammad Aqil Shéh. 
Died in 1229 H. 
Co ee a a ae 
Aéfiz, Abul Khai, Abul Hasan. Ahwal Alf Séhib. 


Died in 1290 H. 





> 
Kbwbje Taj Khwéjo Khuda 
Muhammad _ Bakhsh Béhib. 

Séhib. Died in 1269 H. 


fou ca. 
ules Abdul Nir Ahmod, 
Muhammad, Rahwén. | 





! 
Hab{bulla. f abi Allah Ghauns 
Bakheh. Bakhsh, Bakheh, 





onitém Khw4ja Ghal4m 
Parfd, Fakhr-ul-Din. 


r 
f l 1 
Sharff Khair Sair Ghavus Gul 

Muhammad Mohammad. Muhammad. Muhammad. Muhammad. 

+ legend about the miracles of Mubammad Sharff Sahib says 
that once he had to cross the Indus but there was no boat, so he put all 
the water of the river into a jug and went across, but on reaching 
the western bank he emptied the water ont of the jug and so became 


1 Dera Gh4zl Khén Gazetieer, 1898, p. 65. 
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known as Karbacha, The shrine is a handsome dome and the wre is very 
largely attended. ! 


Another shrine at Raéjanpur is known by the name of Kbalifa 
Mién Mubammad Sahib. It has existed for 40 years only. One ups 
is held in Safar. 


The shrine called Atharan? [mim and Sayyid Bukhari has existed 
for 150 years Its chalifa is Ghulim Muhaminad, mujdwar, and its 
gaddtnasht{n Sayyid Gul Shah, zadldér of Maurghéi. Every year in 
Chet a fair is held there lasting over 7 days. People of all creeds 
attend it, and they bring their own bread. The offerings go to the 
Khalifa. A-story about Tagia Shah, a descendant of Théran Imém 
Shah, is that once a potter moulded an earthen horse and Tagia Shéh 
mounted it and it ran hither and thither, Tagia Shéh said that 
Thdéran Imém Shih had given him the horse and from that day the 
shrine has been greatiy revered, The descendants of Théran Imém Shah, 
Gedi Sh&h and Dalan Shah live at Murghéi and those of Bande Shéh 
at Bhagsar. 

Tahstl Jémpur. 


‘The shrine of Mossan Shéb of JAémpur is the svene of a fair from 
the 14th to 20th of Rabi-ul-awal. It is managed by descendants of the 
saint’s dauchter's sonin default of male issue, His tomb is of adobe 
with a four-walled enclosure. 


L&l Parwana or ‘thy red moth’ also has a shrine at this town, 
but the wall round the tomb is of brick. The eaint left no sons but a 
fagir sits at his tomb and his wrs is held on the 13th of the same month. 


In the Kaha Pass at a distance of 5 miles from Harrand is the 
shrine of Khalfd, son of Walid, known as Ish4q Ashéb, as he is said to 
have been a companion of the Prophet. A pilgrimage to his shrine is 
regarded as equal to one to Mecca and it is visited on the ’Id-uz- Zuha. 


A tomb, held in great respect, though no shrine has been erected, is 
that of Shaikh Rais Sahib of Gadi in Sangarh tahsil at which visitors 
pray for what they want, presenting offerings expressive of their wishes. 
The tomb is in consequence hidden under a heap of toy cradles, bullocks, 
camels, yokes, strings of cowries with which camels are ornamented, 
and the like. 


The shrine of Khwéja Nor Muhammad Séhib Nordwila at T:aji- 
pur.—Born in 1134 H. this saint went to Multén to learn Persian, 
Arabic and Philosophy in 1148 H. and completed his studies in 1160. 
At the age of 30 he became a disciple of Mfan Sahib Nur Muhammad 
Mohatwali ard went to Hajfpur with the Burra, men of his caste. He 
dwelt on the Nordwdla well at Sikhaniwéla whence he was known a8 
Nordwala; his own caste was Pirh4r. He spent a large part of his life 
in devotion, not sleeping by night and fasting by day. People regard 

1Dera Ghézi Kbén Gazetteer, 1898, p. 55 

*1b., p. 66. 

*Recalling the ‘eighteen Nardins’ of Kulu, the eighteen Im4ms must be a purely 


conventional number, but though 18 isa very common number in Hinduism, n0 other 
instance of it is known in Islam, 
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him as an aulia and he worked miracles, He died in 1204 H. at 
the age of 70. The present shrine waa built in 1206 H. by Islém 
Khan Déidpotra, an uncle of tho then Nawdb of Bahéwalpur, with 
% doors on the north, south and east. People say that once Maulavi 
Aziz Ullah, a disciple of the Khwéja S&hib, was in a difficulty and one 
night he went inside the shrine and prayed for his pir’s help when 
suddenly Muhammad entered it from the southern door and his diffi- 
culty was solved. This door is now named the door of Heaven and is 
kept closed aH the year, being only opened for two days on the 6th and 
7th of Muharram, and those who visit the shrine always enter it by 
this door. 


Two arms of the Indus are held in special veneration. One in 
RAjanpur tahsil is called Taran Im4m or the ‘ Im4m’s Ferry’ and though 
long silted up is still held in honour. To say: Taran Imam ké dur, 
Malsk Osman (ov any name chosen) /é kur, 1s to attribute falsehoods 
as numerons as the dust of the ¢aran to Malik Osm4n (or the other 
person selected) The couplet doubtless originated in a Shi’a curse on 
the Caliph Othman. The other arm is called Dhand Lalgfr after a 
saint of that name who diverted the waters of the Indus by his pray- 
era, t 


Bab4 Lalgtr, a saint who gives his name to an arm of the Indus in 
Dera Ghézi Khan tahsil, diverted by his prayers the water of the Indus, 
but it found its way into the creek again, though the fine Jansan tree 
which forms a place of pilgrimage is, or was till 1898, still standing. 


At a distance of 8 kos from the Shori pass is the shrine of the Zinda 
Pir, Lakha Lahri, a son of Shahbéz Aulia, He is, as his name implies, 
an immortal and invisible saint.2 His father only looked at 5 woman 
and she conceived Lakha Lahri who is said to be still alive concealed in 
a large cave, In the Shori hill torrent are hot springs in which peo- 
ple suffering from boils, syphilis and leprosy wash and recover their health. 
Onoe a housewife was cooking something in a pot or deg to give away 
in charity but it was slow to boil, so Zinda Pfr broke the deg with a kiok 
in anger and the housewife was buried with it heneath the earth—whence 
the hot spring. 


An ancient shrine in Rijanpur is that of Shahfd Mard at Sikhénfwélé& 
The tomb has existed for some 500 or 600 years, but a few years ago 
one Ditta, a Gopaing Baloch, built a shrine (of which he is now gaddi- 
nashfn or incumbent). He takes the offerings and feeds the people who 
collect at the annual #7s on 12th Muharram. 


It is possible for agaddt-nashin to be a pluralist. Thus at the 
modern shrine of Maulavi Muhammad Hasan a great fagér, the Ahalffa 
is Ghulém Muhammad Awan, and at the annual urs in Safar people of 
all creeds attend and are fed by the sajjdda-nashin. But the gaddi- 
nashin, Maulavi Ghulém Farfd, is also incumbent of another great fagér 


*D. G, Khén Gasetteer, 1898, p. 5. 


* The shrine consists of a house built for bis residence and furnished with beds eto, ana 
Tage? ofthe Qurdn, It is much visited—eryecially in Marchs D, G. Khén Gasetteer, 
5, p. 55, 
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Maulavi Aqil Muhammad Sahib’s shrine. Each of these shrines con- 
tains three tombs and otherwise resembles the other. 


At RAjanpur the shrine of Sayyid Nur Shah Sahib has existed for 
about two centuries. It has no wrs but people of all oreeds frequent. it 
daily and the offerings go to the Ahalifa. 


A very old shrine is that of Hamza Sultén at Soman 6 miles west 
to Dajal. This saint wasan aulia and ashe left ro male issue the 
offerings are received by the mujdware. 


The shrine of Maulavi Nar Muhammad Sahib at Muhammadpur.— 
A son of Maulavi Aqal Muhammad Burra of Burra, a village in Dajal, thig 
saint was made a khalifa by Khwéja Nar Muhammad Sahib of H4jipur, 
and went to resideat Muhammadpur. He was recognised as a walt 
and had many disciples. As he left no sons his sister’s son succeeded 
him. The annual fair is held on the 16th of Ramzén. 


The shrine of Sh&h L4&l Kamél in Dera Ghfzi Khén—Some 
800 years ago this saint oame here from Chotar Lahri. He was 
famed for his miracles and died in 1069 H. His urs is held annually 


The shrine of Sayyid Nabi Shah at Kot Chutta, 14 miles south 
of Dera Ghdzi Khéin.—He left no issue so his collaterals succecded him. 
He died in 1200 H. wndhis wrs is held in Asauj. Heis regarded as 
a wale. 


The shrine of Shéh Sadar-ud-Dfin, 15 miles north of Dera. Ghézi 
Khén,— He is said to have been a disciple of Bahd&wal-hag of Multén 
and descended from the same family as Pir Adil. He left no issue, so 
four fagirs look after his shrine and a fair is held annually on the 
firsé Monday in Chet when people collect and offer presents. They 
also get their sons shaved there. 


The shrine of Khwf&ja Muhammad Sulaimfn Khén at Taunsa.— 
Khwéja Muhammad Sulaimfn was the son of Zakrfa Khén, a 
Jéfir Afgb4n, a native of Khorésén. His ancestors came to live at 
Drug, in the hills west, of Taunsa, and Muhammad Sulaimén Khén 
was born at Gargoji hill in 1179 H. He was named Mana, and edu- 
eated at Taunsa and Shekho Langéh as a boy ; after that he acquired 
knowledge at Mithankot, and at the age of 16 became a disciple of 
Khw4ja Nér Muhammad Pir Mokorwala who named him Muhammad 
Sulaiman Khén. In 1199 H. he went on apir’s pilgrimage to Delhi 
and Ajmer and returning to Gargoji lived there for a while, but even- 
tually made his abode at Taunsa where he spent his time in devotion 
and gave whatever he received in charity. He bore a simple character 
and had no pleasures except devotion to God and charity. His reputa- 
tion as nek-dakht or fortunate grew and people from far and near 
became his disciples, among them a Nawdb of Habéwalpur. He was 
also known as o worker of miracles. His son Gul Mubammad had 
predeceased him when he died in 1267 II. and so he was succeed 
by Mfén Allah Bakbsh, his grandson, commonlly called the Hazrat 
Sthib, The present shrine was erected in 1272 H. by the Naw4b of 
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Bab4walpur at a considerable cost. Ghul4m Mastafé Kh4n, Kh4kwdni 
of Multan, also had a majlas khdna built and Ahmad Khan, Afgh4n, 
had a well sunk and masonry buildings have beer built ont of the income 
from offerings. An wrs{s held twice a year in Safar and Rab{-us-e4ni, 
The shrine is frequented by Muhammdans of every sect.! 


The shrine of Mfan Ahmad S4hib at Taunsa has also existed 
for about 60 years. It is largely visited by hill tribes such ag the 
Baloch. No special fair etc. is held. 


At Sidl Sharif, south of Sahfw4l in Shéhpur, is the ehrine of Khw4js 
Shams-ud-D{n, a branch of that at Taunsa Sharff.? 


At the shrine of Shah Shams, ancestor of the Sayyids of ShAhpur, 
a large fair is held on Chet 28rd to 26th, Tent-pegging and other 
anfusements are provided. According to Maclagan another fair is held 
every year in honour of Shah Shams at Shaikhpur, near Bhera in the 
Shdhpur District, where the sick and ailing from all parte of the pro- 
vince present themselves at the appointed time to be bled by the barbers 
of Bhera. These worthies are said to do their work with great efficiency, 
and the whole neighbourhood is soon reeking with horrid rivulets of 
human blood. But according to the Shahpur Gazettcer® this fair is held 
in honour of Sultén Ibrahim on four Sundays—the two last in Chet and 
the two first in Bisékh in spring and the operation performed on these 
auspicious days protects the patients from all diseases. 


Din Panéh was a Bukhéri Sayyid who settled in the north-west 
corner of Muzaffargarh about 430 years ago, in the house of Subdgan, 
wife of a Makwé4l JAt called Akku. When her. daughter was married 
Din Panéh gave himself as part of her dowry. He died in 1012 H. on 
the west bank of the Indus, whence the Makwéal of the east bank tried’ 
to steal his coffin. This led to a feud in the tribe which was eventu- 
ally settled by the saint who in adream bade Akku’s brothers make 
him a coffin for the east bank in which his body would also be 
found. He has now a shrine on each bank and the Makwél are atill 
khddims of his tombs. Daira Din Pandh in Muzaffargarh ie a favourite 
shrine for the observance of the jiand among Hindus as well as Mu- 
hammadans. ‘he datra is the centre of a set of beggars, called Shah 
dé faqir, who are self-elected, any idle or discontented rascal who wraps 
a brown pagrt round his head being entitled to beg within 14 sos of 
the datra under a traditional saying of the saint. Theae beggars require 
no authority to beg from the keeper of the shrine and they compel the 
people to give alms by abuse and ourses.* 


The shrine of Hazrat Din Pan4h S4hib in Daira Din Panah 
in Dera Gh4zi Khdn has existed from the time of Akbar. Hindus 
1 For a description of the buildings, see Dera Ghéai Khén Gasetteer, 1898, p. 54. 

2 Shdhpur Gacetteer, 1897, p. 87. 
® Ib, p. 88. 


-Muzaffargarh Gasetteer, pp. 62-3, It would not be diffloult to point to several eles 
ments of nature-(river-) worship and a fertility cult here. 
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and Mahammadans alike go there to pay respects. In the month of 
Chet 4 fairs are held on Fridays, called the Jum4shah fair. Tho 
tradition about it is that the Hazrat oaused boats to ruu on land and 
as these boats are still to b2 found in Bechra village the people 
gather there also for worship. 


The shrine of Karm Shéh Séhib at Bughlani has existe for about 
400 years. The Bughlani and Monglanf Baloch of Sokar revere it and 
a small fair is held there on a Friday in Hér. 


Other small shrines at different places are those of Ghaghu 
Sultan Sahib, Sakhi Sathan Sahib, Lajmir Séhib, Sult4n Naurang 
Sahib, Shaikh Sultan Sahib, Shaikh Ibrahfm Sahib &c. 


Alam Pir (Shaikh Alam-ud-Din), a Bukhari Sayyid, descended from 
the Makhdims of Uch, has a shrine at Shahr Sultan, which is remark- 
able for the frenzy which attacks the persons, especially women who 
resort to it, It even attacks women at home as the fair time, in Chet, 
draws near, and is believed to be due to possession by jinn, the woman 
being said jinn khedan, lit. ‘to play the devil.? In the houses of 
the makhdtim and other Sayyids of bis family women of the upper class 
have the jan cast out to a drum accompaniment played by a mtrdsan. 
For ordinary people four sites are chosen, over each of which a chalifa 
of the makhddém presides. The women possessed pay him a pice or fowl, 
take their seats and begin to sway their bodies to and fro, with gradually 
increasing violence. ‘The excitement is increased by a drum. The 
khalffa goes round and lashes the women with a whip and pours 
soented oil on them. As each woman gets weary the £halifa pronounces 
some words and sprinkles a little water over her. The jinn is cast 
ny ray the woman is dragged away in an cxhausted condition by her 

Tiends. ! 


Bagga Sher is w shrine 6 miles north of Muzaffargarh which is s9 
called because a ‘ white tiger’ there defended the saint’s cows from 
thieves. During an epidemic it is good for cattle to visit this shrine. 
The saint’s name was Shaikh Muhammad Tahir. 


Mién Hay4t has ashrine 7 miles south of Muzaffargarh, with a 
stone image of the camel he used to ride and a grove of date-palms the 
branches of which are like cobras. A branch kept in one’s house will 
drive thosesnakes away. The saint was a nevhew of Ghans-ul-Azam, 
and his fair is held in Ramzén. 


Dedha Lél has a fine domed shrine at Harballo in Muzaffargarh. 
Cattle visit it as they do Bagga Sher. Originally named Shahfb-ud- 
Din, the saint got his other name on conversion by Makhdim J ahénfan 
who turned milk into blood and made Dhedha drink of it. 


Shaikh Ladhi’s shrine is similarly visited. 
+ Musaffargarh Gasetteer, p 64. The harmal. 


990 H. 


887 H, 
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Mas4n Shah, where wrestling matches are held at the fair on 5th 
Asauj : 

Mulib Jah4ni4n, where wrestling and occasionally horse-races 

are held. 

Nar Shéh 

Shaikh Pallia 

H4ji Ishaq 

Pir Ali and Pir Kam4l are nawgagas. 

Shaikh Allah Dad Quraishi who came from Arabia had acquired 
sanctity in the service of Makhdim Jah4nfén Jahén-gasht and settled 
in Rampur in Muzaffargarh, His shrine is known as that of Daid 
Jahéniab, Dhudhu Jabéniah or simply Dhudhu, and is celebrated for 
its cures of leprosy. The patient bathes in baths of hot and cold sand 
prepared by the attendants of the shrine and on recovery presents models 
of the diseased limb in silver or gold. The repute of the shrine extends 
to Kashmir. The Shaikh’s descendants are now Metlé Jats, because, 
they say, so many Metlas live in the neighbourhood. Hindus also 
frequent the shrine, where a fair is held every Thursday, especially in 
Chet and Séwan. A vow common at this shrine is the atta ghatta.! 


Satnts and shrines in Multdn and Bahdwalpur. 


Some of these have already been noticed under the various Sifi 
orders, but many more might be described here if space permitted, 
Reference may be made to the Multén Gazetteer, 1901-02, pasasm, espe- 
cially to pp. 121-3, and 339-43. The most renowned in the district 
are the shrine at Sher Shéh and that of Sultén Ahmad Qattél at Jalélpur 
Pirwila, The former was built in honour of Shéh Ali Muhammad 
Husain who came from Mashhad in 1499. The latter came to Jalélpur 
in 1582. Many of the shrines in Multén offer features of great 
interest in their cults or traditions, but in this respect they are excelled 
by those in Bahawalpur. In that State Uch Sharif is unrivalled in 
India for the number of its shrines. The most celebrated of its 
Bukhari saints was the Makhddm Sher Sh4h, Jal4l-ud-Din, Surkh-posh, 
Bukhiri, the Second Adam. Born in 1199? he is credited with the 
conversion of Chingiz Kh4n, as well as of many tribes indigenous 
to Bahdwalpur. His grandson Sayyid Ahmad Kabir, the Makhdam 
Jahénién Jahdngasht, and his descendants are numerous and widely 
scattered. Later in date came the Gildni Sayyids, descendants of 
Bandagi Muhammad Ghaus, 7th in descent from Abdul Qadir Giléni, 
who reached Uch in 1482. The other saints are variously descended 
and at their shrines many varieties of ritual and miracles are performed.* 


Tye sAINTS OF FEROZEPUR. 


Nir Shah Walt, the saint of Ferosepur Cty. 
Ib tie time of B&nf Lachhminkaur, there was a fort at the site 
where this tomb is now situate. The Réni had a stable here, but what- 
'Muzoffagrarh Gasetteer, 1883-4, p. 63. 
2 The date is doubtful. ‘Tomple gives 1188-1283 as the dates of his birth and death 
Legends, III, p. 184, 
3 Bab4walpur Gazetteer, 1904, pp. 159-182, and Chap. LV, 


9065 H. 


959 H, 
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ever horses were tied there, one used to be found daily dead or injured 
The R&nf was perplexed at this and made enquiries about its cause, 
The third night she had a dream in which the saint told her that the 
cause of-the trouble was the disrespect shewn to him b allowing horses 
to stand at the place where he was buried. He aleo told Ranf his name 
She thereupon ordered the stable to be removed, and on this being done, 
a pucca grave was found to exist there. One Sayyid Nagi Shah, who 
was the ancestor of the present ocsupants of the shrine (kkdéngdh), was 
employed in the cavalry (rssd/a) of the Rani. She ordered him to take 
charge of the kidngdh as she said he was a Sayyid and the kkdngdh 
was also a Sayyid’s. All the land appertaining to the fort was assigned 
tohim. The R&nf used to support Naqi Shah es he had to give up 
his service in the cavalry. Nagi Shéh was succeeded by Najaf Ali 
Shéh and the latter by Hussain Ali Shah who was succeeded by 
Rahmat Ali Shéh the present incumbent. When British rule commenced 
the then Deputy Commissioner Captain (Sir Henry) Lawrence ordered 
the fort to be demolished, so it was pulled down and the ground sold. 
The tomb was the only thing left untouched, but no one listened to the 
attendants of the shrine until Captain Lawrence had adream in which 
he saw the saint and had some sort of compulsion laid upon him. In 
the morning he ordered that the tomb should not be disturbed and more- 
over he had it repaired, gave Rs. 500 asa present to Nagi Shah and 
promised to grant a mudfi to the khdugdh ‘That very day he received 
a telegram to say he was transferred. The tomb with the ground 
surrounding if was left in Nagi Shah’s charge. 


Pir Baldwal Shah's khdngdh in Ferozepur tahstl. 


When Mirén Sh&h Ndr was living at Khéf, Akbar sent Pir 
Baléwal, whose real name was Dilawar Khén (or rather Baléwal Beg), 
Stibah of Delhi, with troops to bring the saint to the capital. When he 
aitived he found the Sh&h had gone to bathe at a tank, whither he 
went and delivered the emperor’s message. The Sh&h forthwith dived 
into the water and reached Delhi where the enperor and his wife were 
at supper. The Begam observing a third hand on the table told the 
emperor who replied: ‘If you see it again let me know.’ When the 
hand again appeared, reaching towards the dishes, she pointed it out to 
Akbar who seized it and enquired what the matter wae. The Shéb 
said: ‘You summoned me and I am here,’ Akbar was delighted. 
When the saint took his leave he asked for a token to show the Stbah 
at Khéi, Taking a handful of rice, a handkerchief and an order under 
the imperial seal the Sh&b immediately re-appeared at the tank. All 
this only touk as long asa man would spend in a single dive, The 
Shih showed the thing to the SGbah and said: ‘Do you mean to take 
me to Delhi?’ Diléwar Khén said: ‘If { get a token from the 
emperor, what more is needed?’ The Shéh made over the things 
aforesaid to the Sdbah which so completely upset him that he took off 
his uniform and turned fagfr on the spot, saying he would servo 

2 This is a very common incident in hagiolatrical legends: of. Temple in Indian Art, 
XI, p. 42, for accouns of this shrine and in Folklore Reoord, V, p. 158, for an account 
of Khajdria Pir, The same writer recordsa similar experience attributed to himself in 
Selections from the Calcutta Review, Second Ser ios, VIII, page 278. 
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the True King and not an emperor of this world. i 
ed with the Shfh, attaining perfection and dying a a lifetime 
of the Shih. He is indeed popularly said not to have died a natural 
death but to have become a Shahid or martyr in this wise :—Certain 
thieves came to offer him a share of the plunder, but: when they arrived 
he was asleep. so they placed a part of the booty at his pillow, and went 
away. Meanwhile the owner came and found the Pir still asleep with 
the property by him. Thinking him to be a thief he killed him 
Miran Shéh Nar ordered him to be buried in his blood-stained clothes, 
as he lay, without being washed. His brother came from Delhi buried 
him and built his tomb. He also purchased the four wells on each side 
of it and made them over to the Sh&h’s son Miran Shéh Jamél 
Subsequently Miran Shah Nédr’s grandson Imfm Shéh came fori 
Kasir and tried to take possession of the shrine, but Qutb Ali Shéb 
another grandson who was in possession of it, gave his daughter i 
marriage to the son of Im&m Shéh. The disciple of Imam Shéh, Maula 
Madat Ali Shéh, settled the dispute, so Imém Shéh took possession of 
the shrine, jagir etc. of Pir Balawal Sh&b and settled there. There 
used to be four fairs, but two are now held—one on the 2nd Asauj 
which is the urs sharif or wedding (death) of the Pir, at which beggars 
are fed—and the sccond and greater on the 10th Muharram, when the 
tdzias of Ferozepur city are all buried there. Prayers on both dates 
are made for the Pir’s soul. Hindus frequent the fairs but do not join 
in these prayers. 


Lél Musan (Mohsin) Sdhtb Léhori. 


His tomb, which is coloured green and lies in the Mandi Kal&lfn 
or spirit-sellers’ market, was founded 141 years ago. This saint was a 
Sayyid, a son of Sultén Arab, who was of the royal family. He was 
a saint from birth and having finished his course of morldly education 
in his 11th year went with his father to Multén and there became a 
disciple of Shaikh Babé-ud-Din Zakaria Multéni and a perfeot saint 
the same day. Those on whom he cast his sight used to become 
senseless and for this reason very few used to visit him, Whoever 
made him an offering of one déudy begat a son. He was married to 
Bibi Milkhi, a pious daughter of Shaikh Zakarfa, who was a Sirdar of 
Matila, a village between Thatta and Multfn, She also was a saint 
from birth. The saint had four sons: Shaikhs Yaqub, Ishq, IsmAil, 
andAhmad. He went to Gujr4t and stayed in the house of Mahmid, a 
blacksmith. The king asked leave to see him, but was not allowed. A 
Hindu woman came to the blacksmith to have her spindle straightened. 
and the Shaikh seeing her said, ‘she savours of Islam’ and looked at 
her. The woman finding the Shaikh gazing at her, asked the black- 
smith, ‘what sort of fagfr is this who is gazing at me?’ The Shaikh 
said: ‘if I looked at you with bad intent, I will touch my eyes with 
the spindle, and may God deprive me of my sight.’ Saying this he 
touched his eyes with the spindle which was on fire, but it did not 
injure them in the least, nay it became gold. Seeing this miracle 
the woman became a Muhammadan, but her parents hearing of it 
tortured her and she died. While the Hindus were taking her body 
away the Shaikh, hearing of her death, reanimated her and caused her 
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to recite the -a/ima. This made him widely known and the people 
used to visit him to such an extent that he was obliged to remove to 
Lahore, where he died on Thursday the 18th Safar 962 H. 


Pfr Karam Shéh’s fair is held on every Akhiri Chahdr Shamba 
(a Muhammadan holiday), and alms are distributed to begeats and 
blessings invoked. 


Mf&i_ Amfran Séhiba’s fair is held on the Baérawafét day, alme 
being distributed to fagirs and blessings are invoked. She was a 
great mayhab and a perfect saint. She came from down-country. 


Rode Shéh’s ¢a/ea, on the road from Ferozepur to Malwal or 
Moga, belongs to the Qédiri sect. Nofairis held. The saint was a 
disciple of Iqr4r Husain whose tomb is near that of Méi Amfr4n 
Shiba. Iqrér Hussain was a disciple of Jéfar Husain whose tomb ig 
at Kishenpura in tahsfl Zira. 


The shrine of Miran Shdh Nér ut Mirdn Sha Nir in tahsfl 
Ferozepur, 


Some 500 years ago, in the time cf Akbar, Mfran Shéh Nir 
was born st Chiénfén in Lahore, and Shaikh Alamdf (Ilam Dfn), a 
dyer of that place, and bis wife, M4i Chhinko, having no children, 
adopted the boy at the age of 5 or 6. When he was aged 14, Shaikh 
Alamdi bade his wife test his conduct, so she took him to the jungle 
and invited his advances. But he seized her breasts and began to suck 
therefrom. She told her husband of this as proving that he was 
antainted by the world. Shaikh Alamdf had his dyeing vat on the fire 
that day and into it he threw the Shahzdiia (Mirén Shéh Nér) and 
shut down the lid. After 24 hours his wife, searching for the boy, 
asked him where he was, but he did not reply. Lifting up the lid she 
saw the Shébzdda sitting cross-legged inside and when she had taken 
him out the Shaikh said: ‘ Had he remained another day and night 
his children one and all world have been the friends of God. Now 
however only one of them will always be so’. And to the Sh&hzéda 
he said :—‘I have given you allI bad. As lamadyer and youarea 
Sayyid you must choose a perfect master and placing your hands in 
his do homage (6a’dt)? Then he told the boy the name of Sayyid 
Sultan Lal Mdsén (Mohsin) Ndéri Ldhorf as one who was to be his 
master. Accordingly Miran Shab Ndr went to Lahore and served him 
and was made hie disciple. He too was also a Sayyid and the boy 
remained with him for a year. fle gave the boy a tiger’s skin, a 
handkerchief, a staff, bedding otc. and said :—‘ Wherever by the 
powet of God this skin falls, there make your house and deem it your 
tomb also’ So the boy left his master and came to the bank of the 
Sutlej, bné found the ferrymen had started with the boat. He asked 
them to take him across also, but they said ihe boat was full and had 
left the shore, se they would return and fetch him; whereupon the 
youth steppet into the river, calling on God and his master, and 
atraightway the water fell until it became fordable, sc that he crossed 
before the boatmen could return, Then he returned after his wander- 
ings to Chénfén and married into a Sayyid family cf Dholanwil, 
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settling in Gulnaki village where he sunk several wells. After 28 
years, leaving hie three sons and daughter there, he came alone ag a 
traveller to Ferozepur, where an old fort stood long before the Sikh rule 
arose. There he abode with a miller named Nér for 7 yeara in the 
fort, engaged in the worship of God. Eventually the place in Sikh 
times became known as Nér Shéhwaéli. In R&nf Lachhmankaur’s time 
some Jne had tethered horses in this sacred place, but the Rénf was 
told by Mirén Shéh Nar in a dream that this should be forbidden, and 
he told her his name, condition, and caste. So the place was deemed 
blessed, and a. great shrine built there by degrees. Thence Mfrén Shéh 
Ndr went to Khéi where Ghézi Khén was in power and the country all 
round was dense forest, and the river and rains had filled the tanke so 
that the land was desolate, only a emal] space being clear. There Mirén 
Shéh Nur built his house. After the ablutions of prayer, they say, he 
buried his tooth-brush which by the power of God became green and grew 
into a pili tree which ie still visible in front of the shrine. He 
summoned his family from Gulnaki and from his preaching and 
piety ga‘ned wide recognition. 


One day six Hindu women cameand prayed for issue, Mfréin Shéh 
also prayed and told Shaikh Ratu Séhib, his chief disciple, to 
give each of them 2 loaf and some of the meat which he was 
himself eating. Shaikh Ratu did so and five of the six women 
ate each her loaf and meat withont aversion, The sixth however 
did not do so, but threw the food under a bush as she went away. In 
due courze the five had each a son, but the sixth had none. All 
six came to Mirén Shéh Nir, the sixth complaining aad asking what 
sin she had committed that no son was burn to her. He replied :— 
‘Your child is lying under the bush’ and when she went to 
look at the spot’ where she had thrown the loaf and meat she saw an 
embryo in the very form ofa child and became ashamed. Many other 
miracles and mercies of this kind occurred. Shaikh Rata, Pfr Baléwal 
and other elders as well as his four sons became his £halffas (successors). 
His tomb, tuey say, was built in his life-time, though Akbar’s agent 
made it under his orders and at his expense. A great miracle ocourred 
in its building. A /ohkdr, blind from birth, begged the Sayyid to reatore 
hissight, and agreed to place eight iron bricks in the tomb if this were 
vouchsafed. By the power of God he forthwith gained his sight and 
made the bricks of iron which are still within the shrine. The great fair 
of this shrine is held on the 4th Asauj when /agérs are fed. 


The #4dngqdh of Sayyid Mirdj-ul Din was built some 80 years ago 
by a descendant of the founder of Zira. Poor travellers can put up in 
this shrine. The tomb is surrrounded by a brick wall, near whie are 
interred all the dead of the saint’s family. Its administration is carried 
on by the Shéh’s descendants who also hold the gaddt, and at present 
a lady manages it. Ata fair held in Asauj or Katak only fagtra 
assemble. ‘hey are fed and make free nse of charas. 


The khéngdhs of Ahmad Shah, Qutab Shéh and Rode Shéh - 
managed by the Muhammadans of Zfra, They are all ae 10 
years old. A brick mosque and well are attached to the hhdngah. 
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The #dngdh at Jaldlsbad. 


A khdngdh of Hazrat Sayyid Kabfr lies to the east of Juléldbéd. 
In its enclosure are interred the dead of his family, and in the midet 
lies the tomb of the Sayyid. A great fair is held on the second Thurs. 
day of Chet, when people from distant parts come to pay homage to 
the shrine to which they offer a gift in cash or kind according to their 
means. The Sayyid recipients are responsible for repairs to the tombs 
etc. Eatables offered are distributed there and then. Both Hindusand 
Mubammadans attend the fair. It is said that the tomb is 200 years 
old. 


The shrine or stdratgdh of Pir Garah is situate at Sultéupur 
village. Its building was completed in S. 1907. Pfr GéGrah was a 
od fagfr and after his death his disciples built hie etdratgéh. A 
fair held onthe Ist of Har is attended by some 2000 persons and 
prayer is offered. Every Thursday a drum is beaten at the shrine. Ite 
administration vests inthe owners who keep it clean. Pafdshas are 
offered and their value is estimated at Rs. 15 a year which is spent on 
the up-keep of the shrine. 


The Pir Mél kAAdéngdéh in Khwaja Kharak is also called Pir K&l 
M&l. No fair is held in connection with it. 


The village of Khw4ja Kharak has existed for 70 years, but the 
khdngdh was already known by the name of Pfr M4l when it was 
founded. The villagers have the right to appoint any one as mujdwar 
for sweeping the khdngdh etc. 


Shrines sn Ferosepur takstl. 


The Akdngdh of Roriin Atdnwéli, founded some 70 years ago, 
has no fair connected with it. When the village was founded, some 
bricks were found lying near it and Thékar Daya Singh built a kotha 
(nat) of them, but it fell down twice or thrice soa fzgfr Nathe Khan 
built a brick tomb. A well and mosque were also built. A /fagér 
ured to live in the shdngdéh, but it has been quite neglected since his 
death, and no mujdwar is employed in it. The offerings of milk, 
patdsha and chirma when made are distributed among those present at 
the tAdagdh. 


At the Karfm Sh&h khdngdA in Sidhién » movable fair is held 
in H&r or SAwan every year, on a date fixed by the mujdwar. Maulavi 
Karim Shéh Qézi of Miélam is said to have got a ghumdo of land from 
the people of Sidhdan, and built his grave at this spot some 18 years 
ago. As he was a devotee and his prayers were heard people worship- 
at | him. The mujéwar is a Bhatti Musalmin. He sweeps out the 
khdngdh twice a day. Celibacy is not obligatory, but succession 16 
governed by epiritual relationship. The mujdwar receives special respect 
and is provided with grain eto. by the villagers, while chtirma or wil 
is offered as bhog to the kidngdh. 


The Akdagéh of Sh4h Sikandar in Arafke has no fair. It is said 
that when a house was built on the tomb of this saint its owner was 
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directed in a vision to abandon it. He obeyed and rebuilt the saint’s 
tomb 80 years ago. The fagir isa Dogar. He sweeps the tomb twice 
a day and lights a lamp every Thursday, At every marriage four annas 
are offered to it. 

The £idngdéh of Jandlain Arafke also has no fair Jandla was 
said to be possessed with power to work miracles and to fulfil the desires 
of all who resorted to him. After his death the people built hie tomb 
and began to worship it 40 years ago. Its administration vests in a 
Malang who sweeps it out twice a day and lights a lamp every 
Thursday. 


At the Ahdngéh of Makhi Shéh a fair is held every year on the 
Oth Asauj. Makhi Sh4h was possessed of miraculous powers and after 
hic death his remains were kept in a box in a house, and are still preserv- 
ed in the Akdéngdh. It is believed that the encroachments of the river 
on his kAdngéh are barred by his power. It was built 69 years ago. 
Its manager is a Bukhari Sayyid who sweeps it out and lights a 
lamp every Thursday. On marriages » rupee is offered to the kAdwgdh 
and food given to the manager. 


The shrine or Dera of Usmén Sh4h has no fair connected with it. 
Formerly this 4£%dénqdh contained the grave of Jiwan Sh4&h but his 
remains were removed to Rangoon, so those of Usmén Shah were 
interred in it. It was built 50 years ago. The manager is a Mauar 
Dogar who lights a lamp on the tomb. Succession is governed by 
spiritual relationship. The priest is held in special respect and a rupee 
is paid him ona marriage. Caras is not used. Chdérma is offered. 
The khénxgdéh of Dat§ Nur Shah at Atéri has no fair. Tt was built 60 
haa ago. The mujdwar is the manager and heis an Usmén fagir, 

y got Gurzmér. He sweeps out the £kdugdh daily and lights a lamp 
in it. Succession follows natural relationship. 


At the £Adngdh of Baji Shah a fair is held on the 20th Sdwan. 
Baji Shah only died on November 18th, 1892. Succession follows 
spiritual relationship. 


At the AAdngdh of Infyat Shah, who died in Bhédon S. 1033, 
succession follows spiritual relationship, The mujdwar feeds poor 
fagtrs but himself lives on alms. The use of charas, opium, and bhang 
iscommon. A lamp is lit on every Thursday. 


At the Ahdngéh of Bir Shéh a fair is held on 22nd Hér; Bir Shah 
died in Sambat 1924. Swccession follows spiritual relationship. The 
fagir who dwells at the shrine lives by begging. The use of tharas 
or bhang iscommon. The éhdéngdhs of Shins Majnu, Fi Shéh and 
Malli Shah are conreated with this. 


At the khdng@3 of Nar Shah Bala fair is held every Thursday, 
Succession is governed by spiritual relationship. 


At the #44eqsh4 of Nau-Gaza a fair is held every Thursday. 


The A&dngdh of Bohaz Shah has no fair. This saint died in 
3.1982. Sucveasion follows spiritual relationship. The keopor of the 
shrine is a fagir who lives on alms. Lamps are lit every Thursday. 
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At the ¢akia of Roda Sh4h a fair is held on the 20th Bhadon. 
‘Rods Shéh died on 8th April 1902, 


The taksa of Mai Miran has an annual fair held on 12th Hér. It 
wae founded on 12th Chet 8.1946. The mujdwar isa fagfr who lives 
on alms. 


The AAdngéh of Wali Shah has a fair on 15th Jeth. 
The kAdngdh of Makbu Shéh hase a fair on 22nd Sfwan. 
The khingdh of Rafi Shah has no fair. It dates from 1929 9. 


The khdagéh of Husain Shah has no fair. It is called after 
Husain Sh6h. The khdnqdéh was founded in& 11:29, People of all 
castes make offerings to the shrine. 


At the ¢aksa of Ghore Shah a fair is held 40 days after the 
Moharram. This shrine was first occupied by Husain Ali,a fagfr 
possessed of power to work miracles, but he had a disciple named Ghore 
Shah after whom it is known. 


The shaéngéh of Bhakhar Shéb in Machbfwa4ra has no fair. 
The khdngék of Sh&h Baka in Malwal has no fair. 


At the Akdagdé of Wahab Shah in Lodhra a fair is held annually 
on 15th Hér. Wahab Shah wasa jnggler. It has been in existence 
for 200 years. At the fair many jugglers visit the shrine and Qawils 
are invited to sing at it. Many visitors go into a trance and then their 
limbs are bound up and they are hung on trees. The visitors are fed at 
night by the holder of the gaddt, and lamps are lighted at the shrine. 


Succession is governed by natural relationship. People make offerings 
of chéri to the khdngdh. 


_ The thdugah of Khwija Roshan Din—in Pir Khin Shaikh—has a 
fair every year on the first Thursday in Hér. It was builé some 150 
years ago. Its administration is carried on by a descendant of the 


Khwaja. He is not celibate, but succession is always governed by 
spiritual relationship. 


It is said that when Khwaja Roshar Din chanced to pass through 
Mokanke he spent the night in the house of 2 Dogar Sardar whose de- 
scendants always keep a lamp burning in their house in commemoration 


of the Khw4ja’s visit. Of the 400 people who visit the fair many go 
into a trance. 


The Aidngéh of Ramz4n Sh6h Qureshi in Xurma is named afters 
Héshami saint whose urs is held annually in the last week of Har. He 
used to live in Malikpur but went to Lahore whence Varydm knowing 
him to be a devotee brought him to lay the foundations of Kurms. 
Ramz4n had a son named Khudé Bakhsh, also a devotee, and so great 
reverence was paid them by the Naw4bs. Both their tombs and that of 
the grandson, Ghulam Sh4 , lie in the kkdngdh. At the urs only verses 
from the Qurdéa are recited, Peoplu make offerings to the shrine at 
Marnages eto, 
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The khdugdh of Séin Sher Shih has no fair. One Jiwan, a weaver 
of Kurma, nsed to go into a trance, and so he learnt of the existence of 
the tomb of Sher Shih, no trace of which then remained, and he pointed 
out the spot, which was enclosed sume 60 years ago, Women of the 
village light lamps here on Thursday nights. 


The tomb of Sain Tokal Sh&h ia Kurma lies near the house of 
Allah Ditta, a butcher, and lamps are lit at it on every Thuraday night. 


The thdngéh of Pir Pake Shéh is in Jamad. Once Mala headman 
built a cattle-pen here, but in a vision he saw that the place contained a 
Jagitr’s tomb, av he abandoned it and rebuilt the tomb. Another story 
is tha: the clay horses offered at the tomb fight at night and are found 
broken in the morning. This has been witnessed by one Jaimal, son of 
Himmat, a Dogar of Algu. 


The £hdngdh of Sayyid Nazar Shah in Jhok Tehi Singh.—'rhis 
Sayyid was a grandson of Mirén Shih, Nawéb. He bada Gujac dis. 
ciple named Dag Sh&h. Founded 140 years ago, the tomb contains the 
Sayyid’s gudré or wallet and the story is that the Sikh owners of the 
village once determined to eject Dag Shah and destroy the shrine, but 
they resisted sc they set tire to the kAdngdh. So Dag Sh&h covered him- 
self with his yugr: and lay in a corner of the shrine, which wag reduced 
to ashes but he was unhurt. The fame of this incident evread far and 
wide. The offerings are taken by Dég Shah or Miran Shah. 


The khdngdh of Sayyid Mahméd Shéh was founded 124 yeare ago. 
The Sayyid left a disciple Bani Sh4h who kept up the fair for some 
years but it ceased on "is death. Offerings of chzérin., patdshaks and 
other sweets are eaten by those present. 


At the kidngdh of Méma Saltin in Mémaa fair is held on 12th 
Asauj. This saint was a Iusaini J&t who lived in Pékpattan. While 
grazing his cattle on the river bank he chanced to come to the site of 
the present village and built a hut there. His oxample was followed by 
others and so the village grew up. It was named Mama after him. 
His twc brothers were Shéh Jiwan and Nér Muhammad, and his dis- 
siple Pir Ser. ‘he fair is attended by 1006 fagfrs. The shrine is run by 
Maéma’s descendants whose caste is Jara and got Husaini. Milk, Ahir 
and jatdshahs are offered. 


At the khdngdéh of Sayyid Chirégh Shah in Méma a fair is held on 
12th Asauj. This saint, a descendant of Hazrat “Miran Shah Nir 
Muhammad, died on 5th Asanj S. 1949 and his disciple built his tomb of 
brick and enclosed it by a wall. Soon after one Muhammad Nai began 
co take bricks for his own use out of it, bit his house fell down and in 
order to averta recurrence of this he offered a deg of rice to the tomb 
and then rebuilt his house without difficulty. This incident contributed 
to the fame of the fair at which faysrs are fed on rice and meat Found- 
ed in S. 1949, its adminiatration.is earried on by one Shaikh Diu Dér 
who is not celibate as mujdwar. ‘Vhe J&ts of the village mostly make 
offerings. The £Adngdh.of Mirfn Shéh Nar Sahib is connected with it. 


The £hdngdh ot Sayyid Bahadur Shéh in Khai has been in existence 
100 years. It contains two tombs, onvof Bah&dur Sh4b and another. 
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At the Ahdngdh of Mirén Shéh in Nur a fair is beld on tho 15th Asauj 
at which fag/re are fed on sweet rice, bread and dé/ or pulse. Many go 
into a trance (Ad/) by shaking their heads, in which state they are hune 
on trees with their legs tied together. Mirén Shah died on 27th 
Muharram, 1935 H, but the AAdmgdh was foundedin Akbar Shéh’s 
time. The kidagdh has 3 storeys and is built of brick. It contains 4 
rooms with as many tombs—of Mirén Sahib, Mirén Shébh Jam4l and 
Jamil Khan. 


The thdngd’ of Nur Shah in Jhok Tehl Singh and many tombs of 
this family in Wazir Kh4n’s mosque at Lahore are connected with this 
shrine, 


At the Rauza of Pir Baldw4la in Khilji a fair is held on 10th 
Muharram every year. The Pir was one of Akbar’s high officials. 
When Mirfn Shah was working miracles the Pir came to him and was 
so impressed with his powers that he became a fagir and entered his 
service. Mirdn Sbah asked him to live in Khilji. Six thieves robbed a 
rich man’s house and vowed to give the Pir an eighth of the booty. 
So they went to him, but finding him asleep laid his share by his bed. 
side. Meanwhile the owners in pursuit of the thieves came to the Pir’s 
residence and found their goods there and thinking the Pir had robbed 
them, they murdered him out of hand. People then built his tomb on 
the spot. At the fair all the ¢¢z¢as used in the Muharram are buried 
here. The shrine was laid some 350 years ago. It contains three 
tombs :—of Pir Bald, Sayyid Am4m Shéh and Mard Ali. 


At the khdngdh of Shah Sikandar in Mamdot an ura is annually held 
on the 10th of Muharram. The two brothers Sayyid Kabir and Shab 
Sikandar came from Bukhara and settled in Mamdot and Fatehpur 
respectively. When Shah Sikandar died his tomb was built in H. 
905. The khdngdh contains the tombs of the dead of his family, 
Gujars mostly affect this Pir’s cult. Kabir’s khdugah in Fatehpur 
is connected with this. 


The khdnqéh of Sin Khwaéj Bakhsh in Mamdot.—The Sain came 
from Montgomery and died here. At the fair held on the Ist Saéwan 
fagirs shake their heads and go intoa trance. Kalu Shah, a disciple 
of the Shah, used to feed visitors with rice, bread and meat. 


The khdnadh of Sultan Mabindd, murshéd of SAin Khw4ja Bakasn. 
at Abarbara in Montgomery, is connected witu tis sarine. 


‘The Rauza of Séin, son of Mash Shah, in Keluwdla.—This sain! was 
a Qureshi Chisti who lived in Ferozepur The tomb of Muhammad 
Akal the Safn’s murshid is at Mitthankot in Bab‘walpur. 


The khdngdh of Sayyid Sher Sh4hin Azim Shah has a fair mm 
Hé; This saint was headman of this village, and died only few years 
ago, when the khdngih was built. His brother Haidar Shah gracted 
and for its maintezance. The /fagfrs attending tke fair are fed free. 


The caduyah of Séin Roshan Shah in Jhoz Hari Har existed long 
hefore the foundation .f the village. 
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The thdngah of Mfran Séhib in Bazfdpur—The S4fn came from 
Bukhara in Ranjit Singh’s time. He-died and hia gratdaon construct- 
ed his Zhdngdéh. People light lamps on Thursday night and offer a rupee 
at marriages. 


The khdngéh of Sh4h KumAl, who is said to have lived in Sikh 
times, lies in the middle of the village 


The Ahéngéh of Sayyid Lal Shah in Kh4npur bas a fair on the 
25th Har every year. This Sayyid was a Bukh4ri fagf in Sikh 
times, 


A fagfr named Kum4l Shah has been living here for 22 years and 
Hs laid the foundation of the fair. Fagzrs practise Ad/ and are fed 
Tee. 


és The Ahdngdh of Pir Kéle Sh4h at Norang Si4l bas an ure on 15th 
et. 


The saint Mian Mir, whose real name was Sh. Muhammad Mfr, 
was a man of learning and sanctity. He visited Jah4ngir at Agra,! 
and was visited by Shéh Jah4n. But his principal rdle was that of 
spiritual adviser to Déré Shikoh?, though his disciple Mulla Shéh or 
Shih Muhammad is also said to have filled that offices However this 
may be Dara Shikoh built Mulla Sh4h’s tomb at Lahore apparently hefore 
his death in 1661.4 Déra Shikoh also commenced the building of a 
mausoleum to Mfén Mir who died in 1635 at the age of 88. 


D&ra Shikoh gives a pedigree of Mfén Mir which makes him one of 
the sons of a Q4zi Sdinditta. He was born in Seistén but lived almoat 
all his life at Lahore. He appears to have affected the Pir Dastgir and 
at any rate had such respect for his memory that he never mentioned his 
name without ablution.® His long life was attributed to the practice 
of habs dam or-slow breathing, His disciple Mulla Sh4h followed him 
in this ard also in remaining unmarried and never lighting a lamp in 
his house.® 


Mién Mir’s disciples included the scholar Mulla Shéh of Badakh- 
shén who died in 16147: Khwéja Bah4ri, who was credited with many 
miracles’: Shaikh Abu’l Ma’ali,* 2 native of Bhera: his shalifa 

» Hist. of Lahore, p. 47. 

9 Ib., p. 59. 

31b., pp. 175 and 64, 

4 Z%., p. 178. Dara Shikoh was hardly iu a position to do so after 1659 in which 
year Aurangzeb reached Lahore ¢ p. 65. 

5 78., p. 175. 

6 78., pp, 59, 175-6 and 178. ae 

716, p. 69. Mulléh Shéh was a great mystic. Born in 1694, he died in 1661 
at Lahore and was buried there iu a shrine of red stone erected by the princess 
Fétama, sister of Dara Shikoh, The orthodox taxed him with imitating M ansur Hallé} and 
he was sentenced to death by Shah Jahén, but saved by Déra Shikoh’s intercession. His 
disciples included Mir Baqi and Akhind Mulléh Muhammad Syud (? Sa’id). Mian Mir 
taught him Sufi exercises according to the Qédiria rule: Field, op. est., pp, 194-189, 

* Ib., pp. 60 and 178-9. ; 

° 73, p.63. Abul Ma’ali (Shab Khair-ud-Din} was a saint in the Teigne of Akpar 
and Jahéngir who built # great part of his tomb in bis lifetime, On his death In 1616 
A.D, it was completed by his sop, A large fair is held there on his ws : p. 208. 
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Abdul Ghani!, whose maghara was built by Dfré Shikoh ; and Abdat 
Haq who cursed the kiln of Buddhu because he was refuced its warmth 
on a rainy day.? Another disciple war Mir Infyatnila, surnamed by his 
pir Miskin Shah on account of his secluded life. When asked how his 
disciple supported Hfe his ptr veplied that he was miskin amri, a poor 
man supported by God’s amar or will, and so in no need of help. = Dara, 
Shikoh also built his shrine.® 

Maulavi Muhammad Ismail, generally known as Mian Wadda, 
has a spacious tomb Lahore at where be built a madrassa in Akbar’s 
reign Born in 1586 he became a disciple of Makhdam Abdul Karim 
of Langar Makhdém on the Chenab and died in 1683.,, He desired 
that no dome should be erected over his grave, but the present 
sajjdda-nishin has built a grave in which he sits daily, reading the 
Quran*+ His disciple was Jin Muharamad, the first smdém of the 
mosque built in 1649, the year in which Shéh Jah4n sent Aurangzeb 
to recover Kandahar. 


Maulavi Nizam Dfn, whose tomb’is at Lahore, is known as Pir 
Mohka, meaning one who cures warts. Sufferers are said to be cured 
by making a vow to this eaint to offer a broom anda garland. He 
died in 1705 A. D. and his maghara or mausoleum is a fine one.® 


Addul Razzik Mukéi of Sabzwér settled in Lahore in Hum4yin’s 
time and when he died was buried in the closet in which he used to pray 
His tomb long remained without a dome, and a lion was believed to 
sweep it out every Thursday with its tail until the guardian of the 


shrine saw in a vision Mauj Darye Bukhfri who bade him construct a 
large dome over the saint’s remains.® 


Maidho Lal Hussain is the name of a famous pair of tombs at 
Lahore. The actual tombs are in an underground chamber, signs of 
them heing reproduced on a lofty platform. MAdho was a Brahman boy 
of whom Lfl Hussain became enamoured and who bevame a Moslem 
under the name of Shaikh Madho.? Lél Hussain was a historical saint 
who lived in Akbar’s reign and is mentioned by Déra Shikoh and other 
writers. Two great fairs. the Basant and Chirighén, are held annually 


at this shrine. The former was celebrated with great display under 
Ranjit Singh. 


. Hist. of Lahore, p. 144. 

2 7d., pp. 151, 167. 

3 He died in 1647 A. D. 

+ Hist, of Lahore, pp. 156, 212 and 166, 

5 Hist, of Lahore, p. 164, 

© Hist, of Lahore, pp. 145, 192-8. Shaikh M&dho is a name which could not possibly 
be borne by 6 Muhammedan, not even by a convert. The clue to the meaning of the cult 
is probably to be fourd in worke like the Baharsa or Hagigut-wl-Fugrd. 

7 16., p. 168. 
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Ghore ShAb whose real name was Bab4-ud-Dfn, a Bukhéri Sayyid 
a grandson of Sa'id Usm&n of Uch, was affected with palsy and so wae 
known as the Jhilan Shh or ‘ Sh&h who shakes like aswing’. Ile was 
eredited with having been born a wali and before the age of 5 Usplayed 
auch horsemanship that he is called Ghore Sh&h, and any disciple who 
presented him with a horse got what he desired. Even the present of a 
toy horse had the same effect. But his display of saintly power at such 
an early age brought down upon him his father’s curse and under 
it he died at the age of 6 in 1594, A fair is held at his tomb to which 
toy horses in thousands are presented. * 


Pir Zaki, who gives his name to the Yakki Gate of Lahore, was a 
warrior of the same type. According to the Tuhfat-ul-Wdsilin he was 
killed fighting against the infidel Mughals, and his head is buried in the 
gateway, while his body rests at a spot close by where it fell.? 


At Ambala town is the shrine of onc Lakkhe Shah Darvesh. One 
legend is that he lost his head in a great war in Multin, but fought his 
way to Ambala, A well then stood at the site of his shrine and from 
the women who weredrawing water fror it he begged a draught, but 
they ran away and 30 he fell down there and died, but not before he had 
uttered the curse : Ambdla shahr dittha, andar khdrd, bdhty mitthd, 
‘ Ambdla town have I seen, sweet without and bitter within’. So to 
this day that well has been dry and any well sunk within the town 
always yields brackish waters Another legend is that after the English 
had taken possession of Ambala, the magistrate, Mr. Murray, wished to 
make a road from the town in the fort (since dismantled), and destroyed 
the Shah’s tomb. A man in black came by night and overturned the 
magistrate’s bed but he was not dismayed. Next night however he 
threw him off his bed and this frightened him so that he sat outside his 
house all night. After that he changed the line of the road and re- 
built the tomb with its four gateways. 

1 Hist. of Lahore, p. 158 
2 1d., pp. 86 and 230, 
2 § C, R., VILL, p. 272. 
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THE SHRINES OF THE ImAms AT PAnfpat. 


The shrine of Imém Badr-nd-Din—Sayyid Bady-ud-Din is gaid 
to have suffered martyrdom in one of the first Muhammadan inroads. 
The story goes that Raj& Anang P4l of P4nipat resolved to build a 
oastle. He consulted all the Brahman astrologers and told them te fix 
the most auspicious moment for laying its foundation. They advised 
him to get hold of 1 Muhammadan and secure its good fortune by lay- 
ing its foundations on his head. Asa Mubaiamadan was a rarity in 
those days in Hindust4n the R&ja disregarded their advice, but svon 
after two Mubammadans by chance fell into his hands and he caused 
one, a Sayyid, to be killed under the northern wall of the fort ; the rest 
of his bedy being similarly placed under other parts of it. Accordingly 
there are tio shrines, that of the head on the summit of-the fort and 
the other of the body below it. The R&j4 reaped the fruit of his inhu- 
man conduct, for having sacrificed the Sayyid he escorted his wife or 
sister with all care to the frontier. There she related the. episode and 
Badr-ud-Din and Akbar Ali with other Sayyids girt up their loins to 
wage war and by spiritual insight obtained the Prophet’s sanotion. 
Sayyid Badr-ud-Din with his relations and friends, numbering not 
more than 300 in all, gathered all the information they needed from the 
lady and set out disguised as dealers in Arab horses. On arrival at 
Pénipat they took up their abode near the Raja’s palace. When ap- 
prised of this arrival the R4j& inquired their purpose in visiting his 
capital and bade them leave it at once. After much negotiation 
fighting ensued and the sons of Hashim displayed such valour that 
despite the limited force at their disposal the Musalméns killed many 
of their opponents. Whenever a Sayyid fell in the action, drink- 
ing the cup of martyrdom, his place was mysteriously taken by one of 
the enemy : while from the souls of the dead there sprang a number of 
Sayyids, with heads and hands cut off, who were seen to slay many who 
possessed heads and hands. Seeing such miracles many of the Hindus 
embraced Islém and fought against their countrymen ; and one Baram 
Jit, a Hindu commander, thus became a Muhammadan and was killed 
fighting against his former co-religionists.. The tombs of these converts 
are still to be seen in the open ground near that of Sayyid Badr-ud- 
Din, the martyr. None of his offspring survived him. The date of the 
Sayyid’s tomb is not known, but the present dome was built some 50 
years ago by Khw4ja Muhammad Khan Baraich, 


The shrine of Khisar Khén and Shddt Khén.—The author of the 
Zubdat-ul-Tartkh says that Khizar Khén and Shédi Khén were two 
brothers, akin to Ala-ud-Din Khilji, and men of. great influence. Accord- 
ing to the Sharf-ul-Mandgib the Sult4n stood much in awe of the great- 
ness of Hazrat Sharaf-ud-Din, and frequently consulted him in difficul- 
ties relating to his empire, seeking his help and guidance. One day the 
Hazrat asked the Sultén to build his tomb, telling him that his death 
was at hand and that there should be no delay in its construction. The 
Sultan lost no time in obeying his orders and appointed his son to super- 
vise the work, The tomb was built in 717 H. 


The shrine of eatnt Shdh Sharaf-ud-Din.—Thia saint, before the 
arrival of Khw4ja Shams-ud-Dfn, used to live in Pénfpat. But after the 
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Kbwéja’s arrival he left it and went to settle in the village of Budha 
Katra. Here he spent most of his time, but often visiled the town as it 
was his birth-place and the place whers his parents were buried. He waa 
greatly attached to Mubérak ‘ts hin and Shaikh Jalal-ud-Dip. The former 
died in 715 H. and his tomb was built in Panfpat. Knowing that death 
was near the saint asked Sultan Ala-nd-Din Khilji to build his tomb near 
that of his follower Mubdérak Khén. He died on Ramzén 29th in 724 H. 
in Budha Khera. The residents of Karnél and Pdnfpat spent the day in 
Jeep regret, and next day his remains were brought to Karnél. Bat 
one of his followers named Mauldna Sirdj-ud-Din had been told in a 
vision that his body should be interred in the grave which had been 
built for him, and as the saint had also told him that he had been 
released from bodily imprisonment, the Mauléna set out next morning 
vith the saint’s nephew and others for Karnél to fetch the body which 
was brought to Panipat and interred there. He wasa great teacher 
and reputed to possess power to work miracles. He adopted the creed 
of the Sdfis, because according to their belief the souls of prophets 
and saints obtain eternal bliss on leaving the material body. It is said 
that in his lifetime one Malik Ali, Anséri, of Her&t, became his follower, 
and that Amar Singh, a Rajpat, whose descendants are still found in 
Pénipat, also embraced Islam. The so-called tomb of Shah Sharaf-nd- 
Din at Karnal should probably be regarded as a masdr or nominal 
shrine. 

The shrine of Shatkh Jalél-ud-Din.--This Shaikh, one of the chief 
saints in P&nfpat, traced his descent from Khw&ja Abdul Rahmén 
Usméni who flourished in the time of Mahmid Ghaznavi. Noted for his 
generosity he had been brought up by Khwaja Shams-ud-Din, Turk, 
and like his father he used to distribute food daily to 1,000 persons. 
He often besought Shéh Sharf-ud-Din for the gift of saintship, but 
was assured by him that it could only be had from Khwdja Shams-nd- 
Din. Eventually the latter appeared in Panipat and bestowed it on 
him, Atthe same time the Khwaja directed him to marry. From the 
anion he had five sons and two daughters whose descendants, still found 
in Pénfpat, are generilly known as the Mahhdsime. Dying in 800 H. 
at the age of 170 his tomb was built in 904 H. by Muhammad Lutaf 
Allah KhAn in the reign of Sikandar Shéa Uodi, But the Sstr-ul- 
Igtibas places his death in 765 H. 

The shrine of Sharaf-ud-Din Bu Ali Qalandar.—Sharf-ud-Din, 
son of Sélar Fakhr-ud-Din, was a descendant of Imém Azam Abu Hanifa 
of Kifa who claim descent from Nausherwan. Born at P&nipat, in the 
early years he became well versed in all kinds of religious knowledge, 
and according to the tradition in the Jgtibas-ul-Anwdr, he taught the 
people in the great mindr in the Quwat-ul-Islam mosque at Delhi for 
30 years. Eventually he attained absorption in divine meditation, 
and so spent the rest of his life. Although his system resembled that 
of Shahéb-ud-Din, the lover of God, yet he received the spiritual power 
entitling him to rank as a saint from Ali Murtaza! without undergoing 
the required training and ranked foremost among the saints. His fame 
spread far and wide. His sayings recorded by the mutddis of Delhiin the 


1 Whence his title of Bu Ali or ‘the spirit of Ali’. Ho is said to have taught the 
far{qa-i-mujdhida or duty of defending roligion, 
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book called the Zakmél-ul-Imdm are still current. Born in 604 H, he died 
in 724 and the latter is the probable year of the erection of his tomb, 


The shrine of Sdidr Qamar-ud-Din of Irdq, father of Shah Sharaf. — 
According to Muhammad Bin Ahmad a deecendant of Nizém Iréqi and 
author of the Sarf-wl-Mundgib, Sélér Qamar-ud-Din and Bibi Hafiz 
Jamal, the parents of Sharaf-ud-Din, came to P&nipat in search of 
Niz4m-ud-Din their eldest son who had come to India for trade, but the 
beauty of the place induced them to settle in it. Sél4r Qamar-ud-Din 
had two sons and three daughters. One son Nizém-ud-Din was born in 
Ir4q, the other Sharaf-ud-Din in Panipat. The tombs of Sél4r Qamar- 
ud-Din, Niz4m-ud-D{n his son, Bibi Héfiz Jamé4l, his mother and of 
two of the daughters are all under one dome, but the date of their orec- 
tion is not known. 


The shrine of Sayyid Makmid.—This Sayyid was one of the 
ancient martyrs—a fact attested by Hazrat Sharaf-ud-Din and K hwdja 
Shams-ud-Din. It is said that the Prophet in a vision directed Jalél- 
ud-din to visit the tomb of the Sayyid daily and offer prayers. 


The tomb of Salérganj was founded in Hijri 1182. 


The shrine of Sayytd Shéh Shamas-ud-Din, Turk.—This Sayyid, 
a nativeof Turkistén, had a son Sayyid Ahmad, to whom the present 
family traces its descent. The Satr-ul-Khitd) says that one of the 
family held the rank of a Panjhazéri under Shah Jahdn, but tired 
of worldly pleasures he chose the life of a devotee, and still in ued 
of a spiritual guide he left home in search of one and travelled afar. 
When he arrived in India he chanced on Makhdim Ala-ud-Din Ali 
Ahmad, the Patient, a successor of the saint Ganjshakar of Kuler.! 
He became his follower and attained saintship. On his deatb-hed 
his guide thus addressed him :—‘ Shams-ud-Din, my death is at hand, 
when I am buried, stay a while at my tomb and then go to Panipat 
to give guidance to its people. The gift of saintship was hand- 
ed down to me by Jalél-ud-Din? and the same I now give you”? The 
disciple gladly undertook the duty of cleaning the tomb daily, but this 
offer the dying saint declined, so when he was dead Shams-ud-Din, after 
spending three days at the tomb, set out for Pénipat. On his arrival 
there, he sat at the foot of a wall. His fame spread through the town 
and reached the ears of Jalél-ud-Din, who nad also been directed in a 
vision, by Makhdidm Ah, to do him homage in return for spiritual 
blessings. So Jalél-ud-Din served him faithfully for some time, and oD 
his death in 716 H. suoceeded him.3 


A story of Khwéja Shams-ud-Din, given in the Sasr-ul-Khitdb, is 
that, after acquiring spiritual perfection, he, with his teacher’s permiesion, 
entered the service of Sultén Ghids-ud-Din Balban, but kept his spiritual 


perfection a seoret. By chance, however, Mis holy spirit manifeste 
itself in a miraculous and supernatural way, and the Sultén who had 


2 Or Kalir, 


» ‘Lhe Jalél-ud-Din Pénipsti already wentioned. Another uccount says that ame 
ud-Din reached Panipat in the guise of a galandrana or ‘keeper of bears’, and that Ja : 
ud-Din handed on to him the ni'amat bétni or ‘inward delights’ delivered to him y 
Ala-ud-Din in trast for Shams-ud-Din, He was learned in both eclenees, nag! and 4g” 


* This is the date given in the Satr-ul-Jgtibas, 
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made vain efforts to conquer a fortress, came tu know of it, and said 
that it was a pity that he had not been benefited by the saint’s 
powers. At first the saint tried to conceal his spirituality, but he era- 
dually yielded to the king’s importunity and offered up prayer for his 
success and the fortress fell, 


The shrine of Imédm Qdsim—Sayyida Abul Qésim and Abul 
Ishéq, it is said, were members of Sayyid Badr-ud-Din’s party 
and leaders of his vanguard. They suffered martyrdom and when 
Sayyid Badr-ud-Din reached Pf&nipat and fearnt of their deaths he 
was greatly enraged and began to fight, The descendants of Sayyid 
Abul Qésim say that formerly he was interred near Badr-ud-Din’s 
tomb and so the place came to be called Shabfdpura or habitation 
of martyrs. Descendants of these martyrs, called ‘the children of 
Mir Abdur Rahman’, are still found in P&nipat. The present dome of 
Imém Qésim was built 80 years ago by Khwéja Ain-ud-Din, an Anséri 
maulavt. The founder of the old shrine isnot known. After these 
Sayyida had fallen Mahmid of Ghaznavi reached India, and according 
to the author of the Mirat-ul-Asrdr, that Sultén having conquered the 
country up to Kanauj returned home in 407 H. In 416 H. he again 
plundered it as far as Somnéth. From that year the propagation of 
Isl4m in India began and many Muhammadans settled in different 
places. Ove of them, Khwaja Abdur Rahmén, in many ways the pre- 
cursor of Shaikh Jalél-ul-Din, settled in Pénfpat and for a time ruled it 
absolutely, levying tribute and acquiring wealth. After thie great num- 
bers of Muhammadans continued to visit Indian cities, and the Rajpiats, 
who in reality were the chiefs of India, after many struggles were 
entirely put to the sword by the royal forces, su inuch so that none of 
them escaped but a pregnant woman, and she after undergoing various 
hardships succeeded in reaching the house of her parents. She gave 
birth to a son, and his descendants increased in the village of her 
parents. One koown as Amar Singh was one of them. The shrine 
has been in existeuve for 900 years. 


Champtons ag saints. 


Mfrén Sébib is worshipped in the Nardak. With his sister’s 
suu Sayyid Kabir he has a joint shrine at Sonepat. Another shrine 
at a spot midway between Bhatinda and H4ji Ratan in Patidla is 
known as the shrine of MAma-Bhénja or the ‘Uncle and his 
Sister’s Son’. The latter pair are desoribed as leaders of Shahab- 
nd-Din Ghori’s army who were killed in the capture of Bhatinda.} 
But the story in the Nardak differs. According to it a Brahman 
appealed to Mirén Séhib for help against R&jé Tharn of Habri. The 
fight extended over the whole country to Delhi and the so-called Sayyid 
shrines are the graves of the Moslems who fell. Miran Séhib had hia 
head struck off in the battle but he went on fighting until a woman 
exclaimed: ‘Who is this fighting without his head?’ Then he fell 
down and died, but not befoie he had cursed all '‘Iharu’s villages which 

> i 5 tiglay, p. 81. Lhe names of the pair are not 
g iven. Pay yd aati ‘aa 1 Bhat ect a nae tabal, oh meres 
a i : ide amba. 
with Data Ganj Bokusb at. Lahore, ut rode back without his head to the place where bo 
is now buried: Multdn Gazetteer, p. 122. 
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wers turned upside down, all their inhabitants save the Brahman’s 
daughter being killed. Mirén S&hib was buried at Habri. Who this 
Mirfin Séhib was is not very clear. 


To get rid of karwa, a fly which injures bdjra in bloom, take your 
aister’s son on your shoulder and fe2d him with rice-milk while he says ; 
‘The sister’s son has got on to his uucle’s shoulder: go, karwa, to 
another’s field ’,—just as he has climbed on to « stranger’s shoulder.) 


Sirkap Sh4h or the headless saint bas a tomb at Ladwa in Ambala. 
Long ago by prayer and fasting this fagér obtained the power of grant. 
ang sons to the barren, and many women visited him, but his refusal to 
allow more than vue woman at a time into his hut caused scandal so the 
people tried to poison him, but he frastrated their attempts and bade the 
women visit him no more. But they disobeyed him and in revenge 
their men-folk attacked the saint and beheaded him His headless trunk 
however slew them all within four hours, Jeaving so many widows that 
the place was called Randwa Shahr or the ‘widows’ town’ in conse- 
quence.* 


A naugaza is a deceased saint whose tomb is supposed to be 9 feet 
or as many yards long and whose remains are believed to be of propor- 
tionate length. They perform miracles, grant sons, and go on. At 
Guptsar (in Sirsa apparently) where Gurd Govind Singh is said to have 
encamped, he found a fagir who had built himself a masonry tomb 9 
yards long leaving on one side of it an upening large enovgh for him to 

e put in when he died." Cunningham says that every such tomb is 
described as that of a Ghazi and Shahid, ‘champion and martyr’, who 
fell fighting for the faith and that their length varies from 10 to up- 
wards of 50 feet. But he also records that the two tombs ascribed to the 
Prophets Seth and Job (Sis and Ayub) at Ajudhia and to Lameech in 
Lamghfn are the extreme limits of tneir occurrence, so they are dedicat- 
ed to prophets also. At Mult&n there are 15 of them, including that of 
Pir Gor Sultén near which lies a manka or gigantic stone ring, said to 
have been worn by the saint as 4 necklet or thumb-ring. At Harappa 
near the tomb of Nur Shéh naugaza there were three updulated stone- 
rings called the zd/, manka and nag (gem) of the giant. This tomb 
sears to have grown from 18 feet te 46 in length since Burnes saw it, 


The-naugasza shrines are common all over the Punjab and a Buddhist 
origin has been suggested for them.‘ 


3 Sirsa Sett, Rep., p. 266. 
* Selectinns C.R., VIII, p. 274. 


® Sirdér Sir Atar Singh, Sékhis, p. 77, quoted in P, N.Q.,I., § 436. The fagt 
is said to have been of the Wahmi order, an order not mentioned elsewhere apparently. 
The term wahméyat signifies the faculty by means of which one grasps the qualities of 
objects. and forms one’s opinions (wahm. Wahm seems to connote acquiescence in 
8 proposition, but the assent to it is not ordinarily free from doubt (Slane’s Jin Khaldown, 
1, p. 199). Hence it also denotes illusion (i., III, p. 97). Henee the wahmi would seem 
to be a philosophic doubter. 


*a.S. R,, V., pp. 190,131 and 106. The 15 at Multén include the tombs of a 
king Mirén Samar(?), L4l Husain Bair4gi, a converted Hindu, Sabz Ghazi, Qézi Qutb 
Kashéni, Pir Adham, Pir Dindér, Pir Ramzén Ghézi, Pir Gor Sultén, Shédna Shab{d and 
5 of unknown saints, Sl&daa Shahid should be invoked to gota thing done quickly : 
Multén Gasettecr, pp. 346-7. Major C, H. Back dosacribes Nur Shih os a giant who came 
from Arabia end laid wasto the country: Faiths, Fairs, and Festsoals of India, p. 210. 
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The tomb of a Naugaza Séhib, whose real name was H 

Ja’far Sédiq one of the companions of the Prophet, is found ae oe 
pur. It is said that once when the Prophet fought with the infidels the 
Naugaza Sabib had his head cut off in the fight, but the-rest of his body 
remained fighting and by his miraculous power reached this place where 
it stopped as soon asa party of women saw it. No fair is held but 
offerings are made every Thursday! Temple records another name- 
less naugaza at Battala in Amritsar (? Gurd4spar) regarding which 
the stock legend of a man stealing the saint’s bed and beiag over- 
turned when he slept on it is told. The nebulous charaeter of 
the saint afd his identification with the Im4m Ja’far suggests some 
connection with the concealed Im4m, but ‘the origin of the term 
is as obscure as that of the shrines themselves, 


Shébh Rahma is the whirlwind saintin Sh&hpur, where once, when 
his shrine was neglécted, he cursed the district that whirlwinds should 
blow for nine days in succession. This ruin-d the wheat harvest and so 
now his fair is regularly attended.® 


Jamme Shah is a giant who is corfined ina well at Kastewél in 
Amritsar. He is only allowed to leave it on one night, on 13th Jeth, in 
the year, and on his return all the lamps in the village are extinguished. 
The rattling of bis chains is heard and an evil smell pervades the place 


on this occasion. 4 

Khajtiria Pir had an old tomb in the Paget Park, Ambila Can- 
tonment. Growing- out of it is a date-palm—whence his mame. ~ His 
dealings with English Officers are described in Folklore Record; V., p. 
158.5 He visits Allah Bakhsh, a saint who occupies a room in the Can- 
tonment Magistrate’s cutcherry at Ambdla, where he is regularly wor- 
shipped by suitors and accused persons. He had in life a favourite 
station under a dahera tree near the race-course and still visits it torch 
in hand at night. Palsy is attributed to him and to oure it a white 
cock in full plumage and a plateful of sugar and cardamume sh 11d be 


offered to him.® 
~The 4hdéngéh of Mian Mohkam-ud-Din, a Rajpit of Ambéa, was 
built at Jagréon in 1915 S. and the annual fair is held on 14th Phégan- 


It now lasts for 3 days and nights, and many lamps are. lit- round it 
The Mian had a disciple in Bhsi Basant 


at night during that period. n Bi 
n Moga tabsil is the scene of a fair. 


Singh whose samddh at Kakra i i 
on Siwan Ist as well as of a fair every Thursday. It is in charge of 


a darvesk named Hira Singh, who is célibate. At ‘Jagréon too suoces- 
sion goes by spiritual descent. 


At Jangpur in Jagréon is h 
on the night between Asauj an 

1J.R,A.8., XIIL,N. 8, p. 183. 

*§,C..R., VIII, pp. 273-4, 

NvI, N,Q, 1, § 298. 

« 1b, § 18, 

*8.0,B., VIIL, p. 278. 5 

* PLN. Q, IL, § 1086. 


eld a fair in honour of Mifn Bare Sh&h 
d Kértik, This *t4déaqdéh was founded 
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in 184] S., the year of the Mién’s death. He was a saint of such 
high character and of spiritual powers that people irrespective of 7 
or cread loved him and held him in high esteem, and on the Sanivenng. : 
his demise gathered to worship his tomb, and pray for fulfilment . 
their wishes. He was a native of Uch and belonged to the Hueai, 
shihi sect, to which its incumbents still belong. By dlesres op 
fair grew 80 popular that now about 10,000 people assemble at the 
khdngth by night. Some also bring cattle with them and havin 
remained there for a night go away, Lamps also are lighted on all sides 
of the tomb, as well as inside it. It contains another tomb heaidea 6 
saint’s, that of Bibi Kbusrélo, a Brahman girl, who was disciple of fi 
Mian and who died 40 years after him. a 

The story about the shrines of Wilayat Shah and Hésham Shéh of 
Ghairatpur Bis in the Mev country in Gurgaon is that two fagirs so named 
died in that village and so their shrines were built there. There is no urs 
or annual celebration at Hasham Shah’s tomb, hut at Wilfyat Sh&h’s 
his disciple Chaitan Shah collects about 20 fagirs each year on 1)th 
Zikid and feasts them. Wildyat Shah died in 1825.1 


Another ‘Shah Wiléyat’ has is tomb at Palwal.2 His name was 
Sayyid Baha-vd-Din and a A/alifa of Ali Ahmad Sébiri of Gangoh, 


The fair called Nishén is held every Wednesday in the middle of 
Migh The visitors are mostly Meos. When Sélér Ma’std Ghazi con- 
quered this part 400 or 500 years ago he made many converts to Islém 
and they are called Meos. His standard or mishon is set up every year 
aud the fair held around it, but no temple or other building exists. 
Three hereditary fvgirs manage the fair and they sing songs in honour 
of Sélér when the flag is put up. It is carried from village to village 
while songs are sung and offerings of grain collected. Rice and ehsvrma 
are cooked and distributed as david. 

Shéh Badr Diwin, whose mausoleum is at Masdnido in Batéla 
tahsil, Gurdaspur, has a edeléa at Lahore. At Masdnidn his khdugds 
is called ‘ Husaini’ or ‘Gil4ni’, Its annual festival is held on 12th 
Rabi-ul-Awal and the monthly fate or xau-chand¢ on a Thursday at the 
appearance of the new moon, Shéh Badr-ud-Din was born in Baghdéd 
in 861 H. He left his home in 904 H. and came to Mas4nién where 
he died in 978 H. and this zhdngéh was built. It contains the tombs 
of Bibi Murassa, his wife, Sayyid Ali SAbar, his eldest son, and Shéh 
Abdul Shakér, Sayyids Ahmad Shéh and Khwaja Jén, his grandsons. 
The tombs bear some modern inscriptions. ® 

At Késtiwél, a fair is held annually on the ptranmdsht or full moon 
of Jeth for 4 or 5 days. The shrine, which is named after the village in 

1 These two shrines may be those of twin gods. ‘The latter's ministers once allowed 
his shrine to fall into disrepair, wherenpon he afflicted them with sickness uotil they 
restored it, Wildyat Sh4&h protects travellers and once when a villager’e cart wheel gavé 


way he vowed 5 balls of gur to his saint if he got his cart to his village. His cart daly 
reached the viliage boundary, but got no further: Gurgdon Gazetteer, 1910, pp. 4 and 9. 

4 Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, p.1. Palwal also boasta a Sayyid Chirdgh and the 
tombs of Fattan and Umr Shahbfds, as well as that of the well-known martyr Ghazi Shibéb- 
ud-Din, concerning whom the usual story is told that after his head was cut off, he rode his 
horse to the spot where his grave now lies, 


3 Hist, of Lahore, pp. 139, 
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which it stands, owes its origin to one B&ba Godar Sh&h who ie said to 
have come from Sirsa. A disciple of Alléh D&d Kh4n, he built him a 
hut to live in, but a body of demons living in the forest threatened to 
burn him alive in it, if he did not leave it. The B&bu however blew 
some verses of charm on to water which he sprinkled on the demons, and 
so caused them to stand on one place like statues. Next morning the 
Baba found then all unable to move, and when they saw him they 
implored him to set them free. He threw some water on them. and 
revived them. They then left the place, but one of them Jame Shéh 
begged to be made his disciple. He soon acquired miraculous powers. 
Once he placed a big beam on the shrine which 20 persons sould not ligé. 
When on the point of death Jame Sh&h asked the B&bé’s leave to go 
to ais fellow demons and live with them, but he asked the B4ba to grant 
him a room in the shrine and the latter gave him one in a burj or dome, 
which ia still called after him. At that time the forest was uncultivated 
and the village of K4stiw4l stood on a mound, but the Baba built a wall 
round the shrine and also 4 mosque with ten hujrdés or chambers. 


The fair is held on the anniversary of the Bfba’s death, prayers 
being offered for the benefit of his soul. 


Founded in 1062 H. or 8 years before his decease its present 
manager isa JAét whose duties are to meditate on the name of God, to 
feed needy travellers, and look after the Aidngdh. The holder of this 
office is celibate, and succession is governed by spiritual relationship, the 
disciples being alwaye selected for the gadds. 


At the Jogiénwala well near the ‘Adugdh Bhumar Nath Jogi used 
to live. Once an old woman was about to offer milk to the Jogi, but 
when near the Ahdngéh, the Baba bade her offer it to the shrine, She 
did so and next morning found that her cow yielded much more milk 
than before. This miracle impressel the people of the neighbourhood, 
and the Jogi in jealousy at the Biba’s fame summoned him through one 
of his disciples. The disciple told the Baba that the Jogi, his Guri, 
wanted him, but he bade him sit by him for a moment and then he 
would accompany him. Before long the Jogi despatched another dis- 
ciple with the same request, and the same thing happened. At last the 
Jogi himself came ad challenged the Baba. The latter asked him to 
show hima miracle. On this, the Jogi put off his sandals and flew 
towards the sky. The Béba then ordered his sandals to chase the Jogi 
and bring him back to him. The Jogi was accordingly pursued by the 
sandals, which overtook him and brought him back to the Béba. The 
Jogi thus defeated implored the Béba to give him shelter. The latter 
sent him to the village of Jhakhar in Pathankot. The Jogi on his de- 
parture asked the BéSba whether he could do him any service. ‘The 
latter replied that as he was going to a place where wood and bamboo 
were abundant, he might send him » wooden plate (prd¢)_and a bamboo 
basket. The custom of supplying these articles is in use ever since. 


Tho khéngé’ of Bhikha Shih in Kéngra is the seena of a large 
lau, which lasts from 5th to 7th Jeth every year. The story goes that 
Bhikha Sbéb was a Brahman who lived in Jaisingpur, and became a 
disciple of Masat Ali. He miraculously restored a corpse to life. 


DDDD 
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Thereby he inourred the displeasure of his guri who ran after him ; 
chastize him, but the che/a disappeared underground and took ae hie 
abode at the place where the shrine now stands. The fair was firat 
celebrated in 1907 S. 


At the £4dngéh of Pir Salohi at Kaluah in Nérpur taheil annual 
fairs are held on M&gh 7th, on both Thursdays in the second half of 
Jeth ; and on the first two in Héy. The story is that Pir Salohi asked 
some shepherds here for water to wash his hands and face before he 
offered his prayers. The shepherds said that none was to be had near 
by, whereupon the saint struck the ground with his éAdindz (an iron 
rod) and a spring gushed out. Then the saint went to the house of 
Jaimal, a zamindér, and asked if he was at home. -His mother gave 
the saint a cup of milk, and he then returned to the place whence he 
had started. Here he disappeared underground. During the night it 
was revealed to Shéh Fakir in a vision that a lamp should be kept 
burning on the spot’ where the saint had said his prayers, The shrine 
was founded in 1794 S., a date verified from its records. Three sacred 
lamps are aiways kept burning at the shrine, a number increased to 7 
on Thursdays. Sacred fire 3s also kept alight. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans pay their devotions and no distinction is made in their 
offerings. 


In the Attock Hills Gh4zi-Walipuri is the popular name for a 
huge boulder at Haji Sh&h, which is covered with irregular cup-marks, 
No tradition regarding it seems to exist? 


A shrine of which little is known is that of the Pir Abd-ur-Rahim, 
Abd-ur-Karim or Abd-ur-Raz4k, at ThAnesar, where it forms ‘one of the 
most striking of picturesque monuments in North India’,? with its pear- 
shaped dome and flowered lattice of white marble. Asctibed to the 
time of Déra Shikoh, all that is recorded of the Pir is that he wrote a 
book called ‘ Lives of the Walis’, and is known as Shaikh Tilli or Chilli. 
In the Punjab Shaikh Chilli seems to have no great vogue, but a Shaikh 
Chilli holds in the United Provinces the same position as Nasr-ud-Din, 
‘the Khoja of Aqshahir’, does in Turkey, ‘His character is a curious 
blend of cunning and naiveté, of buffoonery and shrewdness ’.3 


Chiragh Shah, Chiragh Chand Shéh or Shéh Chirégh has a tomb 
at Rawalpindi which is famous throughout the Sindh Ségar Doab. 
He was a Sayyid, born in 1860 A. D. 


he death of Sher Sh&h Sur is attributed in folk-tales to a head- 
less man. Dharm Dat, a Bania, had two fair daughters whom the 
emperor demanded and on the Bania’s refusal he was beheaded, but 
his headless trunk seized the sword and slew the emperor as he had 
threatened to do before he was executed. 

1 PN, Q. Il, §1023. Regealar cup-marke occur at another place, half a mile from 
H4ji Sh4h, with out-line engravings of’ deer-hunting. Close by is an ancient Baddbist 


well—with un inscription. Cup-marks also occur at Kot Bithaur in these hille :46., TI, 
§§ 56-7 and 130. 


*Cunningham, A.S. K,, If, p, 223. The Imperiai Gazetteer does not mention this 
tomb, 

®Lukach, J'he City of Dancing Dervishes, p, 84 ff. Cf.,N. 1. N.Q., passim. 

*S.C. R, VIII, p, 275, Sher Shah was killed at the siege of Kalinjar in 1646, 
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Ghaibi Pir or the hidden saint has a square shrine on the top of the 
Babrémptr hill in Rohtak. It is in the form of a tomb but with no 
cenotaph and is open to all four winds. The tale told of it recalls 
that of Pavan Bhagat and other legends. When a wayfarer passed by 
the sagir with a load of sugar and was asked what he had, he said ‘salt.’ 
‘Salt be it’, said the faqfr, and salt it was; but he repented and it became 
sugar again, so in gratitude he built the shrine. But no one knows the 
saint’s name or where he lies. Popular rationalism says the sinner 
mistook the fagtr for a custome line officer. Crowds visit the shrine 
on Sundays. A Pir Ghaib has s small shrine at Halalwaja in the 
Shujébéd tehsil, Multan.! 


An invisible tomb fs found in Bahdwalpur tahefl. ‘There the 7 
tombs of Ali Arbéb include one which is not seen. The other 6 are 
ascribed to Ali Ashéb, Gul Ahmad, Pir Zekaria, Mubérik and Tangre 
Séhib, all companions of the Prophet who fell in battle. Five of the 
tombs are 9 yards long, and apparently naugasas, the sixth being onl 
8 yards in length. They are frequented by people sick of fever or bisad- 
che by those desirvus of a wife or offspring, or in distress. Even thieves 
make vows at them in order to escape punishment. Seven fairs are 
held on Fridays in Jeth and Hér, and Hindus who are in cebt or child- 
less offer the flour and goat sacrifice. A Hindu making an offerin 
must fast, as must hia wife also. He must then cook a kid’s liver, an 
get the mujdwar to recite a khatam over it and give » piece of it to the 
wife to break her fast. Cattle are also taken to the shrine to cure faroy 
. The muj@wars are Anséris or Thalime and their offices are here- 

itary.? 


Barat Shéh, a saint of Kasdr, has a shrine there and near it is a 
pond in which children are bathed to cure them of boils (pdnéwdte).§ 


Shéh Abdul Aziz of Delhi was 2 noted interpreter of dreams and 
be once advised a disciple to go to Tonk. He entered the Nawéb’s 
service and under his directions the Nawéb sided with the Britieh.* 


Mién Ahmad Khan, a darvesh, has a shrine at Kasir in which 
the attendants place white pebbles. These stoues are known as Ahmad 
Khén’s lions and are bought by his devotees to tie round the necks of 
children whose sleep is troubled. 


Midn Mitthu, « saint extensively worshipped in the western part 
of Gurdéspur, has a shrine at the village which beare his name. He 
was a Naw4b at the imperial court and was sent to suppress a revolt, 
but on the march his favourite horse died and he was so impressed by 
the sorrow which death could cause that he threw up his command, 
turned fagtr and withdrew from the world. Once a Hindu /agfr 
appropriated the milk which the villagers used to supply to hun, 
justifying the act on the ground of his own superior sanctity. The 


Multén Gazetteer, p, 128. 
* Bahéwalpur Gazetteer, p. 169. 
* PLN. Q.,, III, § 181. 
*N.LN. QL, § 980, 
* PLN, Q,, III, § 876, 
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Mian challenged him to a practical test of their spiritual powers. Tho 
Hindu flew up into the air, but the Mfén bronght him down with a 
shot-gun and was voted the holier man. The Hindu turned Muham- 
madan and became hie disciple. The Mién is greatly reverenced, how- 
ever, by Hindus and they make offerings to him. They also eschew 
the use of burnt hrick because his shrine is built of them, and so 
strict is this prohibition that several large villages in the neighbour- 
hood are entirely built of adobe bricks.! 


Sayyid Mithha may be connected with the foregoing. His name 
was Mnin-nd-din and his father Sayyid Jamdl-ud-din was a native of 
Khwérazm The invasion of Changiz Kh&én drove him to take refuge 
with Jalél-ud-din of Ghazni and with him he fled to India when 
Ghazni also fell to the Tartars. The fame of his son surpassed his 
own and he made many disciples at Lahore where he died in 1262, 
His tomb is held in great respect.* 


Pir Ghare Bhan is ‘the saint of the broken pitchers’. His shrine 
at Kasir is a platform where pitchers are broken in pursuance of vows 
to do so if desires are fulfilled. 


P{r Chithri is one of a group of pérs whose insignia are of the hum- 
blest. Chithri is a pfr whose cairns of brushwood are common in the Bar 
between Lahore and Mnltdn, and if a traveller throw a stick upon one 
of them intimation is at once conveyed by the Pir to his home that he 
is safe. Pir Thigri ise similar saint. Ifa man’s wishes are fulfilled 
he places branches of trees {gohd) and shreds of cotton at a certain place 
in accordance with his vow,.and the place is called ler Thigri.* 


Pir Tingri is also era by shreds of cotton, but in his case 
they are tied to a tree, and Pir Rore by one brickbat placed on another. 
They are both worshipped by thieves who offer them sweetmeats if 
successful, ® 


Béba Wali Qandahéri, who has 126 other names, is the saint of 
Hasan Abdél. One Hasan, a Gujar, owned a cattlepen on the site of 
the modern town and used to water his cattle in the Haroh river. The 
Baba arrived, performed a chih/a and asked for water for his ablutious. 
Hagan went to the Baroh for it, but the saint in his impatience struck 
his tongs into the limestone and water gushed out. The Béba’s shrine 
is on the hill-top, and the town derives the second part of its name from 
one of his titles, Sh4h W4li Abdéli. As he is still, it is said, alive 

1P, N. Q, IL, § 877. The rabw or pakka brick is also found amorg certain 
tribes, ¢. g. the Mién Mihi is quite distinct from Mibr Mithé as to whom see 
Vol. Il, p 286. Mfén Mithd is aleo sobriquet for the parrot and to call oneself 


Mién Mitth4 (apne min 4p Midn Mithd bannd), means to sound one’s own praises ; 
iid, 11, § 917, IV, § 472. It is aloo atyled Ganga Rém 


® Hist. of Lahore, p. 229. 
* P.N. Q,, IIL, § 759. 
+Fora Thikar Néth see Legends of the Punjab, II, p. 441. 


‘In Bahdwalpur when a young tree is peculiarly vigorous it ie dedicated tow pw = 
even called after his name. Offerings are made to it and villagers often visit it in oot : 
By degrees the tree is authropomorphised into the saint himself, the por most imp ewwly 
believed in by the villagers, and distinguished by a flag which is fastened to it. 


* PN. Q, ILI, § 487. 
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he is also called Haiétu’l Mir. A modern accretion to the le 

that Baba Nfnak visited the place and sent two of his AA Sada 
water from Béba Wali. ‘The latter retorted that if Nanak were a 
saint he could procure water whero the widhed. He also sent a stone 
rolling down the hill after the disciples, hut Biba Nanak stayed it with 
his outstretched hand and left its impress on the stone, from beneath 
which a spring of water has flowed ever since,! 


Among Muhammadans in Attock various methods of causing rain 
are in vogue. One consists in collecting grain from each house, boiling 
it and then taking it to the masjid or kdngdh when after prayers it is 
divided among those present, confectionery being added in Attock 
tahsfl. Another consists in simply collecting together, repairing the 
mosque and cleaning it, and praying there, Women join in these gather- 
ings. In athirdaboy’s face is blackened and a stick put into his 
hand. He then collects all the other children and they go round begging 
from house to house calling out :— , 


Aulia ! Maulial Minh bdarsd, 

Sdd: rothi dane pa, 

Chirwye de mtink pant pd. 

‘Aulia | Send rain, 

Put grain in our house, 

And water in the beaks of the birds,’ | 


Whatever grain is collected is boiled and divided. Lastly there is 
the zér¢ rite in which mulldhs and others go to the mosque, calling the 
tdng seven times at each corner as well as in the village. Crowds of 
villagers assemble and pray, religious books are read and presents made 
to priests and snrines, a common offering being a ploughshare’s weight 
in grain.* 

The Muhammadan rosaries are as various as those of other creeds 
and comprise the Sunnis’ agfqul’-bahar of dork stone : the kdth kf tasbth 
of variegated wooden beads : the tasbth of kdnch or variegated glase: 
the sang-i-maqszd of yellow stones: the kahrubd of amber, used by 
maulavis ; and the sulamdni of various stones also used by them. The 
four last named are also used by all fagfrs Shi’as uee the khdk-i- shifé 
or ‘ dust of healing’, made of particoloured earth from Karbala ° 


2 P, N,Q. I1, § 980 Lalla Rukh lies buried at the town of Hassan Abdal. 
*Attock Gazetteer, pp. 108-9. 
dTLN,Q.,. IV, § 146. 
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Tae OHUHAS, OR RAT-OHILDBEN OF THE PunssB, AND SHAR Davra 


it) The Chithds. 


The Chiéhés or Rat-children are an institution in the Puniab 
They are microcephalous beings, devoid of all power of speech, idiots a d 
anable to protect themselves from danger, of filthy habits, but entirel 
without sexual instincts! They are given names, but ate usually 
known by the names of their attendants, whose voices they recoenise a 
whose signs they understand. They have to be taught to eat and drink 
but cannot be allowed to go about unguarded. Their natural instinct ig 
to suck only, ynd, when they have been taught to eat and drink and 
can walk, they are made over toa fagir of the Shéh Daula sect, who 
wanders about begging with his ‘ Shah Daula’s Rats ’. 


The popular idea is that these unfortunate beings have been blessed 
by the saint, Shah Daula Dary4i of Gujrét in the Punjab, and that 
iioaek they are repulsive objects, no contempt of them must be shown, 
or the saint will make a Chuhé of the next child born to one who des- 
pises une of his protégés. It is this fear which has brought about the 
prosperity of Shéh Daula’s shrine at Gujrat. 


The common superstition as to the origin of the Chihas is this ; 
Shéh Daula, like other saints, couid procure the birth of a child for a 
couple desiring one, but the first child born in response to his intercession 
would be a Chah&é—brainless, small-headed, long-eared and rat-faced. 
The custom uced to be to leave the child, as soon as it was weaned, at 
Shah Daula’s 4idnqdf, as an offering to him. After the saint’s death 
the miracle vontinued, but in a modified form. Persons desiring 
children would go to the saint’s shrine to pray fora child, and would 
make a vow either to present the child when born or to make an 
offering to the shrine. In some cases, when the child was duly born in 
response to the prayer, the parents neglected to make the promised gift. 
Upon this the spirit of the offended saint so worked on the parents 
that the next child born was a Chahé, and all subsequent children as 
well until the original vow was fulfilled. 


The tomb and shrine of Sh4h Daula lie on the eastern side of 
Gujrét town, about 100 yards from the Sh&h Daula Gate. His descen- 
dants dwell near aud round the shrine, and their houses form a suburb 
known as Garhi Shah Daula. The shrine itself was built in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century by a‘ saint ’ named Bhéwan 
Shéh and was rebuilt on a raised plinth in 1867. In 1898 it was put 
into thorough repair by the followers of Shah Daula. 


The cult of Shah Daula offers few unusual features. No lands are 
attached to the shrine and ita prs are wholly dependent on the alms and 
offerings of the faithful. Three annual fairs are held at the shrine, 
one at each Jd and a third et the urs on the 10th of Muharram. A 
weekly fair used to be held on Fridays, attended by dancing girle ; but 
this has fallen into abeyance. There are no regular rules of succession 

1 For medical opinion on the Chuihés, see an article in the Indian Medtcal Garette, 


for May lst, 1866, by E.J. Wilson Jobnston, M. D., M.R.C,8. E, This article is ue 
printed in Punjab Notes and Queries, 1886, 11], §§ 117-118 ; sec aleo IJ, §§ 69 and 172. 
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to the shrine, and each member of the auint’s family hag a share in it. 
‘Three of them, however, have a special influence and one of these three 
is gencrally known us the s$7/dda-nashén, or successor of the saint, The 
general income of the sect is divided into three main shares, each of 
whioh is divided into minor shares—a division per stripes and per 
capita. The shareholders also each take in turn a week’s income of 
the shrine. 


The principal murfds, or devotees of the seot, are tound in Jammu, 
Panch and. the Frontier Districts, and in Swit, Maldkand and K&firis- 
idn. Shéh Daula’s fagérs visit each murfd annually and exact an offer- 
ing (nazar), usually a rapes, in return for which they profess to impart 
spiritual and occult knowledge. Some of these fairs are strongly 
suspected of being concerned in the traffic in women that exists between 
the Punjab and Pinch and Jammu, and it is from these districts that 
the Chahds are chiefly recruited. 


There is a notable off-shoot of the Shah Daula. fagérs in an order 
of fagfrs, who properly own allegiance to the Akhind of Swit. A 
disciple of the Akhind, named Ghazi Sultin Muhammad, a native of 
AwaAn, a village in Gujrat District on the Jammu border, has establish- 
ed a considerable following. He lives now at Shh Daula’s shrine, but 
has built himself a large stone house at Awén. 


(tc) The Legend of Shédh Daula, by Major A. C, Elliott. 


Shéh Daula was born in-A. D. 1581 during the reign of Akbar. 
His father was Abdu’r Rahim Khén Lodi, a descendant’ of Sultén 
Ibrabim Lodi, grandson of Bahlol Sh&h Lodi who died in A. H. 894 
(A. D. 1488). This would make him a Pathfén by descent, but he is 
nevertheless claimed by the Gujars of Gdjrat as belonging to their tribe. 
His mother was Nidmat Khaétun. great-granddaughter of Sultan 
Sérang Ghakhar, 


In the reign of Sultén Salim, son of Sultan Sher Shéh (A. H. 
952-960 or A. D. 1545-1553) a large force was sent to subdue Khawés 
Khén,' who had rebelled in support of Adil Khan, Salim Shéh’s elder 
brother. Khaw4s Khan met with a crushing defeat and sought refuge 
with the Gakhars, who supported him, anda battle was fought near 
Rohtés in the Jhelum District, in which Sultén Sérang Ghakhar was 
killed, and all his family were afterwards made captives. A daughter 
of Gh4zi Khan, son of Sultén Sdrang, was among the captured, and she 
had ‘at the time an infant daughter at the breast. This was Niémat 
Kh&tun, who was taken with her brother to Delhi and in the first year 
of Akbar’s reign (A. H. 963 or A. D. 1356), shortly after Humaydn’s 
death, she was married to Abdu’r Rahim Lodi, then an officer of the 
imperial household. But Shdh Daula was not born of this marrige till 
the 25th year of Akbar’s reign (A. H. 989 or A. D. 1581) which was 
also the year of his father’s death,? 


Where Shéh Daula was born is not known, but his widowed mother 
returned to her native country, Path4s, now represented by the Jhelum 
ig . For a Legend of Khdn Khwds and Sher Shth Ohaughaita see Indian Antiquary 

*[ This story reasie like the familiar fictitious connection of locdl herces in India with 
the great ones of the land.— Ep., Indice 4Antiquary.] 
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and Réwalpindi Districts. On her arrival, however, she found that 
though she was the great-granddaughter of Sultin Sarang, she was ag 
much astranger there as in Hindustén and that no one had any Tecard 
for herself or her fallen family. Vor five years she had to earn her living 
by grinding corn in the village of Sabhala in the pargana of Phirhélat 
whence she removed to Kal4h, where she died in A. H. 998 or A, D. 
1590 after four more years of toil. 


Shéb Daula, now left an orphan and friendless, determined to ZO a- 
begging. In the course of his wanderings he reached Sakhi Siélkor 
where he met one Mahta Kiman, a slave of the Qindngos of that place, 
and a rich and generous, but childless man. Moved by pity and favour. 
ably improved by his looks, he adopted Shah Daula and brought him up 
in luxury. Shé&b Daula’s intelligence attracted the notice of the Q4nin- 
gos, who gave him charge of their tosha-khdua or treasury, but so gener- 
ous was Shéh Daula by nature that he could never turn a deaf ear to a 
beggar. The result was that not only all his own money, but alsy all 
the valuables, cash and furniture of the tosha-khdna disappeared! The 
Qantngos refused to believe his story that he had given everything to 
mendicants and had him imprisoned and tortured. 


In his extremity under torture Sh4h Daula declared that he had 
buried the money and would dig it up again if released from prison. 
He was led to the ¢osha-khdéna where he at once seized a dagger from a 
niche and plunged it into his belly. This act put the fear of the 
authorities into the Qéntngos, and they sent for a skilful physician, who 
bound up the wound, from which Shah Daula recovered in three months. 


The Q4ntngos then set him free and he went to Sangrohi, a village 
near Sidlkot, where he became a disciple of the saint, Shah Saidén Sar- 
mast. Shah Daula now ingratiated himself with one Mangu or Mokhu. 
the saint’s favourite disciple, and spent his time asa mendicant The 
scraps he secured as the proceeds of his begging were placed before the 
saint, who ate all he wanted and passed the remainder on to Mangu. 
After Mangu was satisfied, the small portion tnat remiined was given 
to Shah Daula, whose hunger was rarely appeased. But such poor 
garnings in kind failed to satisfy the saint, who set Shah Daula to work 
and earn money with which cooked food might be bought,.as a substitute 
for the stale scraps received as alms 


At that time a new fort wis being built at Sidlkot out of bricks 
from the foundation of some old buildings, and Shah Daula was sent to 
dig as an ordinary labourer at a taka or two pice a square yard of brick- 
work dug up. So hard was the material that most powerful men could aot 
excavate more than two or three square yards in a day, but Shab Daula 
worked with such amazing energy that he dug up seventy square yords 
on the fitst day and separated the bricks. The officials, recognising 
superhuman aid, offered him seventy tazds, or full payment for his work, 
without demur, but he would only accept four. 


With the four /asis thus acquired, he bought a savoury dish of ie 
which he presented to the saint, before who he was inclined to boast 
hie powers. But the saint showed him his own hands, all blistered wi : 
the invisible aid he had been rendering to Sh&h Dauls. As a inark 0 
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favour, however, the saint gave him some of the Lhrehrf, which produced 
such excruciating pain in the seoond finger of his ticht-hand on his 
commencing to cat it that for days he could neither sleep nor test, and 
at last asked the saint to relieve him. Mangu also interceded and at 
last the saint toll Sh4h Daula to go io the Butchers’ Strect and thrast 
his hand into the bowels of a freshly slaughtered cow. As soon as he 
had done this there was immediate relief and he fell into a deep sleep 
for twenty-four hours; but on awakening he found that the finger had 
dropped off ! He returned, however, to the saint and thanked him for 
his kindness, whereon the saint said :--‘ Man, thus much of self 
love hadst thou, but it has gone from thee now and love for others only 
remains. Re of good cheer. Thou art proven worthy of my favour, 
and of the knowledge of God’. 


For twelve years Shé&h Daula remained in the service of the saint, 
Shéh Said4n Sarmast, who was a fugtr of the Suharwardi sect. At the 
end of the twelfth year the saint saw that hie own end was approaching 
and asked who was near him. The reply was, ‘ Daula’, but the saint 
told him to go and fetch Molku, 1.e. his favorite Mangu. But Manga 
refused to come as it was nicht, Thrice Daula went and thrice Mangu 
refused. The saint then remaincd silent fora while, but towards morn- 
ing he roused himself and said :—‘ God gives to whomsoever He will’. 
He then made over his dalg (fagir’s coat) to Daula, and when the latter 
said that he knew Mangu sould not let him keep it, the saint said :— 
‘Let him keep it who can lift it’, And so he gave the dalg into Shéh 
Daula’s keeping, gave him his blessing also, and died. 


When the day broke it became known that the saint was dead and 
Mokhu and all the other disciples took their parts in the funeral ceremo- 
nies. They then attempted to seize the holy daly, which fell to the 
ground. Each in turn tried to lift it and then they tried all together, 
but it would not move until Daula grasped it with one hand, shook it 
and put it on, thus proving his right to the name and title, by which. 
he has always been known, of Shéh Daula. 


Making his way out of Sifliot, and leaving the jealous disciples, he 
hid himself for a while outside the town. For ten years after the death 
of Sh&h Saidfn Sarmast he remained in the neizhbourhood, growing 
yearly in reputation and power. He built many buildings, Mosques, 
tanks, bridges and wells, the most notable of which was the bridge over 
the Aik. After this Shh Daula moved to Gajrit and settled there per- 
manently in obedience to divine instructions. 


Fagqtra believe that each city has its guardian saint, and Shb&h 
Daula is looked on as the guardian of Giijrat. During his life he devot- 
ed himself to works of public utility and the construction of religious 
buildings Hig principal works were thie bridge in front of the eastern 
gate of thetown of Gujr&t over the Shab Daula N&lé, and the bridge 
over the Dik in the Gujrénwélé District. It is said that he never asked 
for money and that he paid his labourers promptly. He was also most 
successful in finding the sites of old ruins, whence he dug up all the 
materials he required for his buildings. He was liberal Lo the poor, 
irvespective of orecd, and had a peculiar attraction for wild animals, 
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keeping a large menagerie of all aorte of beasts and birds. His tolerance 
made him heloved of all classes and there were both Hindus and 
Mosalméns among his disuiples. He became very famous for hig mira- 
cles and received large gifts. The attraction towards him felt by wild 
animals largely contributed to the general bolief in him. 


The. emperor Akbar died whilst Shth Daula was still at Sidlkot 
and it was in the seventh year of Jahangfr that he went to Gdjrat, in 
A. H, 1022 or A.D. 1612. No meeting between Shéh Daula and Akbar 
is recorded, but the following account is given of an encounter between 
him and the emperor Jahfngir :— 


Shéh Daula used to put helmets, with raurfs sewn over them, on the 
heads of his favourite animals. One day a deer thus arrayed strayed near 
the place where the king, t.e. Jahéngir, was hunting at Shéhdara near 
Lahore. The king saw the helmeten deer and enquired about it, and 
was told about Shah Daula and his miracles. The deer was caught .and 
two men were sent to fetch Shih Daula who at that time was seated at 
his khéngdéh. During the day he had remarked to his disciples :—' What 
a strange thing has our deer, Darbakhia, done! It has appeared before © 
His Majesty and cansed men to be sent to call me before him. They 
will come to-day. Cook a delicious ps/éo and all manner of food for 
them’. The astonished servants prepared the meal and towards evening 
the messengers arrived with His Majesty’s order. . 


Placing the order on his head, Sh&h Daula wished to start at once, 
but the hungry messengers had emelt the supper and so they stayed the 
night at the kkdngdh, and did not take the 'Sh&h to Shéhdara till the 
next day. When he arrivod, he called for ingredients and made a large 
cake which he wrapped in a handkerchief and offered to the king when 
summoned. The king was seated on his throne with Nar Jahén Begam 
near by, and they were both much struck.by his holy appearance. The 
king asked Shih Daula where he had found the philosopher’s etone, but 
he denied all knowledge of any such stone and said he lived on alms. 


The king however saw in him a wealthy and influential person, 
capable of raising a revolt, ard Ndr Jahén suggested that he should 
be made away with. At the king’s order the imperial chamberlain 
produced a poisoned green robe, which Sh&h Daula put on without 
receiving any harm. A rube smeared with a still. more deadly potson 
was then put on him and again no injury resulted. Upon this the king 
ordered a cup of poisoned sharbaz to be mixed, but his throne began to 
quake, the palace rocked violently, and faces of /agirs were seen every- 
where. The king in his fear recognised the saintehip of Shéh Daula 
and dismissed him with honour and two bags of ashrufis. Giving the 
king his blessing, Sh4h Daula departed after distributing the ashrafte to 
the royal servants. Hearing of this the king summoned him ae an 
asked “him if he would accept a grant of 6000 biyhde of land. Shéb 
Daula replied that-he did not want any land, but would avail himself of 
the offer later on, if necessary. Upon this the king allowed him to de- 
part after showing him much reverence, 


The building of the bridge over the Dik came about in this way: 
During one of the journeys of the emporor Shfh Jahén into Kashmir, the 
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private belongings of D4ra Shikoh and Hari Begam and many pack 
animals were lost in the Dik, which was in flood. Tho Faujdér of the 
District, Mirza Badi Usman, was accordingly ordered to have a large 
and permanent bridge ready by the time the royal party returned. The 
Faujdar set to work, but could yet nothing but mud bricks and go he 
imprisoned all the brick-burnors. The result was that when the emperor 
returned the bridge was not even commenced. On being severely 
reprimanded, the Faujdar remarked that only Shah Daula could build 
the bridge. The emperor at once ordered him to fetch Shéh Daula. 
By a stratagem he was induced to enter a palanquin and was carried off, 
but he remarked :—‘ There is no need to force me to obey the emperor's 
orders. I know them and will carry them ont’. 


Arrived at the Dik, Sh&h Daula procured the release of the brivk- 
burners and set about building the bridge. A wicked gurté, who in- 
habited the spot, destroyed the work as fast as it was done, but after » 
controversy in which he was overcome the gurdé was lured into a lime- 
pit and buried up to his neck in lime and mortar by Shéh Daula. 


Shah Daula met with many other obstacles. Among them was 
one raised by Bata, the land-owner of the neighbourhood, who made 
money out of the ford at that spot. Buta cuv the dam in order tu 
drown the fagirs encamped underneath it, but Sh&h Daula oleverly 
frastrated him by making a second dam below it. A /agir was sent 
to report on Bita’s behaviour to Shéh Jah4n, who ordered him to be sent 
to Lahore bound hand and foot, there tv be beheaded and his head to be 
hung on a nim tree. But Shéh Daula interceded for him and obtained 
his release. Buta after this rendered every possible assistance, the 
bridge was duly built and Shab Daula returned to Gujrat. 


About thie time a fagir, named Saidin, came to Géjrat and 
claimed the guardianship of the town by divine appointment in order to 
discredit Shah Daula. By spiritual means Shih Daula convinced the 
impostor that he was wrong, and the fagfr disappeared and was never 
heard of again, 


At that time female infanticide war rife in RAjaur, now a part of 
the Jammv State. Réj4 Chattur Singh of RAajaur was 3 devoted 
follower of Sh4h Daula, but he always killed his female children at 
hirth. However, on the birth of one girl, Shah Daula told him to let 
the child live, as she would be very fortunate and become the mother of 
kings. The ohild was therefore allowed to live and grew up a fair and 
lovely maiden, and when Sbéh Jah4n was passing through Réjaur on 
one of his journeys to Kashmir, the RAjé presented her to him as a 
nazar. The girl was accepted and bestuwed on Prince Aurangzeb, who 
married her. 


_ _ Later on, the prince, being anxions to know whether he or one of 
his brothers, Déra Shikoh and Murdd, would succeed to the throne, 
went to see Shah Daula and presented him witha gar-murgh (golden 
Pheasant), a foreign cat and wooden stick. If the saint accepted all 
but the sliek it was to be an omon that the prince would succeed. But 
Shh Daala, as soon as he saw the prince, arose, saluted him as ‘ Your 
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Majesty’, and giving him a oake, returned the stick and said ;— 
‘ God has sent you this cake, and this stick is granted you as the sveptre 
of your authority. Be of yood cheer’, Aurangzeb told the tale to the 
Begam Buf, who confirmed him in his belief in it by relating Shéh 
Daula’s prophecy that she herself would be the mother of kings. Her 
sons were Mu’azzim and Mahméd, of whom the former became the 
emperor Bahadur Shab. 


At a later period, after he had become emperor, Aurangzeb again 
sent for Shah Daula who appeared before him in @ miraculous manner. 
The emperor was dining by himself, but he saw that a hand was eating 
with him. Calling his attendants he told them of this, and said that 
the hand was the hand of an old man with the second finger missing, 
One of the attendants, named Bakhtéwar, said that the hanc was prob- 
ably Sh4h Daula’s. The emperor thereupon summoned the Saint to 
appear, when Shah Daula at once stood revealed, and was dismissed, 
loaded with presenta by the amazed sovereign. 


Many other tales of his miracles are told of Shéh Daula, but that 
whioh is chiefly associated with his name is the miracle of the Chiéhés 
or Rat-children, said to be born through his agency with minute 
heads, large ears, rat-like faces, and without understanding or the power 
of speech. 


Sh4h Daula lived to a great age, communly stated to have been 
150 years, and was contemporary with Akbar, Jahdngir, Shah Jahén, 
and Aurangzeb. fe was born in the 25th year of Akbar, A.H. 989 or 
A.D. 1581 and died, according to the anagram of his death, Khudadost, 
in A.H. 1087 or A.D. 1676. He was therefore really 95 years old at 
his death. 


His usual title is Shah Daula Dary4i, because of the numerous 
bridges that he built. To the end of his life, princes and nobles, rich 
and poor alike, sought his blessing. At last, when he saw hie end 
approaching he ssnt for hie disciple, Bhawan Shah, duly invested him 
with the dalg, and installed him as s¢/déda-nushin and successor. 


The existing members of the seot of Shéh Daula claim that 
Bhaéwan Shah is the son of the saint, but whether he was a real or an 
adopted con or ddl&d, the present piré are the descendants of Bb4 wan 
Shah. 


Notes by the Edstor, Indian Antiquary. 


There are some points worth noting in the stories of Shéh Daula’s 
Rats and of Sh4h Daula himeelf. 


In the first place it seems pretty clear from what has been above 
recorded that the ascription of the Chihas to the agenoy of the well- 
known saint of G&jréit is posthumous. One suspects that Bhéwan 
Shab of the Sh4h Daula Shrine created the cult, much in the fashion 
that Gh4zi Sultan Mubammad is creating one now out of the ghrine 
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which he has eet up round the tomb of the great local saint. All the 
circumstances point to such a situation. These are the extreme modern- 
ness of the cult, the fact that a band or order of faqirs make a living 
out of a certain clase of local microcephalous idiots, and the aonvenient 
existence of an amportant shrine ‘Chen the absence of landed property 
in possession of fhe band, or of any recognized right to succession to 
the leadership, and the entire dependence on earnings, in turn dependent 
themselv2s on the guilibility of the ‘faithful’, all make {¢ almost 
certain that Bhfwan Shéh took the opportunity of the then recent 
decease of a well-known ancient and holy man to find a sacred origin for 
the unholy traffic of his followers. The division of the income thus 
earned is just such as one might expect of a body that had no other 
source of cohesion originally than profit out of a common means of 
livelihood. 


As regards the legend of Shéh Daula himself, we have the usual 
ascription of a direct connection by birth of a local holy man with the 
great ones of the earth in his day, with the usual clear openings for 
doubt in the account thereof, and we have also the ascription of 
miraculous powers common to PanjAb{ sainte. There is nothing in the 
story that could not have been picked up by the tellers out of the tales 
of other saints commonly current in the country. No doubt there did 
live, during the seventeenth century, a holy man in Gdjrat town, whv 
died there at an advanced age and had a tomb erected to him, which 
hecame venerated, It is quite probable that he was instrumental in 
forwarding works of public atility in his neighbourhood, and was 
notorious for his charity to the poor and needy, led an excellent life, and 
was venerated by the nobility around him. Considering the situation of 
tba town of Gijrat, it is quite possible also that he attracted the atten- 
tion of the emperor Shah Jahfn and his suite, during their many 
journeys to and tro between Kashm{r and their Indian court. But all 
this affords no ground for supposing that he had anything to do 
personally with the poor idiots now exploited by the sect, band, or order 
ot fagirs that have fastened themselves on to his name. 


As regards the Chthds themselves, it is quile possible that there 
isa tendency to produce such idiots among the population of given 
districts, such as Pinch and Jammu, but one cannot help suspecting 
that, owing to the necessity for a continuous supply being forthcoming 
for the well-being of those who live on them, some of these unfortuaates 
are artificially produced after their birth as ordinary infants. It would 
be so easy to accomplish this on tae part of the unscrupulous. 


Tae Cucr or Miin-Bisi ; on THE Painozs anD His two Wivzs. 
I. 
The Legends of Mian-Bibi. 


1. There are various stories as to who these saints were and when 
they tirst appeared. According to one account, Khwaja Kasmi had 
five sons, Sh4h Madar, Bholan Shah. Shaikh Madu, Pir Sultan Shab 
and Pir Jholan Shah, and five daughters, Jal Pari, Mal Pari, Asman 
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Pari, Hur Pari and Sahz Pari. Of these, the tomb of Bholan Shéh 
exists at Jhonawal in tahsil Garhshankar in Hoshidrpur. The other 
brothers and sisters are eaid to have become famous in other countries 
and died there. Another atory is that Snah Madér, who is referred to 
throughout the songs sung by the followers of Mién-Bfhi, was a Shaikh 
of Rim by name Badr-ud Din. Being an adventurous man he migrat- 
ed to India and took lodgings in the house of a person whose profession 
it was to amuse the king of that time with trioks. After his arrival 
in the house the host yained increasing favour from the king, which he 
thought was due to Shih Madér’s spiritual influence. Sh&h Madér 
was called Mids by the daughter of his host, and they were called b 
him in return Bésf. The girls became more and more attached to the 
Mién, and their belief in his supernatural powers grew stronger day by 
day. One day, if’ is said, the king, instigated bv a minister who was 
jealous of the favour shown to the jester, ordered the latter to fight with 
a tiger. The jester, not being able to do this, asked the Mi4n’s aid, and 
he by amiracle caused a tiger to go into the king’s dartdr, kill the jealous 
minieter, and desist from doing further mischief at the bidding of the 
Mfan’s host. This astonished the king and tha people, who sought out 
the author of the miracle, but the Mian was not pleased with the ex- 
posure of his powers and desired to leave the capital. The girls insisted 
that the Mian should not leave them, hut he could not be persuaded to 
remain. At last seeing that the girls were determined to live or die 
with bim the Mi4n and his virgin-companions disappeared under 
ground. It is not known where and when this happened, but the 
general belief as to the origin of Mffn-Bib{ is as above described. 


2. Another, and perhaps the most plausible story, is that Mf4n 
was @ Shaikh by name Saddé of Delhi. He was well versed in medi. 
cine and pretended to have influence over evil spirits. He had a 
number of followers and maid-servants, the principal among whom 
were Mfan Bholan Shah, Mifn Chanan, Mfin Sh4h Madar, Misn 
Maleri, Sh4h Pari, Hir Pari, Mehr Pari, Nur Pari, Usman Pari, 
and Gungan Pari. These are not Indian names, but the addition 
of the distinctive word part signifies the exquisite beauty of these female 
companions of the Mian. These paris were more commonly called 
Bibi, and the Shaikh was on account of his attachment to the women 
called Mtén-Bibi. The party travelled through many lands and preach- 
ed the wondrous powers of their head, the Mi4n, and the women, being 
oredulous, believed in the spiritual powers of the Mian, held him in 
great respect, and kept his memory green after his death by playing Mian- 
Bibi in the manner explained later on. The Mi4n was extremely fond 
of women; he was shrewd enough to know that his pretensions would 
be readily believed by the weaker sex and worked exclusively among 
them, curing their diseases by his medical skill and attributing the 
success to his spiritual powers. It is said that the Midn was in posses- 
gion of a lamp like the one Alandd{n of the Arabian Nights had, and that 
with the aid of this wand he could get any woman he liked. It is said 
that the king’s danghter fell in love with the Mién, and this being 
brought to the notice of the king, the Min was killed and the lamp 
destroyed. His companions, fearing a similar fate, fled in different 
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directions, Bholan Shah finding his last place of-rest in Jh 4) 
tahefl Garhshankar, and Mfan Maleri at Mulér Kotla ASE aye 
escaped to thé Deccan and Mi4n Chanan to Afghdnistan, where their 
tombs are stillfound. It is said that this happened after Akbar’s time. 


The worshippers of Mian-Bl. 


8. As above stated, the Mfan and his wives were all Muham- 
madans, and their influence was at first contined £0 people of that creed. 
Gradually, as the time went on and communion between Hindus and 
Mibammadans became more general, the former followed the practices 
of the latter and vsce versd. The principal followers are BAhtis, Sainfs 
and Mirdeis, but RAjpits and other olasses of Hindus and Muham- 
madans are also found among them. In no case, however, does a male 
member propitiate the Mifn-Bibi whieh ts a detty of the femate sex 
dione. It is also remarkable that in most cases it is the young women 
who worship Mifn-Bibi, and as they become old they neglect it, although 
their regard for the deity is not diminished. 


The method of Worshsp. 


4. No fixed fair is held, nor is there any fixed time for the worship. 
Generally when the new harvest is gathered, and the people are at their 
best in point of wealth, a young woman who is a believer of the Mfén- 
Bibi prepares herself for the worship. None but a woman in want ofa 
child, or of a bride for her child, or for relief from some distress, follows 
this practice, her object being to invoke the assistance of Mifn-Bibi-in 
getting her wishes fulfilled. Méirfsi women (professional songstresses) 
are called in with their instruments. The woman puts ona new dress, 
adorne herself as on her wedding day and sits in front of the msrdsans, 
The latter sing songs in praise of the Mién, his manly beauty, ‘and _ his 
devotion to the Bibfs and their mutual love and attachment. While 
singing, the mirdsans also play on their instruments which consist of 
small drums. The worshipping woman moves her hands wildly, nods 
her head, and as chorus grows, she becomes excited and almost frenzied. 
At this stage it is believed that she forgets all about herself and that 
her spirit mingles with the thoughts of the Mién, whom she personifies 
so long as the fit caused by the excitement lasts. Other women who 
have belief in the spiritual powers of the devotee come and offer grain 
and sweets, which the mtrdsans appropriate. After making their offer- 
ings they put questions as to coming events in their families. Such 
questions generally relate to family distress and wants, and the devotee, 
knowing full well the wante of her neighbours, answers them in 
ambiguous terms, on which the,women putting the questionf place the 
best possible construction and prove the spiritual power of mind-reading 
displayed by the devotee. It is believed that the Mian answers the 
queptions through the devotee and fulfils the desires of those believing 
in him. The women’ practising the Mfén-Bibf devotional exercises in 
the above manner are distinguished by silver tablet or piece hanging 
round their necks on which the Mifn’s' picture is engraved and an 
amulet with thé Bibi’s picture on it. [Lata Dina Natu.) 
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Songs sung when Midn-Bibi sways hts head in an emotional trance. 
A.—-THE KAFS. 
1, A k4ft or Mi4n Su4n Mav4n. 


Khele sinda Shédh Maddr If the living (ever-living) Sh&h 
Marn tén tén slodn, Mad4i sways his head in an 
Tera niv bhard didar, emotional trance or a hysterical 
Teré mauld ndl gardr woman falls into a trance, I 
Khele stnda ete. shall live. 


Thy (Shah Mad4r’s) countenance 
is beaming with the (heavenly) 
light and thou converseth with 
God, 


2. A kéft or BULLAN Sua. 
Ulan Bulldén Shah jawdni mane, May’st thou, O Bullén Shéh, live 


Karm hare tén maintin jane, long. If thou lookest kindly 
Tersdn dettdn lakh karorén, on my condition, thon wilt 
Tere wotch darbdér jo dwe, come and know of me. Thou 
Apnidn man didn murddén pdwe. hast blessed me with a myriad 
Tertdn dsttdn ete. favours. He whe appears be- 


fore thee (Ut., in thy darbdr) 
attains his heart's desires. 


8. A &éfé cy Piz Bana Banot. 
Pir Banna jf main ars kurdntere | To thee, O Pir Bannajf, I present 


age, my appeal. Thou-purifiest all 
Sab dulidn niin pak jo ho have lost heart and this 
Kardd rati der na lége thou does without the least 
Jinndn bhitdn nin dir tin kurda delay. Thou drivest away (all) 
Jot tert oh sahne ldge jinns and evil-spirits who flee 
Ptr bannd. in fear of thy glory.? 


4, (a) A kéff or Mf4y Ava Bakusn Ganeout. 


Mere peshwd Ala Bakhsh Peshwéd—| Onthou my Leader! Thou Ala 
Mahbib-t-Khudéd Mémtn Ala Bakhsh, Peshw4! Thou art 


Rakhsh Peshwa beloved of God and art pro- 
Mere Sdhib-i-Aulid Ala Bakhsh tected by his peace.® Thou 
Peshwd art protected by and beloved of 
Dott pak karo mere Alt Bakhsh God! Thou Ala Bakhsh, 
Peshwd, Peshw&! who art the best of 
saints! May’st thou purify my 

dolt. 


1 The original is Terd mawld ndi gardr, which may be tranelated, ‘thou reposeth in 
peace in God’, Qardr means repose in peace.’ But it is also explained to mean ‘ Tert 
hdten khadd se hot{ hain’, ‘ thou holdest conversation with God’. . 

* The original is Jot ter? oh sahne Ldge, which is thus explained, woh tere jalwd ko 
barddsht karne lag fdéte Acin, moaning ‘ they gradually bear thy glery.’ But it is sleo 
expiniued to menn, Tere jalwe se khaufhhdhar daur jdte hain, which isthe trauelation 
given above, 
eas 4 Mémin is explained an Khuda ke amdn se mak/fis, or ‘ protected by the peace of 

0 ° 
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4 (6). ANoTHER ké/¢ oF THE SAME, 


Mémin Ala Bakhsh pén ké rd | O M4mién Ala Bakhsh! May 
ldwdn tere pds. I hring to thee pdn dérd. If 
Je tin kapron kd jord mdngen, thou needest clothes, I will 
dart buldwdn tere pds call the tailor to thee. If thou 
Je Mdmin Ala Bakhsh diidh pere wishest to have milk and perd, 
mush se mdnge, I will forthwith call the con- 


Halwdi ko buldwdn jhal tere pas. fectioner to thee. If thou 
Je Mamin Ala Bakhsh pan btrd desirest pdn, I will at once call 
mange, the panwars to thee. 
Matin panwari ko buldwdn fauran 
tere pds. 


5 (a). ANoraER kéfi or BunuAN Sata (to whose tomb it is addressed). 

Tan main dwan tere ptra, To thee, O Pir! I will come if 
Deh murdddn tin man dtdn phra thou givest ine my _heart’s 
Terh chahdr dtwadrt sa:idawdlt, desire. The four walls of thy 
Tert qabar te gale chardg pird. house ure studded with pearls, 
Tdn matn etc. and lamps are lit on thy tomb. 
Khihi tert thandt ptrd, The water of the well of thy 
Pere bégin bolan mor ptrd; house is exceedingly cool and 
Tert chahdr dtwart khule ptrd peacocks sing in thy garden, 
Tere hath wich sddt pird. and thy enclosure walls are very 


7dn main ete. wide. Thou art owner (pro- 
tector) of good and bad ac- 
tions. 


5 (6). ANorHuR 4d/{ or BULIAN SHAu. 


Bullan Shah jawdnt mane. May’st thou, Bullén Shéh, ad 

Hun béhuren tdn jandn. vance in years. If thou art 

Tertdn lakh karoran ditidn. kind to me and fulfillest my 

Mtén fazal karen tén jdndn desire, I shall know that thou 
art atrue saint. Thy favours 
and boons are given in myriads, 
I will have faith in thee if thou 
dost kindness unto me. 


6. A kdéff oy Guavs Azam, Pirdn Piz or BacHpAn. 


Mansé karat sukh charan téhdre O thou, who fulfilless my desire 


Merl murdddn parsau pidre. 
Jo sukh dwe so phal pdwe 
Ghauns Nabf ke lage pidre. 


I pray to thee on my knees. 
He who cometh to thee with 
a desire secures it and is be- 


Mansé karat eto loved by Ghauns Nabf (a 
{ saint). 
7 (a). ANotHER kdjt or SH4p MapAn, 
Shéh Maddr matn dtwdnt dekho, | See,O Shah Madar! Iam mad with 
Shah Madér matn dtwdnt. love for thee, O saint | If thou 
Pird tere dwan de yurbdn, tin tan comest (to me), I will sacrifice 
roshau dohin jahdnin myself to thee. Thy name is 
Kala bakrd sawd man dtd deo shd- alight in this and the next 
hdn mihmdnt, | world. If thou comest, I will 
Shdh Maddr matu dtwant, dekko ! offer u black goat and 1¢ 
Shah Madd: matn diwdnt, i maunds of flour for a feast to 
the saint. See, O Shah Madér ! 
| [ ama mad with love of thee. 


FIFF 
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7 (6) Anormsn f/f or THE saue. 
Gund Uyas mdlan philon kd sthrd.| The flower-girl has brought gar- 


| Midn bere sir ko musdrak. lands of flowers. I congratu- 
ip Midu sine kangand bandhdyd late thy head, © Mfén! to-day. 
Nev kd batnd ang lagdyd The Min has Ins. (left) wrist 
1dj kuldh str chhatar neeeye encircled with a bracelet and 
Aj banrd tere sir ko mubdrak. his body! besmeared with 
Aj Midn eto. batnd. 1 congratulate thy 


head, O bridegroom ! thou who 
hast a crown and a cap on thy 
head and an umbrella over it. 


B.—TuE THovGHTS or THE M{4N . 
1, Kuranat® MfAN :-rdg Kalédn Aiman. 


Zinda Shah Madar, Has anybody seen the living 
Allah kine dundd. dexatd £ (ever-living) Shah Mad4r com- 
Maddr nf Maddr, ing? Shéb Madar has a-blue 
Nile ghore wdld, horse to ride and a green shawl. 
Sabe doshdle wald, to wear. His retainers are very 
Bankidn faujdn wald, handsome. Has anybody seen 
Kine dundd dekhed, him ? 


Finda Shdh Madar. 


2. ANOTHER SONG: SAME rdg 
Berd banne ldde ji mera berd hanne Ob Mién! let the ship of my life 


lémnd sail to the end, ¢.e., let all: my 
Pdridn dendn gukht meld 7€ main difficulties be removed. I have 
Sarwar semedn mushkil harde-dsdn. invoked thee in the time of my 
Taértén dendn etc distress. Mayst thou remove 
Puttdn de kdraw Duéle seman my difficulties! O generous 

matydn one, women worship thee for 
Man didn murddén mere pir ne sons. I have attained my 

pujdtyda. heart’s desire by the grace of 
Muastkel kar de dsdn. my Pir. 


Taridn dena. 
8. ANOTHER BONG: rdg Behdg tdr tin. 


Rar nasar mehar df ji Be kind unto me, O Mirénji (an- 

Mirdn, 7{ Mirdn other name of the Pir) 1 

Main tain par bdrf-sadge kit¢ sacrifice myself to thee. Be 
qurbdn Mirdn . thou kind unto me. 


Kar nazar mehar di jt Mtrén - 
Katat EI., Bikdg tar thn. 


Mainun hdl Mirén dé dasin ¢ | Tell me in whatstate is Mirénjf ? 
Masniin hab Mirdn dd, etc. The. four walla of Mirénjf 6 
Char diwart fhurmat wdlé wich housé are shaded with rows © 
Miran dt chaukh 2wdi be trees and he-has a-seat in the. 
Matnzn ha! Mirdn dé dasin ete. house (This refrain 18 Tt 
peated. 
_ | Meaning thereby that the Mida has besnsared hie body with the light of God 
This song is sang ut welding whon the flrwer-gictl brings garlande of flowers. A anidt 


4A kdft is sung by fagire with regard to the time of the day or night. 
wrest be sung at its proper time. : 
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5. A aff or Spd Mavhr: Rdg Manji. 
(1) Mirénjf bas come! Shéhjf 


(1) Mirdn de ré Sndh it de ré, 


Shah Mudadr de re. 

Albel& banrd Mirdn Ge re. 

Mirdn ko majlus khib bant 
hat, pdnck phiingal pde re. 

Mirdn de re etc. 


(2) Natndn dé chdld sdnin de 


gayd, matin wari ho Mirdn 
Natndn ete. 
Lat »at chird re, 
Kesaréd bdndht rd, ghiinyhat 
main kuch kak gayd. 
Maotn wart hatin Mirdn 


has come! Shéh Madér has 
come! (These three names 
are identical.) The giver of 
desires, the bridegroom, the 
one devoid of care has coms, 
His assembly is brilliant and 
a garland of flowers has been 
placed round his neck. 


(2) Mfrdpjf hae made me rest- 


leas by the winking of his 
ba I sacrifice myself on 
thee, O Miranji! His head- 
dress is dishevelled and it ie 
of saffron colour. He has 
playfully whispered some- 


Naindn dd chdld sdénin thing to me in a language 
de gaya ete. half concealed. I devote 
myself for thee, Oh! 


Mirénji! there is meaning 
in his playful glance, 


(3) Zindd Sh4h Maddér (3) Oh living (ever-living) Shéh 

Merd Miidn dundd dekhé, Madér! I have seen my 

hat Madér, has. Mirén coming. He is Madar ; 

Madédr ni uddhdr, He is Madér! (my) deli- 
Mera Mirdn dundé dekh. verer. 

(4) SAdA Maddy, terstén Chaun- (4) Oh Shé&h Madér! I am wait- 


kidn bhards 
Nir bhartd diddér, Mera 
Mirdn dundd dekhd. 


ing for thee! Thy coun- 
tenance is beaming with the 
light of God. Has anybod 
seen my Mirénjf coming 
(Here follows the refrain.) 


6. Katat Kanapa: rdg Beit, 


(1) Ala albelarian—Ala qlbelartén 


Mert Shah Part 


Bhig gatydn sthidn chinartdn. 


Main chalt pid bagh tamdshe, 

Bhig gatydn sthtdn chi- 
naridn. 

4la albelarién ete. 


(2) Shédkh Maddr ke darbdr men 
khele Shah Pari, ohdfdn kasum- 


baitdén cholarfén re, bdhin 
chire hare re, mert Shah Pari. 
Shah Maddy ete. 


(t) Ob m 


(2) 


God! The Btbfdn 
(s.e., Shah Perf and others), 
are free from care and all 
control, Oh my Shah Parf! 
Thy red-coloured  dopatte 
(body-sheet) is wet. 1 am 
going to witness amusement 
in the garden of my beloved. 
Shah Pari, who is attired in 
a cholé (petticoat) dyed with 
kasumbhu and who wears 
green glass bangles (chtirts) 
round her wrist, is swaying 
her head to and fro in a 
frenzy in the Darbér of Shéh 
Madér. 


1 Chaurt bharnd. When women have made vows to saints aud their vowe “The i 
tilled, they repair to the saint’s residence and sit there for a dey and a night fro 
called ohawk bharnd, The Bhargis or priests of Sakai Sarwar derive their name from 

@. 
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III. 


The most remarkable fact about this cult of Mfén-Bibi is that it 
has been so completely Muhammadanized, and it ie suggested (I., 9 
above) that this oult was introduced into India after Akbar’s time 
fe, after that ruler had attempted to found a new religion amalga- 
mating all the creeds of his empire. On the other hand, it is clearly 
connected with the famous shrine of Shaikh Maéler, the founder 
of the M4ler Kotla State in the Punjab. There a similar cult exists 
an account of which is given in the (Gazetteer of that State. [If 
wight be imagined that the cult isa mere adaptation of a Hindu 
myth, but this is by no meane certain, and it is quite possible that it is 
an importation of pure Muhammadan mysticism :— 


Shatkh Sadr-ud- Din.—Shaikh Sadr-nd-Dfn, the founder of the 
Miler Kofla ruling family, flourished daring the reign of Sultan Bahlol 
Lodhi, who gave him his daughter in marriage in 1454.1! Commonly 
atyled Hazrat Shaikh, Sadr-ud-Din or Sadr Jahan left Dardban, his 
birth-place in Afghdnistfin, and settled at M4ler on an old branch of the 
Sutlej. An aged Musalmén woman, named MAli, became his first 
follower and from her Méler takes its name From the primcess are 
descended the keepers of the shrine while the Nawébs of Maler Kotla are 
descended from a RAjpatni whom the Shaikh also married. His shrine, 
surrounded by four walls believed to have been built by genii in one 
night, lies in M4ler. His fair, held on the first Thursday of every lunar 
month, is largely attended by Hindus and Muhammadan: from the State 
as well as from distant places. Various offerings ate made; such as 
horses, donkeys, cows, buffaloes, goats, fowls, clothes, money, grain of 
all kinds, food (especially sweet bread and that cooked in a frying pan} 
etc. Of these offerings the ‘halffa, a descendant of the Shaikh, takes 
elephants, horses, donkeys, complete suits of clothes and rupees, while all 
other offerings are taken as of right by the majdwars. People of all 
castes have great faith in Hazrat’ Shaikh. No marriage is considered 
blessed unless the bridegroom attend the shrine and sa/dém to it imme- 
diately after donning the wedding wreath and before leaving for his 
hride’s home. Women believe that all worldly desires are fulfilled by 
the Shaikh. To gain any wish they vow to make a specified offering to 
the shrine in case it is realised. They often perform the ceremony 
called ‘ Hazrat Shaikh 4 chauke’. Sometimes they keep awake the whole 
night and employ a msrdsan who sings songs, especially culogies of the 
Shaikh, and sometimes play the chaukt in the day time. The woman 
who is to do this, bathes, puts on the best new clothes she can get and 
sits on the bare ground with other women round her. he mirdsan beate 
her dram and sings the Shaikh’s praises. At first the woman sits sient 
with her head lowered and then begins to roll her head with hair dis: 
bevelled. Then the msrdésan sings more vigorously, generally repeating 
over and over again the part of the song at which the woman showed the 
first signe of having fallen under the Shaikh’s influence In a few 
mowents the Shaikh expresses through the woman what he wants of her 
and what she mue‘ do forhim and where. After this al! the women 
round her question her and receive her responses. She then attends th? 


1 Jnat ae tradition says Adbam Faqfr married the King’s daughter. 
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shrine and offers something according to her promise. In J eth and 
abont the time of the Namfni fair, on the Teth snd, the attendees 
at the fair of Hazrat Shaikh is very large, people of all creeds and ages 
and of both sexes being attracted to it from long distances. . 


A curious parallel to the cult of Mian-Bfbf is afforded by that of 
Sindhu Bir who, like the Mian, has three pairs of attendant goddesses 
viz, Réri and Bréri, Chdbri and Chhatrabri, all worshipped in 
Chamba, and Andla and Sandla who are worshipped in the hills. The 
goddess Bharmani of Barmaur, in Chamba, is also associated with 
Sindhu. The cult of Mi&n-Bibf is probably af phathic origin, though 
such a theory cannot he definitely proved. The parallel afforded by 
Sindhu’s pairs of wives is, however, too striking to be accidental 
Sindhu is certainly a god of fertility adored by all the seven ‘ Bandspati 
Mothers ’, who are goddesses of vegetation. But he is also ‘lord of 
metals ’, Lohan Pél, of the earth, Bhami Pal, and of chains, as Sanglfn 
P4l. As the last-named he has with him always a chain and his 
votaries also keep one at their homes. Sindhu Bir affects mountainous 
regions generally and is even said to he widely worshipped in Léhul. 
He becomes enamonred of fair maidens and they dance with him. But 
he has small ears or none at all, and often carries a broom on _ his back. 
He wears a cotton girdle though the rest of his costume is like that of 
Gaddi or shepherd and when not whistling he makes the sound chhud 
chhi which shepherds use when grazing their sheep, resting or fa- 
tigued. Indeed he is also called Laknu Gadetu or ‘ Lnkhna the Gaddi 
youth ’, with whom Gaddi maidens fall in love.! 

A NOTE ON BAIAT. 

Baiat, bas, or ‘sale’ of self, denoting ‘one should give up one’s own 
desires and submit wholly to the will of him to whom one sells oneselt,’ 
To make datat implies faithful obedience as set forth inthe Holy Qurds 
and the doctrines inculcated by the Prophet as well as by the acts of 
his Caliphs. 

The batat made at the hands of Prophets and the appointed ones 
of God is made solely with a view to attain to piety. God said to His 
Prophet Muhammad— 

‘Those who pledge their faith to thee pledge it to God, the hand 
of God is over their hands—hence whoever shall break his oath will 
suffer for it and whoever shall perform what he covenanted with God to 
him He will give a great reward.” 

In the Chapter called mamfahina (Examination or Trial) God ad- 


dresses His Prophet thu: :— 

“O Prophet when believing women come unto thee and make 
batat that they shall not confuse anyone with God, nor steal, nor com- 
mit fornication, nor kill their children, nor come with a calumny which 
they (the women) have forged in front of their hands and feet, nor be 
disobedient to thee in doing good things ; take their pledge and pray to 
God to forgive their sins—God is prepared to forgive and is merci- 


ful.?’s 
1 Por a song to S{ndhu Bfr see Indian Antiquary, 1809. 
» Verse 10—Chapter Fatah (Victory) of the Qurda, 
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It is mentioned in the SdAth Bokhdes in the conditions on which 
the Im&m should accept a pledge that Ismafl, son of Abu Obnis 
said that he had been told by Imém Mélik, who was told by Yabya, son 
of Said Auséri, who was told by Ibada, son of Walid, who was told b 
his father, who in his turn was told by his father Saint Abada that .— 
“ We pledged our faith to the Prophet to bey hie orders in prosperity and 
in suffering, tc acknowledge the supremacy of him who should be fit for 
it and not to dispute with him—that we should adhere to what is right 
wherever we lived—that we should tell the truth and that in God’s 
path we should not fear the reproach of any persecutor. We were told 
by Abdulla, son of Yisaf, who was told by Imfm MAlik, who was told 
by Abdulla, son of Dinér, who wus told by Abdulla, son of Umar, that 
when we pledged our faith to the Prophet that we would obey hie ordere 
he said: ‘ Say so far as may be possible.’ ”’ 


Batat should be made thus :-—~If the one who makes it isa man he’ 
who accepts bis pledge should take his hands in his own and recite the 
words pertaining to b2¢a¢ and the other who makes the batat should 
repeat them; after the repetition of the barat the Imém, ¢e., the 
receiver of the pledge, and those present should pray for the stability 
of the faith of the pledger. If the plighter of faith be a woman an oral 
pledge is taken from her—but her hand is not touched —as is degcribed in 
the Séheh Bokhdrt regarding Hazrat (holy) Aisha that the Prophet 
received oral pledges from women in accordance with the mumtahkina. 
The Prophet’s hand touched no woman save his own wives. But now- 
a-days some receive the pledge from a woman by holding a cloth which 
js also held by her. 


LEGEND OF DOLLA BHATTI. 


ARGUMENT, 


Dullé or Dillé, son of Farfd Khén, is a Bhatti Réjput of the Sandal 
Bér or Sandalwaél. He goes to Naina Bas village to enjoy the pihdg 
festival in the Holi and during his absence Jalél-ud-Din, his unde, 
goes to Akbar, the Mughal emperor, to inform him that Ddllé 18 a 
highwayman. The emperor deputes Mirzas Alé-ud-Din and Zié-ud-Dfn 
to seize Dillé, Aldé-ud-Din goes to the Sandaiw4] with 12,000 men. 
Niiramde, Dill4’s wife, dreams that her golden bedatead is broken and 
interprets this omen to mean that Ddlli’s misdeeds will eny in 
disaster. But her mother-in-law boasta of Dullé’s strength. A Dogar 
woman announces that during Dull4’s ahsence the imperial troops are 
advancing to the attack. She borrows the five garments of Dillé’s 
wife and goes among the soldiery hawking curds. Ald-ud-Din wants 
to buy some and puts his finger into the jar to taste the curds, where- 
upon the Dogari grips his arm with such strength that he cannot make 
her let go. The Mirza, in admiration of her physique, offers to make 
her his chief wife—he has 360.already—and mounts her on his horse. 
On the road she horrows his aword, on the pretence that she will 
chase deer, and plunges it into his heart. She carries off hia five 
garments to Dallé’s mother. Zi4-ud-Din, the murdered Mirza’s brother, 
hearing of bis death laya waste the Sandalw4l. Nedra, Dull4’s son, 
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rejecting his teacher’s advice to flee, demands his father’s aword from 
hie grandmother. Ignoring his mother’s entreaty that he will save 
himself he takes the sword and kills 25 of his opponents, but his sword 
breaking he is captured, and all his relatives with him, Hia younger 
sister begs Jalél-ud-Din to effect her release, but he basely refuses. 
Déllé’s wife now sends a mirdsi with a letter to Dalld imploring 
aid. Dilla immediately attacks the Imperial troops and rescues his 
son. with the others, UHeis about to put Zi&-ud-Din to death when 
his mother intercedes, saying he will dishonour her by the murder 

but, disregarding her prayers, Déll4 smites the Mirza on the mouth 
and knocks out his teeth. 

The following songs and ballads are inserted here for the sake of 
the light which they cast on Punjab ways of thought and the relations 
which exist between the various creeds und castes. The Tale of Mirza 
and Sébibdn is peculiarly rich in omens :-— 

Qissa Dilla Bhattr Rajput skin muuza Sandalwal, ya Sandal Bér 

Jangal, mutallaga Zilla Montqomery. 

Akbar Shah badshah ke zamana men Dillé Bhatti Rajput thd. 

Lijie nam Rabb kd, kardega bérd par. ; 

Qrssa. 
1, Chanda ki bairt badl1, machhld ké.batre jal : 
Bandd ki batran maut hat, neké he din char. 
2. Marddn nin badidn likhdi, lohan nun kite ta’s : 
Mir yan nin dhipdn likhdi, sirdn ko kite gha’u, 
8. Sukh se soys sej par supnd dgya rat, 
Sowarn palang markid, tite charon sal. 
4, Méthe ki bindd bhiin part, mert nau bal khaga’d nath, 
Ohura phité hdtht dént ke, ahtkd pard suhag. 
5. Ghore dwen thumakde, karde maro mar, 
Kté Dalla terd qaid men, lutjé Sandalwdl : 
6. ‘Sds! Yih badtydp hats burs !’ 


Jawas Lappnxsr watipa Dutwva 48 Banu :— 


aT 


Bolk Laddhé : “ Kya kahe ? sunle bahir bat : 
Gidri ne jdye panch sat, main shihnt ne jdyd ek ; 
8. Jad mera Sher dharuktd karté mdro mdr ! 
Faujdn bédshahs bhagjdn, murke nd leté sdns.” 


Banu S49 SE KAHTY HAI :— 


9. Bole Niéramde: “ Kya kahe ? sunle sdat bat 
Kté choran ke mama, hid jhate kd ’astbdr P 
10. Jaisd Diilld tin jand, aisa jane nd ko: 
Rdt nanhdwe kunchant, dia men khele shikdr. 
1 Lite. the horizontal pieces, chil, not the legs; The breaking of o bod is always 


‘ , und tha overturning of nbed under q sleeping man is» 
Loyarded a» » disastrous omen, & displeasuré against him, 


favourite way ef manifesting diviuo or saintly 
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Bhty purt men bhdgjd, hamko nd lejd sdth. 
At sds rt, Tu barjle put ko, badiydn hain béri”, 


KatamM Docari 4Z watipa Dutta :— 


Bole Masto Dogart: ‘“ Sunle, Laddhi bat ! 

Péncho la de kapre, sold ldde singdr”’. 

Pdncho pahne kapre, bharla’e sold singdr. 

Sir dhar matki dudh ki, dwe lashkar darmiydn. 

Dalht daht pikdrtt lashkar ke darmiydn : 

Dahi mangt Mirza ' Ald-ud-dén : “ Maintn thora daht de chakhd'e |” 
Bharke tngl¢ chakh dd pahinchd pakrad jd’e, 

Gud hudh, gud budh kyd kare P Sidhs bolt bol ! 

“* Martingt laperd khenchke, tere battis jhar jaenge dant : 
Dekha nahin Dilla Rajput kaP Terd lashkar din lutwd’e, 
Bhala chahe, derd tthd le, nahtn lashkur din lutud’e”’, 
Bole Mirza: “ Kya kahe? Sunle, Masto, bit! 

Us Dulla ke kyd kare P sang hamdre chal, 

Begaumdt tin sau sath, sab ki karin sirddr. 

Sone men kardin chamakdi, sang hamdre chal. 

Mathi chatki phorde, charhle ghore par.” 

Pakar banh bsthdlat, pare Dehli ke rah. 

Dekh szrat ko ro part, Mirza kare jawdb, 

Je katdrd mere hdth de, mirgdn ko mdrén jd. 

Stutke katédrd Dogart ne bdhdtd Mirza ke kalje manh. 
Pédnchon liye kapre, panchon liye huthydr : 

Ghord jord leltd, dwe Sandalwdl. 


Ghord lddta thdn se, Laddhé se kart saldm :— 

*Ibdrat. Mirsa' Ald-ud-din jab mdrdgyd, to bhdt Mirsa Zid-ud-din 
ne sund, to woh Sanduslwdl ko lutne lagd. 

Dim aur Bhdt létrye dete kabtt sund’e. 

Khdst kanchant laétiye, lutgyd mal hawdl. 

Dalle kd chachd liétiye, lutgyd mdl hawdl, 

Maulé kaldlt létiye, dende phal shardb. 

‘Bole Midnjt: “ Kya kahe ? Sunle Nure bat! 

Jd bete, bhdgjd, nahtn parji bddshdh kt qaid.” 

Je, Qdst, main bhdgjddn, kul ko dwe Idj. 

Ohalke Nurd déndd awe mahlan ke man: 

Hath bdndh kartn bentt, dadt, sabko merd sdt salam, 

Mointin mtén kd khandé dnde pahunchin faujon darmtyds 

Bole Laddht: “ Kyd kahe P Sunle, bete, bat! 

Jd, bete mere, bhdgjd, nahin parjd badshah kt qaid”. 

“ Jo, dadt, main bhdyjdun, mere kul ko awe ldj”” 

Man se site misrt, dwe dehort ké bdr. 
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Pachehis jawdndn ko kdtdd kate Mughal Pathén, 

Amar se khanda tétgyd, lohe ne dedt hdr. 

Sir se chtra tarke da’t mushkan bandh, 

Nurd pargyd qaid men, pargya badshdh Mk qaid, 
Nuramde Phulamde band hogat, parqayt badshah kt qatd : 
Mdtd Laddhd bandhgayl, pargayt bddshdh Mt qaid : 
Phippht Shamash bandhgayt, pargays bddshdh Wk qaid : 
Bett Salemo bandhgayt, midp kahtl jd’e P 

Bole Salemo: “Kya kahe? Sunle, dddd Jaldl Din, bdt ! 
Béndt karke chhurd, hungt ddman gtr.” 

“ Badshdh kt qaid men tum part, pott, mere ght ke bals ohirdgh *" 
“ Dddd, tukhm Rdjpit kd nahin hat, kist bdndt kd jam.” 
“ Jo jttt murke dgayl, dungt khdl kadhd’e!” 

(TAjiye ndm Rab kd, kardegd berd pdr !) 

Bole Néramde: ‘Ryd kahe? Sunle, mirdst, bat ! 

Le parwdna pahinchtye, jdye Naind bds.” 

“ Oharhnd ho, tum charh chalo, Intgayt Sandalwdl.” 

Le parwdéna mirdst ne jd dtd Dalla ke hath. 

Bole Dillé: “ Kyd kahe P Sunlo, jawdnon, bat ! 
Jhatd jhat kdthi parga’'t, bandhgat sone ke ztn,.” 

De dobdglt pasne dwen lashkar darmtydn. 

Lashkar bdje misrt karte mdro mdr. 

Faujdp Shah kt bhdgjén, bhdge Mughal Pathdn. 

Bole Nuva: Kyakahe? Sunle, mtdn, mert bdt ! 

Zara mushkan kholde, dekhle Nure ke hath. 

Jhatd jhat mashkdn khulgayt, ghort kd ktd sowdr. 
Lashkar bdje misrt, karte mdro mdr. 

Chalke Ziyd-ud-din awtd dwe Laddh ke pds: 

Betd karke bachdle, main hingd ddmangtr ! 

Itne men Dulld pahunchgyd, dwe mdtd ke pds: 

“ Ran kd chor batdde, Mdatd, sach batd ” ! 

“ Betd ran kd chor bhdggyd : pahuncha Delhd darmtydn ” 
Bole Mirza: “ Kya kahe ? Sunle, mdtd, bdt! 

Betd karke bachdle terd hiingd ddmangtr.” 

Bole Laddht : “ Sun, betd Dilld, bat! 

Jo tt usko mérta, mert battis dhdr hardm.” 

Méré leperd khenchke Miraa ke battis jhargaye ddnt. 


Misri Talwar. 
n rahnewdla Sandalwdl kd thd. 


Dullé Réjput betdé Farid Kha 
oa ; dg khelne gtdhud thd. B’dd uske 


Mauza Naind Baés men Holt kd ph 
jane ke uske chéché Jaldl Din Akbar 


Lddshah Delit ke pds gtd and 


jakar farydd kart ke Dulld musdfaron ko lat letd has. Bédshdh ne 
Mirea *Ald-ud-Din wa Zid-ud-din ko bhejd ke Dulld ko pakar Ido 


aGeGea 
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Mirea bdrd hastr faug lekar Sandalwal men ayd. ER rog rdt ko 
Niramde Dulld ki tstr£ ne supud dekha, kt sowarn nalang tit gaya 
bas apni sds se yeh kahd hi yeh hai burt hotf hat, tera beta musdf. 
ron ko létta hat: sas ne kaha kt mene apna beta atsa Jana hat hy 
mdnind Shair ke hat. Dogrt guwdlan Dulld kt mdn ke pds Gf, us se Dull hi 
man ne kaha kt meré beta yahan maujud nahtn has. Badehshi fauj locke hs 
dyf hat hiya hardin. Dogrt guwdlan ne haké ht apni lahi ke ndneho hapre 
mujhe dede men lashkar ki khabar ldtin. Woh kapre pahankar daht h¢ 
hdndi str par rakh kar fauj Bédshaht men daht bechneko dyt aur lashkar 
he darmiydn dn kar hahd ke atsa hot hat ki jo mert daht mol le. Mirea 
*Ald-ud-din ne daht mdngi-jab wok lekar gayt Miraa ne unglt daht men 
bhar har zubdn se lagant chaht thike Dogri ne Mirga hd hdth pakar liya 
aur wuh is gqadr tdqat rakhti thi Mirza ne harehand chéha ki héth 
ehhurdlin magar nahin chhura saka. Mirza ne apne dil men kahd ki agar 
isko men apne ghar lesan aur ts se balbacke paida honge to nihdyat 
sordwar honge. Mirza ne us sehahd tid mere sath chal, mert ttn say 
sdth begamdt hatn, unpar sirddr tujh ko kartinga. Woh uske sdth heli, 
rdstah men mtig ghds chug rahe the. Mirsa ki sitirat ko dekh kar 
ropapt. Mirza ne piichha kis waste rott hat, usne kahd ke mere 
nds hathidr hota tounko marti: main aksar shikdr khela hartt hin. 
Mirza ne apna khanda usko dediya, us ne qdbé pakar Mtrsa ke khanda 
mara woh margaya aur Mirsa ke pénchon hapre lekar Dullé ht man ke 
pas dyt. 

Ziyd-ud-din Miraa’Ald-ud-din he bhdi ne yih idi suna, usne bdade 
men lit lagddi. Midnyt he yahdn Dulld hd beté Nurd ndm parhtd chd. 
Midnjf ne us se haha ki bhdg7d, usne hakd hi meré kém bhdgne ka 
nahin hat, mert kul ko lij dwe. Miydnji ke pds se apne mahlon men dyd, 
apni dddi sehdth porkar kahé ki mera sat saldm hat, niydn hd thanda 
dedo. Man ne hahé ki beta tui bhdgia nahin to bddshah kf gaid men 
pirjdwega, usne kahdé ki 30 matn bhdg jdinga to kul ko ld lagegt 
an? talwdr lekar pacchis sjawdn mdre. Amar se khanda titgaya, tab 
Ziyd-ud-din ne giraftdr harliya aur uskt mushkan béndhtn aur uski do- 
no man ko giraftdr harliya aur uski phipht ko giraftdr karliyd aur 
ws kf bhatn ko gtraftdr har liyd. Woh larki Jaidldtn se kahne lagi hi 
ddda mujko qaid se chhurdo, usne hahd ki matn nahin chhurddnga. Dilla 
ki sojah ne parwdna ltkh kar Mérdst ke diya kt veh Dulld he pas lejdo. 
Wok parwdna lekar gaya aur Dulld hat pat agaya aur bdishaht faujko 
marne laga aur apni bete ki mushkdn kholdi aur Mirz1 Ziyd-ud-din ke 
marne kochala. Zid-ud-din Dollé ki mau ke pds ayd aur us se pandh 
mdngt, wa ne apne bete se kahn, jo tu wsko mdrega mera duth tere par 
hardm hai, usne ek tamdncha aisa Miraa te mdrd ki Miraa he batt 
dént tat gaye. 

TRANSLATION. 
The story of Dilid, the Bhatti Rdjpit, who dwelt in Sandabwdl 


village or in the Sandal Bédr, a steppe adjoining the 
Montgomery Distreet. 


In the time of the emperor Akbar there lived one Dillé, a Bhatt 
Réjpit. Take the name of the Lord, He will grant victory.' 


Literally, will bear the boat across. 


4, 


11. 


12, 
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Story. 
ate cay is the enemy of the moon, and tne net of the 
sh: 
Man’s eneiny is death, and his days of doing good but a few 
(ce4. four). 
Trouble is the lot of Man; and often is thei i 
ee ; s the iron plunged into 
Tho sun is the lot of the deer, and wounds are a hero’s lot. 


Song. 
Dallé’s wife :— 


“Twas asleep on my bed at ease, when last night I had a 
dream. 


My golden bed creaked and its four legs broke. 

My frontlet fell to the wround and my nose-ring twisted 
badly, 

My ivory wristlets broke, and my wedded happiness turned to 
sadness 

The horse came galloping rapidly ; 

Dill4 has been captured, and the Sandal Rér been raided |? 

(She moralises on her dream :—) 

Oh mother-in-law | These deeds (of Dallé) are indeed evil.’’ 

Reply of Dv)té’s mother, Laddhf, to her daughter-in-law :— 


“Said Laddhi : what sayest thou, listen, daughter-in-law ! 

The jackal had a litter of five or seven, I, the lioness, brought 
forth one only.” 

When my lion roars, he shouts: ‘ Kill ! kill |? 

The king’s forces flee and do not turn to take breath. 


The daughter-in-law says to Her mother-in-law :— 


Said Nuiramde: ‘ What sayest thou, listen, mother-in-law, 
Why dost thou boast of a robber’s and a_liar’s deeds ? 


May no one bear a son like Dull : 

By night he holds a dance of courtezane, by day he hunts 
(¢.e., be robs). 

In trouble he flees away and takes not us with him. 

‘O good mother, admonish thy son, his deeds are indeed evil.” ° 


The Dogar’s wife speaks :— 
Said Masto Dogari: “listen, Laddhf, to me, 
Bring the five robes and sixteen ornaments.” 


2 Literally, nine times, 
‘This is part of the dream. 
* Cf. verse 5 above. 
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She put on the five robes and bedecked herself with the six- 
teen ornaments. 


Putting a pot of milk on her head she went in among the troops. 

She hawked her curds among the troops. 

Mirza Alé-ud-Din asked for a curd, he said “ give me a little 
to taste! ”’ 

Taking it up with his fingers he tasted it. She grasped his 
arm and said ; 


Why dost thou talk nonsense? Talk plain sense. 


I will buffet you, and all your thirty-two teeth will fall out; 

Hast thou not seen Dalla Rajpat, 

If you wish for your own good, strike your camp, else I 
will have it plundered. 

Said the Mirza, What sayest thou ? Hearken Masto! 


What wilt thou do with thy Dall4? Come with me 
I have three hundred and sixty ladies, of all will I make 
thee queen (mistress). 
I will make thee glitter with gold. Come with me. 
Break the jar, and mount my steed. 
Grasping her arm he placed her ir the saddle, and took the 
Delhi road. 
Looking in his face she felt a-weeping and the Mirza inquired 
the cause. 
(The Dogri replied) — 
“Tf thou wilt give me your dagger, I will go and kill deer.” 
Drawing the dagger she, the Dogri, thrust it into the 
Mirza’s heart, 
She took the five robes and the five weapons. 
Taking his horse and his garments she came to SandalwAl. 


She tethered the horse in the stable and greeted Laddhi. 


When Mirza Alé-ud-Din had been killed his brother Mirze 

Zid-ud-Din heard of it. He began to ravage the Sandal 

Bar :— 
Verses 
He plundered the Dam and the Bhat; they chanted verses. 
He plundered the chief prostitutes, goods and chattels. 
He plundered Ddlla’s uncle of his goods and chattels : 
He plundered Mauld the vintner who sold the wine. 
The Mian said to Nira’: listen to me. 
“ Fly hence or the King will cast you into the prison.’ 
1 DGllé’s son. 
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O Qazi, if I flee dishonour will fall 0.1 my family. 
Naré went to his palace. 


“ With joined hands, grandmother, I beseech thee sevenfold 
greeting to all. 
Give me my Lord’s sword : I will go among the forces.” 


Laddhf said :—“ What sayest thou? Hearken, my son : 
Flee or the royal prison awaits thee.”” 


Grandmother, if I fly, disgrace will befall my kin. 
He drew the sword from its scabbard, aud came out of the 
porch. 


He slew outright twenty-five of the Mughal Path4n youth. 
By fate’s deorve his sword broke and the steel betrayed him. 
Taking the turban from his head they bourd his hands behind 
him. 
Thus was Ndré taken, taken and cast into the imperial prison. 
Nuramade and Phulamde ! were taken captive and cast into 
the imperial prison. 
The mother Laddhi was taken, and cast into the prison. 
Shamash, the aunt of Dullé, was taken, and cast into the prison , 
Salemo, his daughter, was taken, calling on her father. 
Said Salemo :—“ Listen grandfather Jaldi-ad-Din 
Release me as a slave girl, or I will seize thy skirt 
“Thou hast fallen into the imperial prison. I will fill my 
lamp with ghi.’?® 
“ Grandfather, thou art of no Réjpit stook, but the son of a 
slavespirl. ”’ 
“If I return alive, I will have thee flayed. ’’ 
Repeat the Lord’s name 4 for He will take the boat across. 


[ 7? 2 


Said Ndramde :—Listen merdsé, 

Take this letter to Nainabds. 

If thou desirest to attack, then attack quickly, Sandalwaél has 
been plundered. 

The mirdst took his letter and gave it into Dullé’s hand. 


1 Wives of Dulld. 


s i eara to b 
In the next world, A better transistion app {.¢ ‘accuse thee of this wrong.’ 


at last, but at the Day of Judgment I will seize thy skirt, 
Salemo knows Jaldl-ud-Din to bo the cause of ber distress, 


mercy, 


e ~Thou hast got me imprisoned 


but will not atop to implore his 


*In sign of rejoicing . 


* Spoken by the poet. 
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The story of Daya Rém Gujar. 


Ddllé said ‘ Listen, comrades! ’ 


And in a moment the saadles were on, with th 
saddle cloths. : © Bold laced 


On both sides they attacked and came into action. 

Swords rang in the field, and (Délla’s men) slew right and left. 
The King’s forces fled, fled the Mughal ard Pathan, 

Said Nira :—“ Listen father, to my words ! 

Loose my bonds a little and see Nura’s deade.” 

Speedily his bonds were loosened, and he mounted a mare. 


Swords rang in the field and (Ddll4 and his men) slew right 
and left. 


Zig&-ud-Din came on toot to Laddhi :— 


“Save meas if J were thy sonI will cling to thy skirt 
(hereafter). 


Meanwhile Ddallé came up and drew near his mother : — 
“ Point out to me the thief! of the field ; mother tell me truly. 
My con the chief of the field hes fled and reachea Delhi.” 


Said the Mirza : “ Mother hear me | 
Save me as thy son or I will seize thy skirt.” 


Said Laddhi—Listen Ddll4, my son 
If you slay him you will detile my thirty-two streams ot milk. 


He gave the Mirza a buffet which knocked out his thirty- 
two teeth. 





THE STORY OF DAYA RAM THE GUJAR, BY KALA JOGI, 


OF KHAUDA IN THE AMBALA DISTRICT. 


Jog men rahe Gujar jater nanhs dub, 

Aur ghds sab jal jdengt, ruhegt dub kf dud 

_ Gijar ki Qujréti béle : —“ Sun Dayd, mers bat, 
Sond chandd bohtd pahna, moti pahne nd’e, 
Tidde mujhe sdnche méti. 

Moté ki lartdn lade, pahntngs sdnche moti, 
Mots par shaug merd, mott bigar* matn na jit,” 
Jiwe Daya Ram didhari, sohni sérat par wéré, 
“ Gujart ne tere bolt mari bhar ke mard tir 

Yd Idde mujhe sdnche moti ya hojd fagir. 
Ohddar Gujrdt ki ldde, lahnghd Multan kd ldde 
Sdlu Sdnganer kd ldde, kanghi Karndl ki lade, 
Miest Dshli ké ldde, mohndi Narnaul ki lade, 

* Runaway, 

4 Bigar, for daghatr. 
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Chia Panipat kd ldde, eurma Panjab kd Idde. 

Jitad Péshdwar kd ldde.” 

Jiwe Dayd Rém didhdré, sohnd sérat par wars. 

Bayi Gujart moti mdange, chhott ho dilgir, 

Roti Gujart sds pad dwe, naindn dhaltd nir :— 

“ Saukan mert moti mange, Dayd kahtn mardjdgd. 
Ganwari stinni hdd’ gt, 

Larke mdre ro marenge, 

Mot? kis par pahnégi ” 

Jiwe Dayd Ram didhari, sohnd strat par wart. 

“ Nd mata meré adr adr roe, na jhiére man mén, 

Ab ke phere yin karjanye, Daydé janman nadie, 
Mot'’e ka to sdqg' na karlye, ranwds * ki sewd kartye, 
Ran men bete ko pae, Gdwrt ka rdj kartye.” 

Jiwe Daydé Ram etc. 

‘Ld Gujart, mere pdnchon kapre, ld mere panchon hathidr 
Dhan se la meri Latlé ghort, main ho chalin sawdr, 
Doldn ko jake ghertn ld din tujhe sinche moti, 
Gujart tujhe dn pahnaddn.” 

“ Satdn mere jité rahye ! 

Am#3 ial pité rahye 

Urid'e terd bhawar nimanda. 
Dunyd se kyd le jana P 
Nek? tere sang chalegi, 


Badi badshah ke jd’ége.” 
Jiwe Dayd Rém etc. 


Ohhnkte Dayd ne ghort pert charh ton tutd tang, 
Yd Géjar kuhtn mdrdjd'egd, yd machégd jang. 
Jiwe Dayd Rém ete. 

Ord barje,* Dhore barje, barje sab parwdr, 
Ojalapir kt randt barje, ‘ mat jd té mert ydr,’ 
Sandal tert beti barje, ran men térd betd barje, 
Bébal 5 bind na jtwenge katdrt khd’e morenge. 
Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Ankh Dayd, tert madh ke ptdle, 

Bhauw' dn bant kamdn 

Achhd sohnd gabri Dayd rip did Kartdr, 
Mitnchhdn tert bal khd rahtn. 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm eto. 

Pdn sau ghort chhep Dayd ne rasta gherdja’e, 
Shahr Dehlt déla chale, Mirdnpur ko ja’e. 
Dayd ne rasta gherd. 


* Sog msorrow, moutning. 

® Ranwds-=one who dies on the field of battle. 
3 Amt, S.= water of life, nectar. 

¢ Barjnd = restrain. 

* Rabal, busbaad. 
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Jtwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Naubat Khdn jab Stiba ) kahtd :—“ Suno, jawdno, bat, 
Tum main Dayd kaunsd mujko do batd’e : 
Uske matn etsko kdtun jtte ko kabhi na chhérdén ” 

Jd Daya Ram patthe ne jhuk ke kart saldm. 

Naubat Khdn ne bhdld médrd, 

Dayd gyd bachd’e. 


Dayd Allah ne rakkhd 
Jiwe Dayd Rdm ete. 


Dola mep ek begam bole :—‘‘ Suno, Dayd, meri bdt, yth dola tere ydr 
ke kahtn hone de parle pdr. 

Terd insdf harwd'un gdémrt jdgir diwd'tn,” 

Jtwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Né liutdn terd mdl khazdna, nd litiun bandig. 

Woh chtzdn batidde, begam, jahdn hat sandigq. 

Kahiye jis men sdnche métt 

Mott ka main bhiké dyd, 

Gujart ne mott mdnge 

Jtwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Nén bd't ke ndn lite pdn wdle ka pdn 

Ek tambolan aist litt lékh takd qurbdn, 

Zilfdn wain bal khdrahd 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm ete, 

Mott id tin lartdn litt, 

Chddar Gujrdt kd litt, 

Lahngd Multén kd lutd, 

Sdli Sdngdner kd lta 

Kanght Karndl h4 litt, 

Chird Pdntpat kd létd 

Jiwe Dayd Rdm etc. 

Sdchche mott lat Daya ghar ko pahtinchd j@’e, 

Yih mott kt lartdén, Gujdrt, pahno man chit ld’e, 


Gujart singdr bandwe :— 
‘* Saidn mert jttd rahye, 
Amt jal pttd rahye 

U,yjd’e terd bhaur nimdnd, 


Dunyd se kyd lejdnd ? 
Nelkd tere sang chalegt, 
Badtan bddshah ke jd’éngt. 
Jiwe Dayd Rém etc. 


TRANSLATION. 
The Gdjars are like #4) grass, 
Other grasses get burnt up, but the db is ever green. 
The Gujar’s wife said:— Listen, Daya Ram, 
T have had gold and silver to wear in plenty, but never a pearl, 
Bring me real pearls | 
 Suba = Governor. 
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Bring me strings of pearls, I would wear real pearls. 

On pearls have I set my heart, without pearls I cannot live.” 
Long leve Daya Ram, 

Let me tmmolate myself for the beauty of thy face ! 
“Thus the Gujari mocked at thee, and the arrow hit the mark | 
Either bring me real pearls, or turn beggar, 

Bring me a shawl from Gujrdt and a gown from Multan, 
Bring me sé/é from Sanganer, and a comb from KarnAl. 
Bring me toothpowder from Delhi, and henna from NArnaul, 
Ivory bangles from Panipat, antimony from the Punjab, 
And shoes from Peshawar.’’ 

Long live Dayd Rdm ete. 


The Gijar’s elder wife demanded pearls and his second wife was 
vexed. 


In tears she went to her mother-in-law, her eyes shed tears. 

‘“‘ My co-wife is demanding pearls, and Daya will be ruined, 

The village will be ruined. 

Our sons will perish. 

On whom wilt thou put pearls ? ” 

Long live Dayd Ram etc. 

“Do not weep, mother, do not repent and consider. 

That Daya was never born. 

Mourn not my death, but worship me as I die on the field of battle. 

Send me to the battlefield, and rule my little village.” 

Long live Dayd Rém etc. 

“ Bring Gujari, my five garments, and my five weapons. 

From her stable bring Laili, my mare, I will mount her and 
away. 

I will lay in wait for a palanquin, and bring real pearls, 

My Géjari, for thee to wear.’ 

“ May Heaven prolong my husband’s life! 

Long may he drink the water of life. 

The soul is to quit this body. 

What can be taken away from this world? 

Good deeds will go along with thee, 

Witn the king will go ill deeds.” 

Long tive Dayé Rém ete. 

He saddled the mare while sneezing, and the girth broke as soon 
as he mounted. 

Either the Gajar will perisb somewhere or a battle will begin. 

Long live Daya Ram ete. 

HHH 
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Aura, Dhaura and the whole family restrained him, 
The courtesan of Ujdlapur dissuaded him, saying, ‘ don’t go, my 
beloved.’ 


Sandal, thy daughter, diasuaded thee, and to the battlefield thy son 
would not bave thee go 


Witnout my father we will not live, we will die by the dagger. 
Long live Bayd Ram ete. 
His eyes are oupe of wine, 
His eyebrows are like a bow, 
A fine and handsome lad is Day4, to whom the Creator gave beauty. 
Thy moustachios are twisted. 
Long live Dayd Ram ete, 
Urging on 500 horse Day4 stopped the highway, 
From Delhi city went the palanquin, on its way to Miranpur, 
Dayd stopped the way. 
Long live Dayd Rém ete. 
When Naubat Kh&n, Governor, said :—“ Listen, my men, 
Where is !)ay4, tell me, 
I will cut off his head, and never let him go alive.” 
Daya Rém went and bowed. 
Naubat Kh&n hurled a spear, 
But Days R&ém dodged it. 
Day4 was preserved by God. 
Long tive Dayd..Rdm ete. 
In the palanquin a lady spake:—“ Listen, Daya this palanquin 
belongs to a friend of thine, let it pass. 
1 will see that justice is done thee, and have a village bestowed on thee. 
Long live Dayd Ram ete. 
I will not rob thy treasure, or thy fire-arms, 
Tell me, lady, what things are in your coffers, 
Tell me, where ave the real pearls ? 
For pearls I came in search, 
My Gijari yearns for pearls. 
Long live Dayd Rdm ‘etc. 
The baker’s loaves were looted -and the betel leaf-seller’s betel leaves, 


A tamolan (female betel leaf-seller) was looted who was wo beauti- 
ful that one would not care to part with a hundred and thousand 
tukas for her sake. 


Her locks were curled 

Long live Dayé Ram. ete. 

He plundered three strings of pearls, 
A shawl of Gujrat, 


’ 
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A gown of Multan, 

Sé/i from SAngéner, 

A comb from Karné4l, 

Bangles from P&nipat. 

Long live Diyd Ram ete. 

He stole real pearls and brought them home, and asked Giijari to 

wear the pearls with pleasure. 

And his Gdjari adorned herself :— 

“ Long may my consort live, 

Long may he drink the water of life, 

Thy soul is to fly away, 

What can be taken from this world ? 

Good deeds will go along with thee, 

With the king deeds evil. ”” 

Long live Daya Ram, ete. 

KISSA MIRZA AUR SAHIBAN KA. 

Pirdn dd Pir Moht-ud din, ghausdn dd Qutb Farid ! 
‘Bidrat chalnd pir di, rdhin ghat wohtr ! 

‘Rolan khumre khumritn, japan fagir Farid, 
Nanytdn dendd kapre, bhukhe bhojan khér ! 

As kar dwan mangte, Dillt chhad Kashmtr, 

As pijdnwdd jumal di, meré Shaikh Bahdwal ptr. 
Oharhde Mirze Khdn nit mdn matté de khard :— 
‘Jie ghar hoe dosth, us nd jdyo galt... 

Tapon kardhe tel de sir wich lat (alt. 

Supne andar mdryo, teri strat khdk ralt.’ 
‘Oharh de Mirze Khan nt, Wanjal > dendd mat :— 
‘Sun farzandd merid lajj di bannhéa pag | 
‘Ranndn Bhattdn dt dostt, khuri finhdn dé mat! 
-Ape ldwan ydrydn, dpe dendiydn das! 
“Pare biyané baithke; mands nd karye ka? 

Latht hath nah dnwdt ddnishmanddn'dé pat.’ 
. Bhain ne wagdn pharlaydn Ghat Allah dt-kdr :-- 

Sunt wird Mirzd merd! Bah ke kdj.sawdr | 

‘Eh janjt, ek mdnji, ek tere wekhan hdr! 

Hathé sards batkhdn, tdet jhuilen darbdr |” 
Kj wahtina main phirdn: matni: ki kdjdn ndl 7 
Ka't mahin ka’i ghoridn, tinthdn di ditté katdr 

Aj dd wér fald jd, wag piohhdn bhuwd. 

Jawdb Mirsa ki phuppht :— 

‘ Suttd supnd ‘wachd, supnd burt balde / 

Bird jhotd kheldd, Mugldn kithd de! 

Kal jehd ddmni lagi, birhon ay ! 

+ Wanjal, Mirza’s fat her, 
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Siron muindra dhat payd, mahal gid karkdye | 

Aj kd wdr tald jd, wag pichhin bhawd ! 

Bete Harrat Alt de, Hasan Hussain bhird |’ 

Larde ndl Yahudidn, karde bahut jangdye. 

Honé nd mite paighambardn, tin bhi mann razdye. 

Yih gal karke Mirea chalagayd, rastd men ek ndi se mild, us ge 
pinchhd : Tere pds ki hat? Usne kahd:—‘ Mere pds pitdri suhdg sutrdh df 


hat.’ Mtrea ne ptfdrt kholt, apni bakki n& chabuk mdrid, tad Bakkt ne 
jawdb dittd :— 


Jawdb Bakh# kd. 


‘ Mainun mdrd kopd, jadd nu ldyo 1dj ; 

Matin huérdn di bhain Padmant, utrt tainun ddj ; 

Meri qadar na pdyo dshka, haisen jat nibhdg.’ 

Bakid se Mirea ne hdth jorkar kahd ke main bhil gayd. Phir Bakkt 
daur chali, uur janj ndp ja milt. Phir Mirze ne sdre janj wdlon ki pagri 
utdrit, aur uwpnt mdst Bibo ke-ghar chaldgyd. Jab logon ne janj ko bagair 
pagrt ke dekhd to janj ne jawdb dia ki:—‘Tumhdre dohte ne sddi pagrt 
utdrit.” Unhon ne kahd: ‘ Sdnin khabar nahin Mirza kiththe hat,’ Ih gal 
sunke Mirze ne Bilbo ko akhiyd: § Mdsi hun Sdhibdn nun ldwen, to main 
bachdd hdn’ Bibo ne apne bhird ko kahd: ‘mainh sui hai, kattd nahin 
jhaldt. Log kahden hain ke je gané baddi bakliydn chére tdn katta jhalle.’ 
Oske bhird Khiwd ne apni gdne baddi dhi niin uhde ndl kardittd. Mirze 
hol legayé. Dono dpas men mile, Milkur Sdhibdn apne makdn ho hattt, 

Ohangt bhalt ghalion, aton modhe lagg ! 

Kise ghdet gaj mdrid gdyd kaldja chat ? 

Sdhibdn ghallt tel nén gayt pasdri di hat. 

Pird kise nd tolid, jin tolid tin ghat. 

Mirse killidn thokidn, mahlin charhd jaye. 

Hathon gold deke, Sdhibén laddtjdye. 

‘ Je té bhikha dudh dd devin, dudh piyd.’ 

‘ Main bhukhd nahin dudh kd, dudhon bhukh nd ja 

Bhuthd tere 'tshk dd, khol tans gal ld! 

Ohaltye Déndwdd nin: jehri kare Khudd ! 


Kaldm Sdhibdn. 


' Kakd bird rdnglé , thallon dnwdé tor. 

Je nahin et ghar bdp de, mang lidwan hor. 

Ghore wir Shamir > de sabhe rdtab khor, 

Khdnde khand nihdrydn, turde summ fakor ! 

Bhaniydn jdn na denge, tdalliydn de chor!’ 
Jawdb Mirsa. 

‘ Bakhi wekh na dubli, jhire chit nd pd! 

Udde ndl pakheridn, tdet kaun baldye. 


Bakid nén rowan farishte, maind roye Khudd | 
1 Brother of Séhibdn 
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Oharh mert bel te, Kdbd ste niwaye ! 
Le chalén Ddndwdd nd, taind tattt nd lage wd!’ 


Log kahte hain. 
©" Ashak ratte ashkdn, kolhd ratte tel ! 
Janj wagéirt rahgayt, bihe baithd mel ! 
Thdli hatnd rahgayd, kuppt tel phulel ! 
Jhdnjar sane pitdridn, gahne sane hamail: 
Sdhibdn Miraa legayd, ghat Bakki dt bail 


Musannif kahtd has. 
‘Jand, kartr, wan, berydn, bart jhall ghane, 
Sdwin sanj de nikle, sdri rdt bhane. 
Tdngu malle maut de, khalldn wdng dhawen, 
Hédnj bigdnt mdrke bdre kiyon sawén ?’ 


Jawdb Samma Mahi. 
‘Sammdn mahi kikiyd, iharg stydldn di bdr, 
Kahende bart hati nd, tain nd mutydr, 

Ujar mallo piyddo, dandé mallo aswar ! 
Sdwdn Mirza mdrnd, karke kaul kardr,’ 


Jawdb Mirza, 
Panje sani balde, panje thaddi de jand 
Gol kiye goltydn, wekh mah gayin de and. 
Dath dath mdargaye sérmdn, bari pahan chorang 
Main wadhiyd nak jinhd dd, langaya punj nad 
Merd mathd Dandwdd nin dittt, siydlén né kand, 
Jawdb Kalda Jognt. 
‘ Bhukhé Kalle pékdrdt, je Sumer weji, 
Jdandt war de main dittht, ek Bakki, do ji! 
Kannt bunde sir midhiydn, kise bhalt di dhe, 
Uhde munh ton palliélah gayd, nd 1dj na lth? 
Jamnd te marjdwana, mauton darnd M1 ? ’ 
Jawdb Sahiban. 
‘Uth Mirea suttiyd! Kat dye aswdr’ 
taththin nese rdngle, karde ‘mdro mdr,’ 
Nahin dhéndad dpne, nahin mir shikdr, 
Uth! Bakkt te charh bahye! Wurye Dédndwad, 
Jawéb Miraa. 
Unche disde jhaunrre rukhén bdhamiran, 
Bhdytydn béhj nd jorydn, puttdn bahj nd nan! 
Wekh jandore kt chhatri, thand? ts dt chhda 
Palk dhaunkd leliyd, jag wich rahiga nda. 
1 Hamail, a pocket Qurdn, worn in token of pilgrimage, 


velvet or red morocco case slang by red silk cords over the 
Madina, I, pp. 142, 289. 


in e gold embroidered crimson 
left shoulder: Barton’s /- 
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Jawab Sahiban. 
Kutte mir Shamir de, chhapri dn ware ! 
Lamb jawin mukhré (bhan! ) hattt ran charhe ! 
Gal wich patke maut de (wahydn) dn phare ! 
Jat nin singan uththian, pakkht pain gare ! 
Khari ne hanj ltd liya, lutud khub rare ! 
Jawdh Mirza. 
Manda kitd, Sahiban! Tarkash tangio jand ! 
Sau sath kdni kidn di diyan siydlinwand ! 
Pahle Khan Shamir nin, duje kulle de tang ! 
Tije mdrdn us ni, Jidht pahli tu mang ! 
Ohauthi wich asman de ghar, Jhar payen patang ! 
_ Lalwirdn jhurmt ghattay4, tirén pdyt dand ! 
Siron midasd lehgayd, naagt ho gaut jhand 
Kalldé Mirza mdrid, mudh nd bhayt band ! 
Je bhdyt honde dpne laye Stydlan nu wand ! 


TRANSLATION. 
Saint of all saints is Muhf-ud-Din and the axis of all devotees is 
Farid! 
On a pilgrimage to this saint would I go! O guide put me on 
the wav ! 


The doves male and female coo the name of Faqir Farid 

Who giveth clothes to the naked and feedeth on rice and milk the 
hungry ! 

Full of hope come the needy, from Delhf and Kashmir, 

And the desir. s of all are fulfilled by my Shaikh, Bahawal Pir. 


By Mirza Khén as he was mounting to set forth, his mother 
stood and advised him : — 


‘ Enter not the street wherein dwells your sweetheart, 
I saw cauldrons of heated oil whence arose fiery flames. 
I dreamt Thon hadst been slain and thy body mingled with dust.’ 


To Mirza Khén as he was mounting to set forth Wanjal gave 
counsel :-— 


‘Heark O my son! Bind fast the turban of honour ! 

Vain is the friendship of women and dancers, for they are rotten | 
They themselves make friendships, which they themselves betray. 
Sitting in a stranger’s company, speak ill of no man | 

Even the wise when they have lost honour caanot regain it.’ 

His sister too seized his reins and bade him trust in God :— 
‘Hearken, Mirza, my brother! stay and set thy affairs a-right ! 


On the one hand are the wedding party and its attendants. on the 
other the lookers-on ! 
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The elephant moves in Winter, but ouly the racer is fouud at 
Court ! 

Listlessly [ wander about, for what have Ido with them ? 

So many milch-buffaloes, so many mares and strings of camels! 

Let but this day go by! Tarr. Thy steed again ! 

The reply of Mirza’s father’s sister -— 

‘Whilst I slept I dreamed a dream —a fearful dream ! 

That while a buffalo-calf was lowing the Mughals came and 
slaughtered it ! 

A dark-browed songstress stood beside the porch ! 

The lofty towers fell down, and the palace crushed in rain! 

Let but this day go by! Turn thy steed again ! 

Sons of Hazrat Alf were the brothers Hasan and Husain, 


Fighting with the Jews they fought many battles 


Even the Prophets escaped not what was doomed to pass, do thou 

also yield to Fate !? 

Thus speaking Mirza went his way and meeting a barber on 
the road asked him what he had. He said :---he had a small basket of 
toilet requisites’! This Mirza opened. Then he strock Bakki his 
mare with his whip and she replied :— 


‘ By whipping me thou hast brought dishonour on thy ancestry ; 


I am sister fo the virgins of Paradise, as Padman{ come to thee 

in dower ; 

My worth thou hast not prized, my lover, being but a luckless 

hoor. 

Clasping his hands together Mirza spoke to Bakkf: I forgot. 
Then Bakki galloped on and overtook the wedding processions and 
Mirza took off all the pagris of its members and went to his 
mother’s sister Bibo’s house. When people saw the procession with- 
out a pagri in it its members retorted that it was her daughter’s 
son who had removed them. The people said ¢hey did not know 
where Mirza was. Hearing this Mirza said to Bfbo:—‘ Aunt! 
I can only be saved if thou bringst Sébibén.” Bfbo said to 
her brother: ‘ Our sbe-buffalo has calved, but she will not suckle 
her calf. People say that if a newly wed girl feed her. on boiled grain 
she will suckle her calf. | Thereupon her brother Khiwé sent his newly 
wed daughter along with her. She (ook her to Mirza. They met, 
and after meeting S&hibén went off home again 


I had sent them hence hale and hearty, but thou comest leaning on 
another’s shoulder ! 

Has some ghdeé pierced they liver through with his goad ? 

Sdbib4n was sent to fetch oil and went to the grorer’s snop 


1 Lit. containing benus, a comb, red thread etc. 
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Yet noone gave her full weight, whosoever weighed gave short 
weight. ; 
Mirza drove in pegs and by them climbed into her mansion. 


After searching (the text is obscure and not translatable here), 
Sshibfn says :— 

‘If thou art athirst for milk I can give thee milk to drink,’ 
Mirza says ° - 


‘I am not thirsty for milk. Milk would not appease my thirst.’ 
I hunger for thy love’ ! Now loose thy girdle and embrace me ! 


Let us then go to Danawaéd, and may God do what He wills | 
SAhibfn’s reply :— 
‘Thy light brown mare hath come afar from the steppes. 


If thy father’s house bad not another, thou should’st have borrowed 
one. 


The steeds of Shamir, my brother, all are stall-fed on sweetened 
food, 


Fed on sugar and flour mixed together they stamp their hoofs ! 


So fast are they that they will not let seducer escape or runaways 
like us take flight ! ’ 


Mirza’s reply :— 
Think not that Bakki is lean, nor let despair afflict them ! 


She can outpace the birds in their flight and no racer can 
match her. 


For Bakki the angels weep as weeps God tor me! 

Mount my steed, bowing thy head to the Ka’aba ! 

I will carry thee to Dénébéd, not even the sirocco shall catch thee !’ 
People all say :— 

‘ Lovers are with lovers, as is an oil-press with oil! ’ 


The wedding procession was left in the lurch, and the visitors 
sitting at the door ! 


In ee dish pomade remained, and in the goatskin some ecented 
oil ! 

In the box ankle-rings yet left and ornaments of all kinds, even the 
LT 

Mirza put Séhibén on the back of his mare and carried her off | 

Saith the poet :-— 

Thro’ the dense jungle studded with jand, karir and wild shrubs, 

Setting out at dawn they spent the whole night travelling. 

Death watched hia opportunity, the pair panting like bellows. 

Stealing another man’s property why do you sleep in the forest ? 

Sammap’s reply ;— 

‘ Samman Mahi called aloud, 


The brown milch buffalo in the dense forest is missing and the 
belle is not among the spinsters spinning. 
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Follow the untrodden path ye who are a-foot ana follow the 
beaten path ye who are mounted. 
Pledge your honour and kill Mirza alone.’ 
Mirza’s reply :— 
My face towards Dénd4wéd, and my back towards Siél. 
Kal’s reply :— 
‘ Kalla empty stomached called out—live, O Sammfr live ! 
I saw Bakki with two riders entering the jungle | 


With rings in her ears, wearing her hair braided,—the daughter 
of a man, 


Goes unveiled without shame or sorrow ! 
Man is mortal, wherefore then fear death ? ” 


Séhibin’s address :— 

‘ Rise sleeping Mirza! Many horsemen have arrived, 

With coloured Jances in their bands, crying ‘kill him,’ ‘ kill 
him.’ 

They are not looking for themselves, nor are they a hunting party. 

Get up and mounting Bakki let us reach Dénébéd.’ 

Mirza’s reply : 

The cottages in a village look high when no trees surround it, 

No pair can be without a brother and no name without a son ! 

Look at the shady jand tree and its refreshing shade, 

Let me snatch a short rest and leave my name in the world. 

Sahil 4n’s reply :— 

Lo; Shamfr’s dogs have come and entered the pond ! 

A tall youth with muffled face has come | 

The angels of death put round our neoke the rings of death 

As a J&t struck with hail on his side, 

Mirza was openly plundered, losing his all ! 

Mirza’s answer :— 

Séhib4n thou did still to hang thy quiver on the sand tree ! 

My 160 arrows would have the Sials ! 

My first arrow would have hit Khén Shamir and my second struck 
the flank of his steed ! 

With the third I should lave aimed at him to whom thou wast 
betrothed | 

My fourth would have flown to the sky and brought down moths ! 

Now are they encompassed by swordsmen urged en by bowmen! 

The turban fell from his head, and his hair was uncovered | 

Mirza fell alone, unaided by brother or kinsman ! 

If his brothers had been there, each would kave coped with band 
of the Sials. 


66 A mystical poem. 


G/T MIRAN SAYYID HUSSAIN WAL/. 
Tus Sone or Miran Sarrip Hussain, roe Saint 

1 Shaikh muschib busurg the dana, 

Mirén Sayyid Hussain ndl jd parhd dogand. 

Popes Shahdb sele te masldh, 

Khdet poshdk mangd’s. 

Ohird hard, hard thé jama, 

Patka hara kamar se bhart. 

Hart dap talwar ndl jz, 

So kamar btch latkd's. 
5 Gatnde hi dhal par hard phil jt, 

Roghan ki chamke siydht. 

Khasgh katdr pah zalim dhar ji 

Guth¢ maine ki hart laga'd, 

lias hare bhare the tarkash, 

Tin san chatar chatrd’, 

Nesd hard, hari tht bairakh,! 

Hart bhaundi st-ndl jhan n't. 

Khanka ghora sdz sab zin hara jt. 

Aur sat kalghi hart séha’d. 


Hard posh aur bakhtar posh jz, 


10) Aur Miran ke sang chalte sur stpahi. 


Miran bhaye aswar khing ke “par, 
Sang hari fauj band's. 
Kdfar bahut, Turk the thore, 
Miran Sayyid Hussain sidhe kiye ghore. 
Miran ne sedhe kiye ghore, 
Baje tabal aur takore. 
‘ae Ali karke jore, 
Ran men larte nara sire, 
Miran ki chalé hal aswért’. 
16 nit gad bad bahin hal, 
Ityd teghe ko nikal, 


Larte dpd men hasmdl, 
Ran men phatla has guldl, 
fan ki suno bts tatyars. 


Sion men hone lay karoli, 
Bete Rdjpétdn mdren golt. 
Asst machi jaist holt, 
d Bhigi rakton men cholz, 
Ohhtt rakt bhari pichkdri. 


* Bairag, P. Bairak or-kh, H. = a flag. 
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Othe énahi to gambhis 
gambhir, 
{Oe retd jo abir. : 


20 { Chhite bdlchhi aurd tir, 
Diba lohti men sharir, 


Wahdn pard judh ek bhéré. 


Mauld rakhtd uskt tek ! 
{ Tara sarmukh ea dekh, 


ine men kidd ek Shatkh, 


Usne balchhi ¢ phek, 


Tard ne simat sdng jab mari. 

{ Zakhm Shatkh Abu ne khdyé, 

Aur unko Mauld ne bachdyd. 
{edt tege ko lagdyd, 

Kédt Tard ko girayd. 

Radja ke lagé zakhm tan kérs. 
05 4 aa kdfar ki jdn, 

Aur jalidé dozakh ke darmiydn. 

Lard Mirdn kd jawdn, 

Héd Maulé miharwén, 


Radja ki bhdg gayt fauj sare, 


Khabarddr khabren dain: 
Rdjd yeh ht’ arz hat meri : 


Khet raha Mirdn ji ke hath, 
Dhan dhan Sayyid aur satddd | 


Larte guert sdri rat, 
Kabhi halkdre ne bdt. 
Rdjd ki ghinghat fauj khd gayt edrv 
30 Jab Térd mdrdé gayd, 
Mirdn fateh kart Kartdr, 


Khabar bhayt Pirtht Rado ko, 
Sun ultt khad pachhar. 
Ulti khdyt pachhdr jt nainon nir dwe bhara. 
K8' ldwe loth ztha ke yin hukm dp Rdjé kara 


Rdjé farmdwe bhai ko buldwe, 
Are d's re bahiyd mano bdt hamdri ! 


Tard mard jdwe nd tujhe Idj dwe P 
Arve dire bahtyd tut bank tihdrs | 
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Nahts autdr lenge ist jagat miydns, 
Bér bér janmon nahin mathdari. 


85 


Te sindgi se hat marnd khdsd, 
Are de re bahiyd karo hdl taiydre ! 


Rdjd sun lijtye mujhe hukm dijye 
| odean jde ran men kartin mér bhdrs. 


Hija farmdyd danké dilwdyd, 
*¢ sunkar fauj simat kar sdr¢. 


: nap ut wa kitne rdjd, 
Benie. hi aswar bare ie chhatar dhar? 


«0 Pénchon hathydr Raja ap saja, 
Tarkash, tir, talwdr aur adhdl kéré, 


Dié top, sar par id pahan bakhtar 
Ré’o kamar ke btoh men khoshd katérié. 


Rdjé dp terd Id’o hathi mera 
Jis par jhil kunchan ki hat jhdl kdrt. 


| Kishna charhd ptth hathd kt, 
Aur kar kidd Megal aswéri. 


{ Kishndé hatht pah charhd, 
Yddd Sambhi ko kara. 


Thé wub ghusse men bhard 
Hold age ko barhd. 


Raja liye katak fauj dal bhart. 


45 f 
{at men ydd Shambhu ko kare 


Jab Kishnd hath’ par charhe. 


ad ka badld lijo ja’eke 
Yen hukm dp Raid kare. 


Périht bat kare bha’z se 
Tum jd’e Turk ko ndro, 


Usko maro, uski laskhar luto, 
Yun Raja jawdd thakdro. 

50 { Kishnd bat kahit bha’é se :— 
Jo bidhna Iskhd leldro, 


Qtsmat ke likhe honge sohi, 
Jo rachd dp Kartdro. 


Lae be yaqin nahin samphe din re 
Woh Radja bard gaunudro ! 


{ Uske sahs hdthi chalen kor men 
Sang beshumar astwdro. 


§ Bart bars topen Raj jutwdwe, 
? Itye kainchin ban sab niydro, 


§ Rdjd pahtnchd jd’e katak dal and 
55 } Jahdn lothon ki pare kar dro. — 
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( OMI aur gidh, mar rai rahe re 
d Aur le Shambhi kd ndm sang jd’e gdro. 


Rdjé pahinchd an jahdn thé maidan ji 
Aur hathi par se Kishna khara lalkdro 


Ae Musalmdn Mirdn Sultdn lo kahd man! 
Kitin nd laro dn tt P 

Jin ne mdro bir hamdro. 
Khabarddr khabren day 
Kharen kahen Mirdn se hdl 


60 { Ran men marun tabal pair se LajPe 
Suno Zaid Ali ke dl. 


Khabarddr jase ne khabren din 

Aji aja merd dyd chhdr rdjo. 

Oharhe ‘dl lalkdr ke dp Miran 

Hegd khing sharhne kd din djo ! 

Mirdn ne farmdyd khing ko mangdya 
Jis par sin kanchan ki yeh shakal sdjo. 


§ Oharhén Shatkh Shahdb aur asp sokhdri 
' Ohalhen Rimi, Halbt aur Irdn sari. 


Charhen hdl lalkér ke din kdju, 


68 Mirdn pahtnche dn jahdn thé maradn jt 
Gaye bhdq kdyar jab himmat hart. 


Jahdn ran kambhd gdrd Sayyid wahtn thard 
Bhire stir se sir sunke cayar bhdge. 

Raja pahincha dn jahan thd inatdan ji, 

Aur hathi par se khard Kishna lalkdre. 
Mirdn «hare sarmukh dete jawdb, 

Sher sarmukn atte kyd rahi gidar mén tah. 


Mirdn ko dekh Raja kahne lagd, 
Abhi hat bdlé umr nddan. 
Makke ko phir jdyso :& kahd tamdra mdn 


Lo kaha mén mera Sultan jz, 
Yuhdn nahagq jan gawayo. 
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Yin Raja jamdb sundno. 


Mirdn kalmon mukh jharén phaljt, 
Mirénu sunke bat muskdydno. 


Réja tughko marin tére garh ko latin, 
Ae nahin din nabi ké mano. 

Itnd eukhan sund Rdjd ne, 

Wuh ghussah jor dtl khano, 

Rdjd na apni fou ko lid bulake, 


Rajput Rd’o 


{ Main marian tumhen laj dwe mujko, 
75 { 


syd Rano. 
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Matin piri Ohauhdn Biundeld, 
Rahe ranke bich lay chano. 


Mirdn ko chdron taraf se lia ghér ke, 
Jatse badli men chdnd chhipdno. 


ee kahén tak siffat karuin Sayytdon kt, 
Jinke shdken jagat bakhano P 


Jis wagt Mirdn pakre shamsher ko, 
Rdjd lt sdton sirat gahlahdno. 


Pakar shamsher las dast men, 
So rann ke bich Mirdn kharo. 
Aré Ra’o Kishna sun-lijo 

So hal kalmah mukh se bharo. 
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Are Rd’o Kishnd lend man kahd ! 
Parho hdl kalmdh Mirdn farmdya re. 


Rdjah sun pdéwe ghussa ji men khdwe, 
Unne apne faujon ko bulwdydn re. 


Rdja hukm hind topen ddgh dind, 
Dhidn dhdr ghubdr woh sarsdyinyd re. 


’Ashag falak topen chhuten dana nan, 
Dhan dhan jinnan karke gold aytydn re, 


85 { 
1 Fa qé kahgd karke hawdi topan chhitti, 


Jaise khuk wur sir machdydan re. 


Tan man kdfar chogor wahdn to gol¢ barse, 
Jatse Indar barsdt jhar ldydn re, 


Mirén Sayyid Hussain liye kamdn daston, 
Ghussah karkar karke karkaytyan re. 


Miran ke ttr chhitte dhe ran men ftufe 
Sdnd nd ndn karke woh phan ndiydn re. 


Léiga teghd chalne sunke kdyar bhdge, 


90 Téte tir talwaro jhan naytydn re. 


Nezd khod bakhtar wahdn to giren kat kat, 
Ldgd tan men gakhm woh bhal kdyiyan re. 


Sur bir lare ranke darmiydn jt, 
Aur chhdti se chhdit bhir jdydn re. 


Jogan ldlkdre Shimbhe sdng gdre, 
Weh katdr épar naubat aytydn re. 
TRANSLATION. 
1. Shaikh MusShib was a sage, 


And he used to say the morning and evening prayers with 
Mirén Sayyil Hussain. 


On the advice of Shaikh Shahfb, 


He sent for fine raiment. 


10. 


15. 
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Geren was his turban, green his coat, 
Green his waistband round his waist. 
Green was the shield, with the sword. 
Hung round his waist. 


On the shield of rhinoceros hide was worked a green flower, 
And it was lacquered with black varnish. 
A good dagger with cruel edge 
In a sheath of green chintz. 
Green were his arrows, 
All three were perfect. 
And green the quiver deftly wrought, 
Green was his spear, and green his standard. 
And over it was a green knob which whirled round and round. 
His horse carried a green saddle and trappings, 
And on his head he wore a green helmet. 


Dressed all in green, and harnessed in green, 

Mirdn was attended by gallant men-at-arms 

Mirén mounted his steed, 

And led his troops all clad in a green uniform. 

Countless were the unbelievers, and but few the Turks, 

Mfrén Sayyid Hussain rode his steed upright. 

When Mirén rode his steed upright, 

The drums were beaten. 

Side by Side, calling upon Abi, 

The gallant warriors fought in the battle. 
Thus rode the Mirén’s chivalry. 


The troops fell into an ambuscade, 
All drew their swords, 
And fighting on the defensive, 
Besprinkled the field of battle with red.* 

Learn the twenty ways of waging war. 
Loud rose the din of battle, 
As the sons of warriors fired their pieces. 
The battle was in full swing, like the Holi festival, 
And garments were drenched in blood, 

As if squirts full of blood were being discharged. 
A heavy dust-storm arose, 


Sand scattered like powdered talo. 
Lit, red powder, guldl, which is used at the Holi. 
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20. 


25. 


30. 


35. 
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Spears and arrows were thrown, 
Bodies became wet with blood. 
A termble combat raged. 
In the midst of the battle uproge a Shaikh, 
Whose honour was safe with God! 
Téré seeing him advanced, came before him 
And the Shaikh cast his lance at him, 
But Téré drew back and threw his spear. 
And the Shaikh and his companions received wounds, 
But God saved their lives, 
Drawing his sword 
He attacked him, and cut down Tara, 
The R4j& receiving a mortal wound, 
The infidel lost his life, 
And burns in the midst of Hell. 
Mir&n’s brave youths fought on, 
And God was kind. 
All the R4jé’s army fled. 
The scouts brought in words, 
(Saying) ‘‘ Raj! This is our report: 
The field remains in Mirén’s hands, 
Honour to the Sayyid and his race ! 
The whole night passed in fighting. ”” 
Thus spake the messengers. 
The Rajé’s army fled in shameful rout. 
Téré was slain, 
And God gave the victory to Miran, 
When Pirthi Rao learnt the news, 
Hearing it, he fell prone. 
He fell prone, and his eyes were filled with tears. 


He himself gave the order that bis body should be broagn! 
in. 


And he bade them call his brother, 

“O my brother! Hearken to my words! 

Art thou not ashamed that T4rd has beer killed ? 
Ob my brother ! One of our arms hath been broken ! 
We shall never be re-born in this world, 

Our mother will never again give us birth. 

’Twere better to die than to cling to thie life, 

Oh my brother! Forthwith make ready”? | 

“Ob R&jé! Hear me, and give me thy commands ! 
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ae 1 perish oa the field I will deal our enemies a heavy 
ow. 


By beat of drum the R4jé proclaimed his orders, 
Hearing it, all bis forces assembled. 

Rajpdts came, aud many a RA&jé, 

Mounted on elephants, with umbrellas over their heads, 


40. he Raja put ou the five arms, 
‘The quiver, the arrow, the sword, and the strong shield, 
He put on also his helmet and his armour, 
And stuck his dirk into bis girdle. 
he Rajé himself bade them briug his elephant, 
On which was a saddle-cloth embroidered with gold. 
Krishnd rode on the elephant’s back, 
And Megal also rode forth. 
Mounted on his clephant, Krishné called to mind the god 
Shambha. 
45, Full of wrath he 
With « mighty force advanced. 
Remembering the god Shambht in his heart, 
When Krishna mounted his elephant, 
“ Go and take vengeance for thy brother.” 
Thus the Rajé bade him. 
And again addressing his brother, 
(He said) :—‘‘ Goand smite the Tark 
Smite him, and plunder his camp ”’ 
Such were the R4j&’s orders. 


50. Krishna spake to his brother :— 
“ Whatsoever be written in the book of fate, 
Whatsoever is written, that shall come to pase, 
As predestined by God.” | 
The R4jé was a sceptic, and did not comprehend the faith of 
Islam : 
Such a clown was he! 
Twenty-two elephants moved with him in line, 
Countless horsemen rode with him. 


The R4j4 had his heavy guns yoked, 
Taking cross-bows and various weapons 

55. The R&jé won his way to the midst of the dense throng 
Where the dead lay in heaps. 


Over them hovered kites and vultares, 
SITS 
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Invoking Shambhi’s name he couched his lance. 

The R&j& reached the scene of battle, 

Standing on his elephant Krishna shouted aloud, 

“Thou Musalmén! Mirén Sultan! Grant we this boon | 
Why dost thou not come forward tv meet me in fight ?” 
Scoute brought in the news, 

And told Mirén this news :— 

"O son of Zaid Ali! In the battle beat the drum !” 
Careful spies brought in word 

That the Rajé has come forward. 

Then Mfrdn himself mounted his horse, and shouted aloud :— 
‘‘ This is the day to mount our steeds !’’ 

Miran bade them bring his horse, 

On which was a golden saddle. 

And Shaikh Shah&b rode on Bokhéra stecd, 

And the men of Turkey, Aleppo and Irén all mounted. 


All rode impetuously in the cause of the faith, shouting 
aloud, 


Mirén reached the field of battle, 
And tne coward fled when his courage failed him. 


Whore tke battle raged most, fiercely, there stood the Sayyid 
steadfast. 


With the brave fought the brave, but the faint-hearted fled. 
The R&jé reached the field of battle, 

And from his elephant’s back Krishné shouted, 

Standing faced him and thus answered his challenge. 
Mirén seeing the R4jé, called to him :— 


“ When the lion comes forward, what strength remains to the 
jackal ? ” . 


Seeing Mirén the R4jé spake : — 
Thou art but young in years and ignorant, 
Get thee gone to Mecca, and listen to my words. 


70. “ Hearken, O Sultdn, to my words. 


75. 


Here thon wilt but vainly lose thy life. 

If I slay thee, 1 shall be put to shame,” 

Thus the R&jé answered. 

From Mirén’s mouth came words like flowers. 
Hearing these words Miran smiled. 

 Réjé | I shall slay thee and plunder thy stronghold 
Unies thou wilt embrace the Prophet’s faith.” 
Hearing this the R4j4 was enraged at heart, 

The R4j&é summoned all his forces, 


80. 


86. 


90. 
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All his Rajputs, Ra’os and Rénds. 

“JT am a Chauhfn of Bundela, 

I will that the combat begin now ”’ 

Miran was surrounded on all sides, 

Ae the moon is hidden by the clouds. 

How shall I sing the praises of the Sayyid, 
Whose exploits are known throughout the world ? 
When Mirén grasped his sword, 

The R4ja’s seven senses were lost. 
In his hand he grasped his sword, 

As he stood among the horsemen. 

Hail! Ré’o Krishna! Hear me, 

Repeat the salma with thy lips 

Hail! R4’o Krishné! accept my counsel ! 

“ Repeat the salma!’ Thus commanded Mic&n. 
As the Raja listened he grew enraged at heart, 
And called upon his soldiers. 

He bade the cannon open fire, 

And they belched forth smoke. 
The cannons opened fire 

And the balls fell in showers. 

The round iron discs flew into the air and made a nove like the 

grunting of wild boars. 


In his hands Mirén Sayyid Hussain took his bow and Mfrén’s 
arrows flew, just as Indra sends down rain in torrents. 


When the swords began to play, the cowards fled, 
Arrows, swords and spears were broken into pieces, 
Lances and armour were splintered into fragments, 
Bodies were wounded and cries of pain arose. 
Brave men fouht in the midst of the battle 
Breast to breast . 

Jogan Lél saith: Shimbhd threw away the spear, 
Now came the time for the dagger. 


a. D. 1449, 
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Srorron 6—SIKHISM AND THE sToRY OF Banva Rarrief. 


Lire or Ninax.—Nénok, the founder of the Sikh faith, was the 
son of Kéli Chand,! a Khatri of the Redi section, and was born at Tal- 
wandi,? a village on the RAévi not far from Lahore, on the full moon day 
in Katak Sambat 1526, or 14 years earlier than Tmther. His father 
was a simple peasant, employed by Rai Boe,a Mahammadan Rajput 
of the Bhatti tribe, the owner of the village, ae an appraieer of produce. 
His mother’s name was Tripta. 


When only 5 years old the ecister of Ndénak’s mother, Bibi Lakho, 
came to see her sister and observing the boy’s indifference to wordly 
thinge said to her: ‘Thy son is soft headed.’ Nanak rejoined : Thine 
will be four times as soft headed; thus predicting the birth of the 
famous saint I'4ba R&ém Thamman whose shrine is at the place of that 
name near Kasir.® 


Of Né&nak’s life few authentic details have come down to us, and 
these are contained ina saamsékhi or biography, assigned by Trumpp 
to the later years of Guri Arjan or his immediate successors. This 
work refers to hymns in the Gran‘h Sdhit and must therefore have heen 
compile | after it. Mohsan-i-Fani appears to refer to separate stories 
which even in his time were not collected in one work. This biography 
contains few of the miracles and other incidents found in the later 
janmedkhis, and as it is an early record of Nénak’s life and teaching it 
may be regarded as authentic in all material points 


1 One account avers that K4lu or Kallu had no sons until one das a fagfy visited 
his hut and was there fed, wherenpon he sent s:me fragme:ts of his mcal to Kallu’s wife 
promising her a famous son. She went us is customary for her confinement to Mari near 
Kot Kachwé (or Kéna Kachha, 15 miles south of Lahore) where her parents lived, Here 
her eon was born and he received the somewhat disparaging name of Nduak, becanse he was 
born in the house of his n4nd or maternal grandfather. See McGregor’s Hisfory of the 
Sikha, I, p, 32, and Cunningbam’s witio, p.40, and note. This account is rejected by the 
better-informed who say that Hardi4l, the family priest, drew up the boy’s horoscope and 
divined for him the name of Ndnak to which his parcnts objected as it was common tc 
both Hindue and Mubammadans. The priest rejoined that his calculations diaclosed that 
the boy was destined tu be revered by both creeds: Ph.losophie Hist. of the Stkh Reli- 
gton, by Khazén Singh, Lahore, 1914, p, 66. B. Gurbakhsh Singh however writea:~“ Gari 
Nfusk’a sister was older than himeelf and she was named Nénaki. The brother was giver 
her name, as very oftcn happens, This ie a simpler and more natural explanation than 
tae other two given. Perhaps the girl was born in her maternal grandfather’s house and ao 
named Na&naki.” 


® Talwandi Rai-Bolér or “of wit and wealth” is now called Réipur: McGregor, I, 32. 
The date of Nanak’s birth is alsu given as the 3rd of light half of Baisékb. 

At Talwandi now stands the famous Nankéna Séhib on the site of tho honso, 
in which Nénak was bern; the Kidra *dhib, the eacred fleld into which N&nak when 
absorbed in contemplation let his father’s catt’e stray but in which uo sign of damage 
done to the crop could he found ; a temple on the site where a snake shaded his face with 
tts hood while he lay sunk in contemplation and anotter wl:ero the shade of the tree stond 
still: Khazén Singh, op. cit., p. 60. 

* Khazén Singh, op. ecit., p.66. R&ém Thamman wae a Bairdgi, and a cousin of Nanak : 
see vol. Il, p. 87 infra Thammaneadhaawan, the Grewia oppcsttifolia or elastica, or 
dhdmar,e grass Pennietum cenchroides, Punjabé [:icty., pp. 1123, 295, 294. But possibly 
thamman ie derived from thamm,a post or pillar, Sanskr, Sthanéa and may thus be 
connected with Stanb Néth, a form of Shiva. 
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As a child N&nak was devoted to meditation on God, and at the 
age of 7 he was sent to the Hindn village school, where he composed the 
3H versea! of the Pattt in the Rig AsA of the Granth. Here Nénak 
received al] his secular instruction, for he was early emploved by his 
father os a buffalo-herd. 

In due course he marrieu ana two sons were burn to him, but this 
did not prevent his leading a life remote from thoughts of this world 
and his superhuman character was revealed to R4i Baldr, the son of 
R4i Bhoe, who found him one day sleeping heneath a tree whose shadow 
had stood still to shelter him, while those of the other trees had moved, 
with the waning noon.? 

Nénak showed no bent for any worldly vocation, but delighted in 
the society of saints and even wandering /agirs, and at last his father 
in despair sent him to Sulténpur, a town now in the Kaptrthala State, 
where hig brother-in-law Jairém, husband of his siscer, NAnaki, was 
employed as a factor to Naw4b Daulat Khan the Lodi, who after his 
long governorship of the Punjab called in Babar to aid him against his 
master’s injustice. 

At Suit4npur Nanak devoted himself to his duties, but his wife 
and children were left or remained at Talwandi, sometimes regarded ag 
an indication that his domestic life was not happy. His wife however 
Tejoined him after his travels and lived with him till his death. 
There too he was joined by an old acquaintance, Mardana the Dim, 
an itinerant musician, who accompanied his improvised hymns on 
his raddé5 or harp. 

At Sult4npur too Nd&nak was destined to receive that definite call 
to the office of religious leader to which he owes his title of Gurd. 
While bathing one day in the canal he was taken up by angels and 
transported into the presence of God who gave him a goblet of nectar 
with the command to spread the fame of God (Hari) through the 
world. Meanwhile his servant had carried home the news of his disap- 
pearance in the water, and the Khén had actually set fishermen to drag 
the canal for his body, when he re-appeared. 

After this event Gurd N&énak took the decisive step of distributing 
wll that he had among the poor and accompanied by Mardina he left 
his house and began to preach. [n popular phrase he turned /aqir. His 
first pronouncement ‘There is no Hindu and no Mussalmin’ led to 
his being cited, at the Qézi’s instance, to appear before the Nawal, who 


* 35, not 34 a8 usually stated. Eaah verse began with a letter of theslphabet, The 
letters are exactly the tame 35, as are now fonnd in the Gurmukhi alphabet, even in- 
cluding the letter (p) which is peculiar to Ourmukhi, thus proving that the Gurmukhi 
alphabet existed before bis time and was not invented by the second Gurii, Angad, though 
the name Gurmukhi may have replaced its qriginal name, which was possibly Tankre. 
Seo the pamphlet: The Origin of the Gurmukhi Characters, Coronation Printing Works, 
Hall Bazar, Amritsar. Sir George Grierson holds that the alphnbet is derived trom tho 
Sérada through the Tékri of the Hills and the Janda script of the plnine: J. A.S., 
1916, p. 677, : 

® Subsequently tne iegend ran that a huge black snake had raieed its hood over 
Nénak’s head to shiold him from the sun’s rays while he elept. 

* Mardéna was tho founder of the Rabsbi group of the Dom-Mirdsi. Cunningham 
calle him the barper, or rather n chanter, and player upon # stringed instrument like 4 
gaitar: Hist, of the Sikhs, p. 42. 
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invited him to accompany him to the mosque. N&nak did so—and while 
the Qézf led the prayers, he laughed. To the Qé4zi’s remonstrances he 
replied that the latter had left a foal in his own courtyard and had 
throughout the prayers been anxious lest it should fall iato the well, 
Amazed at Nanak’s power of reading his thoughts the Qézf fell at 
his feet and acknowledged his power. 


Alter this incident Nénak set out on what are often called his five 
pilgrimages, thus beginning his mission to call the people to the right 
path, The first lay eastward,’ to the shrine of Shaikh Sajan who had 
built w temple for Hindus and a mosque for Muhammadans—a proof of 
the religions toleration in fashion at this period of Indian history. But 
the Shaikh was given to murdering those who put up with him in his 
shop and stealing their property, until the Gura saw through him and 
sade him become a repentant follower of his teaching. ‘l'radition also 
takes Nanak to Delhi, where he restored a dead elephant to life and in- 
terviewed the Mughal emperor. Besides Shaikh Sajan he encountera:l 
many other fags, whom he converted. At the sack of Sayyidpur ho 
was captured by Babar’s troops and carried off, but coming ender 
Babhar's own notice he was honourably used and sct at liberty. 


But he soon set out on his second or southward pilgrimage. That 
he ever reached Ceylon or formed there a sangué (congregation) of his 
disciples is hardly probable, and if he did sv few authentic details of 
this journey have been pregerved. 


At Siélkot he heard that Hamza Ghaus was undergoing a 10 days’ 
fast in order to acquire power to destroy the town, so he sat under a 
plum (ter) tree aud called thrice to the fagir, Receiving no reply 
he stood up and gazed at the lofty tower in a vault of which the fayir 
bad shut himself, and burst open its walls so that the sun fell on the face 
of the recluse. ‘This saint had promised sous to a Khatri of the town 
in return for a promise that the first-born should hecome his disciple 
and asthe vow was broken bad condemned all the inhabitants to 
annihilation. The Guri impressed on him the injustice of punishing 
all for the faults of a few.® The Ber Baba Nauak still commemorates 
this incident. 


On his 3rd tour the Guri who was returning from Russia and 
Turkistén reached Hassan Abd&l in 1520. On the top of the hill was a 
spring of water. Its summit was occupied by Wali Qandhéri, a 
Muhammadan saint, who grew jealous of the Guri and refused to let 


1 Khazén Singh locates Sajan at ‘fulambaand places the incident iu the second tour. 
‘The Shaikh inveigled Marddna into his houso und maltreated him, hoping to secare the 
Gurd’s accumulated offerings in his possession. ‘Tulamba had been in Toimdr’s time a 
considerable centre of reliz:ous learning for his biogruphies speak of its Saiyids, ulmds 
and shatkhs: FB. H.I,ILI, pp. 413, 48-4, cited in the Multan Gazetteer, 1901-02, p, 873/. 
No mention of Sajan is traceable. But at Chawali Mashéikb in Mailsi tabefl is a Darbar 
Séhib of B4ba Nanak: 42., p. 123, So toaat Nig&ha there isa shrine to BAba Nénak north. 
west of the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar ; Dera Ghizi Khén Gasetteer, 1898, p. 53, 


* This must have occurred in 1524, aad though Nanak does not mention the ocour- 
renco in the Gra-th, it may well have happened, In this pilgrimage to the East Nanak 
supplemented his imperfect schooling by conatant dialectics with Muhammadan Shaikhs 
and ather fayérs. He then returned to Talwandi. 


> Khbaséa Singh, p. 76, 
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Mardaéna draw water from it 60 the spring dried up and re-appeared at 
the spot where the Gurd had halted. The Wali cast a huge rock down 
from the hill upon it, but the Gurdé stopped the rock with his haod, 
leaving an impression of it on the hill-side.! Thence he eontinued his 
tour through Sialkot and witnessed the sack of Safdpur, near Einin- 
Abad, which he had foretold. ? 


Again Nanak returned to Talwandi, but only t- make thence his 
third pilgrimage northwards into Kashmir, where be climbed Mount 
Sumera and had a lengthy discussion with the chiefs of the Jogis and 
according to some accounts with Shiva himself. 


His fourth pilgrimage was to the West to Mecca, where he lay 
down and by chance turned his feet towards the Ka’aba. When 
reproached for this by the Q4zi, Rukn-ud-Din, he challenged him to 
lay his feet in any direction where God’s house did not lie, and wheres 
ever the Q4zi turned N&nak’s feet, there appeared the Ka’aba 2 


Gura Nanak’s fifth and last pilgrimage may be regarded as purely 
allegorical. He went to Gorakh-hatri where he discoursed with the 
84 Siddhs, or disciples of Gorakh Nath. A temple exists at Nanakmata 
in the Kumaon or Naini T4] Tarai, about 10 miles from Khatima, a 
station on the Rohilkhand-Kuméon Railway. Not far from this place 
are still to be found several maths of yegis, from one of which sweet 
soap-nuts (mttha retha) are obtained by the mahant at Nanakmata. 
Two such trees are known in the Almora district ; one at the place called 
the Gulia ritha by the hillmen, the other on the road from Labughét 
to Dhunnaghét. It appears that where new shoots spring from old 
decayed trunks, the fruit they bear loses its bitterness. Gorakh-hatri 
may be the name of some math of yogis in these hills. ‘It was also,’ 
observes S, Gurbakbhsh Bakhsh, ‘ the name of a well-known math at the 
Indian end of the Khaibar Pass, about two stages from Peshawar. 
Babar, who went twice to visit the place, gives an account of it and 
describes it as a well-frequented place to which Hindus came froin dis- 
tant places, and went through the ceremony of shaving themselves 
clean, Several low underground cells, entry to which was obtained 
by crawling along on all fours, and immense heaps of hair marked 
the place.? This seems to be the well-known Gor-Khatri at Peshawar. 
Other authorities say that this the Gurd’s last pilgrimage was to the 
East and that it took him to Gorakhmété or Nénakmata. 

Other accounts give more detailed and less ambitious accounts of 
the pilgrimages. On his first the Gurt visited Emindbéd where he 
meditated on a bed of pebbles (ror) where the Rori Séhib now stands.’ 
Here he composed a hymn in which he reproached the Khatris for 
subsisting on alme wrung from the people and expounded the merits of 
earning a, livelilood by honest labour. 


» Khaz4n Singh, p. 101. 


* Ib. p, 102, 


® The ohola or cloak said to have been presented to him at.Mecoa is presorved al Deva 
ia. Nanak. It isiuscribed with thusanis of words and fgures; Gurdaspur Gasetéeer, 
14, p. 30. 


*Khazén Siogh, p. 7U. 
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Nénak went to several other places also. At Haridwar he pointed 
out to the Hindus the hollowness of sending water to their forefathers, 
At Kurukshetr he proved the useleesness of such vain beliefs as not 
eating meat at an eclipse. At Jagannath he pointed out the right way to 
worsbip God and said that it did not consist in lighting lamps and so 
on. Among the other countries that he visited were KAbul, Baghdéd 
eto. But this pilgrimage is rejected altogether by the reforming 
Sikhs, 

Nénak died at Kartarpur on the banks of the RAvi in the 
Jullundur District in the house of his family, with whom he appears 
to have been reconciled. Before his death he transmitted his Gurtship 
to Labna, surnamed Angad, the second Gur, by a strikingly simple 
ceremony. Nanak laid five pice before Angad! and fell at his feet. This 
event occurred in 1537 A. D. 


The successive Gurds transmitted their office by this rite, but later 
on a cocoanut? was also laid before the successor thus appointed. Gurd 
Nénak also vent four times round his successor and then ‘aid that his 
own spirit uad gone into his body so that he was from that moment to 
be regarded as Nanak himself. It is now a common Sikh belief that 
each Gurd inherited the spiritual light of N&nak and the doctrine is as 
old as Mohsin-ul-Fani. 


Bhéi Budha, a J&t, affixed the ¢slak or coronation mark on 
Angad’s torehead and survived to witness the installation of no less 
than four of Angad’s successors. Tradition says that while very young 
he came to Nanak and referring to the devastation of the unripe orops 
wrought by Babar’s troovs said that he was afraid of being untimely 
carried away by the angel of death, N&nak replied: ‘Thou art 
old (Budha) not young.’ So he was named Bhai Budha and lived till 
1627. The significance of the ¢tlas is well known. It is often if 
not generally affixed by a dominant ur autochthonous agricultural class 
and in this instance the choice of Bh4éi Budha represented the Jat 
recognition of the Guri’s chiefship. ‘I'o his sons’ protests against 
their father’s choice of Angad, Guri N&nak replied that not even the 
Gurt’s dogs suffered want, and that: they should have clothes and food 
enough. In accord, probably, with this tradition, we find the Nénak- 
putra or descendants of Nanak employed towards the close of the Sikh 
period in banda-bharu, a practice whereby traders entrusted goods toa 
Nénakputra whe engaged to convey them for a stipulated sum from 
Jag&dhbri to Amritsar, then the emporium of the Sikh states, paying all 
duties, The Nénakputras, from the sanctity which attaches to their 
persons, engaged einjoyed certain exemptiona and were less subject to 
molestation from custom: officers’ importunity than others. 


2 Angad is said to mean ‘own body’ (fr. ang, Sanekr. ‘body’), because Lahns 
obeyed Gurd Nénak’s order to eat of a dorpse which vanished when he began todo go: 
McGregor’s Hist. of the Sibha, 1 p. 49, and Malcolm’s Shet-h, p. 208. But @ more pro- 
bable account is that he was blessed by the Gard aud proclaimed as flesh of his flesh snd 
blood of his blood ; ds the Guré’s eelf, in fact. 


* Als etne Art Reiohsapfel (Trumpp, Die Religion der Sikhs, yp. 11)—of. Murray’s 
History of the Punjab, 1, p. 169. But Khaséa Singh days that the cocoanut wae used 
at Gurvi Angad’s nomination, 
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Nénak’s attitude to Islém is illustrated by several incidents in the 
above sketch of his life. To these the latter janamsdkhis make many: 
additions, which at least record the traditional attitude of the earlier 
Sikhism to Islam. Thus immediately after Nanak’s election for a 
spiritual life he is said to have been visited by Khwéja Khizr, the 
Mubammadan saint, who taught him all earthly knowledge 


The traditional account of Guri Nénak’s funeral also records his 
attitude towards the two religions. When the Hindus and the Mn- 
hammadans both claimed his body he bade them lay flowers on either 
side of it, for Hindus on the right and for Muhammadans on the left, 
bidding them see whose flowers remained fresh till the following day. 
But next morning both lots of flowers were found fresh, while the 
body had vanished, signifying that it belonged to neither, yet equally 
to both the creeds. Nanak expressed his religious thoaght in verses, 
composed in Panj4bi, which form no insignificant part of the Granth. 
Nénak was absorbed, to use the Sikh phrase, on the 10th of October 
1588 (the 10th of the light half of Asauj, Sambat 1596), 

His successor, Gura Angad, wasa Khatri of the Trihun section, 
who had fulfilled the Gurd’s ideal of unquestioning obedience to his will. 
Though perhaps illiterate, the invention of the Gurmukhi alphabet in 
1533 is ascribed to Gdru Angad! and he also had much of what he had 
learnt about Nénak from Béla, the Sindhu Jat, a disciple of that Gurd, 
recuced to writing 

He himself however composed a few verses which are preserved 
in the Granth. He earned his living by twisting the coarse twine 
made of mun7, thus following N4énak’s teaching about alms. His death 
occurred in 1552 or 1553 at Khaddr near Govindwél on the Bifs, 
where he dwelt in seclusion since his accession to the Gordship, 
He had appointed his follower Amar Das, a Khatri of the Bhatla sec- 
tion, to succeed him, passing over his own sons as unworthy. 


Gurd Amar Dfs resided at Govindwal whence he sent out 22 of his 
numervus disciples to various parts of the country to preach, dividing it 
intu as many manjas or dioceses.? He also built Kajéraw4l. But his 
most important act was the separation of the passive recluses of the 
Udési order from the active lay Sikhs, thus giving the latter body same- 
thing of a social character in addition to the religious ties whick held 
it together. He organised and maintained a public refectory (/augar) 
at which all the four castes ate together and no question waa raised as 
to whether the food had been cooked by a Brahman ora low caste 
Sikh.? Before hia accession he had been a Vaishnava, and after it he 
built at GovindwAl the grand éaoli or oblong well with its 84 steps 

ites -—« ition that the second Guré invented thy 
Gumathi cee pepe i S cissaiio af tie auras book called the Junamsdhhi 
of Bhdé Bald. Gurd Angad only secured the Janampatrt or horoscope of Gurd Nanak 
from his uncle Lalu: see the introluctory portion of this adhhé given in Dr. Trompp’s 
Translation of the Granth. Tho peculiar soript of Gurd Gobind Singh's letters is an 
earlier stage of Gurmukhi. 

anne: . i ‘a means a large couch so that ‘see’ 
would bem grad ipcnation of the’ form: Cf akbar Aa. prvime ©. C. Namag, 
Urans formation of Sikhtem, p, 23. 


* Khasén Singh, p. 118. 
EKEKK 
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and landing places. It is » general belief among the Sikhs that 
whoever bathes on these steps one by one on the same day repeat- 
ing the japjt with sincerity to the last step shall be saved from the 
8,400,0C0 transmigratory forms and go direct to heaven. Gurd Amar 
Dés aleo pronounced against the Brahmanival rite of sats, reformed the 
ceremonies in vogue at marriage and death, forbade pilgrimages and 
the like, and added largely ts the poetical literature of the Sikhs. “Lis 
verses in the Granth are distinguished for simplicity. and clearness. 
Guri Amar Das left two sons M@an and Mohari, but bestowed the 
barkat or apostolic virtue upon Rdm Das, his son-in-law, as a reward for 
his daughter's filial love and obedienc2 as well as the worth of Rém 
Dés himself. 


Rém Da4s succeede« as Guré in 1574. He was also a Khatri of the 
Sodhi section, which has played so pre eminent a part in Sikhism. 
Guré Amar DAs is said to have found an attentive listener in Akbar, but 
R&ém Da&s entered into still closer relations with that tolerant emperor, 
and is said to have received from him the grant of a piece of land where- 
on he founded Ramdéspur, subsequently known as Amritsar, or the 
‘pool of salvation ’ from the ancient tank which lay in it, and which he 
repaired and enlarged. According to some authorities he also built 
in its midst the Harimandar, or temple of God (Hari), in which no idols 
were set up. 


Guré Rém Das’ poetical contributions to the Grantd are clear and 


easy to understand, reproducing the traditional circle of Sikh thought as 
enunciated by the earlier Gurds. 


This, the fourth Gurd, was succeeded by Arjan, his youngest son,! 
and henceforth the office becomes hereditary in the Sodhisection. More- 
over with the accession of Arjan on the 38rd Bhédon sudi 1580. accord- 
ing to the oldest known record, the Sikh community enters un a new 
phase. He laid aside the rosary and garb of a fayir and dressed in 
costly raiment. Though not, it is sometimes said, a Sanskrit s¢holar, 
Gurti Arjan was a man of considerable literary attainments and nearly 
half the 4d¢ Granth was composed by him. 


He algo collected the hymns of his predecessors and adding to 
them selections from the writings of the earlier reformers, Kabfr, 
Namdeo, Révi DAs, and others, compiled the Granth or ‘ Book’ of the 
Sikh commonwealth. A decalogue of ten commandments ascribed to 
this, the fifth Gurd, has recently been discovered in Eastern Bengal. It 
is naturally very like the Mosaic, but one of the manuscripts indicates 
that the Sikhs were being boycotted and found if difficult to marry ? 


But Arjan’s activity was not confined to spiritual affairs. Hitherto 
the Gurts had lived on their own earnings like Angad, or on the 
voluntary offerings of their followers though these seem to have been 
in the main ear-marked to charitable purposes by Amar Dés, but Gurd 
Arjan established the beginnings of a fiscal system, appointing collec- 
tors, called masands, t» each of whom was assigned a definite district. 


1 Not hia eldest son. Arjan’s elder brother:Virthi Chand had founded a rival sect, 
the Minds, The eldest son was more than once eet aside as personally unfit or not available. 


® Dacoa Review, 1916, p. 378. 
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Their deputies were called meords,! a term borrowed ‘rom Akbar’s 
syatem. These appointments indicated an attempt at regutar 
administration. Some writers hint that the 22 ses u manjas ot 
Guré Amar Dés became the 22 fiscal units o. Gurd arjan, If this 
was so the change is significant of the gralual transformation of Sikh- 
ism even at that early stage. But disciples were also sent to K&bul,? 
Kandahér, Sindh and even Turkistan not only to spread the Sikh faith 
put also for purposes of trade. He also permitted himself to ve addressed 
as sacha pddshdh or ‘true king,’ ‘ Sodhi Sult4n, the Sodhi Sultén.? 
Apperony he obtained this title in conseyu2nce of the dig nities bestowed 
on him for his services against Nélagarh. He continued N&nak’s 
policy of toleration for and good relations with the Muhammadans, 
for the famous saint Mién Mir was a great friend of his and the happen- 
ing to visit the Gurd at this time he was asked to luy foundation stone 
of the Harimandar in 1589, But it was not well and traly laid 
and thougb the mason mghted it the Guri prophesied that the temple 
would fall down and have to be rebuilt.¢ In 1590 he founded Tarn 
Téran. 

Gurd Arjan’s chief opponent was Chandu LAl, a dfwdn or finance 
minist:r of Akbar, wuose daughter the Gurd refused to accept for his 
sun Har Govind. This led to au enmity whioh had dire results. Chandu 
Lal denounced the Gurd to the emperor as an enemy of Tslim and 
though Akbar himself was not induced to persecute the Guri ~on the 
contrary he honoured him in various ways and an account of Akhor’s 
visiting Gurad Arjan at his home and remitting the land revenue on a 
famine-stricken area at his request is given in the Seirul mutakharen— 
Chandu Lél’s hostilily predisposed his successor Jahang{r against him 
It was he who informed that emperor of the Gurd’s loan of Rs. 5000 
to Prince Khusru. Indeed ‘the Dabistdn,® which contains the most 
probable account of Guri Arjan’s death, says he was accu;ed, like 


1 Khazén Singh, p.118. Akbar had emploved Meoras or Mewatis, of the Mewat, as 
da&k-runners, spies acd on other delicate duties: Afn-i-AkJari, I, p- 252, The definition 
of meora as ‘a Guri’s priest’ cited in Vol. 111, p, 86 infra, ia misleading, 


4 Narang, p. 35. He suggests that masand is a corruption of masnad-t-dld or 
‘Excellency,’ a title of the Mughal governors, and that though there are now no Sikh 
masands the system still continues in the sect founded by Bauda, aad the masinds arist 
under the styie of Bh4i (in that sect. Bute writer in the Dacca Reotew for January 
1916 (p. 317) speaks of the term ac equivalent to sangatia, And he writes: —‘ tho original 
namber’ (of the masands) got very much multiplied (ander the successors of that third 
Gurd. With the gradual transformation of Sikhism, this system also underwent a change 
and the bishops did not remain purely spiritual guides, but became collectors of tithes etc. 
(p. 316) This coufirms the view expressed in the text. Followers of masands, who were in 
charge of sangats, wore called sangtias or masandias, rot masands themselves. Trampp 
saya Guri Arjan introduced a regular system of taxation, compelling all Sikhs to contri- 
bute ‘according to their means or other gaius.’ But this Gard appears to have established 
the tithe, dasaundh. dasmandh, ‘a regular tenth contributed to tho Gurds’ . vide 
Panjabi Diety, s, ov. Tu the Western Punjab, at.any rate. this title was called eskhs or 
was replaced by a new tax called by that tearm. 


* According to Khazin Singh (p. 230) these titles we-e asanmed fret by Guri 
Hargovind, 


* Khazéo Singh, p. 119. Guré Arjan’s baolé in the Dabbi Bazar at Lahore was alse 
made L. the Mahwmmadan governor, Hosgin Khén 7 Ps 121. 


‘TL 0, 272 ef seq. 
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many other Punjab notables, of actual participation in Prince Khueru’s 
rebellion. It is certain that he was condemned by Jahangir to a heavy 
fine.! Unable or unwilling to pay the sum demanded be was exposed 
of the sun’s rays and perished of exhaustion in 1606. 


Arjai’s son Har Govind succeeded to the Gurdship. He wore 
two swords typifying anére or secular and fagirs or spiritual authority, 
and be was the first Gurd to take up arms against the Muhammadans 
to whom he certainly ascribed his father’s death, whatever the pro- 
cise circumstances may have been. He built the stronghold of Har. 
govindpur on the upper reaches of the Beds, and thence harried the 
plains. ‘To his standard flocked many whom want and misgovernment 
had driven from their homes. But at last Gurd Har Govind fell into 
the hands of the imperial troops, and Jahangir kept him a prisoner 
at Govélior for 12 years, until in 1628, on that emperor’s death, 
heobtained his freedom by sacrificing his treasures.? Returning to Kirat- 
pur the Gur renewed his attacks on the Muhammadan land-owners 
and imperial officials of the plains. One of his last exploits was an expe 
dition to Nanakmata, in the Tarai near Naini Tél, whose /agir Almast, 
the Udasi, complaine! that he had been expelled from his shrine 
by the Jogis, who had also burnt the pipal tree under which Gura 
Nanak had held debate with the followers of Gorakh N&th. This or 
another Almast had been deputed by this, the sixth Gurd, to Shujdtpur 
near Dacca and hal there founded sangat. This sangat at Shujétpur 
was cafled after Natha Sahib, third in succession to this Almast.? Iv 
1636, the Gurd restored him to his shrine and returned to Kiratpur 


1 According to the T'dzuk of Janangir he waited upon Khusr when the latter halted 
at his residence, and.placed the saffron finger mark or ffka upon his forehead: J. A.S. B., 
1907, p. 603. The meeting took place at Tarn Térau according to Khazén Singh, p, 125. 


2 The Sikh accounts aver that Chaudu Lél continued his intrigues against Gurd Har 
Govind and prevailed on Jahangir to demand payment by him of the fine imposed on the 
father, but the Gurd forbade the Sikhs to raise the money. Mian Mir however iuterceded 
with Jahéugir at Delhi and not only obtained his release but reconciled him to this 
emperor whom he accompanied on his tour in Rijpitdua and who even employed him to 
gubdue the rebellious chief of Nélagarh: Klaz4u Singh, p 129. This account is easily 
reconcilable with that of the Dabistdn (II, p. 274) which represents Gurd Har Govind 
as entering Jabangir’s service and continuing to serve Shéb Jahan: yet the latter emperor 
sent troops againet him and they drove him out of Rémddspor (Amritsar) and plundered 
his lauds there. The Gurd was victorious in his struggle with Painda Khén, who resisted 
the fortification of Hargovindpur, but imperial troops intervened and drove him to seek 


refuge amonget the Hill States: #3, p. 277. The testimony of Mohsin-i-Féni is in some 
ways al! the more valuable in that he was a Mahammadan, 


Maicolm’s Sketch (p. 82) reproduces a tradition which is not based ou any written 
or authcatic proof. 


Other authorities say that the Gord was nvited by the emperor to Delhi and thoace 
accompanied him to Agra. There misled by an astrologer the emperor requested the Gurd 
to faat and pray tor him for a period of forty days in the solitary hill fort of Gwélior. 
This was a plot on the part of Chandu and other enemies of the Gard to get him out of 


the way. But the omperor soon realized his mistake, sent for the Gnrii and at hia request 
liberated many of the hill Réjas imprisoned in Gwélior. 


% Dacoa Review, 1916, p. 228, Sikh Relics in Eastern Bengal. The Naénakimata 
near Naini Tal seems to have been called the ‘ Nénako:ata of Almastréj.” B, Gurbakish 
Singh writee regarding the sangat at Shujétpur: ‘ The inscription on a atone in the well 
of thie sangat commemorates the name of the original founder and his “ Mother Lodge ” of 
Nénakmata. This new sanyat was not named Nénakmata, but it was under the Lodge 


at Nénakmate in Naini Tal, and its priests were appointed or removedby the head at that 
place. 
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through Aligarh, Dehli and Karn&l. This life of active mili 
enterprise, lightened at intervals by eport,' absorbed all Har Govind’s 
energies snd he contributed nothing to the Granth. 


But interesting stories are recorded of his aversion to the ostenta- 
tious or undue exercise of spiritual power. Babé Gurditta, his eldest 
sop, had restored to life a cow accidentally killed by a Sikh. The 
Guri rebuked him for this uncontrolled exhibition of spiritual force 
and the Babé went to the tomb of Budhan Shah, 2 Muhammdan Jagir, 
where he lay down and gave up his soul. Similarly, Atal R4i, his 
fourth son, as a boy of 9 restored to life a playmate who had died of 
snake-bite and he too when reproached by the Gurd for vying with 
the giver and taker of life by exercising miraculous power over death 
covered himself with a sheet und breathed his last. His tomb is close 
to the Kaulsar at Amritsar and is the highest building in that town.? 


Gur Har Govind was known also as the Chhatwan Bédshéh or 
6th king among the Sikhs and so offerings of kardh parshdd are 
made at the Darbar Sahib at Lahore on the 6th of every month and 
the building is illuminated.$ 

On his death at Kiratpur in 1645+ his grandson Har Réi succeeded 
him. Of this Gura we have an account by the author of the Dddsstdn, 
who knew him personally. Less warlike than his grandfather, Gurd 
Har di still maintained th» pomp and circumstances of a semi-inde- 
pendent military chieftain. His body-guard consisted of 300 cavalry 
with 60 musqueteers, and 800 horses were stalled in his stables. His 
alliance was successfully sought by another rebellious scion of the Mughal 
house, Dard Shikoh, who soon perished. Thereupon the Gurd retreated 
to Kiratpur whence he sent his son Ram Réi to Delhi to negotiate 
pardon. Aurangzeb received the young envoy graciously, but detained 
him as a hostage for his father’s loyalty. Har Réi contributed not a 
single verse to the Sikh scriptures. Dying in 1661 at Kiratpur he 
left his office to his second son Har Kishan, the 8th Gurd, and as yet 
a minor. Rém Rai, still a hostage, appealed to Aurangzeb, who seized 

» His prowess as xn archer is still remembered for ho would shoot an arrow from 
Srigoviudpur to the shrine of Damdama, a distance of about half a mile: Gurdaspur Gaze- 
ter, 1914, p. 17. 

* Khazan Singh, pp. 140-1, 

3 Muhammad Latit: Lahore, tts History etc., p. 197. : 

4 Macauliffe places this event in Sbt. 1701 (= 1644 A.D.) but this appears to he 
anerror. ‘the Ddbistén gives the year as 1645 and ita correctness has now been proved, 
by a manasoript recently found iu Eastern Bengal. Its author had seen this Gurd at 
Kiratpur in 1643 A.D. Macsaliffe rightly rejected the Hindaising version of the Gurd’s 
death, according to whioh he caused himself to be shut up in Patélpuri end bade Gurd 
Har Rai not.to open the door till the 7th day, when he was found dead: Dacea Reotew, 


1916, w 378. 

5 Garditta, his father aud Har Govind’s eldest son, had become en Udasi, and thie dis- 
qualified him for tho office of Gurii, now a quasi-secular chiefehip, From a tent-peg driven 
in by him sprang the Tahli Séhib, a large skisham at Ghakhar Kofli, a village in ‘ha 
south-west of Shakargarh tahail : Gurdaspuc Gazetteer, 1914, p. 17, 

6 We do not kuow why Réin Réi was possed over. As a hostage he may have been 
held ineligible, A s):mewnat similar incident occurs in Bahéwalpar history. According to 
the Sikh accounts he had misquoted « verse of Guri Nanak: Khazdén Singh, p. 145. An 
carly tradition recorded by the Court Historian of Mandéréja Ranjft Singh makes Rém Rai, 
the brother of Har Rai, son of B&bé Gurditta, on being superseded appeal to the emperor, 
who would not er could not help him, aud upheld the election. Béb& Gurditta had married 
@ second wife much againet the wishes of bis father, and Rém Réi was his son by that wife; 
see the Umdatul-Tawdrikh by Léle Sohan Lél, Siri. Vakfl, Lahore Darbar. 


1701 8, 


L718 §, 
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the pretext tor interference in the Guri’s domestic affairs and summon- 
ed Har Kishan to Delhi. There he died of small-pox, after declaring 
that the Sikhs would find the next Gura in Bakéla, a village on the 
Befs. Disputes regarding the succession inevitably arose and some of 
the Sodhis set up a Gura of their own,' while Rém Réi urged his 
claims in reliance on imperial support. This, however, only slienated his 
»nvn followers, and despairing of success he retreated to Dehra Din 
where he founded a sect of his own. ‘ 

At length in 1664 Teg Bahédar* obtained recognition as the 9th 
Gur. Teg Bah4dur was a great figure among the Sikhs. From his 
birth he was destined to be 4 scourge to his enemies, and foresecing 
this his father named him Teg Bahadur. His personal likeness to Bébé 
Nanak was also striking. Nevertheless his recognition was keenly contest- 
ed by Dhir Mal, the elder son of Gurditta, the Udasi,*? and Teg Bahadur 
was driven to seek refuge on a piece of land which he purchased from 
the Kahlir R&jé. Tere in 1665 he founded Anandpur. Still harassed 
by his opponents the Gurd set out on a progress through the Mélwa 
country—a tract still dotted with shrines, tanks and dharmsdlas which 
commemorate his visits. Then he wandered through the Kurtkshetra, 
and thence into Lower India, where the Sikh faith had many scattered 
adherents. The Sikh accounts of this progress are perhaps inaccurate in 
detail, but it is certain that Teg Bahddur’s itinerary was designed both 
to foster the Sikh faith where already established and to preach the Sikh 
doctrine throughout Lower India, Incidentally the existing records 
show that the net-work of Sikh organisation had been spread as far 
east as Patna and even Dacca, where a masand was posted.t Dacca in- 
deed became a hazur sangat or provincial sangat, at first under the 


1 Sikh authorities say that 22 Sodhis of Bakéla each claimed to be the rightful Gurd, 
bnt they all failed to stand the test of divining what sum one Makhan Shéh, a Labdna, bad 
vowed to offer the Gura when he escaped shipwreck. 

*Teg BahAdur was the 6th sou of Gurd Har Govind and hie wife Nanaki, and was born 
at Amritsar on Baitsékh baa¢ 5, 1678 Sumbat (1621 A.D.). 

* Trampp is almost certainly wrong iu making Dhir Mal a son uf Gurd Rim Dés: Adi 
Granth, p. cxvi. He is cited by Maclagan, §§ 101 and 104. The genealogy given in the 
latter paragraph should be as follows :— 


4th Gurii Kam Dis. 


| 7 
Virthi Chand (Mal). Mahadev. 5th Gur Arjau Ve-, 
The M{nas. 
6th Gur Aer Govind. 





{ >} 
B&bé Gurditta, 9th Gurd Teg Bahdédar. 
| 
Dhir Mal. 7th Gurd Har Réi. 10th Gurd Gobind Singh. 
Bém Rii, 8th Gurd WIar Krishan. 


founder of the Rdm Rdfds. 
Khasin Singh does not say whose gon Dhir Mal was, but he states that he had 
possessioa of the rants and sanvorted Rd R 4f’s pretensions : pp, 150-51. 


4 We aleofiod he Gard assigning the offerings of Hdnei and Hissér to Galara, & masand 
wha lived at Chihke. 


1732 8. 
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pontifical throne at Anandpur and later under the ¢atAd or archbishopre—-- 
at Patna.’ The sangats thus established were not merely places of 
worship but also wayside refectories which gave food and shelter to 
indigent wayfarers and each was under a masand, aterm equiva- 
lent to viceroy. When in 1666 Teg Babddur visited Dacca he 
found prosperous sangats at Sylhet, Chittagong, Sondip, Lashkar and 
elsewhere and by the time of Guré Govind Singh Dacca had earned the 
title of the home of Sikhism.? At Patna in 1666 was born the future 
Guré Gobind Singh. Not long afterwards the Gurd returned to the 
Punjab, but Govind Singh remained in his native land until the Guré 
sent for him and he went to Anandpur 


Recent research has thrown considerable light on the life and pro- 
paganda of Guri Teg Bahadur. At that period the Aroras went north 
to Kdbul and Kandahér, Balkh, Bukhéra and even Russia, while the 
Khatris monopolised the markets of Eastern and Southern India. Hence 
when Teg Bahadur was persecuted by his Sodhi brethren and when 
even the mutsaddis of the temple at Amritsar shut its doors against him 
he found adherents in the Khatri communities dotted all over Hindustan, 
the Deccan and Eastern Bengal. These colonies probably preserved 
the secular Kshatriya tradition of the independence of thought and 
freedom from Brahmanical control. 


The enterprise of the Sikh missioners and the distances to which 
they travelled may be gauged by the recently discovered itinerary of 
a pilgrim to the Sikh templesin Southern India and Ceylon. Theauthor 
must have lived long before 1675, but he must have taken boat at 
Negapattan on the Coromandel coast and returned through Malayalam, 
in which country he found stray colonies of Bhatra Sikhs and met 
Mayadaman, grandson of Shivanéth,‘ at Sattur. Inquiries recently 
made by B. Gurbakhsh Singh have thrown much light on the history 
of Sikhism in Southern India. 


The author of the itinerary mentions a viceroy at Tanjoro— 
Airapati Naik, This and other indications would fix his date soon after 
the battle of Talikote in Akbar’s time. Other details ae regards 
topography are also substantially correct. This account places Shiv 
Néth at Jaffna, in the oxtreme north of Ceylon. Sikh ed still 
exist at R4&meshwar, Salur, Bhaker and Shivkanji in Madras and 
Colombo in Ceylon. Old temples also exist at Burhanpur, Surat, 


1 There were four of these ¢akhts or ‘thrones’ at Anandpur, Amritsar, Patna, and 
Nander (Haiderébéd, Deccan). 


* Dacca Reovtew, 1916, p. 225 f. 

s Id., 1916, p, 877 7. 

+ Ib., 1916, p. 876, Trampp discredited this story, but its substantial truth 
must now be regurded as established in spite of the pilgrim’s exaggerations in his 
account of the victuals consumed at the daily yagyain the principal temple in Ceylon. 
The name given in the Sikh books is Shivnébh and not Shivndth. Ndth in Buddhist 
literature means an evil spirit an@ ndbA has sacred associationsas in Padam ndbh ete. 
It is quite possible that the name was changed on purpose and the Sikh books give it 
correctly as known at Jaffna. Another explanation is that Shivndth in Persian character 
was misread as Shiendth by early chroniclers, Even in Gurmakhi Shivnébh is apt to be 
misread as Shivndth, the lettera 5 and #4 being so alike. Fors similar reason Banda 
would be obliged to call himself a Kshatriya instead of 2 Khatriin the Deccan, where the 
term Khatri is used for Dhed weavers. 
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Bombay (and Mahslakshmi, Grant Road), Amréoti, Nirmal (District 
Adilébéd—in the Niz&m’s Dominions). Manauscript copies of the Granth 
Sdivb are to be found at Burhanpur and Sarat. and another old eop 

with one Bolaji Tripathi at Lonovala (Poona). y 


The sangat at Colombo is in Colombo fort anda Brahmin Misra 
Jawéla Parshfd is now in charge. A Sindhi firm—Topan Singh 
Mothiwél—claim to have been established in Ceylon from before Gurd 
Nénak’s time. Their head office is at Karachi and their mung or 
agent in Colombo, Gopfl Das by name, is still known to be a good 
Sikh. Certain Egyptian mummies in the Colombc Museum are curiously 
enough identified by the local Sikhs as Shivndth, his wife and son! 
Large numbers of Khatris have been established in Burhanpur from very 
remote times, and are found as far south as Madras, where a Khatri, 
R4ja Tuljarém, lived not many years ago in Tirmalkheri (Madras town), 


At Salur-where Gurdé Nanak is supposed to have held discussions 
with yogvs many maths or yogi temples are found, 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb’s policy was bearing fruit. In his attempt 
to Muhammadanize India he had excited grave opposition and Guré 
Teg Bahadur recognised that if Guri Nanak’s acquiescence in the 
Moslem sovereignty was to be revoked his own life must be the price of 
the revocation.' Accordingly he sent the Kashmiri pandits who had 
appealed to him in their distress to make a petition to the emperor in 
these words :—‘ We live on the offerings of the Kshatris. Guri Teg 
Bahddur, the foremost among them, is now seated on the throne of 
Guréi Nénak and is Gurd of all the Hindus. If thou canst first make 
him a Muesalmén, then all the Sikhs and Brahmans who follow him, 
will of their own accord adopt thy faith.” The emperor accordingly 
summoned the Gurd to Delhi and he replied that he would come after 
the rains. That season he passed at Saifébad? with Saif-ud-Dfn whom 
he converted and then dismissing all his followers save five, among 
whom was his diwdn, Mati D&s Chhibra, he set out for Delhi. At 
Saména a Pathan offered hima refuge, but the Gura went on to Delhi. 
There he was seized and resisting every inducement to forsake his faith 
was eventually put to death. To hisson Govind Rai he sent a dying 
message to abide fearlessly in Anandpur, Govind Réi, then a boy of 
9, received this behest at Lakhnaur, whence he and his mother retired 
to Anandpur. 

There he received his father’s head, which was cremated at that 
place. Govind Réi was then acknowledged as the 10th Gurd in 1675. 


Tar SIkHs’ RELATIONS WITH THE HILt STATES. 


The first of the Hill RAjds to accept the teaching of the Guris was 
the RAjé of Haripar, in Kangra. He was permitted to eee the Gurt 


1 Guré Nanak, it was aid, had promised Bébar the empire for 7 generations. Six 
emperors of his line had reigned, and Teg Bahddur would offer his own life in liea of the 


"th. 

® Baifdb4d lies 4 or 6 miles from Patiéla. 

Govind Réi was hore visited by Bhikham Shéh, owner of Kuhr4m and Siéna, 4 miles 
from Lakhnaar, and of Thaska which the emperor had bestowed on him. Govind Réi 
guaranteed his possession of Thaskea during the future Sikh domination. Govind Réi’s 
elose connection with leading Muhammadans is remarkable, 


1684 8 


1692 8. 


1698 S. 


17135 


1789 8, 


1741 8, 


1742 8, 
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Amar D&s after eating from his kitchen at which food was prepared 
and eaten by all castes without distinction.! This occurred before 
1574. 


In 1618 Gurd Har Govind had subdued Tar&é Chand, R4&jé of Néla- 
garh, who had been in revolt against Jahangir. He was brought before 
the emperor and the Gurt for his services obtained the honorary com- 
mand of 1,060 men and 7 guns, with high judicial functions and other 
honours. 


In 1627 Guré Har Govind was invited by some of the Gill 
Rjés to visit their territory, but he sent B&ébé Gurditta, his eldest son, 
to the (Jasw4n) Dun an] Hindtr (Ndlagarh) and he founded Kiratpur 
in that year.? 


In 1635 however we find Guri Har Govind himself visiting Raéjé 
TArvé Chand’s territory 3 


In 1642 ho joined forces with this State and helped the R&j& to 
defeat the Nawdb of Rupar.4 


About 1656 we find the Sikhs reducing the R&j& of Kahldr 
(Bilaspur) to submission.® 


In 1682 R4jé Bhim Chand of Bildspur, in whose territory the 
Gurd Govind Singh was then residing, demanded gifte which included 
an elephant called Parsédi (or loans which he did not intend to return) 
from his guest. He deputed his wazfr, Parmdnand, to obtain these 
exactions, but tae Gurt declined to lend the offerings of the Sikhs. The 
R4j’s personal threat of explusion was equally ineffectual and so he 
attacked the Guri but was routed. losing many men.® 


In 1684 Guri Govind Singh visited the Sirmur territory at 
the Réjé’s invitation and founded Péonta on the banks of the Jamna,7 


Bhim Chand’s defeat, however, had rankled and he leagued himself 
with the Réjés of Goler, Katoch, Jaswél, K4thgarh and N&lagarh 
against him. 


In 1685 they attacked him at Péonta and won over 50) Pathéns 
who had been discharged from the imperial service and whom he had 


» Khazin Singh, p. 118. 
* Id., p. 188, 
a7b., p. 186, 
4Ib,p. 139, 
6 Ib., p. 143. 


¢1b,, p. 164, TheSirmér G@asetfeer, p. 15, gives u slightly different nccount. It 
says that the Gurti declined to surrender an elephant to R6jé Bhfm Chand and Hari 
Chand, both of Biléspur, so they compelled him to leave Anandpur, then in that sate, 
end he came to Toks whonce he was brought to Nuhan by the R4jA of Sirmur. Thencehe 
Proceeded to Péonta. Meanwhile the Bildspur R4j4 bad returned the presents made by the 
Gurd to Réjé Fateh Shah of Garhwél whose daughter was marrying & Biléspur prince. This 
ingult determined the Gurd to prepare for war and at Bhargani, 8 miles from Péonta, he de- 
feated both Hari haud and Fateh Shéh The Gurd resided at Péonta from 1686 to 1689 : 
Ib., p. 112. 


1 1b., p. 166, 
LLEL 


1742-6 8, 
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amployed on the advice of his friend Budhu Shah of Sfdhaura. An 
equal number of Udéefs also deserted him though they had long. been fed 
on his bounty, and if Budhu Sh&éh had not. joined him with 2000 dieciples 
the day would have gone against him. The Gurd then left PAonta for 
Anandpur and founded Anandgarh, Lohgarh, Kesgarh and Fatehgarh 
to keep the hill states in check.! a 


The attempt of the Delhi government to collect. revonne from the 
hill R&j4s however le] some at least. of them to change sides, for we soon 
find the Guré aiding them with troops to repel a force sent against 
them. Bhim Chand_ too had certainly concluded peace with the Guru, 
and the Bilaspur chronicles even say that in alliance with him he 
defied the imperial authorities at KAner. and defeated the governor Alif 
Khan at N&daun,? bat many bill Rajds joined Ghulam Hasain Kh&n 
in his expedition from Lahore.? Before he reached Anandpur however 
he was opposed by one of the hill RAj&s who aided by forces sent by 
the Gurti completely defeated him. 


But in 1700 disputes arose about fuel and grass and Raéjés Bhim 
Chand and Alam Chand with the help of the Rajds of Bil&spur and 
N&lagarh attacked the Sikhs in the forest, only to be completely routed. 
Bhim Chand then convened a council of the RAjas3 of Sirmtiz, Kangra, 
Daraul, Paranli, Dadw4l, Srinagar (Garhw&l) and other states, be- 
sides those mentioned ahove and they attacked Anandpur with 20,N0u 
men, but failed to take it by siege and were dispersed But obtaining 
promise of a reinforcement of 2000 men from the Mughal governor 
of Sirhind they treacherously attacked him again, only to meet with 
a sacond reverse, and yet they were able tv compel Ajit Sinch to evacu- 
ate Kfratpur. The history of this episode is obscure. The Guri was 
apparently on friendly terms with the R4j of Basauli and in 1701 
he concluded peace with Bhfm Chand once more, though he had been 


the leader of the confederacy against him. Soon aSter the Gur visited 
RawAlear in Mandi. 


Gurd Govind Singh is said to have come up into the hills from Bilds- 
pur atthe end of the 17th century and went as far as Sult&npur in Kuli 
There the R4j& asked him to perform a miracle whereupon the Guri 


1 Khazén Singh, pp. 167-9. 


* Simla Hill States Gazetteer, Biléspur, p &. The-year of this victory ts not stated 
bat it appears to have been won late in Bhfm Chand’s reign. 1665-92 AT. B Gurbakbsh 
Singh points ont thet it must have occurred hefore S. 1755 at any rate, pas in that vear 
Guré Gobind Singh wrote an acconnt of all these engagements The elephant came from 
Dacca. Unfortunately neither this letter nor the one that followed a few months later is 
dated, but they were certainly sent after 1748 8. which in the date of the first letter, 
written while pence still prevailed, thongh war material was being collected. So the 
hostilities must have commenced between 1748 and 1755 S., more probably nearer the form-r 
date, sav about 1749 8. or 1692 A. Guré Gobind Singh’s letter to the ancestors of 
the Philkidn chiefs, now preserved at Patidla, is dated 1753 S. It invitea them to aid 
him with their horeemen, This appears to have been the Inst engagement of Gari Gobind 
Singh with the hill Riiés, ard an account of it is given in the introduction to his Bachitra 
Ndtak, completed in 1755 8. The ates of these engagements thercfore fall between 1748 
and 1765 S. 

3 Khazén Singh, p. 169, 


* Khazén Singh say. Raja htm Chand of Pildspur, bnt a few Ines before he writes 
Gs ifancther Bhim Chand were meant avd jn tis he is correet for Bhifm Chand of Bildepur 
had abdicated in 1692: Simla Hili States Gazrtleer. Lildapur, p 6. : 
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look hold of his own beard and drew it out to a great length, but the 
Kja in his turn breathed out a fame which consumed t'e Gurt’s 
beard and also had lim imprisoned in an iron cage. ‘The Gurd then 
cause biuself to be carried through the air, caga and ail to Mandi, 
where the reigning chief—Raja Sidh Sain, A.D. (684-1727 —received 
him with honour and treated him hospitably.2 Govind Singh’s journey 
into the hilis seeins to have been with the abject of seeking assis‘ance 
from the hill chiefs against the Muhamnmadis {Ie reuained some tine 
at Mandi and the Rajé bee me his disciple. On his departure he told 
the Raja to ask anything he might desire and it would be granted. ‘The 
Raja& expressed a wish that bis eapital might never fall into the hands 
of an enemy, and this promise was given in the following cryptic coup- 
let still current in Mandi: - 

Mandi ko jah litenge, 

Asméni gole ehhitenge.” 

“When \fandi is plundered 

ITeavenly shots will be fired.’? 


Vigne who visited Mandi in 1339 says that down to that time the 
Sikhs had never entered the capital though the State had long heen 
tributary to them —indecd from 1809—and for some superstitious notions 
eonnected with the above prophecy no servant of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
had ever been sent to Mandi. ‘Uhe recciver of the revenue on behalf of 
the Sikhs was quartered outside the town anl the Mahéraja’s officer 
in attendance on Vigne did nol enter it. 


By sume the promise is suid to have been made by Banda, the 
follower of Gurd Govind, but there is no evidence to prove thathe ever 
visited Mandi. 

Mundi continued to eajoy immunity from Sikh intrusion till 
1840 when a force under General Ventura was sent into the hills under 
the orders of Nao Nihal Singh, grandson of Ranjit Singh, Mandi was 
occupied and the Raj& taken by treachery aud sent as a prisoner to 
Amritsar, where he was confined for sone time in the fort of Govind- 
garh. In the following spring, soon after the accession of Mahérdja 
Sher Singh in January 1841, the Raja was released and allowed to 
return to his capital. General Ventura when returning to Lahore at the 
close of his expedition took with him the trophies of 200 hill forts— 
chi-fly in Mandi and Kulu-—including those of Kamldgarh, the famous 
Mandi stronghold which till then was a virgin fortress.® 


The Sirmr Gazetteer (p. 15)-which is silent regarding the events 
of 17u0-01 says that Kfrat Parkash, Raja of that State from 1754- 
70. turned his arms against the Sikhs, taking Nardingarh, Morni, 


1 Vigne’s Trarels, Vol. I, pp, 99-100, 

9 The Rajds of the Punjas, pp. 680-86. 
3 Mandi Gazett:er, p. 9. 

4 Vigne’s Travels, p. 100. 

* Mandi Gazettear,, p. 11, 

‘Khen n-ingh, pp. 176-8, 
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Pinjaur and other tracts (from them apparently). He then entered i 
an alliance with Raj&4 Amar Singh of Patidla. ree 


According to the Biléspur chronicles MahAn Chand, R&ji of that 
State, 1778-1824 A. D., waged war with the Réjas of Né&lagarh and 
Kéngra and the Sodhis of Anandpur, but they do not state expressly 
that the Sodhis were in alliance with those states.! 


An account of the latter Sikh incursions into the hills will be 
found in Barnes’ Kéngra Settbement Report, §§ 56-82, and one of their 
rule in Kulu in Sir James Lyall’s Kangra Settlement Report, §§ 82-5, 
No attempt was apparently made to proselytise the hill people and 
to this day a Rdjput is very rarely a Sikh. Nevertheless there were a 
few Sikh shrines in the hills at P&onta, in Sirmur, and at Haripur in 
Mahlog is a gurdwdra, the see (gaddz) of a sect of gurtis widely reverenced 
by Sikhs and Hindus in the lower hills and adjacent plains. This see 
was founded by Jawahir Singh,? who appears to have been the great- 
grandson of Ganga, founder of the Ganaussinfs (Volume II, p. 278). 


Elsewhere in the hills hardly « trace of Sikhism exists, In 
K4nera Nanak’s teachings resulted in the foundation of a shrine near 
Réniwél, but it differs little if at all from any other shrine in Kéngra. 
It is called B&wé Fathu’s shrine. 


Three hundred years ago a Brahmau of the Bhari s/é9a in Réwal- 
indi asked Bedi Bawa Parjapati fora charm, av his children had all 
died and vowed to give his first-born to him. The Brahman had five 
sons, but failed to keep his word, so two of them died. Thereupon he 
brought one of his sons, Fathu, to the Bedi, who kept him with him. 
So Baw4 Fathu became a sédhu and people began to pay him visits. 
The Brahmans of the shrine are descendants of Bawa Parjapati, a 
bhagat of Guri N&nak The fair is held on Ist Buisdkh. 


™n Chamba Sikhism never obtained a footing. 


The first mention of the Sikhs in connection with Chamba is in the 
reign of R4j Singh (A.D. 1764-94), when that Raja obtained the help 
of the Rémgarhia Sardars against Jammu and Basobli in 1774-5. In 
the following year the state became tributary to Jai Singh Kanhiya and 
paid Rs. 4001 of tribate.’ This probably sontinued to be the case till 
1785-6 when Jai Singh having been defeated in the plains was compelled 
to retire from the hills—the suzerainty of the hill states of the Kangra 
group passing into the hands of Sansér Chand of KAngra.* Chamba 
came under Ranjit Singh’s control in 1809, but was only once visited 
by a Sikh army in 1844.5 ~ 


Basohli was under the Sikhs in 1783 when Forster passed cheng 
it. They had probably been oalled in in the previous year on account o 
the invasion of Raj Singh of Chamba in 1782, referred to by Forster. 


2 Simla Hill States @asecseer, Bildspur, p. 7. 
* 1b., Mahlog, p. 6: ef. Biléepur, p, 12, 

* Chamba Gacetteer, p. 99 

* I6., pp. 100-101. 

¢ Ib., p. 108, 
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In the inner mountains of Bhadrawéh and Kashtwar Sikhism 
seems never to have obtained any real footing. Kashtwdr was under 
Muhammadan rulers—who were nominally at least subject to the 
Darranis in Kashmir and later to Ranjit Deo of Jammu, and finally to 
the Rajas of Chamba, to whom the suzerainty of these states was trans- 
ferred by Jammu towards the end of the !8th century. 


In the outer hills from the Sutlej to the Jhelum Sikh influence 
began to be felt soon after the middle of the 18th century. In their 
conflicts with one another the hill chicftains often called in to their 
help one ur another of the Sikh leaders, and the latter tuok advantage 
of the opportunity thus given them to establish their power in the 
hills. The first of these to acquire supremacy in the hills to the vast of 
the Ravi was Jassa Singh of the Ramgarhia sntst who had probably 
in the first instance been called upon for help in the way described.! He 
assisted Raj Singh of Chamba in expelling the Basohli army in 
1775 and the latter state received heip from another msl, probably 
that of Jai Singh Kanhiya in 1782-8.2 In a similar manner, when a feud 
took place between Ranjit Deo of Jammu and his son Brijréj Deo in 
A.D. 1774, the former received help from the Bhangi msi and the 
latter from the Sukarchakia zsl, the Sikhs being only mercenaries and 
ready to sell their swords to the highest bidder. When they came 
they generally came to stay, and by the beginning of the 19th century 
all the states of the outer hills, except Kashtwar, had become tribu- 


tary. 


That the tenets of the Sikh faith took root to any extent in the 
hills is highly improbable, though some of the Réjas may have given a 
nominal adherence. Between Ranjit Singh and the hill chiefs no love 
was lost. They despised hin as an upstart of lower status socially than 
themselves: and possessing no claim to their homage and allegiance 
To Ranjit Singh the R4jput chiefs “ werean object of special aversion, 
for they represented the ancient aristocracy of the country, and declined 
to countenance an organization in which high caste counted for 
nothing.’”3 

Among the common people however a certain amount of veneration 
was developed for the personality of Nanak and his descendants called 
Bedis. For a long time probably the Sikhs in Chamba and possibly in 
other parta of the hills have been in the habit of transmitting a yearly 
offering in cash to one of the Sikh shrines in the plains and about 
80 years ago this usage spread almost all over the state, but more espect- 
ally in the Churah wizdrat and assumed the character of a voluntary 
cess on the Hindu community. This cess is farmed out by some Babas 
or descendants of Nanak, residing in Chamba, at the rate of 4 chaklis 
(nearly an anna) in cash and one mdni of grain (& kachcha sers) for 
each household, the cash being paid to the Babds and the grain going to 
the collector of the cess as his remuneration. 


‘Chamba Gazetteer, p. 99. 
* Porater’s Travels. 
Ranjit Singh —Rulers of India. 
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Néuak as a saint is believed to control one of the infectious fevers 
probably typhus, and the offering is ineaut as a propitixtion to ensure 
protection from the disease. This belief is probably prevalent in other 
perts of the hills also. 


{n the Simla Hills an Udési ascetic has become a Hindu god under 
the name of the Dughli deofa, whose temple is on a peak of the Darla 
dhdr, a smaller range running from south-east to north-west throuch 
the centre of the State, parallel with the Bari dAdv. A fair is held on 
the Ist Asauj. Dughli isthe name of the place. The temple was 
erected over the tomb of an Udasi fugir of noted piety. It is a resort 
of Udasts, and the local people have converted the oriyinal saint into 
a god. 


Gurd Govind Singh.—We now come to that great historic figure, 
the 10th and last Gurd of the Sikhs. Surrounded during his child- 
hood by Hindu influences, Govind R4&i suceceded to his office under 
every temptation to remain within the pale of orthodox Hinduism, and 
indeed one tradition asserts that his first act was ta ascend to the temple 
of Naindé Devi which stands on a precipitous hill overlooking the Sutlej. 
Here the Brahmans called on him to sacrifice one of his four sons to 
the goddess, but their mothers refused to surrender them for this object, 
and finally five Sikhs offered their heads. One of them was dulv 
offered to the goddess, who promised a world-wide fame for tha Gard’s 
ereed. Mythical as the story undoubtedly is, it does not do more than 
show that Govind Rai was in no way hostile to Hinduism st his acces- 
sion. But itis not accepted as even metaphorically true by more 
advanced Sikh opinion. ‘The cult of Devi is no doubt often alluded tc 
in the Sikh writings and histories. Thus Gurd Angad’s father had been 
a devotee of Jawilamukhi, but the Gurd himsel! was not. His successor 
Amar Das had been a Vaishnava, but he was a firm adherent of Nanak’s 
teaching. Nevertheless we hear of no explicit condemnation of the cult 
of Devi until the time of Guri Govind Singh whose ideas were upposed 
by the priests, ‘They proposed the performance of a great homa rite for 
the propitiation of Durga, so that she might appear and bless the 
new Khalsa sect, and they also preached the power of the goddess, 
persuading the Sikhs to make offerings and sacrifices to her in order 
to obtain invincibility. The Gurd assented to the proposal in order 
ta prove the hollowness of this cult of Devi and a peak close to 
Naiué Devi was chosen for the rite. The recitation of hymns began 1n 
1697 and was kept up fora whole year, the chief pandet constantly 
prophesying her advent and finally declaring that she would require the 
sacrifice of some holy person, hinting at the Gurd’s eldest son. But the 
Gurti suggested that the pandit’s superior sanctity qualified him as the 
victim. ‘I'his suggestion led the pandit to depart, never to return, and 
his companions followed suit. The Gurd cast all the accumulated gh¢ 
&c, into the great fire pit and declared that the sword he held in his 
hand was the Devi’s symbol. She did not appear. Then the Gura 
feasted Brahmans, bat expounded to them the brotherhood of man. 


* Simla Hut states Gazetteer, Béghal, p.6. The place-name Dughli is clearly derived 
frow the deofa whose own name would seem to mean thin or ‘ emaciated,’ 
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Soon after the Gurd however began to lead a life of seclusion and tho 
masses believed that his mind had suffered by the appearance of the 
Devi or some such cause.! 


The account current in the hills of this event is characteriatically 
different and illustrates the confliet between the teaching of the Sikh 
Gurds and the orthodox cult of Devf. The story goes that Gurd 
Govind before embarking on his campaign against the Turks sought the 
aid of Naina Devi. He brought with him a Brahman of Benfres and 
for months kept up the homa. At last the Devi appeared and the Gurii, 
awe-stricken, presented his sword which she touched and disappeared. 
The Brah van, however, declared that the stigma or defect in the rite 
caused by the Gurd’s display of fear could only be removed by the eacrifice 
of one of hissons. To this he agreed, but the mothers of his four sons 
objected. So one of his followers was sacrificed, the goddess re-appeared 
and promised prosperity to bis sect.? 


Guri Govind Singh was, however, bitterly opposed to Isl4m. The 
execution of his father called for retribution, and the Gurd early 
instituted the paiuZ or rite of initiation whereby a chosen few* were 
admitted into a sacred brotherhood, called the Kh4lsa or ‘ pure’? com- 
monwealth of the Sikh votaries. To emphasize the change thereby 
effected in the initiates’ being the Gurd altered his cognomen, what- 
ever it might formerly have been, into Sirol. he himself assuming the 
style of Govind Singh instead of Govind Rai. 


4s the outward and visible sign of this initiation the Sikh was 
enjoined to wear the 5 K ’s— 


the kes or lone haiz 5 
the £ack4 or short drawers ending ebove the knee ; 
the ara or iron bangle ; 


the kripda or small knife with an iron, handle round which 
the es is rolled and fastened to the head *: (some authorities 
give instead the Ahaada or ateel knife)” ; 


and the Aunghd or comb. 


1 KEazén Singh, pp. 170-73 

* Simia Hill States Gasettcer, Biléspur, pp 18-14. 

8 According to some writers the Guri initiated five Sikhs only by the pahul. Ech 
was styled Bhaf, to denote that ho was spiritually a brother of his follows. These appear 
to be the five alluded to below. Their names were Sahib Singh, Déya Singh, Himmat 
Singh, Dharin Singh and Mohka:n Singh. 

* Lit. ‘lion.’ Singh had long been an affix of names ainong the military dlasses of 
India, though not, I think, conflned to Kshatriyas (Temple, Proper Names of Punjabis, 
p. 14). 

* A precively similar change of suffix is nsusl (¢) among fagfre—n entering a religi- 
pus order, and (1) among heirs to the crown—on ascending the throne. 

* Macauliffe in Cale, Rev, 1881, p. 162. 

7 The error is duo upparently to the fact that the pakuwl of Gori Govind Sjnzh was 
called the khanda pahul or initiation of the dagger, whereas Bands initiated by the charan 
pahul, whereat tho initiate drinks water in which the Guri’s foot (charan) has been wash- 
ed : Khazén Singh, p. 219, The Sikh was always to goarmed. Malcolm says an initiste 
was presented with 5 weapons, a eword, fire-lock, bow and arrow, and a pike: Sketeh, 
“te Astatic Researches, XI, p. 285, Cunningham, p. 79. 
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_ In accord with, and in amplification of, these signs the Sikh 
initiate Was enjoined, as one under a vow, not to cut his hair or beard, ! 
or indeed to shave any part of his person. ? , 


1 Tn Sikhiem the number 5 has always bad a mystical significance Gaurd Govind Sj 
deputed 5 chosen Sikhs to Banda’s army, and bestowed on him & arrows to eroteot him an 
extremity: 7b., p. 157. 


. Macauliffe, in Cale. Rev., 1881, p. 162. 


Rut the pahwul was the cesentin) rite. It is diffcult to say why it has ever been 
described as a form of baptism. The initiate, after bathing and donning clean clothes site 
in the midst of an assembly generally summoned for the purpose, some sugar is mixed 
with water in an iron basin and five Sikhs in turn stir it with a double-edged daggor chanting 
certain verses of the Granth, After this some of the solution is sprinked over the hair and 
body of the jnitiate and some of it is given him to drink. The rah# or rules of Sikh conduct 
are aleo explained to him, The solution is called amrit, and amvpit chhaknd, ‘ drinking 
nectar,’ is thus another name for Sikh ‘haptism.” The amit is supposed to confer 
immortality on this new son of Govind Singh, to make him a Singh ‘lion) and a true 
Kehatriya. Finally kardh prashdd (halwd, aweetmeats) is Cistributed among those 
present: Narang, p. 81, ef. p.78. At-initiation the Sikb also becomesa son of Mété 
Shib Davi. tha childless wife of Guré Govind Singh, who asked for issue and was told 
she would become the mother of the whele Khélea: Kbazdéu Singh, p, 166. Women 
are also initiated by the khandd pahul and Khazéu Singh says that Mughal and Sayyid 
women were so initivted in 1750. They were taken in marringe by the Singhs: p 249. 
On the other hand Macauliffe says that Gurd Govind Singh appears to have left no 
instructions regarding the forms of prayer for women or their initiation in the new 
religion. Nevertheless they offered him homage ‘n his wanderings, ministered to his 
necessities and received salvation from him as he reward of their attentions, Childless 
women who visited him miraculously received the gift of children. Mothers, he iadicated, 
could expiate the dread crime of (female) infanticide by simply bathing in full costume in 
a sacredtank,. Wemensre sid tohive fonght in his battles and to have been wounded 
cn behalf of the Khélsa;and it is recorded that the saintly and childless M4f Bbégo, 
attired in the Sikh kachh anda pecha or turban, and armed with a ponderous javelia, 
commanded a body of the ten faithful Sikhs with whom she watched over the Gord in his 
nightly slumbers : Calc, Ret., 1881; p. 75. 


Pandit Sheo Nardin, R.B., gives an interesting bistory of the rite of initiation ‘n his 
paper cn Pahul (Sikh baptism) in Journal of the Punjat Historical Society, IV, pp. 
62-7. Deriving the term from paw, ‘foot’ and hal, ‘shaken’ or ‘stirred,’ he ascribes its 
origin to Guri N4unk. In its inception the rite consisted of washing a toe of the Guri 
in a basin of water which was then drunk by the initiate who had had to spend some time 
ag a novice in the service of the Gurd of hie order and attain a cerfain degree of self- 
abvegation. Bhéi Kéhan Singh states that the initiate also drank water touched by the 
foot of other devont Sikhs, whatever their original castes, so that oll pride of caste was 
destroyed. In the time of Gurd Arjan the water was not touched by the Guri’s too, but 
simply placed under the manja or masnad of the Guré. But Guré Govind Singh greatly 
elaborated the rite and changed its significance. 


At the kKhanda pahul, instituted by him, an ¢rom vessel is filled with water and sugar, 
wafers ate mixed init. Instead of being placed below the masnad it is sct in front of it. 
The presence of the Granth Sdhtb is indispensable, together with a reader (granths) 
and five initiated Sikhs, of pure and unblemished character, called pidrde, (The Grawth 
now-a-days represents the Gur and the five pidvas the original five companions.) The 
novice constantly mutters the Wdh Gurd, standing throughout the rite. The granthi 
and the tive ministers then announce to the tongregation that a candidate desires to 
enter the fold of Sikhism and op its tacitly assenting tne granthé exclaims: Sat Gur 
de-dgaya, ‘the true Guri has assented’ Then prayers are offered. the Guri’s spir- 
{ual presence invoked and the novice blessei by the ministera who assume the hirdedn 
or eoldierly pose. One of them holds fhe vessel with both hands, another fills it with 
water, o third pute in sugar, a fourth draws a sword and sits opposite the holder of the 
vessel, and the fifth, the leading minister, thrusts 6 two-edged dagger into the 
water sndecire th sugar unceasingly, while he recites the Japit, Jap Sdhtb, Chanpdt 
and Swayyds from the Granth. He then passes the dagger to his colleagues who repeat 
the rite. On its return to him he olso repeats the rite, hut recites the Anand. Then all 
five etand up and offer a prayer. The initiation begins with an invocation by the leading 
minister, after which the granfthé again asks the congregation to assent and repeats the 
Phrase Sat Guru de-dgayd. Then the five ministers approach the candidate who repeats 
the miil-mantra (root text), the firat stanza of the: apjt, five times, Justructed in the 
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He also wore blue clothes, a colour abhorrent to the Hindu, * 
fhoveh anciently worn by Balrama? himself. He also avoided the use 
of tobacco. 


Lastly, the Gurd enjoined ablution of the head, arms and thighs 
(panjnantsh, or panj whndénd, t.e., washing of 5). 


The first initiates of the Guri were 5 men of various different 
castes and hailing from distant parts of India, They werea barber of 
Southern [ndia, a Khatri of the Punjab, a Kahér of J agnanath, a J&t 
of Hastfnapar (Delhi), a Chhipa of Dwarka in Guzerdt, just, one may 
say, the very olasses among which Sikhism has had its fewest 
converts. ® 


The Guri also denounced 6 bodies of men, vez. (s) the Mina- 
Dhirmallia sectaries, (27) the Ram Raids, (#2) the masandias,‘ (iv) the 
kurimdrs, or those who destroyed girl infants,’ and (v, the bhaddants, 
who shaved their children’s heads. The Gurd also denounced certain 
practices, viz. the use of the jaxeo, the karma or belief in metempsy- 


essentials of the Sikh creed he bows before the Granth and sits in a aoldierly postare. 
Five handfule of amrit are placed in his bands and he repeats the Wdéh Guri ka khdilsa 
ete, overeach. He then sanctifies his sight by gazing at the principal winister who 
sprinkles the mixture five times over hisface, Then the rest of itis given him to drink, 
and if more than ono novice be initiated at the same time the cup is passed from mouth to 


mouth to obliterate all caste scruples. 


The addition of sugar to the water is accounted for by the following episode :— 
Guri Govind Singh intended to use pure water in the rite, but M4ta Sahib Dewén brought 
patashas and mixed them with it, The Guri remarked that he had meant to use water 
stirred by a sword, bat the Wéh Gurd intended otherwise. The sweetness added signified 
that although a Sikh should bea soldier yet he should enjoy peace at home, with God, 
his Guez and the world and that he is only to fight defensively. Tradition adds that once 
the Gur spilt some of the amr it and the birds drank it and began to quarrél. The Mété 
Séhib to avert this omen persuaded the Guri to mix patdshas in the water. . Women also 
receive the pahul, but in their case a single-edged dagser ia used, though it is said that 
efforts are being made to review tle ancient practice which used’ a two-edged one in their 
initiation also. 


The whole history of the rite, its origin and development, show how fundamentally 
it differa from the ritual significance of baptism. A similar custom will be noticed among 


the Baloch. 


1 But Muhammadans often prefer blue to any other colour for clothes. No Sikh will or 
should wear clothes dyed kasumbha, or saffron, the favourite colour of Hindu dovotees, 
Govind Singh escaped disguised in blue clothing when he escaped from the battle of Cham- 
kaur, personating a priest of Uch, 

? Cunningham (p. 79) following 8héi Gurdés Bhalla says ‘ Krishna’ bat Balrdm is 
alluded to, set gis . 

* The list was clearly an appeal to the non-existent sontiment of nationality, 

27 rd Govind Singh’s hostility to the musa ndias are quite obscure, 
Millan has oe aan many of this tribe (sic), aud described them as ‘ a sect who 
call themselves Gurds or priests, and endeavour to introduce heterodox doctrines’ : Sketch 
in As, Res, XI, p. 286 They opposed himin his propagonda of the sword, rebelled, 
established their own sects, and wore tho sangatias referred to in his letters, 


Other Guris retained their masands aud at Ghurdai in the Sébibgarh tahsil of 
Patidla the Marwéba Sarin Kbatris are still masands of Gurd Rém Réi in Debra Din. 
They are descendants of Bhéi Béli of Gondwal in Amtitsar who was appointed by 
Gurd Amr Dés and whose shrine is at Dédan in Ludhiina. They now serve the gurdwdrd 
in Debra Diin and also the darbdérs of MAté Réjkeur at Mani Maéjra and Bgba 
Gurditta at Kiratpur : Phulkian States Gazetteer, 1904, p. 95, : a 

§ Cunningham . 78-9. For bhaddanis P. Sheo Nardin says ‘huga-smokers 
(napi-mdr) ic now substitated in the payer rite, but aloofness from either class is now 


regarded ag impracticable. 
MMMM 
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chosis, the distinction of castes (ke/nas), and division of classes. Their 
watchwords must be Arsindsh, kuludsh, dharmnish, armndsh, ‘ For- 
sake occupation and family, ritual and ceremonies,’ ! 


The (transition from thencracy to monarchy.—Gurd Govind Singh 
perished or disappeared in 1708,a year after Aurangzeb had died in 
1707. He was succeeded as military leader, but not ae Gurt, of the 
Sikhs by Banda, the ‘Slave’ of the departed Gurd once a Bairéoi 
devotee but converted to the Sikh faith by the Gurt’s supernatural 
powers. But Banda was nothing more than a devoted, almost fanatical, 
military commander and under lis leadership the political development 
of the Sikhs ceased. Banda’s religious doctrines indeed showed 
Hinduizing tendencies? His rule was, however, too short to be an 
enduring influence in Sikhism, for in 1716 he was captured by Abdul 
Samad Khan, governor of Kashmir and the Punjab, and put to death at 
Delhi. 


The Bandai S7zhs.-The régime tounded by Govind Singh was 
however destined, even betore its birth, to be profoundly affecte! by 
separatism and even schism. The principal exponent of a more violent 
policy than the Gurd’s was the famous Banda The death of Aurang- 
zeb in 1707 was followed by dissensions among his sons. (Jovind Singh 
found a protector or at east a sympathiser in the emperor Bahadur Shah, 
but he was not able or willing to restrain the activities of Banda. ‘This 
man hada curious history. By birth a Rajpdét? of Rajauri in Kashmir he 
had changed his name of Lachhman Bala to Nardin Das at the shrine of 
Ram Thamman near Kast: and became a Bairagf in 1686. But in 1691] 
he became a Jogi and an adept in occult science t with the name of Madho 
Dés. Meeting the Gur, probably at Nader, * he was given the title of 
Bahadur, with that of Banda which he had earned by his submission to 
the Gurd, together with five arrows and other weapons. But he was 
not initiated with the paku/ * and while imparting to him nis spiritual 
power the Gurt enjoined on him five rules according to which he was 
to remain strictly celibate and truthful, not to start a new sect or use & 
cushion in 4 Sikh temple, or allow himself to be styled Gurd, but live in 
peace with the Singhs. 


Banda proceeded to wage open and relentless war on all Mnham- 
dans and he was joined bythe Singhs. He exacted vengeance for 

1 According to Cunningham, p. 74. 

2 Ib., pp. 94-5, 

3 Another account makes Banda alvo a Punjab Khatri of the Sialkot Nistrict-~perhaps of 
the Kaptir section. The verses quoted at the end of this section also make him a Khatri of 
the Sodhi clan. He was married ina Mchra or Marwaha family, The former would 
make him a Kapir ora Khanna and tho latter a Sodhi according to the endogamous laws 
prevailing in the Punjab. See note on p. 722. 

4 He possessed a volume called the Sidh Antnia, compiled by a disciple of Gorakh- 
néth : Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion under Banda iv Calc. Rev,, 1881, p. 165. 

* This is very uncertain, as indeed is the whole question of Banda’s relations with 
Govind Singh: see Khazén Singh, pp. 198-200, There seems sowe revson to believe that 
he had been active before the death of Govind Singh and possibly it was that duri’s 
death which caused the leaderleas Sikhs to flock to his standard. 

6 Other authorities say he «nag go initiated, 
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the exocation of Guri Tego Bahédur and for the treachery of 

of Damla. Moreover he reduced Sédhaura in spite of 1s dee 
the Gurd,' and some four months hefore his death he destroyed Sirhind 
with merciless slaughter. ‘To its province he appointed a eavernor and a 
diwdn, organised ita administration and the collection of its revenue, 


This victory made many join the Khalsa, but it was not ‘o 
at least by Banda himself. One of his first acts was to aed 
Ram k dias of Pael,? and then after exacting contributions from Méler 
Kotla and Raikot he retreated to Mukhlasgarh in the hills, renamed it 
Lobgarh and provided it with im-nense stores, but he himself retired 
into thy Joharsar hills for religious meditation Meanwhile the Sikha 
met with defeats at ‘lirauri and Kharar,* but were joined by Banda at 
Burail and a vietory there enabled them to regain Sirhind, which they 
had lost. But he failed to take Jalalabad by sieve and after defeats at 
Ladwa and Shal:ibad in 1709, Sirhind was re-occupied by the Muham- 
madans anc the Sikhs retired to the hills. Banda bad apparently again 
retired to Lohgarh whence he emerged for another advance on Sirhind 
and regained all the country lost by the Sikhs.® But again his triumph 
wos short lived for he met with a crushing reverse at Saharanpur- 
Buria at the hands of prince Rafi-us-ehan and was driven back to Lohe 
garh, Thence lic escaped in disguise, fleeing into the hills® and getting 
possession of Sirhind again, but only fora short time as in 1711 the 
emperor’s appearance in person made him seek refuge in the hills once 
more. At Pathdnkot be had a successful encounter with the Mughals, 
killing Shams Khan, a foujdér, and Bazid Khan. The emperor issued 
an edict that all Hindus should shave off their beards and that all Sinchs 
should be indiscriminately massacred, a step which led to the slaughter 


ot tnousands of Hindus on suspicion. ? 


Bahddur Shéh’s death in 1712 led to the usual ‘strife amongst his 
sons for suvereignty and Banda took full advantage of it to occupy Sir- 
hind again and compel the R4jas of Sirmér, NAlagarh and Bildspur 
to submit formally to his allegiance. He reduced the Muhammadan 
jdairndére of Ripar, Bassi, Kiri and Bahlolpur to a similar position, 
and in 1714 was strong enough to hold a regal darbdr at Amritsar, 
ot which he appeared in royal dress with an aigrette on his head.@ His 


1 Khazdn Singh, op. cit., p. 208, 

276, p, 210, Péel is now in Patidla ; Phulkifdu States Gazetteer. 1904, p. 200. 

8 Lohgarh, the Sikh name for Mukblispur, stood on a steep hill a few miles frum Sée 
Aaura Irddat Khén calis it Duber. Its site ie now only marked by a mound on a hill 
encompassed by two mountain streams: G.C, Naraug, p. 110. It must not he con- 
founded with the ‘ort in Gurdéspur, also styled by some I-ohgarh, #5.,p. 11% But the 
precise site of this latter Lohg rh is also in dispute. It is identified with Gurdiapur itself 
and with a village still called Lohgarh near !'{nanagar, but ite gite ia probably a mound in 
Bathwals, a village one mile north of Gurddspur: Gurdispur Vazetteer, 1914, p. 18, 

arar, and then observes that the third 


* Khazén Sing). says Tiravri, Sirhind and Kh t 
auri in the province of Sirhind, 


battle took place at Burail. He probably means Tir 


6 Ib., pp. 211-13, 
* The Raja of Sirmir was charged with having allowed him to pass through his torri+ 


tory and was sent a state prisoner to Delhi: tb, p. 214. 


7 26., p. 315. 
® 1b. p. 216, 
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next step way to take Gurddspur, Pathankot and Batéla, which last 
named town he gave up to indiscriminate pillage and massacre, beginning 
with its wealthiest quarter, the muialla of the Qazis. These events 
were followed by the reluctant submission of the Kangra chiefs. 


In 1718 Farrukhsidr’s reign began and he promptly att«cked the 
Sikhs on two sides, calling in a large army from Kashmfr and sending 
picked forces from the east against them at the same time. The Sikhs 
rallied at Sirhind, but were compelled to fall back on Lohgarh which 
was besieged, until Banda sallied forth from his hill fastnesses and drove 
back the imperialists, thus bringing the country between Lahore and 
the Jumna under Sikh control. Farrukhsiar next tried to use the in- 
fluence of Gurd Govind Singh’s widow against Banda, who was excom- 
municated on eight counts in that he had married, started a new creed, 
substituted a charan pahul for the Sikh klanda pahul, invented the war- 
ery of fateh daras (victory of faith), in lien of the Sikh war-crv, at- 
tired himeelf in royal robez, styled himself the 1Tth Guri and claimed 
to rule the Sikhs, his followers being called Banddi instead of the 
Singhs of the Guri.! Banda’s answer to these charges was significant. 
He said he was merely a Bairdgi fagir and not the follower of Govind 
Singh : yet that he was merely carrying out his orders for the campaign 
of vengeance and the protection of the Khalsa. 


This edict led to the disruption of the Sikhs, the true or Tat Khalsa 
holding Amritsar, while Banda went to Gurdaspur. His power lay chief- 
ly along the Jammu border as far as Attock, but be had adherents also 
in Ambala whose faujddér they defeated. But all his efforts ata 
reconciliation with the Tat Khalsa failed and in 1711 he was captured at 
the siege of Gurdéspur. He is generally said to have been put to death 
with great cruelty at Dehli, but another tradition is that by a mental pro- 
cess he survived his tortures and resuscitated himself. Refusing the 
offer of some Sinchs to place themselves under his leadership he retired to 
Bhabbar on the Chenab in the Ridsi pargana of Jammu where he died 
in 1741, leaving a son whose descendants still hold charge of his shrine. ? 


Banda’s relations to the Tat Khalsa are not very clear.? Tt certain- 
ly fought against him at his siege of Lahore, but generally refused to do 
so. It had made terms with the Mughai governors, but was certainly 
reluctant to join them in repressing Banda. The Imperialist attitude to 
the Sikhs indeed changed as coon as Banda had been captured, and the 
Singhs retaliated. In 1725 they proclaimed their intention of holding the 
Diwali fair at Amritsar, but the Band4{ Sikhs, stii] more numerous than 
the Singhs, dispnted the claim. “It was settled by lot and most of the 


ae According to Macauliffe (Calc. Rev., 1881, p. 159) he prescribed garments dyed 
with safflower and red turbans in lieu of the blue clothes of the Sikhs. 


* The followers of Banda Bairéef are said to still form a sect in the south-west of the 


Punjab under the name of the Banda-panthi: Maclagan, § 107, Cunningham also 
mentions them: Hist., p. 378, 


s According to Macauliffe Banda’s hostility to the Sikhs became acute in. his later 
years and he openly proclaimei his purpose to establish himself as Guré and offer 
becatombe of Sikh opponents to Kali, ‘ Such sacrifices, initiated and sanctioned by Govind, 
Banda declared necessary for the success of a new religion ; avd his would succeed, when 


he had filled with human blood the khapar or sacred cup of the malevolent deity’: 
Cate. Reo. 1881, p, 159, Khapar mskull. 


1791 S. 
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Bandai Sikhs went over to the Tat Khalsa, being initiated by the Ahanda 
pahul. Confused, desultory fighting ensued with the Imperialists, but in 
1781 a Sikb force surprised their main body at Bhilow4l, 20 miles from 
Lahore, and then Farrukhsidr weakly offered them a séyér of Rs. 100,000, 
with the title of Nawab to cease their depredations. This latter 
offer the Sikh leaders one and all rejected, but Kaptr Singh of Faizulla- 
pur, then working a hand-pankha, was decked in the imperial robe, and 
proclaimed Nawab. Whatever the truth of this story may be, Kapur 
Singh became a notable figure among the Sikhs. He had succeeded his 
father as leader of the Singhs who subsequently formed the Faizulla- 
puria mzsi in 1915, and in various battles received no less than 43 wounds. 
1t wes considered a great honour to be initiated by him and among 
mapy others Ala Singh, R&jé of Patidla, and many of his relations 
received the pahul at his hands.1_ He paved the way for the Khélsa’s 
rise to power and its transformation into a monarchy.? He appears 
to have designated Jassa Singh Ahbliw4lia as hia successor in the leader- 
ship of the KhAlsa. 

The Singhs or their leaders however certainly accepted the Dipélpur, 
Kanganwal and Jhabal parganas in jdgir and abandoning plunder 
contrived to subsist on its income, But as their numbers increased 
they divided in 1734 into two dals or armies, one called the Budhé or 
veteran, the other the Taru or young.’ The latter had tive zatthas, 
companies or groups, o#z. the Shahids, Amritsarias (headed by Khatris 
of Amritsar), the Dallewalias (headed by Khatrfs of Dallewdla) that of 
B&ba Kahn Singh,‘ and the Ramdasids (headed by Ramdé4sis or Mazhabi 
Singhs) These dals fought in unison, especially in the submuntane tracts 
along the Jammu border, and the division had no religious significance. 


The events of the next few years can only be very briefly touched 
upon. Itis however necessary to hark back first for a moment to 
Banda’s relations with the RAjpét chiefs of the KA&ngra hills and the 
adjoining tracts in the north-west ‘corner of the Punjab plains. As 
already described the Kangra chiefs had reluctantly submitted to him in 
1714, and he had undoubtedly found allies in the hills whence he de- 
scended in that year to fall upon the country round Batélaand Kalénaur, 


. and whither he fled when imperial troops were sent against him, In 


1705-6'8, 


1716 however he again emerged from his strongholds, falling upon the 
two towns just mentioned and sacking them with much slaughter of the 
Muhammadans, including the famous family of Shaikh-ul-Ahmad. But 
some of the hill Raj&s sided with the Mughal governors, for Abdul Samad 
Daler-jang, governor of Lahore, set out in pursuit of him assisted not 
only by the Adkims of Eminabéd, Pasrir, Patti and K4lanaur but also 
by R4j&4 Bhim Singh of Katoch and Dhriva Deva of Jasrota.5 — 
But Nadir Shah’s invasion in 1738-9 appea:s to have led indirect- 
én Si #, p. 277 £. 
7. Serr wae a seeeant of Kunde Singh ia given which totally negatives 
the idea that he ever worked a pankha. eae Ae . 
3Q. C. Nerang calls it the Tardna dal, p. 126. Neither form is given in Maya Singh’s 


Panjabi Diety. : : 
M Its lendsre were Dhillon Jéts and an Abliwdlia: #b., p. 237. The Dallewélia of the 
Taru dal appear to be quite distinct from the Dallewélia mist. ; 


® Fh... 239. 


1806 8. 


1818S. 


A.D. 1757.8. 
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ly to a general combination between the Mughal governors and the Hill 
RaAjds to put down the Sikhs, although they had fiercely asuailed the 
invader on his retreat. The Sikhs had seized the opportunity allowed 
them by the confusion created by the invasion to plunder Muhammadanp 
villages and Nawdb Kapdr Singh had refused to join Nawab Zakaria 
Kh4n, governor of Lahore, in resisting them. A demand for restitution 
of half the booty wrested from Nédir Sh&h was rejected by the Sikhs and 
this exposed them to the enmity of Hindus as well as Muhammadane 
After Ahmad Sh4h’s invasion of 1748 a proclamation issued for their 
extermination. Abut 15,90” Sikhs had collected in the dense junele 
of K4hniwan which Lakhpat Réi, Khatri, chief minister to the 
governor at Lahore, invested. His blockade lasted three months and 
when the Sikhs had exhausted their ammunition they tried to cut their 
way ot towards the hills through Pathankot, only to find the passes 
all blocked by the Hill Rajas under orders from the governor of Lahore. ! 
Finally they broke through towards the south and directed their course 
towards the Malwa. This fight was known as the Chhota Ghallu. 
ghara. Again in 1756 when Adina Beg, governor of Lahore, ? fled 
before Ahmad Shéh’s invasion of that year he sought protection under 
the Hill RAjés.° 

After Banda’s execution the Sikhs waged implacable war against 
the Muhammadans, but made no attempt to establish an organisec 
government. In 1748, Cunninghaw states, the da/ of the Khalsa, 
‘the army of the elect,’ was proclamied by Jassa Singh Kalél, one 
of their ablest leaders and head of the Ahldwadlia mzs/,* anda few 
years later he struck coins in the Mughal mint at Lahore with the 
legend: “Coined by the grace of the Khalsa in the country of 
Ahmad, conquered by Jassa the Kalél.”’5> In 1761 when Ahmad 
Shih retired from the Punjab after his great victry at PAnfpat, 
Jassa Singh attacked him while he was crossing the Bids and released 
about 22,000 Hindu captives, male and female. For this feat he 
was popularly known as Bandichhor or ‘the liberator.’ He also 
occupied Lahore. Brt the Sikhs had to cope with internal dissensions, 
for about this time the mahant, who was Hindal’s successor at his 
shrine in Jandidla, turned against the Singhs and tampered with 
Nanak’s biography. He had destroyed hundreds of innocent Singhs 
and now called in the aid of the Abdali whose forces in 1862 raised 
the siege of Jandidla which the Sikhs abandoned, concentrating at 

1 Gvkal Chand Narang, Traneformation of Sikhism, p. 114, citing Muhammad Qésim’s 


Ibratndma, p. 61 

* 1b. p. 244. 

* Ib., pp. 247-8 

4 Aist.,p.101. It would appear that Jassa Singh only revived tle dal, no longer 
divided, but whether he gave it a new significavce cannot be affirmed with aby certainty, 

5 Qunningham, p. 105 G. C. Nerang gives the inscription :— 

Stkka zad dar Jahdén bafasl-t- kdl, 
Mulk-ie4hmad girtft Jaesa Kaldl, 

Which would give rather a different meaning. He adds that the Sikhs uaed the old 
Mughal mint and that Jassa Singh was styled Pédeh4h by his own followers, but the 
Sikhs never regarded him as auch, nor did he claim any superiority over the Kbéles’: 
p. 147. Lepel Griffin says that ‘Aké4l, not ‘Kbélsa’ is the correct reading, but he 
points out that no such coins are extant and that the qdgis and mulldhe very possibly 
etruck a few to incite Ahmad Sbhéh’s resentment against tne Sikhs: The Rdjds of the 
Panjab, p. 461. 

* Khazén Singh, p, 252, 
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the siege of Sirhind which they would probably have taken in that 
year but for the advance of the Shah’s forces, allied to the Muhammadan 
chiefs of Maler Kotla, Baroch and other places.’ Their great defeat 
at the hands of the Abd&li near Hathir—the wada ghallu ghara or 
great defeat—followed in the same year. 


Nevertheless in 1763 the Sikhs took Sirhind, sacked and 
destroyed it. This event virtually decided the fate of the Punjab 
proper as far as the Abdalis were concerned, and the generally received 
account is that in 1762 Ald Singh of Patiala received the first title of 
Raja ever bestowed on a Sikh chieftain,? and, though no coins of his 
appear to be extant he seems to have minted rupeesin 1763 or two 
years before his death which occurred in 1765.5 The Sikh policy 
was radically changed from that time. The Phulkiaén chiefs became 
sovereigns in their own States. Tradition indeed describes how 
after their victory at Sirhind in 1763 “the Sikhs dispersed as 
soon as the battle was won, and how riding day and night, each 
horseman would throw his belt and scabbard, his articles of dress 
and accoutrement, until he was almost naked, into successive 
villages, to mark them as his.’’? This description may well have been 
true of their earlier conquests, but the old Mughal province of Sirhind 
was partitioned in a much more systematic way. 


In 1764 the Sikh chiefs assembled at Amritsar and proclaimed 
their supremacy and struck the Nénakshéhi or Govindghéhi rupee 
which bore the inscription ; — 


Deg wa Teg wa Fatih nusrat be drang, 

Yaft az Nénae Gur Govind Singh. 

“ Gurd Govind Singh received from Nanak, 
The Sword, the Bowl and Victory unfailing.‘ 


This iuscription was adhered to in the main by later Sikh chiefs, 
including Ranjit Singh, though petty chiefs occasionally inserted the 
emperor’s name.® It was also retained by Nabha, but never adopted 
by the other two Phulkian States. 


From time to time attempts were made to restore the Sikh 
theocracy, under representatives of the sacred Khatri families. For 
instauce in 1200 Séhib Singh Bedi, a descendant of Babi Nanak, 
‘pretended to religious inspiration,’ collected a large force, invested 
Tudhidna, took Maler Kotla and ‘called on George Thomas to obey 

‘ Khazén Singh, p. 255. 

a Khazén Siagh however gives a different account of the Abdalis’ ‘lease’ of Sirbiud 
Province to the Patiala chief, According to him it was offered by Ahmad Shah in 1765 
to the “athdus of Maler Kotla aod the chiefeof Rdikot, but they refused it owing to 
their fear of the Sikhs. It was accordingly farmed to Ala Singh with the title of 
Réjé i-Réjasdo Mahindar Bahédur and he was at the same time permitted to sirike 
coin in his own name. The Singb chiefs declined to acept Jjagive offered to them 
through the Réja. Khazéu Singh adds that he was nut under a religious ban for his 
submission to the Abdali: p. 260, 

3See Griffin’s Rdjds of the Punjab pp. 26, 285-8. For the curious inscription or 
the coins of Patidla and Jind see pp. 286-7. 

*Khazén Singh, p, 264, The deg, lit. a big cooking vessel, typifies the carth whieh 
produces food for the world: 4d., p. 507. Teg Bahédur lad disclaimed that designst,on, 
saying that he aspired to be called Deg Bahadur or ‘ the lord of bounty ’ not‘ lord of the 
sword’: 8. p. 150. Cf. Cunningbam, p. 69, note. 

®*Cunningham. p. 111, note. 
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him as the true representative of the Sikh prophet’! But the time 
had gone by for militant religious leaders and the Bedi soon retired 
north of the Sutlej. 


Tur SIKH REGIME, 


The Sikh government was a curious mixture of theooracy- 
democracy and absolutism. At its head stood the Gurd, and in later 
times the Mabéréja. Below them was the Gurdmatta or council of 
the Gurdé which was in thzory convened in any emergency. Of its 
precise constitution little is known, but it included the Sikh chiefs and 
was held at Amritsar. It was convened by the Akélfs (or aocordin 
to other authorities by the granthis), and was, like them, establish 
by the 10th or last Gurd Govind Singh,? its last meeting being held in 
1805 when the British drove Holkar to seek an asylum in the Punjab, 
Its main function, or one of its chief functions, was to choose a 
leader of the Khélss armies, but on occasion it acted as a judicial body, 
deciding a case of disputed succession. Its meetings were conducted 
with religious solemnity. When the members were seated the holy 
books were placed before them and to these they bowed with the custom- 
ary exclamations:‘ Wdh Gurdji hd Kndlia ! Wah Guriji ke fateh.’ 
One account has it that cakes of wheat, butter and sugar were placed 
upon the volumes and covered with a cloth. After they had received 
the salutations of the assembly its members rose, the granthis or Akélis 
prayed, and music was performed.® 


When the prayers were finished the granthis bade the assembly be 
seated, and the cakes were uncovered, to be eaten by all, whether Hindu 
or Mubammadan, high or low, as-a token of union in a common cause. 
The Akalis then proclaimed: ‘Sirdars! This isa Gurimatta,’ where- 
upon prayers were again said aloud, The chiefs then swore on the 
Granth to lay aside all feuds, and proceeded to the business of the as- 
sembly.‘ After this council ceased to meet the Akdélis lost much of 
their influence. 


After the Gurdmatta had ceased to meet the army gradually came to 
be the representative assembly of the Sikhs, and it in turn was represent- 
ed by a committee or assemblage of committees, termed panch or pancid- 


1 Canninghan, p. 181. 


? Macauliffe, indeed, states that the Gurdmatta was established by Gurd Hargovind 
(Calc., Rev., 1831, p. 63), while Cunningham says that perhaps the first regular 
Gurimatta was held in 1762 when the army of the ‘Khélsa’ assembled at Amritsar 
(p. 108), but it is very doubtful whether the Sikhs were strong enough in tbat year to 
hold Amritsar in any force. This is, moreover, intrinsically improbable, The Gurimatta, 
it is most likely, was founded by Gurai Govind Singh in pursuance of his general and 
well-defined policy, especially in view of the fact that with him the line of the Gurde 
would end. In 1762 the Sikhs had no known democratic leader and their whole 
policy was on tle verge of a complete reveraal, from dewocratic theocracy to monarchy. 


Khazén Singh gives a vory difforent meaning to the term gurimutta. He applies 
the term toa resolution passed by any assembly of 6 orthodox Singhs, the Gur (Govind 
Singh) having laid it down that wherever 5 such Singhs were gathered together the 
Guri must be considered as presont among them, and enjoined that all affairs of State 
or religion must be considered at such an assembly: p. 225. Buthe adds, ‘all State 
affairs were carried out by gurdmattas (resolutions of a cabinet-council) and tho rosolutions 
pasecd were strictly adhered to.’ 


* Lepel Griffin: Law of Inheritanze to Sikh Chtefshigs, p. 60 
‘Murray’s History of the Punjab, pp. 181-2. 
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yot,#.e. a jury or committee of five, composed of men selected from 
each battalion, or each company, in consideration of their general cha- 
racter as faithfal Sikh soldiers, or from their particular influence in their 
native villages.'| Under this system, rude as if was, the relation of the 
Sikh army to the State had wholly changed : it was no longer the willin 
instrament of the Government, but looked upon itself and was regard 
by others as the Kh4lsa itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take 
its part in public affairs. Even in the crude form of representation thus 
achieved, the Sikh people were enabled to interfere with effect, and with 
some degree of consistency, in the nomination and removal of their 
rulers, but in this large assemblage military license was sometimes added 
to the popular tumult, and the corrupt spirit of mercenaries to the 
barbarous ignorance of ploughmen. 


The head of the Kh&lsa exercised both spiritual and temporal 
authority, and this office devolved by appointment, not by natural de- 
scent, until the demise of the 1Uth and last Guri. Thus Béb& Nénak 
bequeathed his spiritual office to Lehna, a Tribin Khatri, who took the 
title and name of Gura Angad. His two sons were not even initiated 
as Sikhs and his office descended to Amar D&s, a Bhalla Khatri, who had 
served him in the capacity of a water-carrier. Amar Das left a daughter, 
on whose husband Ram Das, a Sodhi Khatri, he bestowed the darkat or 
apostolic virtue, as a reward for her filial love and obedience. It is also 
said that Rim Das’ wife obtained from Guré Amar D&s a promise that 
the sacred office should remain with her, posterity. However this may 
be, the fatal principle that spiritual sanctity follows natural descent was 
now introduced and Arjan Dev, R&ém Das’ eldest son, succeeded his 
father. Under him the customary offerings of the Sikh converte or 
adherents were reduced to a systematic tax, and the first attempts 
at regular administration were made. On his death his brother Pirthf 
Chand aspired to the succession, but hisson Har Govind, although onl 
a boy of eleven, was acknowledged as Guri.? Har Govind was succeed. 
ed by his grandson, Har Ri, the younger son of his elder son, Gurditta.* 


Har R4i also left two sons—Raém Ri, the offspring of a hand-maiden 
and Har Kishen. The latter was duly acknowledged, but died in 
childhood, and the succession passed to Teg Bahddur, the third son of 
Har Govind. From him it descended to his only son Govind, the tenth 
and last of the Gurds. But on his death in 1708 the line of the Gurés 
came to an end, for, in anticipation of his death, after he had been mortal-. 
ly wounded by one of Painda Kh&n’s two sons, he appointed the Granth 
Sahib as his successor, with the customary rites of a Guru’s installation, 
and entrusted his Kh&lsa to the bosom of the ever-lasting: Divine, de- 
claring that the appointed ten had accomplished their mission.* 


Gurd Govind organised the Sikhs as a militant democracy. He 


1 Cunningham’s History of tha Sikhs, pp. 268-4. ; 

» Pirthi Chand however retained a few followers, called Minws according to Cunning: 
ham, History of the Sskhs, p.57n, His descendants hold Gurd Har Sahéiin Ferozepore. 

‘This is Murray’s account—iu his History of che Punjab, I, 97. Cunningham, 
however, speaks of Dir Mul as Gurditta’s younger son : p- 64 n. 

* Khasdn Singh, p. 208. 
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instituted the pahwi,’ a rite of initiationy on the one hand : on the other 
requiring his followers to break the Brahminical thread: and this rite 
was far from being merely religious. 


The initiated Sikhs (pahwlias or Singhs) formed the Khalsa.* the 
‘chosen’ or ‘elect,’ the commonwealth or state of the Gurd and ear 
by year the sarwat Khdisa or whole Sikh people met once at Tease at 
Amritsar during the Dasehra.® 


This commonwealth was organised into a number of m#sis or cop- 
federacies. * 


These contederacies wore loosely organised and varied from time to 
time in power, and even in designation. They are usually recorded to 
twelve in number, but more correctly as eight, supplemented by four 
dehras or camps. 


‘The following were the Sikh m¢s/, and the castes from which they 
were, at least mainly, recruited : — 














| SFr a a, ea ees eee ae 
| x ‘ Possessions allotted 

No, | ame Caste, Capital, ! in 1769. 

| 
I | The Bhangis, so called | Jéte +; Ammtsar ,,| Amritsar, Tarn ‘Téran, 
because they were ad- Gujrat, Wazirabdd, Siél- 
dicted to hump (bhang). kot aud Chiniot, 
{I | Nishdcias, or standard. | Khatris and | amiala i 
bearers, from stshdn,a | Rangrethas® 
standard. or convert- | 
ed 8wec pers. 

111 | Ramgarhias, from Rém-| Tokhés or|Sri Hergo- | Hargsvindpur, Batéla and 
garh, a village near; Bhardfis! vindpur. Wukeridén parganas on 
Amritsar. (carpenters) the Bids. 

and Jats. 
LV | Ahldwélfa, from Ahli, 3{Kalale  ... | Kapurthala | Ndrmabal, Talwandi, Phag- 
village vear Lahore. wara, Kana Dhillon, and 
i Haridna 
V | Kanhie ur Ghania, from sed Sobf4n —_... | Ajnéle, Sobfiu, Nag, Sur- 
Ghani, a village near d&spur. Dehra  Babé 
Lahore, Nanak, Kalénaar, Pathdn- 
kof and Sujdnpur. 

VI} Faizullapuria. or Singh- | J ‘ts .. | Sallunday | Jsilandhar, Haibatpnr, 
puria. Patti eto. 

VII | Sukr-Chakia _.. | Jats Gujrinwaéla | Gujrdowéla, Kunja ote. 

VIII | Dallawélia® J4ts ... | Réhon Nakodar, Talban, Badala, 
i Réhon, Phillaur ete, 


| 
ge Se Se 

1 Pahul possibly means ‘ gate,’ Gr. pute ; if thie ia :o, the idea underlying the rite bas 
some atriki: g analcgies with the modern Pers. 45. But a better explanation is that it 
reane ‘whetting,’ a8 a blackemith hardens soft iron. 

\ Khdlea for Khdlisa, ar: lit. pure, special, free. In Indic its original meaning was 
apparently “crown province” or domain : T'abagdt-¢- Ndstrs, Raverty’a Translaticn, iI, pp. 
746,767 bis, 768 n. Khd4les was originally used to denote the followers of Guri Govind 
as opposed to the Khuléaa, é.e. those of Guri Nénak, but this latter term has now fallen 
almoat entirely out of use. 

* Cunningham, p. 112. 

* Miel is also an Arabic word, meaning, literally, ‘alike’ or ‘eqral.’ For tne 
equality amonz the Sikh Sirdére see Lawrence's Adventures in the Punjab, pp- 121, 
182 (k). ote 

‘ vis word ia of obscure origin, aud various otymologies have been proposed, but it 18 
suggested that it is a cormption of the English word ‘recruit, It occurs at least 88 
early as 1849 in Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs (pp. 76 n. and 879) but lambar (from 
number) appears to have benn adopted quite as carly hy the Sikhs, 

® Not to be confused with the Dallewdlia of the Taru Val. 
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Jits “ Shahz4dpur 








Possessions allotted 


Capital. 
epitn in 1769. 
















Shabidg, or ‘ martyrs"... 









Jats .. /Chénfén ... | Chénfén, Bahrwal, Khem 
| Karn, Khudida ete, 


Jerritorsal avistons.—The Sikhs formed several territorial groups. 
The two vrincipal divisions were, and still are, the MAnjhi and Mélwéf, 
The former derived its name from the M&njba or ‘ mid land ’ and origin- 
ally included all the Sikhs north of the Sutlej, while the term Mélwéf 
was applied to all south of that river, though the Mélwé only in- 
cludes the tract which lies between Sirhind and Sirsa. But besides 
these two divisious minor groups were distinguished. The Sikhs 
settled in the Sindh Sagar Doab were known as Dhanigheb Singh, 
and those in the Chinhat Dodb as Gujarat Singh. Those of the 
Rachna Dofb were designated Dharpi Singh, the term \Janjhi being 
sometimes confined to the Sikhs of the Manjha proper. The Sikhs 
in the Jullundur Dofb were known as Dodba Singhs, and those of the 
country south of the Sutlej as Malwa Singhs.* 

Taxation.—From the tracts of country which the Sikhs subdued 
but could not hold, they exacted rd#A¢ or the price of ‘ protection.’ 
This tribute was regularly levied and varied in amount: from a fifth oa 
half of the revenue or government share of the produce.° 

The Sikh military resources.—The great masa of Sikhs were horse- 
men snd speedily became famous for their effective use of the matchlook 
when mounted. Infantry was used almost solely to garrison forts, and 
cannon, among the early Sikhs, was unknown, Very varying estimates 
were formed of their numbers. In 1788 Forster estimated them at 
200,000, but others put them at 300,000 men! Browne reckoned them 
at 73,000 horse and 26,000 foot Twenty years later Franklin declared 
they mustered 248,000 cavalry, but, apparently on George Thomas” 


1Khazén Singh justly describes this as a religious rather than a military body: p. 280. 
It was a militant order of Sikbism, but not to be confused with the Akéife or Nihangs, as 
G.C. Narang appears to suggest: p. 180. Founded by Dfp Singh, s Jét of Pohu in 
Amritsar, its most prominent member was Sucha Singk. 

© Sometimes called. quite erroneously, the Nagarias. 

* Wynyard’s Ambdla Settlement Report, pp. 19 S. 


+Marray, I, 31. 
’Cunningham’s History of the Sthkes, p. 118 », 


Nakkais,? from Nakka ... 







Vhinga ... | The Kurorfe got Nawashahr, 
Burka, Bnassisn, Pindo- 
rién, Hoshidrpur, Bhange 
and Kathgarh. 


i 
TH] | Panjgarhias or Krora- 
Singhias, who were 
dividel ints (a) Sham- 
Singhan and (4) Kalsias, 
the latter being further 
subdivided into Laud- 
pindian and Bardpindidu 

or Birk and Jahfliin,’ 





Patidla, Na- 
bha &e. 


soe 


Vf Plilkfan 
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authority, subsequently reduced their effective strength to 64,000 
within 1800, only 40 field guns. ares 


In later times the Sikhs enlisted Muhammadans in their light 
cavalry and they were called gurcharas. 


Sikh quotts.—According to Osborne the quoit is an arm peculiar to 
the Akélfs. Itis asteel rinz, 6” to 9” in diameter, and about 1” in 
breadth, very thin and with its edges ground very sharp. The Ak4lfs 
are said to be able to lop off limb at 60 or 80 yards distauce, but 
Osborne had a poor opinion of their skill. 


Rosartes.—The Sikh rosaries are :— 


All Sikhs .. lohe kt mdla, of iron beads. 

Nanakpanthis ... sphatik, white crystal. 

Kékas .. un kt mdla, black (and white) beads of 
wool. 


Sikhs also use a rosary of 27 beads and a head bead, black and made 
of iron.! 


Sckhtsm tn art.—In art Sikhism cannot claim an exalted place. 
The Sikhs bad indeed begun to counteract some of the tendencies of the 
later Muhammadan style. The Sikh wood-carving was their most 
characteristio medium. It is distinguished by elaborately lined and 
twisted foliage, with small grotesque figures of men and animals, but it 
retained the late Mughal pillar, pilaster and mzhrdb, with flatness of 
relief, absence of under-cutting, a free use of geometric diapers, incised 
in line merely, in relief or in framed lattice-work.? 


The following notes supplement the account of the Akélis (Vol. II, 
p: 9) and that of the Nirmales (III, p. 172):— 


The Bibekt Akdlés —The strictest of the Ak&lis acquired the title of 
Bibeki (from a Sanskrit word ‘meaning discrimination’) or “ the conscien- 
tious’ and engrafted on their own oreed all the prejudices of Hinduism. 
With the Vaishnavas they would not eat meat or any article of food or 
drink not prepared with their own hands. To such.an extreme was this 
rule pushed that they would not taste food cooked by their wives, eat frait 
bought in the market or drink water which they themselves had not 
drawn from the qell. They considered it asin to eat bare-headed aud 
would pay a fine to the temple if.they did so inadvertently. They did 
not remove the hair from any part of their persons and in lieu of the 
Hindu janeo wore a sword. They were very strict in wearing the 5 Xs. 
and will not drink water without immersing in ita knife or dagyef. 
They added the word stngh as an affix to all aubstantives and sometimes 
the other parts of speech, and they transposed all feminine nouns into 
the masculine gender. Thus they would say : ‘ place the inkstand etagh 
on the table singh,’ and kanghz a comb became kangha. 


Some Akélis call themselves Nihangs, from aihang ‘a crocodile.’ 
Their high-peaked turbans are said to have earned them this title from 
ILN. Q., IV, § 146. 
a Journal of Ind. Art, I, p. 29. 
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Guri Govind Singh, but another version has it that during one of 
ZamSn Sh4h’s marauding inroads they donned the high-peaked turbans 
of the Turki soldiers and so disguised attacked his force at night and 
destroyed it. Yeta third acconnt is that the lofty turban or dumbald 
(‘high-tailed ’) was not adopted by them till Ranjit Singh’s time when 
the example of Bholé Singh, a gigantic Ak4li whose height was 
enhanced by his high-peaked turban, induced them to adopt a similar 
head gear.! 


Authorities differ as to the origin of the blue dress. It is said to 
have been adopted in imitation of Guri Govind Singh who escaped by 
donning the blue garb of a Muhammadan pilgrim to Mecca and _per- 
sonating a priest of Uch when he was driven from Chamkaur and 
pursued into the wastes round Bhatinda. 


According to Macauliffe? the Nirmalas do not deem the patws or 
rite of initiation of vital importance though they are baptised Sikhs. 
Many do not wear long hair and for the sachh they substitute the 
loosely tied Jangota or loin-cloth of the Hindu fagfr, Above all they 
wear the ochre-coloured bhagwa, a colour forbidden to all true followers 
of Gurdé Govind Singh. 


Some account of the Sanwal-shahis, an off-shoot of the Sikhs, will 
be found in Volume III, page 380 infra. The conjecture put for- 
ward in the Punjab Ccnsus Report, 1902 (page 135), that they are iden- 
tical with the Ch4wal-sh4his appears correot, since their founder Som4n 
was an Arora of the Chawala section. The title of Shih was bestowed 
on him by Gurd Arjan as a reward for his zeal in helping to construct 
the Hari-mandar tank at Amritsar. Tovits cost he devoted his income. 
His descendants continued to serve the Gurds, and when the tenth 
Guré gave amrit to his disciples Mibar Shéh, a descendant of Somdn 
Shah, was allowed to take it also. Hence the Gurd added the title of 
Singh to that of Shah and his descendants still bear .the double title. 
The Gurd also conferred on him the right to levy s7k425 in Sindh ete. 
aod made him Gurd of those parts of India. He also bestowed on him 
5 gifts, viz. a writ of appointment, a copy of the Granth in his own 
hand-writing, a drum, a hammer and 5 sers of khichri. He was en- 
joined : (1) to keep alive the memory of kd/ (death) and Akdi (God), 
(2) to propagate religion and take peaceful measures for the public weal, 
(8) to rise in the last watch of the night in order to show humility by 
worshipping God, (4) to maintain the Gurt’s /angar, (5) to lead people 
to the right path ; and (6) to cherish a sincere belief in the dackans 
(sayings) and Jdnés (hymns) composed by the Guré. Many people of 
all castes, Brahmans, Achérajs, Bhats, Khatris and other Hindus 
became his disciples. His followers are to this day found in Kabal, 
Kandahar, Khost, Bangash and Dawar, as well as all over the Western 
Punjab. They pay an annual vazrdndé as well as dues at marriages 
and deaths. 


1 Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion under Banda in Cale. Rev., 1881, p. 164 f, 
® The Sikh Religion under Banda in Calo. Rev,, 1881, p. 168, 


2 StEhi was equivalent to the dasaundh or else replaced that tithe, the rigbt to collect 
which had heen abused by the masandias. 
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Mibar Shéh Singh’s son, Gharib Shih Singh, followed in hig 
father’s footeteps. Of his three sons, Himmat Shéh Singh, Samran 
Shéh Singh and Sanwal Shéh Singh, the eldest had a son Sundar Shéh 
Singh, whose descendants, found in Iea Khel, Lakhi and Bannu, are 
known as Sundar Shaéhias. The descendants of the other two sons are 
found in Bhakkar and Dera Isméfl Kh4n. Of them one family went 
to tahsil Rangpur and one to Odo-Sultén in Jhang. The Sanwal- 
shGhis must not be confused with the Bhai Khel, who are not Chéwalas 
but Hojde. They collect zasrdéna inthe Western Punjab and pay a 
fixed contribution to the Gurts of Gurt Kot and Har Sabéiin Ferozepur 
but do not act ae their agents, and if they cease to pay their quota they 
cease also to collect nazréna. All affect the title of Singh, whether 
they wear the kes or not. The Chéwala Sfinwal-shahis take brides from 
the Utrdédha Aroras and give them to be Bh&i Khel and others, 


Some SIKH SHRINES, 


The principal Sikh shrines are at Amritsar and in the Gurddspur 
District. A description of them here would require too much space, but 
a few notes on the lesser shrines in Gurd4spur and elsewhere may be of 
interest. 


In Gurddspur the mandir at Dehra Bab& Nanak is visited by Sikhs 
on the Bais4khi, on the pzranmdsh: im KAtik, the DiwAli, and from 21st 
to 28rd Phégan when the Chola Sihib ceremony is observed. Built in 
1744S. the mander contains the tomb of Guré Nénak. Its affairs are 
managed by an Udési mahant who is celibate and succession is governed 
by spiritual descent. A bhog of kardéh parshdd is offered every morning 
and on fast days milk is offered as such. 


At. the Tahli Sahib mandtr no fair is held. B&b4 Sri Chand is said 
to have cleaned his teeth here with a détan (toothbrush) and to have 
planted itin the ground. From it sprang the fah/7 tree, after which the 
temple is named. t’ortraits of Guri Nénak and his son Bébé Sri 
Chand are painted on its walls. Its affairs are managed by an Udasi 
mahant who is also celibate. Food cooked in the temple is offered to the 
Granth. Another Tabli Sahib has a similar origin. It also is in charge 
of an Ud4si mahant. 


At the mandir of Sri Chola S4bib annual fairs are held on the 
piranmdshe in Kétak, Baie&khi, Diw4li and on 2let, 22nd and 23rd 
Phégan. It is called after the Chola Séhib or ‘gown’ preserved in it. 
Founded in 1941 S. it contains a Granth and its affairs are manage 
by Biwé&s, but its puzdrz is a Bedi who is not celibate and succéssion 18 
governed by natural relationsbip. 


Connected with this are some smaller temples in the town—all 
ma: by the mahan{. Another Sri Chola m ander is visited on 21st, 
22nd and 23rd Phégan. Founded in 1947 S. it contains nothing but 
the chola. Its pujdrt is a Bedi who is not celibate A dhog of flowers 
is offered in the morning. 


A shrine of peculiar interest is the mosque (#asjid) of Garé Het 
Gobind Séhib, No fair is held here, Am adversary of this Garé in the 
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service of Shah Jahin complained to the emperor that the Gurfi wae 
biased against the Muhammadang, whereupon the emperor held an 
enquiry. The ollicers entrusted with 1t came to the Gurti and found him 
building this mosque, but the precise year of its foundation is not known. 
Its affairs are managed by one Sain Pohu Shah, a Qureshi. The Imém 
is held in respect both by the Hinddés and Mubammadans, 


At the mandir of Mauaji Mité S4bib no fair is held. It ia said 
that the mother (mdtd) of Gur Bhag Singh, a descendant of Dhir Mal, 
performed her devotions on a bed where the present temple stands. The 
date of its foundation is not known. It contains the Manji Sahib or 
bedstead. Its pujdéri is a Brahman, appointed by the Gurd of Kartér- 
pur. It is connected with the chief mandsr in Kartaérpur. 


At the Damdama Sahib mandsr a monthly fair is held every 
piranmdshs, and once a year on the Bais&khi. 


Guré Har Gobind used to walk along the bank of the Beds to 
practise archery. After his death it was revealed ina vision to Bhai 
K&hn Singh that the point of an arrow once shot had stuck in the ¢harra 
or platform which formed the Gurd’s seat. He was also directed to 
build the mandir. Vounled in 1855 S., it contains no image, but 
a Granth is kept ina bdradart, Its affairs are managed by an Udhsi 
sddhu. A bhog of karth parshdd is offered to the Granth, a sacred 
lamp is kept lit and fire burning at all times. 


The history of the Darbar Sahib in Nichla Kalén in Batéla tahefl, 
a gurdwara at which 4 fairs are held, on the Baisakhi, during the 
shrddhs, on M&gh lst and the 4«dwas of each month, is obscure. An 
old inan, it is said, had been given the power to work miracles by Guru 
Nénak. He lived in the village of Rém Dés. After his death, one 
Séhib Ram Kaur, seventh in descent from him and blessed with the 
same gift, was installed on the gaddi. But of his four sons, Kishen 
Kaar, Mohar Singh, Andip Singh and Jawabir Singh, only Mohar 
Singh succeeded him. He was on bad terms with his brothers, and so 
once when Sfhib Ram Kaur and Andp Singh went out shooting they 
found themselves shut out of the temple on their return. By the advice 
of the neighbouring villagers they took possession of land in Nicha 
Kalin where after Andp Singh’s death a samddh of brick was built— 
vearly 200 years ago. 


At the mander of the Darbér Sahib in Dera Baba Nénak fairs are 
held on the shankrdnt or 1st of every Hindu month, and also on the 
piranmdsht. Gurti Nanak’s wedding was celebrated here in the 
light half of Bhédon in 1548 S His father-in-law was Milas, a 
Khatri, and this mandiy was erected in commemoration of the 
marriage. Mahéraja Sher Singh began the masonry building but 
it was not complete till after his death, according to the janamsdkht. 
The Granth Sdhtd reposes in its centre. On all four sides are rovms 
for parkaymén or cireumambulation. On its walls are picture of the 
ten Guris. Its manager is an Arora of Batdla, and his duties are to 
recite the Granth and look after the mandér. Th mantras for wor- 
ship are shadds or hymns from the Suthmant and Granth Sdhibs. 
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Hindts and Sikhs offer cash, grain, clothes etc. At 9 a.m. kacha 
bhojan or bhog 1s offered. A bhog of eardh is offered on the sankrdnt 
amdwas and piranmdsat, t. e. on the new and full moon days of each 
mouth. During the night lamps are lit. The masonry thara on which 
the wedding party of Guri Nanak rested is much respected by the 
people, 


The Darbar SAhib fair at Barbata village is held on the Baisdkhi. 
Bawé Sri Chand, its founder, came here to meditate on God. The 
Granth reposes on a Manji Sahib. The pusdrt isa Sdrsut Brahman 
and recites the Granth daily. He also feeds all travellers lodging in 
the mandy. A bhog of food prepared in the morning or karéh par- 
shdd offered by votaries is first laid before the Granth Sdéhzb and then 
distributed among those present. 


A curious feature of the Patti SAhib at Lahore, which includes a 
number of buildings in a walled enclosure, is the fact that a samd¢h of 
Nag deota is found in it side by side with one of Béwa Sri Chand, and 
another of Kubha Diwén, the hump-backed accountant of Ranjit Singh, 
to which no sanctity seems to attach. 


The Gura Sar or ‘tank of the Gurd’ at Khosa Kotla, in Zfra 
tahsil, Ferozepur, lies near the village where the Manji Séhib 
of the 6th Guré, Har Gobind, is kept, It was founded nearly 
100 years ago. An Udési sddhu is in charge and a fair is held on the 
Méehi festival. Visitors, both men and women, dig earth from the 
tank and make offerings of grain, gur, milk, cash etc., all of which the 
sddhu takes to the Manji Sahib before which they bow. Kardh narshdd 
or confection is distributed among them. Earth is also dag from a 
chhappar or pond of Baébé Andehr, but no fair is held at it. 


The s¢hdn or sanctuary of Gurad Har Gobind in Sanir village is 
also called Gurd Sar. A fair is held there at the Maghi and Baisékhi 
when the Granth is opened and read, Sikhs paying it special reverence 
and making offerings to it. The temple was founded nearly 150 years 
ago. Its pujdrt isa Sodhi The Granth is opened on the 1st of every 
Hindu month and verses recited. At the gurdwdra situate at Takhtu- 
pura an annual fair is held on the 12th January. Most of the 
visitors are Sikhs who bathe and make offerings to the temple. The 
village was founded by one Takhtu. Bab& Né&nak is said to have 
honoured it with his presence, and so did Gurés Har Gobind and 
Gobind Singh. The tank near the temple was made by Ranjit Singh, 
and some small gurdwéras are attached to it. It is in oharge of an 
Udasi. 


The mandir at Daroli in tahsil Moga is called Mété Damodari, 
and two annual fairs are held at it, one on the Lohri, the other on the 
Baisékhi. Mét&4 Damodari was a goddess and a disciple of Gura Har 
Gobind, and her tomb lies near the mandér. This temple was built i 
8. 1710. No Brahman is employed as the puydre is always a Sikh. He 
keeps the mander clean, washes the chadutra or platform in the morning 
and lights a sacred lamp in the evening. Lastly a drum is beaten. At 
a matiré near the mandir a lamp is lit every evening. The matfrsis also 
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warhed in the morning. The temple at Sir4i Mangha in tahsil 
Muktsar is known as Gurd Nanak ji ké gurddwdéra anda fair is held 
there on the Watshkhi. While touring through the country, Gurd 
‘NAnak came to this place and while resting on a mound used a ddfan 
or toothbrush which he thrust into the ground. It grew into a tree 
which still thrives. Some 65 years ago one Bhai Bélé raised a wall 
round the mandir. The mandir contains no image, but only a stone 
with Gura Nénak’s foot-print on it. Its administration is carried on 
by the Bhdi’s descendants and they employ an Udési, who keeps it 
clean, lights a lamp in the evening, and gives food and water to travel- 
lers from the dangar, The servants of the mandir had always been 
sddhus, and succession nad been governed by spiritual relationship 
until the death of Bhéi Bilu whose natural descendants succeeded him ae 
he left no disciple. At the fair the Granth is recited and kardh parshdd 
offered as b4og to it. Visitors make offerings and receive kardh 
parshéd which they deem sacred. A lamp is always kept burning and 
Hindus also make offerings to the Granth. 


The mat or monastery of Gura Angad is at his birthplace and 
people makes vows and offerings to it if their prayers are fulfilled. 
The pujdris take all the offerings. No lamp is kept burning. 


The Gurdwara known as the Sri Darbar Sahib is the scene of a 
tair held from the lst to the 3rd of Magh every year. It is so called 
because when Gura Gobind Singh fled before the Mughal army he took 
shelter here and recited the Granth on May 17th, 1767. Ever since 
then the fair has been celebrated. In olden times the tank here was 
ealled Ishar or Khandrana, but after the battle in which his followers 
fell and received muké or salvation it was named Mukatsar or the ‘ pool of 
salvation.’ 


The mandir was founded in 1718, and was built by Sardér Udhe 
Singh of Kaithal, The Darbar Séhib centains a sword, disc ete. Its 
administration is carried on by a Bhandéri Khatri, and by the 11 
members of the Darbér Sahib. 


Two of them are attached to the mandtr to supply water and _pre- 
pare and distribute food. The manager is responsible for all the 
expenditure, The members meet at night in the temple after the 
rah-i-rds or evening prayer, and before the distribution of food, some 
10 loaves with pulse are offered to the Granth, a conch being sounded to 
inform those present in the temple that the food is ready. It is then 
brought out and distrihuted among them and they recerve the loaves 
which are believed to be sacred, All that remain are taken to the /angar. 
Offerings are made by Hindus in general as well as by Sikhs. 


Other temples conuected with this are :—the Shahid Ganj, Tibbi 
S&bib, Mukh-manjan Sahib and Tambu Sahib, The Shahid Ganj is 
where Guri Gobind Singh’s followers were slain and burnt. The 
Tibbi Shib is where he fought the enemy. This sanctuary lies a mile 
to the west of the Darbér Sahib. From it the Guraé went to the waste 
lands, west of the Tibbi Sahib, which are called the Mukh-manjan 
Séhib, because the Gurd cleaned his teeth there. The Tambu Séhib is 

0000 
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so called because Guri Gobind Singh pitched his tent there, It was 
founded by Mahfréia Karm Singh, Chief of Patiéla, in 1900. 


The sander in Gurd Har Sahdi is called ‘ Pothi-Méla.’ No fair 
is held here, but the Baisdkhiis observed as a fair. It isso called 
because it contains a pothe or religious book and a mdéa or rosary said 
to have belonged to Gurd Nanak, and its foundation dates from his 
time. They are kept by the Guri’s descendants, who hold charge of 
the wmple, in the house believed to have been occupied by him. Ten 
hea agoa new building was constructed and the mdla and poths 

rought from Chinfén and placed therein. The gaddi is always occu- 
pied by the eldest son of the family. When people come.to do homage 
to these relics the pujdrs bathes and dons the ¢opt, chola ete., which 
were worn by Gura Nanak. He then displays the potht and mdla, 
provided a nasrdna of Rs. 101 is laid before them. Kardh parshdd is 
offered daily as bhog. 


When votaries in distant places, such as Bannu, Kohat, Peshéwar, 
Hazéra and Kébul, dedicate offerings to Gurd Nanak at weddings etc. 
they are sent to this temple. 


The temple at Chunifan in Lahore is connected with this mandtr, 
and it is held by a member of the same family. An ordinary fair is 
held there on the Baisakhi. 


At the samddh of Bhai Sardp Dés at Bagahke, a fair is held on the 
BaisSkhi. Some 50 years ago the corpse of Bhéi Sarap Dés was burnt 
at this spot, where his disciple Paran Das built a samédh in 1921. The 
administration of the manuder vests in Bhai Sahib Das, a disciple of the 
fate Piran Das. But an Udasi disciple, who is employed in the wander, 
lives in a separate house near the well attached to the main temple 
which he keeps clean and in which he ligbts alamp, Only the Bairagi 
sddhu however officiates in the temple, and he receives all the offerings 
with a fee of Re. 1-4-0 at every wedding. On the Baisskhi sarah 

arshéd is offered as dhog and then distributed among those present. A 
amp is always kept burning in the temple. All Hinds make offerings 
according to their means. 


At the temple called Gupt Sar a fair is held on the Baisskhi. When 
Guri Gobind Singh during his war with the Muhammadans reached this 
place his soldiers demanded their pay and he found a hidden treasure in 
a tank most of which he distributed to them. The balance, it is said, 
disappeared at tne same spot. Hence the tank came to be called the 
Gupt Sar or ‘tank of the hidden store.” The temple possesses a chakéar 
(disc) and jhonda (banner). No Brahman .s employed, but a lamp 18 
kept burning and Hindus make offerings to it. Cavh collected is spent 
on the up-keep of the mander. 


At the Gurudwéra in Ropéna no fair is haid, The people gather 
there on the Baisékhi and offer sardh parskdd. Miura Gobind Singh 
threw away his used ddtan or toothbrush here and it turned into 
green tree, a miracle which caused people to worship tho place. in the 
temple are deposited a chakkar, nishdn (standard) and other weapons. 
Its admini:tration is carried on by the present pusdéri. a Jhi_ No Brah- 
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men is employed. It rests with the residents of the village to employ 
any person whom they deem fit. It is said that once a Sikh Gurd 
viaited this place, and after his departure it was held sacred by the 
Hindds and Sikhs who bathe in the pond. The use of charas an bhog 
is not common, A lamp is lighted at the temple. 


At the mandér called Faqir Sar in Muktear taheil an annual fair 
is held. 


At a pond in Bhondar village a fair is held annually at the 
Baisékhi As Gurd Gobind Singh’s horse drank water from it peoplo 
bathe in it every year, but no building fs attached to it. Formerly 
a fagir ued to live at the pond but after his death some 12 years ago, 
people simply collect on the day of tie fair to pay homage to the pond 
and play saunche. 

At the mandir of Guré Gobind Singh at Haripur near Abohar, two 
fairs are held, one on the piiranmdshe in KAatak, the other on the 
Chetar chaudasin Chet. About 800 persons, Bagri Jéts etc. attend them. 
Charn Daés took up his abode in Haripur in S. 1927, and founded the 
temple in Sd&wan S. 1933. When the people of the Bdgar began to 
worship the mandtr he sank a well for drinking water. When he had 
eot 14 yards down, an iron box was found in which were an image of 
Nérsingh, an iron disc, a footprint of Gurd Nanak on a stone, an iron 
rod, a sword, a closed book ete. The image of Nérsingh i: carved on a 
stone slab. These things were sent to Mr. Wakefield, then Deputy 
Commissioner of Sirsa, but they were brought back and placed in the 
mandir. Since then Hindus frequent it to see the relics. The foot- 
print on the stone is regarded as that of Guré Nanak and a hand print 
on the other side is supposed to be that of one Kirpél Udasi. ~The 
administration of the mandir is carried on by one Charn Disa. Its in- 
come from offerings is estimated at Ra. 125, excluding Rs. 7, the valde 
of the grain offered, which is divided equally between Charn Dds and 
the Bishnoi fagirs. The former keeps the mands? clean and burns 
incense twice a day. Kardh parshdd is distributed among those present. 
The fair is patronized by Jéts Aroras, Sikhs, Bagris and Bishnois. lt 
only lasts one day. be 

At the Gurd Sar in Bazidpur, taheil Ferozepur, a fair i8 held on 
the Basank panchmi. Gura Gobind Singh rested here for a short time, 
so the place was held eacred. In the time of Ranjit Singh a fagir 
constructed a gurudwdéra. At the fair the Faridkot State supplies 
50 mans of grain and one of salt for the requirements of visitors who 
are all fed free. Bé&w4 Sidha Dis fagir, a Chhimba, lives in the temple 
and recites the Granth in the morning. Disciple succeeds gurt. A 
kettle-drum is beaten at night. Charasis not used nor 1s there aed 
rite of bhog. Lamps are lit in the evening. The gurdwaca in Sayyid- 
pur is connected with this. ; 

In Ludhidna the Bhai BAlé fair is held on the 10th suds of Mégh 
in the waste land of Dad. Bhai Balé was a disciple of Gurd Nadnak 


and at his samdédh here about 10,000 people from the eae 
visit the fair. Hindus offer grain, cash etc. which are ae by pete 
Khatris of Kudhani in Patiéla. People also bring curds made the pre 
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vious night, and after being presented to the shrine they are distri 

and eaten, ‘There iv also. pond here, and peopl stlending the tae 

consider it a religious duty to dig out of it seven handf : 

their hands. andfuls of earth with 
A temple in Kanyra is :— 

a St ie Sea ea Se eS ee 


Mandir Dera Baba Nanak. | Udési 
Béba Nanak is said to 
have stayed here for a 


... | None a 


Food cuvoked by the pujd 
rs stent. as bhog, hoe e 
‘ 2 168 rst da f 
hile aud wrought - ; ty of ever 

ea The temple ae month ae or confestton 

tains a stone on which the Saat pho to 
his foot-print is marked. lamp is lit a n sacred 

Its length is » cubit and ally, 

breadth a foot. It stands | 








on a pedestal, A flog 
is also planted on one 
side of it, Near it is 


the tomb of Bawa Mehr 
Dés, one of the Bildspur 
cbiefe. 


Tur PuitosoPuy or SIKHI8M. 


oie seentleman contributes the following instructive note on 


The Gurt observed :—‘All men are suffering in one w ; 
the source of all misery is attachment to SiAtorial hace Date 
generates attachment; desire precedes illusion. Illusion is removed by the 
knowledge of the spirit ; the spirit lives in every particle of the universe ; 
it lives within us, without us and everywhere. God is all ‘ Life,’ ‘ Know: 
ledge’ and ‘ Bliss,’ and to know God is to be God. Therefore ‘happiness 
cannot be obtained in material enjoyment but in the knowledge of 
God. This is the essence of Sikhism. Until the soul has become free 


from desire of material objects, it has to suffer births and rebirths 
under the law of transmigration of souls. 


_. The stages of practrce.—The next question is how to become on® 
with God and secure a etage of eternal happiness. The Gurd say§ 
there are three stages:—(1) Discipline, (2) Meditation, and (3) 
Giana. 

(1) Drsciplzne.—The beginner must begin by keeping the compan 
of good people (sddh-sanga') and cultivate suet SF abafetar 
Character (achar') supplies the soil for the sowing of the seed which 
is meditation on the name (Ndm) and gtdna is the fruit (sukhphal). 
Discipline means total subjugation of the lower instinct (ausrz gunas), 
of lust (4dm), anger (karodh), blind attachment (moh), covetousness 
(lobh) , vanity (ahangkara); and development of the higher virtues (datvt 
gunas), such as the proper use of the bodily essence (sti), contentment 
(santokh), kindness of all forms of life (daya), faith in Divine existence 
(dharma), purity of body and mind (such), charity and benevolence 
tee) toleration (d/iraj , and thoughtfulness (yichdr). To discipline 

¥ mind one must always keep (sat sang, the company of holy men 
and learn to live independently by earning an honest livelihood, True 
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discipline is cultivated not by living in seclusion but by leading o life 
useful in all respects. The Gurd’s tenet is: ‘Fulfil all the duties 
of lomestic and social life, but let not your heart forget your spiritual 
nature. 


(2) Medztatton.—When the character-building is complete the 
adhkdrt is initiated into the society of the pure (4Ad/sa). He is 
baptised (given amrita) by the 5 chosen Khélsa (PAnch Gurd Khalsa) 
and taught the method of meditation on the true name (Satn4m). The 
message communicated to him at the amrita runs: ‘Henceforth you 
belong to the community of the Khélsa, your father is Sri Gurdé Gobind 
Singh (protector of the universe), your mother Sahib Devi (the supreme 
power), your abode Anandpur (the city of bliss), your caste Sodh-bans 
(the family of the Lord). You will be bound to wear the 5 national 
symbols (rahtt of the five 4a’s): (t) The seshas, to preserve your 
brain in its normal condition. This is the sign of Yogi, implying 
abhorrence of all artificialities due to the desire to appear beautiful : 
(#1) Lach, meant to teach you the habit of using the life-fluid properly : 
(cit) Atrpdn, to teach you the necessity of cultivating physical develop- 
meut and warn you against the danger of bodily deterioration: (tv) 
ara to bind you to obedience of the Guri’s law as given in the Holy 
Granth: (v) kangfa, as the comb keeps the hair pure, even 80 twice 
a day you should try to purge away all filthy thoughts from your mind 
You shall also recite five bduts every day :— 


1. Japp—Comprising the main principles of Sikh spiritualism, 
ethics and divinity. 


Jap—Giving the attributes of God, personal and impersonal 


Swayas—Inculcating the transitoriness of material enjoy- 
ments and emphasising the brevity of human !ife. 


4. Rahirds—Tbe prayer for peace. 
Sohdéla—Praise of the Divine. 


You shall believe in the Gurds as the 10 manifestations of one and 
the same Lord: and obey the commandments given in tie Holy 
Granth. 


You will have to meditate on the holy name with full concentration 
of mind every day in the early morning. 


You must perform all ceremonies (savetaras) according to the in- 
structions of the Khalsa. 


Methods of meditation.—In the first stage attention must be fixed 
on the personality of the Guri by reading his life and by constantly 
thinking of the attributes to be cultivated. Afterwards, silent repeti- 
tion of the name together with the understanding of the sense in the 
mind. By constant practice the name itself vanishes and the spirit 
makes itself manifest in the devotee’s heart according to his conception. 


(8) The giéna sfage.—Ultimately the individual soul enjoys perfect 
union with the supreme soul. In this stage the bhagat sees the one God 
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within, without and everywhere and realises that :—‘In Him he |; 
moves and has his being.’ m he liver, 


Notable features of the Stkk ideals—The Sikh believes that 
the supreme soul has fully manifested itself in the Gurd. He is 
therefore, the creator, the preserver; and it is he who is the des- 
troyer of the universe. He thus concentrates all his love on 
the Guri in a manner so earnest that he is ready never to flinch 
from the path laid down for him by the Gurd even at the risk 
of his life. History narrates that in the time of Furrukhsiar Rs 80 
were offered as a prize for the head of a Sikh with his teshas (hair) yet 
never was Sikh known to betray his faith for worldly gain, however 
much he was tempted. Day and night the Sikh meditates on the self- 
radiant point ever effulgent in his breast through the grace of his Gurd, 
and moves in the world self-poised, self-satisfied, and self-contented, 
He has full control over bis temper and it is his object to make the most 
of the chances given him by serving others in all possible ways. 


He has realised that as no furm can endure he must one day pass 
away. The hour of death being uncertain he must use all his energy, 
wisdom and wealth in philanthropic deeds. Free from all vanity, he 
has totally resigned his will to the Guré. He is indifferent to pleasure 
and pain and is heedless of eulogy or abuse. Gold and dust are equal 
in his eyes, Thus ever singing his master’s praises, he goes to the 
Home of Bliss after death, which he has really conquered in this life. 


Growth of the Khdlsa community.—Gura Nénak Deva spent his 
whole life travelling from place to place, sowing the seed of divine love 
wherever he met a true seeker of God. In the course of time millions 
in distant lands became his followers. ' 


1 Gurd Ndnak —Guri Naénak did not receive uny secular education. The following 
verses show that he did not attend to lessons taught in school. One day he was asked to 
write out some Arithmetical tables. He replied :— 


“ Burn worldly love, grind its ashes and make them jnto ink, turn tho superior in- 
tellect into paper. 


Make divine love thy peu and thy heart the writer: ask thy Gurd and write his in- 
structions, 


Write God’s name, write his praises, write that he hath neither end nor limit, 
O Master! learn to write this account, 

So that whenever it is called for a true mark may be found thereon. 

There greatness is obtained, everlasting jo) s and everlasting delights, 

They in whose hearts is the trao name have the mark of it on their brows, 

By God’s mercy men obtain it and not by idle words ; 

One man cometh, another goeth, we give them great names, 

Some men God created to beg and some to preside over great courts, 


When they have departed they shail know that without the name they are of no 
account ; 


I greatly fear thine anger, O God! my body pineth and wasteth away 3 


They who kad been called Kings nnd Lords are beheld as ashes, 
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Guru augad worked on his lines and devised a new Panjabi alphabet 
in which he lives, hy.wnns, and sermons of the Gurds were written. 


The efforts of Siri Gaurd Amar Dds were mainly devoted to the 
abolition of caste distiuctions. He taught ‘that good actioas are com- 
mendable to God and that all men are equal.’ He introduced the sys- 
tem of performing all ceremonies with the help of the Gurd Bani and 
instructed the Sikhs to throw off the yoke of the Brahman priesthood. 


The fourth Gurd Ram Das began the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
asa centre for the Sikhs, to which they might come from all parts to 
anite themselves by the bund of brotherly love so essential to streng- 
then the national tre. 


Gurd Arjan ordered every Sikh to set apart one-tenth of his income 
for religious and charitable purposes. He framed rules of devotion and 
collected all the hymns of his four predecessors into the holy scripture 
called the Granth to which he himself largely contributed. This new 
form of Sikhism raised up many enemies to the Gurd, and so he in- 
structed his son Gura Har Govind to devise means of safety for his 
disciples. 

Gurdé Har Govind introduced military exercises and horsemanship 
among his Sikhs. In course of time they became good soldiers, and 
whenever their foes became aggressive they gave proofs of their valour, 
courage and military skill. 

Naéoak when men departeth all false affections ave surrendere4. 
Upon this the School-master acknowledged Guri Nénak as a perfect saint and did 
the homage to him.” 


The incident called the sacha sauda may aleo be mentioned :—Kélu, father of Ndnak, 
desired his son to embrace a mercantile life, so be sent him to Chubarkdna now in 
Gujréuwéla and buy articles for trade, Néuak sot out with a servant and on bis way 
met some holy men. He spent all tho money in their service, snd on his return home 
when censarod by his father ho replied that le had done ‘ true trade.’ 


The Guru’s condemnation of the rite of investiture with the jameo (sacred throad) :— 


Pandit Hardié), family pricst, was invited to perform this ceremony and when all the 
mombers of Kélu’s brotherhood were present, Guru Nanak enquired its weaning. The priest 
explained that the janeo was the basia of the Hinda religion nud without it » mau would 
remain a Sudra. Hoaring this the young Gard attered the following hymu in the 4sa De 


Wer:— 
1, Make mervy thy cotton, eontentmens thy thread, continence its knot, truth its 
twist, 
2, That would make asoul; if thou havo it,O Brahman! then put it on mo 
S. It will not break, or become soiled, or be burned or lust 5 
4, Blest the man, O Ndoak ! who goeth with such a thread on his neck. 
& Thou purchasest a janeo for four damr/s and seated in square puttest it on 
6, Thou whisperest inatruction that the Brahman is the Gurd of the Hindus. 
7. Mon dieth, tho ganeo falloth off and the soul departeth without it, 


The Pandit was angry at tis and the Guri then uttered tho following :-- 

1. By adoring and praising tho Nama honour and a true throad are obtained, 

2. In this way o sacred thread shall be pat on which will not broak, and whioh wil 
he £t for entrance into God’e gourt, 
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The story about Naina Devi has been wrongty represented in the 
text. The idea of the Gurd was to show the Pandits and the people the 
hollowness of the cult of Devi. The first Gurtis had already refused to 
accept the worship of any deity except the one Almighty God. Guri 
Gobind Singh was not bitterly opposed to Islam and the pakul or ampif 
sanstdr was not for the purpose of retribution. The pzhul in fact ig a 
form of baptism, and the method of its administering proves it, 


Tan SIKH VIEW OF TRANSMIGRATION, 


The following gives the Sikh conception of the manner in which 
souls emanated from God : — 


As from one fire millions of sparks arise, though rising se parately, 
they unite again in the fire, 


As from one heap of dust several particles of dust fill the air, and on 
filling it again blend with the dust, 


As in one stream millions of waves are produced, the waves being 
made of water all become water, 


So from God’s form non-sentient and sentient things are mani- 
fested. 


Springing from Him shall all be united in Him. 
THE CONCEPTION OF DIVINITY. 
‘God is without passion, without colour, without form, without out- 
line, 
He is without wordly love, without anger, without enmity, without 
jealousy, 


He is without Karma, without error, without birth and without 
caste, 


He hath no friend, no enemy, up father, no mother ete.’ 
TE DEFINITION oF KHALsA, THE PURE. 


1. He who repeateth night and day the name of Him whose en- 
during light ia unquenchable, who bestoweth not a thuught on any one 
but the one God. 

2. Who hath full love and confidence in God, who putteth no faith 
even by mistake in fasting or worshipping, cemeteries, places of crema: 
tion, or Jogis’ places of sepulchre, 

3. Who only recognizeth the one God und not pilgrimages, alms, 
the nun-destruction of life, Hindu penances and austerities, 

4, And iu whose heart the light of the perfect one shineth, he i 
recognized as a pure member of the Khilva. 


Tue Baviap oF Hari Since Natwa or Amritsan. 


Lardas Sirdér Hart Singh Nalwd sukna Shahr Amritsar.: 


1 Sohnd baniad Ambarsar, sohnd band darbir ; 
* (Sang marmar patthar lagid chandi charhe kewar. 
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9 f Kas lakh ohnd sond lagid, motd lakh husar ; 
; Koi kot hatewdnydn basdd, basde sdhikér. 
3 Mahdn Singh de ghar Ranjlt Singh jamid, jamid bard autdr ; 
: Kai hazdr usne ghore rakkhe, faujén lakh hasdr. 
4 { Wich Khatbar de laggt lard#, lishk?é hat talwdr, 
: Othe ghaldio Hart Singh min, faujdn dé Sirddr. 
5 Tejd Singh dt fauj da Sikho, mainin nahtn ttibdr , 
: Pahlé derd Rdvt de kande,. divia Rdm de par; 
6 {ov Pijd derd Pil Kanjrt de, chauthé Wamrdbdd ; 
. Ohambe ghore niin dewe thdptdn ‘té rakh dhaulién dk lj.’ 
7 Nikkh jeht uttht badli, minh barsd mohle dhdr ; 
: Ohhapparidn dé pani ptke, Sikh hogaye khabarddr. 
8 Ohulo bhirdo merio main rallid tuhdde sath. 
; Otthe margayd Hart Singh, birdn dd jamdddr ! 
9 Otthe margayd Tejd Singh, faujdn da Sirdar. 
' UE jo utthé ranyd gayd Hart Singh nin adr. 
10 Déron Ldhoron chalid Farangt harke mandd bhdnd ; 
: Majlin majlin dnke tthe malié Ludhténd. 
i Dar dar usde chaunke bahgayt, shahrtn bahgayd thand, 
: Sikhdn nin Angresdn ne mdrlid hoyd Rab dd bhénd. 
12 Déron Lahoron aya Pirangi, sir par rakhkar tops ; ; 
; Bare rajdn se sark puttde, hath wich pakarke sott. 
13 5 Srak tert sohi puttange, jinhdndé kismat khof? ; 
: } Bhand Sskhdn de utte barttd, kat na chalid adtht. 


‘TRANSLATION, 


1, Beautifully planned is the city of Ambarsar with a stately and 
imposing Darbér. In it white mantle was used, and the doora are 
covered with silver. 


2. Many lakhs worth of gold and a thousand lakhs of pearls were 
used. It is mainly inhabited by bankers, petty shap-keepere being few. 


8. In the house of Mahén Singh was born Ranjit Singh, the great 
aoul descended from Heaven. ‘He had thousands of horses: and main- 
tained armies numbering a thonsand lakhs. 


4. Inthe Khaibar Pass war began, and sworda flashed like light- 
ning. Thither Hari Singh was sent in command of the forees., 


5. ‘O Sikhs, I trust not Tejé Singh’s arm 7: So my first camp 
will be on the hither side of the Ravi’s bank, and my second beyond it, 


My third halt will be at Pal Kanjré and my fourth at Wasirébéd.’ 


§. Patting his bay steed Ranjit Singh said : ‘Save my hononr for 
the sake of my grey hairs. 


PPPP 
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7. A small cleud arose and rain began to fall in torrents, The 
Sikha drinking water from the ponds became anxious, 


8. ‘Omy brothers, press on, for I am with you.) There hag 
Hari Singh, commander of the forces, been killed. 


9, Sirdér Tej& Singh has also been killed. One of the warriors 
went to burn Hari Singh Nalwa’s budy. 


10. From Lahore set out the Firangf obeying the impulse of 
pride and marching stage by stage met the Sikhs at Ludhidna, 


11. Posts were opened at every door, and a police station estab- 
lished in the midst of the city. The English defeated the Sikhs, for 
>t was the will of God ! 


12. Straight from Lahore came the Firangf with hat on head and 
employed many masons in metalling the ronds, holding a stick in his 


hand. 


18. ‘Thy roads will be metalled by those who are unfortunate.’ 
Trouble seized the Sikhs at lait and none sided with them | 


Tre Tare or Lachman Dis, orHERWISE Banvda SAHTB, DISCIPLE OF 
tHE Gouri S<uiB, THY SINGH, 


Ahwd! Lachhman Dds urf Banda Sdhtb, Chela Guys Singh Sched, 


Dohd. 


1 § Abchald nagar hat Sri Ganga ke pde, 
Sddht Lachhman Dds hat bairdgs, kare nivds. 


2 Khatri Sodhi-lans, sin, bhayo, bairdgi d’e, 
Abchal nagré Gangafat, sddhe tap ko jd'e, 


Chaupds, 


3 Sundar Rém bdghichd ldgd, 
Sukh samlhd, dukh nirkhat bhdgd. 


Anek bhdnt phal phil suhd’e, 
Khag, mirg, guniad, Luhut sukh dd’e. 


Wea ke mudh bant dmrat, 
; Sukh-au-vde sab bhant suhd’s 


Dohd. 


6 § Amras ite ovoh ek patany uschha sukh-sar, 
| Ohdr bir chau tarf rahen rakhwale, baltkar. 
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Ohaupds. 
9 Soar kot batthe tahdn id¢, 
Patak bhim mére* s0 tdin. 


Jo palang ke nere jawat, 
Phir jiwat pachhe nahtn dwat. 


9 fat pachhdren Ganga tds, 
Turt karen Amrapur was. 


Dohd. 
10 {ei Guré ke panth men sskal bhaye balwdn, 
Badshah daswén bhae Gurt Gobind Singh an. 
Kabit. 


Gur Nanak, Gur Angad, Gur Amardds, Gurié Rdmdas, Gurd 
l Arjan dhére, 
Guré Hargobind, Har Rai, Hari Krishn bichdro, 


Tegh Bahddar, bhayo, nam dhar 6k man lino, 


ee gurt upddsh dén sangat ko dind 
13 Ee dhar Guré Gobind Singh bhae, amar bhae Kalé men sakht, 
Jhankar, bhayo, tirlak men bird, pej aatgur ket rakhe, 


Dohd. 


14 i Gurt Gobind Singhj: dhard dharm Autdr, 
Mdléchhan ke hat karne parbal, bhayo, balkdr. 


Kabit. 


Ashp he aswdr bhayo, Guré Gobind Singhji sail sadhdyo, 
152 Gang ashndn kiyo hit hit, sén bhayo, Lachhman Dis ke bagh men 
ayo. 
16 Pulang bichhen bano att sundar batthat wahpah harkh, widhdyo, 
U Bir rahe bul Id’ei nd ldgut dhan, Gurijt ko tej sowdyo. 


Kabit, 


Lachhman Dds Sddh4. Gang ashnén kar pdja path maittr jap 
YW amrdi dyo hain, 
Age si Gobind Singh batthat par pank mdhin, dharm autdr 
shubhr afit sohdyo hatin. 
Nirkh chakrit, bhayo, aiso batth kaun dyo, taj wd partdp jan biemay 
18 suhdyo hatn. 
Birdn ko dgid,kar pakr ke pachhdro nar, atso ahankdri buds as kaun 
dyo hatn ? 


Ohaupds. 


19 {Pei dnk bhdnt bal Idyo ; 
Palang nahin so tho athdyo. 


go § Guru Gobind Singh Jo abtér, 
Kia's karéa birde balkdr ? 
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Dohd. 


91 eet Gurd Gobind Singh tum ho sddhd kaun P 
At-parchand tjjal tuge kidn dhar baithe maun P 


99 oe ke banda bhaye, ehh hamaro ndm, 
Nis din japde batthke Parmeshwar Sri Ram. 
Ohaupdi, 


Tum banda sdhib ke ptydro, 
38 fire jas act tap Earusuile: , 


94 Ab kar apne shashtar dhdro, 
Dharm kdj yeh bachan hamdro. 


95 Malechhan, sun, judh rachio, 
Banda Sahib ndm kahdo. 


26 Lachhman Dds i¢ sant ne lio teg kar dhdr, 
Mughlan ke hat karne lage karan dangdr. 


oY Wéhe Gur kt fatah, so wahe Guru hd raj! 
Guré Gobind Singh amar hatn, ki? dharm kd kaj. 


Ohaupar. 


28 { Judh karat Turkan sun bhéri, 
Mughldn kt buh sen sanghdrs, 


29 irae Sarandh dnk bidh bhayo, 
Tidg deh Gur surpur gayo. 


Dohd. 
30 ee Laband, bhayo, sikh Guru kd jan, 
Ik ehat mohar Gobind Singh déns tha man, 
Ohaupds. 


81 {aun a ko Gurté bachhan sundyd, 
Sikh Guri ka bahut suhdya. 


32 Ab tum jad apne gdm, 
Kijd jé'e tihdn bierdm. 
Kabit. 
ev Gobind Singh kahe Dhithe kd: gdm tumhdre dwenge, 


Do unglt tumrt kar apnt pakar ntshént ldwenge. 
34 Sikh apnd bhef tujht ko apne pds mangdwenge, | 
Tab jdno tum Gurii hamdra ek sau moharés pdwengs. 
Ohaupde. 
35 Oharh bibdn Gur surg sadhde, 
Dhitd apne dware dye. 


gg § Bahut diwas sin phir kahe fda, 
Gur ke charnon Idge ds. 


34 ‘ Kab Gur és des men dwen, 
Do unglé muj kdb pakrdwer ; 
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98 Bk sau mohar ma, se mdngen ? 
Dhan bhag more jab sagen.’ 


Kabtt 
39 igi nadi kinare Bandah tap ko dyo has, 
Mahan prwittar bhi ns ki dekht batth kahin sukh pdyo hat, 
40 ona ke bhipal deke, sub ne matho nayo hai, 
Dhithe got Labdne Gur ke dge sis lagdyo has. 
Ohaupat. 


4] Dhitha apne pas pas mangdyo ; 
Bandah Sahib bachan gunayo. 


Ek sau mohar nam Sunat. 


42 { unglt tin ko pakr at, 


Dhithe man men parm tchhdhd, 
Dhan dhan karat charn liptdhd. 


Bahor apne ghar ko dyd, 
Sakal kutumb pds mangwdyc. 


43 { 

44 { 

45 Ek sau mohren thdl bhardye, 
Bhikan bistar sang suhdyd. 

46 { 

47 ; 

48 { 


Khdn pén sakale pakwan, 
Sang It’o parwar sujdn. 


Bédjen dhdl sang sukh-ddi, 
Nédchen Dhita bahor suhaz, 


Nachat kudat Gur pah jawen, 
Mukh se gawat sabd suhawen. 


Kabsé. 


Jin Turkdn ke sis utdre, so Gur mili hamdro re, 


50 § Dhan Guré Gobind Singh ujjal dharyo dharm abtaro re, 
, Dhan Gurt Gobind Singh sahth j¢ db Dhite ko tdro re. 
Ohaupas. 
51 Wah Gurujt bhdg hamdre, 
Aj Guré fl mile pidre 
52 Tégh uthdt Mughal jin mdre, 
Sakal Hind ko dharm sudhare. 


53 Jo Gur apne ko mandwen, 
Oharn gahe mukti phal pdwen. 


Ant kal Gur hdt sahae. 


55 Dhédl bajen bahe, Dhtitd nach er, 
Prem bhard bah idham ndcheg. 


54 { Gur ke charn rahin liptas, 
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86 Néchat gdwat Gur pah ayo, 
Oharn Gurdn ke sts niwdyo. 


Doha. 


Badshah daswen, bhayo, Gurté Gobind Singh dy’s: 
Ikddas Bands Sahib ji, teéro silch suhd'e ! 


57 § 
a Gangt ke ntkat niwds kino parbal trikuth dhdr 


sundar sihat hain, 


Kanchan ke thaneb okapat bane, kanchan ke kanchan ko mandar 
jort bahdé bhant hain. 


58 


sthat hain, 
Ohdr khuint chale dt matho ja’en ko nivrit dhan Gurié Bandah 
Sdhib dharo ghat hatz. 
Kabit. 


Des hs des chale buh dwat, kos hazdronke stkh sihdwen, 


0 Wahe Gur Bande Sahib ko bah’ndm Japen muktd phal pawen, 


Dhol mirdang pakhdways sang bajdwat baje sabd jo gdwen, 
Utr des niwds kiyo ; jo ném japen muktt phal pdawen. 


62 Sré Gur Bande Sahib ko dharo parm sthd’e, 
Ujjal Hakim Rae ne sobhd kaht band’e, 


TRANSLATION. 


ot Mt parkdran ke bajat bajuntr maha gawat sabd nek bhdant ke 
614 


1 { Abchal? is a town close by holy Ganges, 
And in it lived a saint, one Lachhman Das Bairéef. 


9 He was a Khatri of the Sodhi sect, but he became a Bairégi, 
At Abchal town on the Ganges bank he performed penance. 


In it lay a beautiful and pleasant garden, — . 
In it (was found) every kind of pleasure, witbout pain. 


4, In it were countless kinds of fruits and flowers, 
Birds and jeer added pleasure to its delights. 


6 In it stood a summer house, just at its centre, : 
A pleasant dwelling which afforded joys of every kind. 


Which was guarded on all four sides by four champions, 


{wi it was spread a lururious couch, 
6 ; 
powerful men. 


7 {i any one went to sit thereover, 
They straightway threw him on the ground. 


8 { Whosoever even approached the couch, 
Never came back alive 


9 They cast him into the Ganges, 
(And) forthwith be entered Heaven. 


19 f All the Gurd’s followers became powerful, 
Guré Govind Singh was the 10th King 
Vosslbly an allusion to the foar tatAés of the Sikh Garus, 
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Nénak, Angad, Ainar Dés, Rém Dds, Arjan, Hargobind, 


Know then the Gurus :— 
ll 
: Har R4i, Hari Krishn. 


ef Ge Bahbddur, who believed in the unity of God 
Gave the boon of the Guri’s teaching to his followers. 


Guru Govind Singh was glorious, and in the Kali Yuga 
13 imwortal, 
His story resounded through three worlds, and he kept up the 
glories of his Guru 


Holy Govind Singh was an incarnation, 


14 He showed his might in assaults on the Mlechhas, 


Mounted on his horse Gurd Govind Singh went forth, 
lb Bathed joyously in the Ganges and so came to Lachhman 
Dés’ garden. 
There he found the splendid couch and seated himself thereon 
with great delight, 
In vain the éfrs (champions) put forth all their strength: 
Blessed be the glorious Gura! 


16 


S80 Lachhman Dés the saint, after bathing and reciting 
his prayers, returned to the summer houee, 

Where he found Govind Singh seated on the couch, (him) who 
was an in¢arnation of God and most glorious | 


Seeing him he was mazed (and said): ‘ Who is seated here, ? 
Seeing his glory and his splenaour he was astounded. 

(And) he bade the guardians (saying) : ‘Cast out this fellow, 
who is seated so arrogantly here! ” 


19 The champions exerted all their strength, 
But the couch did not move. 


29 { We Govind Singh was an incarnation of God, 
~ U What could the mighty champions do ? 


91 { Guri Govind Singh asked ‘What saint art thou? 
Thou who art so glorious, why art thon silent ?” 


29 {; I am the Servant of God, ¢ha¢ is my name! 
Day and night I repeat God’s name.’ 


93 fare art the beloved Servant of God, 


Glorious one! and a performer of penance. 


94, { Take warlike weapons in thy hand, 
| Aud listeu to my preaching. 
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Attack the Mlechhas courageously, 
26 ae earn the title of ‘God’s Slave ” 


26 Lachhman Das, the holy one, took in his hand the sword, 
And resolved to put the Mughals to death, in battle. 


(His war-cry was) ‘ Victory to the Guri! Thus shall be 
a1} the Gurt’s reign |’ 
Gord Govind Singh is immortal, he hath done works of piety. 


He made fierce war on the Turks, 


28 Many Mughals were destroyed. 


29 He fought at Sarandh with all his might, 

{ the Gurd gave up his life, and went to ITeaven. 

80 Dhithé Lab&na became a disciple of the Gura, 
And had a mind to offer him 100 gold mohars. 


The Guru exhorted Dhithé, 


314 And he, the Gurt’s disciple, was greatly pleased. 


The Gurd said: ‘Now get thee to thy village, 


32 1 And dwell there in peace.’ 


your village, 


Guré Govind Singh said to Dhithd: ‘We will come to 
33 
ce two of your fingers we will make a sign. 


84. I shall call you to me through onc of my own disciples, 
Then know that your Gurtt will accept the 100 mokars.’ 


35 Ascending his (celestial) chariot, the Gura went to Heaven, 
And Dhuthé returned home. 


Many days he waited there, 


361 In expectation of his Gurt’s coming. 


37 (Thinking) ‘When will the Gard come to this country, 
And give me his two fingers to hold ? 


38 And ask me for the 100 molars ? 
Blessed then will be my lot ?’ 


39 To the bauk of the Chenab river came Banda to do penance, 
Seeing the great purity of its soil there he rested. 


io All the rulers of the land came to do him homage, 
Dhuth4 Labéna bowed his head to the Gur. 


4) { He called Dhuthé to him, 
Band4, ‘ God’s Slave’ spake to him. 


42 re gave him his two fingers, 
And mentioned the 100 mokars. 


43 (eae was greatly delighted in his heart, 
Saying again and again ‘ Blessed one |’ he clung to his feet. 
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44 Then he returned home, 
™ UAnd sent for all his kinsmen. 
Ab f He filled a platter with the 100 mohars, 
And a quantity of jewels and clothes. 


46 ra food and drink and all kinds of sweetmeats ; 
Taking his whole family with him. 


47 { Drums were beaten for joy, 
Dhuth& danced before them from love, 


48 Dancing, leaping, he went to the Gur, 
With his lips he sang his praises, 


49 { I have found my Gurd, my Guri, and he hath comforted me! 
He who had cut off the Turks’ heads, he is my Gurd. 


50 Blessed be Gurtii Govind Singh, who is an incarnation of God, 
Blessed be Guri Govind Singh, who has saved Dhathd / 


O! blessed Gurt, happy is my lot 
a {To-day have I met with my beloved Gurd. 


52 ( Taking up the sword he has slain the Mughals, 
1X Restored religion to all India. 


53 aa believeth in his Gura, 
CU And embraceth his feet, will get the reward of salvation. 


54, { Let me remain clinging to the Guru’s feet. 
In the end the Gurd will save me. 


554 Many drums were beaten, and Dhuthé danced, 
Filled with love he danced fervently. 


56 With dance and song he went to the Gur, 
And bowed his head at the Gurt’s feet. 


57 § Guraé Govind Singh appeared as the 10th King, 
The 11th was Banda, ‘God's slave.’ Save thy disciples! 


He made his abode by the Chenab’s holy stream, where is 
va the goddess, most powerful and ever glorious has golden 
pillars. 


Numerous hymns are sung there with musica] instruments 
59 which are pleasing to the ear, 
Peoplo from all directions come and pay homage there. Blessed 
is #he advent of Guri Banda Sébib in this world. 


22g 
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(te from all countries and Sikhs from thousand sos come 
60 


there and repeat the name of Wéhgura Banda Séhib and 
obtain, salvation. 


They sing the hymns there with different kinds of drums. 
a} Banda has taken up his abode in the northern country, he 
who will repeat name will obtain salvation. 


a2 {a1 should deeply love Guré Banda Séhib and see how Hékim 
Réi praises the unique being—The Sublime. 
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CHAPTER TI, 
RIGHTS AND CEREMONIES, 


SEcTION 1.—H1npv Preananoy Osservanens, 
The first menstruation after marriaye. 


The first menstruation after the marriage has been consummated ie 
the occasion of a strict tabu in Mandi, The wife must touch no one 
and should not even see any one, to secure which she is shut up in . 
dark room. She must mot use milk, oil or meat, and while she 1s still 
impure the following rite is performed :—On a day chosen as auspicious 
by a Brahman, all the wife’s female relatives assemble, and kinswomen 
wash her head with gondkana. Then after she has bathed, five cakes of 
flour, walnuts and pomegranates are ‘put in her lap, with a pretty ohild, 
in order that she too may bear such a child.!' Looking into its face she 
gives it some money and cakes, and then the family priest makes her 
worship Ganpati. In return he receives a fee in money, with the things 
offered to the goddess. [he women spend the ensuing night in singing. 


The earlser observances tn pregnancy. 


If a woman's children all die, she procures, in the third month of 
her pregnancy, a piece of iron, taken out of a sunken boat, and from it 
has a ‘arf or manacle made, This she wears on her right leg, and it is 
believed to prevent her future children’s premature death. [Dera Ghézi 
Khan District.] 


In Fézilka an observance, now nearly extinct,dés observed by Hindu 
Aroras in the third month of a first pregnancy. Itis oalled the dnkh 
saldi, because after it the wife ceases to apply antimony to her eyes, 
Her parents send her rice which is distributed among her kin. 


In Sidlkot the observance of the third month is called thdkns. 
Dried dates and pieces of cocoanut are given to the wife, and of these 
she eats a little, the rest being distributed among her kinsmen. [n 
Hoshiérpur a similar rite is observed ; loaves of wheat flour fried in 
ght are distributed among the brotherhood, and both husband and wife 
pat on new clothes and worship the family god. 


In the extreme south-east hardly any observances during pregnancy 
are reported, though in Hissar the tané rite-- described below --is in 


1 In Patiéla if the woman eats real pearls in her menses she will also give birth to a 
male child. 


* Bat in Gurddspur the rite known as th snkni (clearly »thakni) is said to be observed 
on the first day of the sixth month, Tlie woman on this dite washes her head with curd 
and puts on new clothes : saltish comestibles, such as pdpars, ptkswupatand gewidn, or ver- 
micelli, being distributed among the protherh od, ‘The thankat ia followed by the great rf, 
held carly in the eigth month, which is a religious ceremony. The woman’s parents send 
her presents, and she washes her head etc, a3 in the thankni. Buta pandif is culled iu 
and perforins certain religious rites, Th: women of the family also sing certain ritaa’ 
hymns, and the occasion is one of great rejoicing, Pun taean, deflaed by Platts ( 4indus- 
tant Dictionary, p. 270) te mean “causing the birth of a male child —the first of the 
essential ceremonies of Hindu initiation—held on che mother’s firat perceiving sigus of a 
living conception,” is now obsolete in the Simla hille, So, too, is the stsant, which used to 
be performed in the sixth month, 
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vogue in some parts. But elsewhere such observances are usual and 
somewhat elaborate. Thus in Jind during a first pregnancy (jethd 
hamal) we find the mithé bohktd, asocial ceremony, in which at the 
end of the third month a basket full of sweets is sent to the woman by 
her mother, with a suit and a half of clothes, and Rs. 5 in money. At 
the fifth month a second similar ceremony, the séd/,° is observed, the 
mother sending her daughter two and a half suits of clothes, one and a 
quarter maunds of sweetmeats, and Rs. 7. 
Later observances. 

During the seventh month occurs a rite of a religious character, 
called the dfdidn kd bhosdn bharnd. This consists in the woman’s offer- 
ing four and a quarter sers of rice to the b¢d¢s or spirits, in ten ¢hdlis or 
plates, of which one is given to a Damni, another to a land-holder’s wife, 
a third to the husband, a fourth being allotted to the woman herself, 
and the rest to other relatives. 


The pregnancy rites, however, which are, strictly speaking, re” 
ligious, are the garbh sanzkdr, and foreshadow the janm, mindan and 
janeo sanskdrs * oy rites at birth, (first) tonsure and initiation, which will 
be described in due course. 


The garbh sanskdr includes two distinct rites, the chkhoti or lesser, 
and the dart rfétdn or greater rites, which are observed in the fifth and 
seventh months, respectively, of the pregnancy throughout the Central 
Panjab. In the former the woman bathes, her hair is plaited and she 
is dressed in clothes presented by her parents. Her neighbours and 
kinswomen also assemble to sing songs and fill her lap with grain and 
cakes made of grain flour fried in gh#. Her mother-in-law is also 
congratulated, and similar eatabies distributed among the husband’s 
brotherhood, 


At the commencement of the seventh month the husband’s parents 
celebrate the Jari ritdn ; but first of all the wife’s parents send her a 
new tewar,> a cocoanut, dried dates and money, together with a present 
of clothes to her husband’s parents, who on their part present) her with 
new clothes. Ona lucky day chosen by the Brahman, the husband and 
wife, dressed in new clothes, sit side by side aud revere images of the 
gods drawn by the Brahman on the floor. The husband’s mother then 
places a cocoannt and dried dates in the wife’s lap, and congratulations 
are exchanged. Huge loaves of flour fried in ghf are then distributed 
among the brotherhood. 


In Ferozepur these rites are replaced by the jdr bharneké and bhog 
bharneki observances. Of these the former simply consists in making 
kachchi pinné © or rolls, of which two are marked with saffron and given 
to the wife, who either eats them or divides them among young girls 
and the brotherhood. The second rite is however far more elaborate. 

1 Mitthd ‘sweet’: bohid a small basket, Panj. Dicty., p. 283. 

* Sddh, of. lit. “ao half.” . : 

3 To these four sanskdrs should apparently be added a fifth, the nd karn or naming 
which precedes the miundan, 
5 ‘Bg. by the Lahoria Khatrfs, but the Bunjahi Khatris are sald only to observe the 

ort ritan , 

5 Tewar, ov feur, three articles of clothing ; a tro usezau consisting of a gown, shawls 

and shift (ghaghri, dopaffa aud kurta). The beur consists of two articles only. 


: ®The pinnis are made iu the following proportions, rice flour 5} sers, sugar 24, ond gA¢ 
ser. 
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The wife's paronts send her a double /ewar, with a shawl and tur 

the husband, and other things. Then, on the day of the new aon ve 
wife visits each member of the brotherhood in her house, and gives him 
some rice as a summons to the rite. Before the kinswomen assemble a 
corner of the eastern wall of the house is plastered, and seven hand 
marks made on it with rice-flour mixed in water. A wooden plank is 
also set up before the wall and a lamp lighted. The kinswomen bring 
with them some of the grain and rice given them the previous day, and 
scatter the rice near the lamp, piling the grain in a heap close to it. 
The plates are then put in one place ; twenty-two sers khdm of rice are 
then boiled, with five of sugar and two and one-half of ghf, the mixture 
being divided in precisely equal portions on the plates among the kins- 
women, who object if one gets more than another. The idea, doubtless, 
is to convey equal fertility to all, 


The clothes presented by the wife’s parents are next put on her, and 
her skirt tied to that of an unmarried kinsman. The pair then walk 
round the plates seven times, and are asked to bow to the lamp. It is 
believed that the boy will thus soon be himself married. Their skirts 
are then untied. 


A vessel is now placed in the wife’s hands and each kinswoman 
gives her a little rice from their plates, which she eats. Her husband's 
mother is then congratulated. T'he grain brought by the kinswoman is 
shared equally by the Maihra? (waterman), and her Brahman priest. 

Mid-pregnancy. 

It is clear that the ehhoti ricdn are observed at or about the time 
when half the period of gestation has elapsed, and indeed the rite is 
called the adh gabh in Amritsar, Gujrénwala, and in Bahdéwalpur. In 
Hoshiérpur it is not known by that name, but it is observed on the 
second evening of the lunar month in the fifth month of pregnaney,? 
and a second rite corresponding to it is held on the second day of the 
ninth lunar month. In Jhelum it is observed on an auspicious day in 
the fourth or fifth month. The wife bathes, and is dressed in new 
clothes, her hair is plaited and her hands stained with henna. Her kins- 
women sing songs throughout the night. All this is supposed to pre- 
vent miscarriage. Her parents also send her some sweets which are put 
in her lap. In Sidlkot the adh-gabh is also said to be observed, but not 
by the Jats, and is described as simply consisting in the distribution of 
papars, pakauras eto. among the brotherhood. 

In Sidlkot the mid-pregnancy rite is called the pdon bkdrf or the 
‘heavy feet.’ 

In Rajanpur tabsil a rite called chtlwdn from ehthd, ‘loin , 1s com- 
monly observed among Hindds as well as Muhammiadans. After six 
months in every conception the pregnant woman is required to bathe 


! But Bénids, who come from the south-caat, do net observe the adh-gadh. One 
acozunt says it iy observed in different ways, ‘by all sects of Brahmans and Hindas’ 5 ane 
other, that it is called rf and is observed, in differeat ways, by Brahmans, Mabdjans, 
Khateis, Sandrs and Jh{wars, but not by Jats ; while a third allegea that the adh-gabh 8 
performed in different ways, but on the same principle, by all Hindus; whereas the hanj? is 
confined to Brahmans, Khatris and Aroras, In Ajodla it is said not to be observed at all. 


*In Hoshiérpur the wife’a parents send her a pieve of red sd/é and some rise. She 
bathes and puts on the sdfu. Rice is also distributed among the brotherhood, 
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under tho direction of a ddé¢ (midwife, who ties beads round her Joins, 
thereby implying the safe completion of the conception and easy labour. 


The seventh month : kanji. 


Corresponding again to the dart rétdn, described above,'is the hanyt,* 
which is usually observed in the seventh month, though sometimes 
postponed to the ninth. It is very generally observed, except in the 
extreme south-east, but it varies in details and often bears no distinotive 
name. 


In Hissar it is observed in the seventh or ninth month, and among 
the Bégris the wife’s parents send clothes for herself and her husband. 


In Hoshiarpur this ceremony is called 7/¢, and is observed on the 
first of the lunar month (seventh or eighth). The present wife’s parents 
send her ten to twenty loaves fried in ght, pdpars and péhauras, clothes 
for herself, and her husband, one or two ornaments, and from one to 
seven rupees in cash. Food is also distributed to the brotherhood and 
menials, Brahmans being also fed in the name of ancestors. In some 
places the wife’s parents feed Brahmans, giving them wheat-flour and 
Aart.? Or again the wife’s parents send her clothes and! money, after 
which she bathes, and then both she and her husband pray that the child 
may be a boy. 


In Amritsar the 4onji is observed.in the seventh or ninth month, 
by all castes but not in all parts of the district. In Ajndla it is called 
ritdn. 


In Gujrénwéla the fant or rit is very similar. It is observed in 
the sighth month, and is sometimes held in the house of the wife’s 
parents. 


In Gurddspur a wife, when pregnant for the firet time, is sent to 
her parents’ house in the seventh month, and presented with a ser of 
jaggery, as an intimation to them of her condition. Her parents give 
her clothes for herself, her husband.and his mother, and other presents, 
with which she returns to her husband’s house. On the rising of the 


1 Apparently kanj¢ ie a kina of aweetmeat: Hoshidrour. 
3 Made of gram flgur and curds fried in oil. 


2 Bat in Ramndgar, a town in the Gujrénwéla District, it is said that uo rite is observed 
in the seventh or ninth month, only the adh-gabh boing observed, 


In Muzaffargarh no special rite is observed during pregnancy by Mubammadans, bu t 
Hindus usually observe the malhwan and kanjt during the 6th and 8th months when ® 
woman is pregnant for the firat time, This is an occasion for feasting and rejoicing. Th° 
parents of the pregnant woman send ber clothes and other presents at the kanjf; sh® 
bathes, washes her hair, and putson her new clothes and ornaments, This ceremony i8 
intended tnter alia to make the fact of the first pregnancy of a bride public, or at least 
well-known in the brotherhood. A particular custom among Mulammadane of good family 
is called gudd dena, Itis performed at the end of the 8th month. The dd: brings the 
pregaant lady a basket of fraits and having washed and dressed in red from head to foot 
the lady takes the frait in ber hands or handkerchief or other cloth. The d4i then divines 
the sex of the child and generally informa the wother of it. 


In Jind tahefl during tle seventh month among Hindo Cbhhimbas the pregnant 
woman performs the rite of bhog bharna offering 10} or 5} sers of rice to the Bfbfs or 
spirits, while rice with gur is distributed amung the brotherhood. Among Muhammadan 
Saqqés duriug the seventh month the woman’s parents send her a suit of clothes which she 
puts on, and a feast is given to the brotherhood. 
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new moon in the seventh month, a Brahman is called in, an 

band and wife are seated side by side, with their near ee pee 
(Aumbh) is then filled with water, and a lamp filled with ght put ae 
it and lighted. The Brahmin makes an idol of Ganésh out of flour and, 
worships their ancestors. The garments of the pair are then tied to- 
gether (a rite called gand chefrdwa), and their pedigrees to the third 
degree recited, their ancestors’ names being also written on a sheet of 
paper which is hung up on the wall. Rice is next distributed among 
the brotherhood. A small gold ornament, presented by her parents, is 
also hung round the wife’s neck, and this is eventually given to the child 
when born. 


In Sidlkot the rite is not very dissimilar, The wife’s parents send her 
presents, and on the appearance of the new moon, #.e. on the second of the 
lunar month, she is bathed and dressed. Ancestors are worshipped This 
rite called ri¢in Panj&bi, é7hore'! in Lahore, dhora wm Montgomery 
and sémanat in Sanskrit,is known as sawdnt in Jammu, in which 
tract the Dogras celebrate it by feasting kinsmen. 


In Jhelum the rite is kept in the seventh or ninth month. The 
wife’s parents send her sweets and fruits, and these are put in her lap. 
After this she must not leave her house. Both at the hanjt and adh- 
gabh in this district the wife bathes, and then receives a gift of clothes 
from her husband’s younger brother, or other young kinsman, in whose 
face she gazes before she puts them on. 


In Talagang the fan7é or rit is observed on an auspicious day in 
the seventh month at the house of the wife’s parents, and all males are 
excluded from it, and not even informed of it, though boiled rice is 
distributed to the brotherhood on this oceasion. In Hazro this rit is 
observed at 4 PM. on the day of the new moon in the seventh month, 
and the priest’s wife conducts it. Some jaggery ts cut up with a knife 
and # portion given to her, while the rest is distributed among the near 
kin. 


The Dewd-dhdat. 


Anotner ceremony, with which the husband’s parents are closely 
associated, is the dewd-dhdmi* 


In Montgomery this rite is observed in the seventh or eighth month, 
The family priestess lights a lamp fed with ghi in a corner of the house, 
making a hearth and seven cakes of earth, and covering the latter with 
vermilion. Before these things the husband and wife prostrate them- 
selves, and big loaves of flour fried in gh are then distributed among 
the brotherhood. Until these articles have all been removed, the women 
of the family do not spin or do any other work. The things are then 
collected and given to the parents, who in return present the wife with 
a trewar,> a rapee anda half ser of jaggery. ‘his rite is observed 
three days before the anjf ceremony. But in Gujranwala it is said to 


‘Bhahore in Punjabi Dietionary :8.v, Kanjt, p. 550. 


2 Déwd or déod, a lamp; didmt, not given in the dictionaries, ts possibly to be de- 
rived from P. dhdm, e.f. a feast, 


» Trewar = tewar : see note ® to p. 782 supra, 
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be held at the same time as the rf¢, and it must: be held in the lower 
storey of the house, by night, the amp being lighted in the southern 
corner. 


In Hazro, the dewd-didmf is also held on the same rt, by the king- 
women and the priest’s wife—a!ll males being excluded. The priestess 
begins by kindling a lamp and causing the wife to worship Ganesh. 
Sweetened rice or bread is then distributed. Next morning rice is boiled 
or Aalwa made ; and the wife is bathed and dressed in the clothes sent by 
her parents. Another woman is then seated by her to represent her 
husband, and on her knees are put all the clothes received for him, 
Seven vessels and covers of cowdung are then made, and cardamoms, 
rice, barley, mung (pulse), ptwa and two copper coins are placed in 
each. These vessels are then put between the two women, and 
the wife removes the covers, which the other woman replaces. 
This is done thrice. Then both dip their fingers in milk and water 
and each tries to seize the other’s fingers thrice. Botb then chew 
cardamoms, which they spit over each other, and finally the rice or 
halwa is given to the priestess, who also gets five annas or Re. 1}. 
Next day she is called in again and lights the Jamp, which she extin- 
guishes with milk and water. This ends the rit. 


In Bahdwalpur, on the other hand, the dewd-dhdm? is preformed by 
the husband’s father, who lights a lamp in a corner of the house, making 
an effigy of Ganesh and worshipping his ancestors, with his face turned 
to the north or towards the Ganges. While worshipping he must un- 
loose the string of his chola or shirt, or the gods will not accept his 
devotions. 


In Mandi the rfts of the tifth and seventh months are not observed 
at all, but in the beginning of the eighth month the athwahdn' is cele- 
brated by putting an idol of Ganpati on a red chauki ; and this the wife 
worships for a month, during which period she must not bathe, change 
her old clothes, or cross a river. In the beginning of the ninth month 
follows the Jardnwin, at which the wife’s kinswomen assemble to bathe 
her, make her put on new clothes and look at a handsome boy to ensure 
her own child being a son. This boy is dismissed with a present of 
money. Then the wife is made to xe | up, and a kerchief is tied round 
her waist, cakes, money, gold aud silver, flowers, a cocoanut, a pome- 
gTanate, and a mixture of rice, sesame and sugar,sent by her parents, are put 
in her lap. Of the money, part goes to the priest, and the rest to the 
midwife. On this occasion her nearest relative also gives the wife 
money and ornaments for her own use. Then the wife revers Ganpati, 
and a vessel (kalas) of earth, brass or copper is put in an octagonal jantar 
(diagram), and in it is placed a cocoanut, with an image of Vishnu. The 
wife is then directed to worship the saéas and after that a hawan is per- 
formed, a he-goat * being sacrificed to appease the fire deity. Brahmans 
and near relatives are then fed, and the kinswomen sing songs and 
make metry all night. This rite is observed in every pregnancy 


1 The Sanskr, pun san. In the parent Siate of Buket the athwan is observed in the 
eighth or ninth month. The woman’s parents send her clothes for herself and the child, 
The clothes ere perfumed. A rupee is also sent. They aleo send one or two garments for 
the husband’: mother, 


> Or vicariously a cogoanut, which is split into two pieces. 
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The etghth and ninth montha. 


If we exclude such of the foregoing observances as are postponed 
till the eighth or ninth month, there are few which are necessarily held 
in either of these two months. In Hissérthe anjfis observed in the 
seventh or ninth month,' and in some places the adh-garbA‘ is actually 
said to be deferred till the ninth month. In parts of Hoshiérpur there 
is, however, a distinct rite in the ninth month, on the second day, thas 
corresponding to the rite in the seventh. A corner of the house is plas- 
tered, and the wife is seated there, with her face to the east, and made to 
worship Ganesh. A cocoanut and a rupee are alao putin her lap by 
way of shagit» or good augury, and boiled rice is set before. Sweets 
etc. sent by her parents are distributed among the brotherhood.® In the 
northern part of the same district it is said that the rf is held in the 
ninth month, aud consists simply in the distribution of kart ‘gram flour 
cooked in whey) to the brotherhood in order to proclaim the pregnancy.* 


Athwdnsd. 


At the commencement of the eighth month the Shaikh4 wat. Réjpits 
observe a rite called the athwdansd. The wife’s parents send her clothes, 
ornaments, fruit, money and on their receipt all her kinswomen assemble. 
Brahmans then worship the gods and the wife bathes, after which she 
puts on the new clothes. With this the following custom among the 
same people appears to be connected. 


After birth a child of either sex is bathed in the blood of a he-goat 
anda necklet of its flesh is put round the child’s neck. Then it is dress- 
ed in a blue furfa and cap, witha belt of blue silk round its waiet. 
These clothes are worn for six or seven months, buf the necklet is retain- 
ed for two years and the belt worn till it reaches the age of five. 


Méawalt. 


Ail Hindtis who believe in the god Méwali perform the following 
rite in the seventh month: a mixture of rice, muag and barely is made 
and an earthen vessel sent for fromm the potter’s house. This is marked 
seven times with three things, henna, black and red colouring. Then 
boiled rice and the dish described above are placed in her lap seven 
times, some cooked miing being also put in the middle of the vessel. 
Lastly, a red thread is pnt in it and taken out by the midwife, who de- 
posits it under a ber tree. All the members of the family then eat 
the food. 


1In Fézilka the £anjf is eaid to be held only in the ninth month, I[nGujrdnwéle it is 
observed in the sevonth or eighth. 

8 Adh-garbh madh-gabnh, 

3 The Bdsdeo Brahmans observe this rite in the eighth month, and feast the whole brother- 
hood, males and females, on thie occasion, great quantities of curd and engar being given 
them. 

4 It is also said that the r¢# in this part varies in different castes, and that it is repeated 
‘severnt times.’ It is specifically described as being observed thrice, in the fifth month 
(when kanjfand pakauras ate distributed); in the seventh (when boiled rice and pulee are 
sent round), and in the ninth (when moist gram and jaggery are distributed among the 
brotherhood), I¢ is not stated that all three rites are observed by the same caste. 
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The following rites are observed during pregnancy in Chamha :—The 
woman should not go near a dead body even of a nea relative, nor cross 
a atream, especially in the evening, lest the water spirit exerf an evil 
influence on her, nor should she visita woman newly delivered. In all 
these cases the danger feared is abortion from the influence of evil 
spirits. Ifa snake appears and is trying to escape the people believe 
that the shadow of a pregnant woman falling on it will cause it to 
crawl slowly. ! 


Belipecs ta pregnancy. 


During pregnancy the parents are both peculiarly susceptible to the 
effects of an eclipse, and it is safest for the wife to keep her bed and not 
even see the eclipse, in Amb4la, but the father is not under any such 
necessity. In Dera Gh&zi Khan, however, either parents must avoid 
applying antimony to the eyelids, or a ¢#/ak to the forehead, during an 
eclipse, lest the child beso marked. Both should also avoid locking or 
unlocking a lock, lest its fingers be bent and powerless. If they cut 
wood with an axe, the child will havea hare-lip ; or if they break any- 
thing, such as a piece of wood, its fingers will be marked. In short, any- 
thing such as stamping or printing done during an eclipse is liable to 
leave ite impress on the child’s body.? 


Abortion. 


Tf abortion has ever occurred, or is feared forthe womau, sydnas or 
wizards prevent it by giving her (¢) a piece of wood from a scaffold on 
which a man has been hanged, or (¢s) pice which have been thrown over 
the b¢wdn or hearse of an old person, or (ts¢) a tiger’s flesh orclaw. The 
idea in each of these charms is to inorease the vitality or prolong the life 
of the child. 


SEoT.oN 2,— HINDU BIRTH OBSERVANOES, 
I.— Observances before and at berth. 


Imeky and unlucky bértha.—The auspiciousness—or the reverse—of 
a birth depends upon several factors, such as the season or time of its 
occurrence, its sequence relative to preceding birth in the family, ° and 
the child’s position at birth. 


Premature berth.—Birth in the eighth month of pregnacy is attri- 
buted to a cat having entered the mother’s room in a former confine- 
ment. A child born in this month will, it is believed, die on the eighth 
day, in the eighth month, or eighth or eighteenth year, after birth. 


‘In Kéngra in the eighth month of pregnancy the pregnant woman is seated inside 
shaunk in which bel-bife ‘leaves’ are placed and in which a small lamp ie lit. Pda is done 
toGanesh. This is called athwd. 


*® During an eclipse of the san or moon a pregnant woman shculd lie with her body 
straight, lest the child be born crooked. Every morning she should be careful to look first 
at her husband’s face, so that the child may resemble him. If any one else is frequently seen 
it will take after him. If her husband is absent she should look at the faces of her other 
ehfdren or at her own face in e looking glass, or at her sister's face, but not at her bro- 

6. 


* For the significance of the sequence of births, see Folk Lore, vol. xiii, pp. 68-67, 
and pp. 279—389, seq ’ ', pp 
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Hence the number eight is never mentioned in speaking of a child’s age, 
un-genat ov ‘uncounted’ hemg used instead: thus, ax-ginat dis = 
eight day,’ an-gsnat darha = eighth year, 


The athwéhé.—In the Dera tahsfl of K&ngra a child born in the 
eighth month is called an afhwdéhé (fr. ath, 5), and is regarded as un- 
lucky to both its parents, foreboding the father’s death. As a remedy 
® spinning-wheel is passed thrice round the mother’s head, and then 
given to the- midwife. 


_ In Kangra a child which dies at birth, or immediately after it, is 
inauspicious, and its nose is bored, for a gold ring to be inserted, in order 
to avert its evil influence. 


Monday isan unlucky day for birth, and as a remedy the child’s nose 
or ear is bored. In some parts, e.g. among orthodox Hindts in Bahéwal- 
pur, Ferozepur and Mandi, the following remedies are used to counteract 
the evil influences of the various planels :— 


Saturn : seven kinds of grain, or anything black, euch as iron or 
black buffalo, should be given away in charity. 


Mars: articles such as copper, gur, cloth dyed red, oil ate. 


The Sun : reddish things, such as ghi, gold, wheat, a red-coloured 
cow ete. 


The Moon : white articles, such as silver, rice, a white cow, white 
cloth eto. 


Mercury and Venus : green articles such at ming (a kind of pulse), 
green cloth or fruit, such as oranges etc 


Jupiter: yellow things, euch as yellow cloth, gram-pulse, yellow 
eweetmeats (nukit: aud Jaddu), gold ete. 


To avert the evil effects of Réh (or ascending node) : cocoanuts, 
ghf, sugar (khand) and mdsh (a kind of pulse); and that of Kret or ty- 
phon (the descending node) : samosa (a kind of sweetmeat) and b/ussh 
cloth are given in charity. 


This is termed gsrah-pija (or worship of the planets). 


A birth which occurs during the paneha& period will, it is believed, 
be followed by the birth of three children of the same sex. 


The gand7s are five days which fall in the dark half of the lunar 
month, and a child born ou any of these dates bodes ill to its parents. 
Accordingly, the father must not see the child until, in the recurrence 
of the nakshatra in which it was born, he has worshipped the gods, or 
until five dolls have been made, put in a copper vessel and anxiously 
propitiated. ‘Fruit is placed before them, as they are believed to eat ; and 
Brahmans-‘recite mantras. Lastly, an earthen jar is pierced with twenty- 
eight holes ard filled with water and various drugs. It is then hung up 
some distance from the ground and the water allowed to trickle on to 
the parents’ heads. After this the Brahmans are rewarded. 

‘But the same writer (S. Gurdiél Singh in J, 4. 9, Bengal, li, Pt. I, p, 205), saye that 
8 child is never said to be so many days or months old, but so manv : ahdr barke 
= four days or four months old, as well as four years. 
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As we have already seen, eclipses affect the parents dnring preg 
nancy. So too a child, of either sex, born during an eclipse brings ill 


luck, to avert which the following observances are in vogue, at least in 
Kéngra :— 


The image in gold of the deity connected with the asterism in 
which the eclipse occurred, and one of the sun (if it was eclipsed), or of 
the moon (in the case of its eclipse), together with an image of R4hu, 
are reverenced. A hawan is also perfofmed, at wood being used if the 
sun was eclipsed, or, ifthe moon, palas. Like other unlucky children, a 
child born under an eclipse is weighed every month, on the sankrant 
day, against seven kinds of grain, all of which is given away. 


A child (unlike a calf) born in Bhédon is lucky, while one born in 
Kétak is inauspicious, and the mother of such a child should be turned 
out of the house, though she may be given to a Brahman and then re- 
deemed from him. Children born under certain asterism are peculiarly 
liable not only to misfortune themselves, but to cause evil to others, and 
various rites are performed to avert the consequences of their birth. 


A child born in K4tak must either ondergo symbolical birth from a 
cow (goparsab), or also both it and the parents must bathe on the first 
sanksdnt after the end of Kétak in water drawn from seven wells and 
mixed with turmeric, sandal, ginger and other drugs. These are termed 
sarbokhadt, and ate placed in an unbaked earthen jar, with 1000 ori- 
fices and a lip, the appropriate mantras being duly recited. Water from 
seven wells or rivers is then similarly purified by mantras. The parents, 
with the child in its mother’s lap, are then placed under a sieve, through 
which the water is poured. Hawan ie then performed, and lastly a tray 
of gif is given away by the parents in charity, 


A child born when the moon is in the sixth or eighth zodiacal sign 
is ill-omened, and to avert its influence the following rite is observed : 
On the twenty-seventh day after the birth a basket made of bamboo is filled 
with sixteen sors (thirty-two lbs.) of rice, some camphor, a pearl, a piece 
of white cloth and some silver and given away in charity, together with 
a team of white calves yoked, and vessels of milk and gi. Worship, in 
which white sandal-wood and white flowers figure, is also performed. 
This, however, is an orthodox rite, and in K4ngra the popular idea is 
that a child born inthe gkdti-chandarmdn, i.e. when the moon is in- 
auspicious, is not ill-omened. 


The unlucky ¢¢¢hs or lunar days for birth are the amdwaza, or last 
day of the dark half; and the ehaturdasht (vulg. chaudas) are fourteenth, 
the last day but one. Children born on the former day are unpropitious 
to the father, those born on the latter to the mother. To avert their 
evil influence an idol of Shiva is made of silver, and in an earthen Jar are 
placed leaves from various trees, mango, palas, pipal ete. A cocoanut 
is then placed on the jar, which is covered with a red cloth; and on this 
is put the idol of Shiva, after it has been purified by mantras. Hawan 


is performed with sesame, pulse (mdsh) and white mustard. The idol ia 
given to a Brahman, 
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The following thirteen nakshatras are unlucky :— 


]. Asauni, 7. Grahn (eclipse), 
2. Rawati, S. Atepat, 
3. Maghan, 9% Shankrant, 
4, Shelkbdn, 10. Gand, 
5. Malan, ll. Chandas, 
6. Jeshtan, 12. Amawas, 
13. Bhadra, 


especially 1 to 6'—each charan? having special influence of its own. 
Thus in Shelkhfn the second efaran is fatal to wealth, the third to the 
mother, and the fourth to the father. In the Jeshtha asterism, which 
is divided into ten oharana, each of six gharts, we have the following 
scheme : --- 


Birth in second charan : father, Birth in first chavan: mother, 


be ‘| 





J 
Father, Mother, fourth churan ; brother,‘ third eharan. 


eB Sree { 


! 
Elder bretner eighth charan child, to itself if born in fifth charan ; 
to the ‘members of its family’ if in sixth or seventh; to ity father-in law 
in the ninth ; and to everything in the tenth.® 


In the Mal asterism the first charan is unpropitious to the father, 
the second to the mother, and the third to wealth.® 


‘1 In Nurpur tahsfl of Kangra the evil influence of a birth in any unlucky aakshatras 
is averted by bathing the parente and child with water froma jar, containing 1000 holes, 
into which leaves from 108 male trees (mango, pfpa/, hanian, are male; while nk, 
‘pear,’ and deri, ‘plom,’ are feminine), Children born in the remaining seven of the thir. 
teen nahehatras specified are not very unlucky, and the planets are merely worshipped by 
more rigid observers of Hindu precepts, 


3 Tiit. ‘ foot.’ 


* To avert the evil influence five earthen jars, filled with water and leaves (pfpat etc.) 
are covered with a red cioth, aud the golden image of o serpent placed on them and wore 
shipped. The person to whom the birth forebodes evil gives alms, and a hawan performed 
with ghi: Kéngra. In Dera tke five jars sbonld contain gold images of Brakma, Vishnu, 
Mahesh, Indra and Varuna. 


“Special attention may here be directed to the position of the mother’s brother in 
astrology. The part played by him in weddings may conceivably have an astrological basis. 
He is curiously affected by his sister’s child cutting its upper teeth first . see Indtan 
Antiquary, vol. xxxi, 1902, p. 292, 

’ To avert tlic evil a piece of ground is plastered with cow-dung and a platform for a 
hawan made on it. On this platform mantras are written in four. In five jars, full of 
water, ore put the leaves of five trees (p‘pal, mango, paldkhar, palas, and a fifth), with 
panchamit and panchgardh. In asixth jar, unbaked, with 1000 orifices are placed 107 
different drugs, The parents and child are then drenched through a sieve, and then tney 
joiu in the Aatwan, which must be celchrated by sixteen Brahmans. Finally parente and 
child bathe in the water from the five jars. [ Kangra. ] 


6 The rites are the same us in the case of s Jésbta birth, except that the idol made isa 
gold one of a rdkhshasu : Kéugya. 


Among Hindus in Ambéla astrologers ave covsulted about tho auspiciousness of the 
birth. If the child was born at au inauspicious time, called gandmul, 27 days after the 
birth tle child and ‘its motber are bathed in water containing drugs in solution. The 
water is poured on them from s pitcher with a hundred holes bored in it. In some parts 
if the child is o male the father gets certain incantations recited over food which is given 
to the poor so that his ancesters’ souls may benefit thereby. 
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The Gands.—The fourth chkaran it. the Shelkhfn Jeshthé and 
Reoti asterisms, and the first in the Mal, Ashwini and Magha are called 
gands, and a birth in these is unlucky : if it occur by day, to the father ; 


if by night, to the mother ; and if in the morning or ovening, to the 
child itself.’ 


But all these refinements are hardly known to popular astrology, 
and the general practice is to regard births in Jeshthé, Mila, Ashlekhaén 
and Maghén asterisms only as unlucky.? 


In the Simla hills the evil influence of a birth in the Krishnpak 
chaudas is averted by propitiating the nine planets. A birth at the end 
ota month and in the Jamgandhjag, Kalijag etc. is unlucky to the 
parents etc.; and they should not see the child’s face until alms have 
been offered. Triplets portend the speedy death of parents, and to avert 
the evil, hawan is performed, alms are given to the parohtt and the 
shénts maxkat is read. 

The eouvade. 


Repeated inquiries had hitherto failed to elicit any trace of the 
couvade in these Provinces, but Mr. H. W. Emerson, C.S., has now 
found it in Mandi where ‘the man goes to bed when a son is bor: 
either the mother or the father must be on his back for three months and 
as the mother does most of the work the father does most of the lying-in.’ 


The first-born. 


Speaking generally, the birth of the first-born child, provided it 1s 
not a girl, is the occasion for special rejoicings—and in Kdngra a 
pilgrimage is made to the family god (4ué-deota), and a he-goat, called 
the kudnu randd, is let loose in his honour, another being also sacrificed 
at his shrine, and a feast given.5 


In Saréj a few people of the village visit the parents’ house ana 
fire off guns. The father feasts them, and gives each guest a small tur- 
ban and a rupee ; the village deo¢a and musician also receiving each a 
rupee. This money is called wudhdi ka ruptyd, and itis all deposited 


with an honorary treasurer, and when enough has been collected a great 
feast is held, 


Tn Hamirpur the paxjdd rite, which consists in giving alms to the 
poor, is observed on the eleventh day after the birth. Brahmans and 
the kinsmen are also feasted, menials also receiving gifts. A good deal 
of money is thus spent. 


1 The rites resemble those in the Jeshtha or Mul cases, but cow is also given as almsin 
the child’s name: Kangra. 

3In the Dera tabsil of Kangra the rites observed on such births, or in those which 
occur under an inauspicious (ghatak) moon, are simple. Images of Brahma, Indar, Sirej 
(Sve) acd the Moon (Chandarmé 2) are placed in four jars, with the leaves of seven trees ; 
the jars are then filled with water and covered witha red and white cloth. Mother and 
child are then sprinkled with the water. 

* A great many Hindu women who have never had children, or been unable lo baing up 
any, propitiate the Deity by vowing that their first-born, if preserved, shall, till he comes of 
age, or of a certain age, serve in the procession of the Tazia as a water-carrier, or in some 
ether capacity ; and such sons always wear the green uuiform till they attain that age during 
the Muharram, and serve as their mothers have vowed, they shall serve, but return to Hindu 
rites and ceremonies as soon as the Muharram is over, without prejudice to their caste or 


Teprosch from their associates. MS, note in acopy of Sleeman’s Rambles a0d Recolleo- 
téons (? by the late Mr, Carr Stephen). 
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The first-born has always held a peculiarly sacred position, 
especially if born to parents who have long been without offspring in 
answer to a vow, in which case sacrifice of the child was common in 
India.1_ The Mairs used to sacrifice a first-born son to M&ta, the emall- 
pox goddess, while Muhammadans throughout Northern India believe 
that first-born children can stop excessive rain by certain rites. On 
the other hand a first born son will in Telingana attract lightning.* 
A first-born child (Jesth) must not be married in Jesth: P. N. Q, 
III, § 10. Twins, as is well known, are peculiarly uncanny.® 


But many remarkable ideas cluster round the third conception or 
round achild of one sex born after three children of the other sex. 
Thus in the Sovth-West Punjab on the borders of Sindh the for- 
mer superstition prevails and its results are thus described :— 


Trekhal is the third conception after two births (without regard to 
the sexes of the former children). It isa Jatki word, meaning ‘ third’ 
and implies contempt. This conception is considered unlucky among 
Hindus, especially in JAémpur tahsil. Every effort is made to effect 
abortion, and in many cases it undoubtedly takes place. It is also sus- 
pected that the third child is killed at birth if the attempts to cause 
abortion have failed, but fear of the law prevents any attempt to kill 
it if it survives its birth. 


The Trikhal.—This however appears to be a local variant as the 
other superstition is far more prevalent and its effects and the measures 
taken to avert them are thus described :— 


A child of one sex born after three children of the other sex is 
called, in Punjabi, érethai, as, for example, a boy born after three 
girls. Such a child is considered unlucky, and its birth portends—(1) 
the death of a parent ; (2) loss of wealth by the parents; (3) the tak- 
ing fire of the house in which it was born; or (4) some other calamity, 
such as lightning or snake-bite. 

If this child grows up without its parents suffering any injury, 
and is taller than the parents, they are benefited instead of injured by 
the birth, their lives are prolonged, or if poor they become rich and are 
protected against all misfortunes. Many Hindus also believe that the 
children born after a érekhal cannot live long 


The following remedies are adcpted at the birth of such a child to 
avert its evil effects : — 
(1) The father pourea quantity of g&# down the gutter of the 
roof of the room in which the child was born 

1 Moore’s Hindu Infanticide, pp. 198-9. 
* Sherring: Hint Tribes and Castes, III, p. 66. 
* P.N. and Q., I, §§ 116 and 463 
*N.ILN. Q., I, § 878 


Bat in Debomey a boy born after twins has a svecial name (dosw}, according to 
Jarton : Mission to Galele Kin of Dahome, |. p. 33, Memorial Edition, 
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(2) A brass tray is broken in the centre and the child passed 
through the hole. 


(3) A horse-shoe is painted with sanddr (red oxide of mercury ) 
and scented with gugal (a drug) and attached to the bed 
of the mother. The shoe is re-painted with sandzr and 
scented every Tuesday. 


(4) If the third day after the birth bea Sunday, a ceremony 
known as trethal shanti (or propitiation of the trtkhal) is 
performed. Green leaves from seven trees are collected 
and put in an earthen pitcher with 101 holes in its 
bottom. Another pitcher is filled with water taken from 
seven wells. The mother, with her child, sits under the 
drain of the roof of the house in which the child was 
born. A pandit recites to her a katha from the ¢rékhal 
shdnée shdstra while a kinswoman of the mother holds a 
sieve over her head, The pitcher containing the green 
leaves is placed on the sieve, and the father pours the water 
of the seven wells down the drain of the roof, so that the 
water passing through the pitcher aud the sieve may 
trickle slowly over the mather’s bead. 


(5) If the charm, whose figure is given below, be set in gold 
and tied to the neck of the mother all evil is avoided :— 


Teri jan men ya najan men mere kharne ko jagah de, 


mm 














| ya meri sunnat ya meri sunnat ya meri sunnat 
ea Bees 
ya meri sunnat ya meri sunnat ya meri sunnat | 





This belief relates chiefly to the tirst ¢rzthal born in the family : it 
applies to boys more than to girls (and indeed it is said in Kasdr! that 
a girl after three boys is not unlucky at all ) and evil is to be feared by 
both parents but principally to the parent of corresponding sex. More- 
over a boy born after three girls is also apt to be himself unlucky. 


The ceremonies used to avert the ill-effects are often those 
employed when «@ child is born under an evil nakshatra but for a 
trikhal— 


Five earthern pitchers filled with water containing gold images of 
Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesh, Indar and Rudar are worshipped, whereas 
in the case of a birth under the asterisms of Jesta, Mula, Ashelkén and 
MagAn the leaves of 7 trees® are used as described above and in the case 


»PLN, Q,, ITI, § 453. 

2And in Amritear a girl so born is called ‘dukhai’ or lucky child: ddid, II, § 824 
aiso § 136 (in Bombay) 

§ They should be male troes (katha, andr, tdt ete.) according to an accoant from 
Jhelam. 
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of a child born in Kétak — 


_ _ Four images of Bralima, Indar, Rudar and Saraj are placed in 4 
pitchere covered with red and white cloth and a little of the water 
sprinkled over the mother and child. 


Lastly for a child born during an celipse — 


Three-gold images, one of the nakshatra of birth, another of Rdhu 
aud a third of the sun or moon (as the eclipse inay have been), arg 


worshipped. | 


Auother name for the trikhul is tretar (said to be derived from 
Skr, ¢ré, 3 and atéar, enemy), and in Hoshidrpur the performance of a 
fire sacrifice with the aid of a Srahman after the sdtak period is ueual. 
Pala wood is burnt and sugar etc. thrown on to it. 


In Karnal and Rohtak a son born after three girle is usually called 
telar (or named Telu Ram) and in Rohtak vaiious ways of averting the 
evil he may bring are described. In one the parents sit on a plough 
and bathe from an earthern vessel containing 106 or 101 holes with 
water from the Ganves and 27 wells, 108 medicines and milk. Tke 
water is passed through a sievé, but in some places a sieve is held to be 
unlucky. In another ceremony the parents bathe in water (passed 
through a sieve) drawn from 27 wells and in which stones from 27 
placés and leaves from 27 trees have been placed. ‘This must be done 
27 days after the birth. 27, 14 or 7 Brahmans are also feasted. After 
these ceremonies a pair of snakes are made of a precious metal and 
given with 7 kinds of grain to the Dakaut Brahman. In another right 
a horse-shoe, painted with vermilion figures, is burnt on the third or 
tenth day after the birth. It is lucky if this day falls on a Sunday. 


The superstition appears then to take various forms and the rites 
practised arc very diverse, those used to avoid other unlacky births being 
often resorted to, though it appears that strictly speaking special rites 
should be performed. It is said to be confined in Sirmar State to im- 
migrants from Hoshiarpur It is possibly connected with the astrologi- 
cal doctrine of trines but the powers of the first-born are not thereby 
explained. The belief and rites are said to be described in the shdstras. 
In 1885 a Sanskrit book called Trithat-shdnts was published at Lahore 
giving an account of the belief. The sage Pushkar asks Buargat how a 
t-akhal can be propitiated. The reply is that it should be abandoned as 
it will cause the death of its parents and maternal uncle ' within 7 


months and also destroy itself. 

The eighth chili*—The eighth child is very unlucky if a son as he is 
eure to cause his father’s death.? But in Karnél the 8th child is re- 
garded as peculiarly dangerous to the mother, The remedy is to pass a 
charkha or spinning wheel thrice round the mother and give it to the 
midwife, The charkia must be in perfect order. 

1 The part which the maternal uncle plays in marriage ritcs is well known. He is 
in grave peril if his sister’s child cut its upper teeth first. 
2 Connected apparently with tho cight names of Rudra, Muir’s Sanskrit Tezrts. 
IV, pp. 388, et seqq. 
*1.N.Q.1, V, § 94 
SSSS 
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Dh4éi sira or ‘ 25 heads. ’—Mr. W. S. Talbot writes that in Jhelum 
érskhal is drilled with 24 holes—-n local expression meaning 2 holes in 
one ear and | in the other, or | in each ear and 1 in the nose, In 
Muszaffargarh a dide-stra, mula or sal-stra is a child whose head has not 
been properly shaped. 


There is no objection to twins. But in Kangra if a boy and a 
girl be born together it is sometimes regarded as unlucky. 


In Karnal different classes have different ideas about twins. 
Among both Hindis and Muhammadans some consider them a pood 
omen while other Hindds think they forebode ill-luck. Women do 
not consider their birth evil and they have a proverb that the woman 
who gives birth to twins goes straight to paradise on her death. 


In Ambéla twins being weaker than single children frequently 
die, and so they are considered ominous It is believed that if at 
intercourse air gets in it splits the seed in two and thus gives rise to 
twins, It is also said that if a pregnant woman eats a fruit which 
has grown in a pair, she will give birth to twins. 


In Hoshiarpur a child which first teethes from its upper jaw is 
considered unlucky to its maternal uncle. To remove the evil effects 
its mother goes beyond the limits of her village on the puth leading 
to her parents’ house. From the opposite direction comes the maternal 
uncle of the child, bringing with him a white brass tray, 14 sers of 
rice, 7 pice, a yard of cloth and 4 iron nails, all except the tray and 
nails, knotted in the cloth. The maternal uncle drives the 4 nails in 
the ground in a square, touches the child’s teeth with the tray, and 
then puts the tray and the cloth with the other articles wrapped in 
it within the equare between the nails and returns home. The uncle 
and his sister must not talk or see each other’s faces. The sister sits 
with her child clinging to her shoulder, her veil drawn and her back 
towards her brother, and he returns in silence after the ceremony, which 
is called ddnton ka thakna or ‘ the charm of the teeth.’ 


In Karnél when a child of either sex cuts the front teeth of its 
upper. jaw first it is a bad omen to the maternal uncle. His sister, 
the mother of the child, sends him word of the event. On receiving 
the message the maternal uncle takes a bronze cup of medium size, a 
quarter of a ser of kasdr or panjirt (wheat flour baked in ght-and mixed 
with sugar} and half a cocoanut in a piece of red cloth (AAdrw2) and 
proceeds to his sister’s house without informing her or any other 
person in the house of his arrival, which is kept strictly secret. He 
goes quickly on to the roof of the house in which his sister lives and 
pats the cup &c. on it, or if there is no staircase he throws them upon 
it. After this ceremony he retraces his steps silently without 
speaking to, or even seeing the face of, his sister and returns home. 
When it is known that the ceremony has been finished the things are 
taken from the roof and used without scruple. 


It is performed differently in villages situate in the neighbourhood 
of Patiéla. A time is fixed and a place aopointed for the ceremony. 
The child’s mother goes to the place, which is always fixed beyond the 
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limits of the village on the road to her brother’s house. He starts 
from his own village and halts a mile from the place till he gete news 
of hie sister’s arrival. He brings with him an old three-pie coin 
(Mansirs patea) with an iron nail, but nothing else. When he is 
informed that everything is ready, he proceeds to the place. His sister 
takes her child up in her arms eo that its face is towards the way her 
brother is coming, she herself standing facing the village whence she 
came. The brother comes silently and opens the mouth of the child, 
touches its teeth with the satsa and iron nail, without showing himeelf 
or seeing his sister’s face and after burying these things on the spot 
returns to his village. 


Place of confinement. It is avery general, but by no means uni- 
versal custom fur the wife to return to her own parents’ house for her 
first confinement, 

A child born in the house of his dna, or mother’s father, often 
receives the name of Nénak.! 


Care is taken not to let the fact that the pains of Jabour have 
begun be noised abroad, lest publicity increase their severity. And if 
the pains are severe a tray (¢Adlz), on which a charm is written, is shown 
to the patient in order to remove them. 


It appears to be the universal custom for delivery to be effected on 
the ground.? But after it is over the mother is usually seated on a mat 
or cassock. It appears to be almost the universal custom to tell her that 
she hav given birth to a girl, ® in the curious belief that if she were to 
learn that she had become the mother of a son, the after-birth would not 
come away. 


As arule the umbilical cord is cut with a sharp knife, but in Ludhi 
fna it is tied with the j7meo of an elderly man belonging to the family. 
This is also the usage in Hoshiarpur and Sialkot, but in these districts, 
if the child be a girl, the cord is tied with the thread of a spinning- 
wheel. Any other method is supposed to injure the child. In Gdjran- 
wala the cord is not cut till two or three hours after birth. 


Disposal of the ajter-birth.—In Ferozepore the secundines are 
buried in a corner of the house. 


In Mandi the after-birth is buried at the spot where the child was 
born, after the eldest matron of the family has made the mother worship 


it. 


Death én cheld-bed.—If a woman die within thirteen days of her 
delivery it is believed that she will return in the guise of a malignant 
spirit to torment her husband and family. To avert this a shdnée is per- 
formed at her funeral, a piece of red cloth and the grass image of her 
child being placed on the bier. Some people also drive nails through 
her head and eyes, while others also fasten nails on either side of the 


door of theif house. 


‘ uf. Temple in Proper Names of Panj.bis, p. 50. 
* In Hoshidrpur delivery is said to be effected on a chdrpds. 
3 And if she has given birth io a girl, sh: is told she has borne s atone, 
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In Hoshiérpur a woman whose child has died within forty days is 
called a parchhdwdn,! and she must not seea womar in confinement 
during the first forty days after birth. 


IT. — Observances subsequent to the berth. 


The observances after birth are manifold, and their character com- 
plex, so that it is as difficult to distinguish between the religious and 
social observances, as it is to say what usages are based on magic and 
what on the first glimmerings of medical skill. Nevertheless, under 
much that is barbarous and puerile there are traces of more rational ideas 
regarding cleanliness, and even akind of primitive anticipation of anti- 
septic treatment, One important point to note is that the observances 
are far less elaborate in the case ofa girl child, and this idea, that the 
birth of a girl is a misfortune, re-acts injuriously on the mother, less 
care being bestowed upon her, and every observance being hurried over 
and manv stinted, if the childis not a boy. Thus in Rawalpindi the 
mother of a son is carefully tended for forty days, but if the child is a 
girl for only twenty-one. 


The period of impurtty.—The period of impurity is most commonly 
called sztak but it is known as ehh, especially in the north-west of the 
Punjab. 


Its duration is, in theory, ten days among Brahmans, twelve among 
Khatris, fifteen among Vaisyas and thirty among Sudras, thus varying 
inversely with the purity of the caste. Bnt in practice it is eleven days 
among Brahmans and thirteen among Khatris; or only eleven or thirteen 
for all castes. ? 


Among the Jats of Hoshiarpur, who may in this connection be 
regarded as typical of the Hindus of the Punjab proper, the following is 
the method of treatment after birth :— 


The midwife washes the child in a vessel into which silver has been 
thrown, before she gives it to the mother. But the child is not suckled 
for one and a half days. 


1 Cf. Parchhaio, shadow.—Panjahi Dicttonary, p. 868. 


* In Robtak and Lohara it would appear to be only ten, expiring with the dasdshan’ 
In Gujrdénwala it is said to be thirteen days for Brahmaus and sixteen for others. 


In Patidla it is gecerally believed that death in child-bed is ominous for the other women 
of the family who may yet bear children, and more or leas so for the husband alao should he 
take a second wife, because the dead woman’s evil spirit will vex her; the prophylactic mea- 
sures, genorally undertaken, with slight modification in different localities are :—Just after 
the death 4 iron nails are driven into the ground round the corpse, and when it is taxen from 
the house-door to the burning-ground rape-seed is scattered all the way behind it, anda 
wizard follows it reciting incantations. Midway the bearers set the body on the ground and 
4 more nails are driven into it. On reaching the burning-ground it is cremated withont any 
ceremony, bu’ on the 3rd or 4th day when the ashes have cooled the unburnt bones are 
picked up and the ashcs collected into a conical heap on which the lower part of a hand 
flour-mill is placed while two iron nails are driven towards tne hoad and two towards the 
feet of the body as it lay when placed on the pile, aud the wizard reading some incantation 
completes the ceremony. After all this the husband still has to goto Pehowa where he 
indergoes purification under t' e guidance of the Brahmans of that place. 


In Sangrir the Gayathri mantra ie recited by a Brahman when a women dies in child- 
birth among the Nais, to prevent her becoming an evil spirit, The sweepers drive an iron 
nail in the ground for the same purpese, aud the Jasinwars send for a Qfzi to recite some 
words called kilnn, No anusual treatment is practised among other low cestes in this tahail, 
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The pap must be washed by the hushand’s sister hefore the ohild 
can be fed. For this she receives a fee, 


As on all auspicious occasions, oil is thrown on the ground and under 
the mother’s bed, beneath which green dié4 grass is aleo placed, as it is a 


sign of prosperity ; and as such some is algo presented to the child’s 
father by his friends :— 


To prevent mischief to the mother or the child, a number of 
precautions are taken :— 
(¢) Fire must be kept in the-room, as must also 
(tt) Grain close to the bed, as an emblem of good luck. 
(tt) Water must also be kept there, as it is a purifier; and 
(tv) A weapon should be placed close by the mother. 
(v) Under the bed should also be kept the handle of a plough. ' 


(vt) There should be a Jock on the bed, ot else it should have a 
chain round it. This is termed be! maréa.? 


(vtt) On no account should a cat be allowed in the room, nor 
should the mother hear one call, or even mention the 
word ‘cat,’ Itis most unlucky for her to dream of 
the animal, and if one is seen in the room, ashes should 
be thrown over it. 


(viz¢) The house should not be swept with a broom—lest the 
luck be swept out of it. 


(tv) No small drain into the room should be left open, lest ill- 
luck enter by an aperture which must be unclean. 


(vz) A lamp must be kept burning all night, and allowed to 
burn itself out in the morning. A evn is called ghar ké 
diwd, so if the lamp were blown out, he too would be 
destroyed. 


Neither mother nor child must come out of the room for thirteen 
days. 


On the thirteenth day the mother gives her old clothes to the 
midwife, who sometimes shares them with the azn. The latter brings 
some cow’s urine in a ¢htkra or jar, with green grass, a supdra, and a 
nahernd, or nail-parer. She sprinkles the cow’s urine over the mother 
with the grass, burns some incense, and pares her nails for the first 
time since her confinement. Then the mother must put on the zas’s 
(the natn’s husband’s, not the nain’s) slippers, and walk out of the 
room carrying the child The natn sprinkles oil on the ground outside 
the door,? and there the héwaré, or some other menial, stands with a 


1 Probably because the plough tutns the soil which produces grain, and ao witches 
will not come near it, 


* In Panjabf belnd or velnd=to press or roll; also to strike the bridegroom’s hand 
ata wedding. Bel mdrnd is not traceable in the Panjads Dictionary. 


> In Jind the nain makes a satya (a mark eaid to be like across) on the wall near 
the door, and receives a rupee and some rice; and the mother eats some &hichri (rice 
and sowe p Ise, eeoked) on this day. 
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pot of water and some green grass, Both she and the arn are pad 
for their services, 

In the outer roun Vidhéta (vulg. Bidh) MAta is worshipped, mo 
men, not even a Brahman, being present. The women make an idol 
of godhar, covering it with a red sloth and offering to it the food cooked 
for the feast. Drums are then beaten, Brahmans and relatives fed, and 
the members of the household congratulated. The idul is kept for one 
and a quarter months and then deposited near the well. 


The period of confinement lasts forty days, and the mother must 
not stain the palms of her hands with henna, nor wear olothes dyed 
with Aasumbha, until the ancestors have been worshipped and kinsmen 
feasted. On this occasion che @htdnis,' or girls born in the tribe, 
must also be fed, fee’d and reverenced. 


Therd day.—On the third day the observance ealled ddhtr is 
current in Rohtak, and, as the name denotes, the mother on this day 
comes ‘outside,’ from the room in which she was confined, at an 
auspicious hour fixed by a Brahman. The women of the brotherhood 
assemble at ber house, each bringing half a pdp of grain. The natn 
makes « chank on the ground, in which are depicted the planets. The 
eldest woman of the family then puts five sers of grain, some jaggery 
and oil on the chauk, and all the others follow suit. Then the mother 
comes out of her house and touches the grain, which is divided, with 
the jaggery, and oil, between the natin, the Brahmani and the midwife. 
A ehhatdk of jaggery is then given to each female of the brotherhood 
present, and songs are sung. Menials also get their dues, and, when 
the mother comes out of the house, the adt waits at the door with a 
saternd with which he touches the boy, for which he gets a rupee. He 
also puts blades of dabA grass in the turbans of the child’s forbears, 
in order that they may multiply like the grass. For this he receives 
a second rupee. 

{n Hoshiérpur the mother in some places is bathed on the third 
day, if she has given birth to a girl: a function postponed to the fifth 
day if her child is a boy. In Sirmér, too, she bathes on the third or 
fifth day; and in Mandi a rite called the ¢irphal k& gontar? is observed 

1 Or dhtdhan or dhidn, a sister or daughter. The term is uasd by Brahmans, mirds{s 
ete. in addressing the daughter or sister of a patron, 


® This rite is thous described: The courtyard of the house is swept, and circles drawn 
on it with mud. These circles are called makol, The threshold of the house is painted red. 
The pereon who sweeps the yard gete purd tar (rice, sugar, cash etc.). Then the mother is 
bathed in hot water and made to worship Ganpatf, whose idol is put on a yellow chauk, 
and offerings made to it. A Brahman now makes panchgabh, mixing it up ina jar with a 
blade of dabh grass. He gives three spoonfula of this mixture to the mother aud thus 
removes her iniurity. He next receives bis fee in money, and then places a ball of 
cow-dung, containing gold, silver, @ pearl, and a bead of coral, nar the idol, This ball is 
called btydhf. and is worehipped like the goddess. After all this, the mother’s breasts are 
washed and she auckles the child. Then balle of boiled rice are placed daily in the chauk 
for three days —'intil the impurity has been removed—and are then given tothe midwife. 
The mother’s brother then eoes to the forest with a Brahman and a musician, and cuts 
four branches from a thohar (Euphorbia Royleana), and these he is made to wursnip by 
the Brahman, who receives a fee for this from tne mother’s brother. Of these fuur braucbes 
the Brahman places two, ove on each side of the door of the house in which the birth 
took place, and stioks two in cow-dang near Ganpati’s chauk. They are then covered 
with a red cloth. The motlicr’s brother's forehead is then marked with the tilak, and 
the nearest kinsmen are fed. Songe are also sung. The eldest matron of the family also 
gives the mother rice mized with ealt, a dish called pichhlagra. (Pichchh =rise water.) 
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on the former day. In RAwalpindi the mother bathes on the third, 
fifth or seventh day, and chiiri (baked bread, sugar, and ght) is then 
distributed among tae females of the brotherhood. In the evening 
of the same day she puts the child in a winnowing basket and takes 
it outside the village gate—accompanied by the midwife. 


Fourth day.—As a rule the mother bathes on the third day, or 
on one bearing an odd number after it, but in the Dastya tahsil of 
Hoshiarpur she is bathed on the fourth, seventh, thirteenth, twenty- 
first, thirtieth, and forty-eighth days. 


Fifth day.— Excluding the bathing already mentioned, the rites 
of the fifth day are confined to Jhelum, in which district the panjuwdn 
or fifth-day observaace simply consists in a bath, and Heshidrpur. In 
the latter district a foster-brother is made for the child out of cow-dung, 
and grain, sweets and bread placed beneath il. A red cloth is then 
thrown over it. All these things are the midwife’s perquisite. The 
rite is performed both for a girl and a boy. ‘The mother also bathes 
on this occasion, and her head is washed with milk and cow’s urine 
Elsewhere in this same district the mother is bathed on the fifth or 
seventh day, and the xain plaits her hair Then she is brought out 
into the courtyard, wearing the main’s dopatty vor shawl. The yard 
is previously plastered with cow-dung, and in it the mother is seated 
on a stool, and given cow’s urine and Ganges water to drink. She 
then re-enters the room in the house, which has in the meanwhile been 
re-plastered with cow-dung. Inside she sits by a wall, close tu which 
is placed some grain on which a lamp is lit. Fach of the kinswomen 
then brings some grain and money and puts them by the lamp. 
Then rice, loaves and mds are distributed among the brotherhood, 
the grain and money brought being divided by the midwife and 
the nain. 


Sixth day.—The ceremony called the chhafti was doubtless origi- 
nally, as the name implies, observed on the sixth day, but it is now 
extinct (in Sirmir), or else held on the sixth or any subsequent date.' 
Only in Mandi must the rite called chhafe gontar * actually be held on 
the sixth day. 


Elsewhere the chhats is known as the dhamdn, and is held only 
in cases when the child was a boy. 


1 In Gujrdnwéla the chhafi is described as boing observed on th« fifth day, om which 
day the child is named. 


2 This resembles tho ¢irphalla. The house ia swept, as before, and Ganpati again 
worshipped, Then images of a cow, a calf, and a herdsman are made of brass, bese are 
known as dddd wachha, and are placed near the goddess’ idol. Panchgabh is given to the 
mother, The femalos of the brotherhocd assemble and sing songs. ‘hoy are regaled on 
moist grain, and red thread is then sent to thu mother’s parents, a custom called dart 
dena, or ‘giving the thread,’ In return & ey send money and sweet meats, Ip Mand 
is also performed the third or last gontar. On the evening preceding the day fixed for! 
thie rite, the house is ewept. All the near kinswomen are invited, and they spend the 
bight in singing, while the priest makes the mother wrship Ganpati. Alma are algo 
given to avert evil planetary influences, On the followiug day the priest performs B 
hawan (hom), in much the usual way, The mother and all the members ot her family 
are then purified, and finally a biydhé of cow-dung 4s made, and the mother feed 
to clean her teeth with twigs of a fragrant plant, These twigs are struck in the biya 1 
‘aud preserved as long asthe child lives, being worshipped at its birthdays, The diydhé, 
with the twigs struck in it, must, at this gontar, be set afloat on a river or stream, 
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When the mother goes to her parents’ house for her confi 
the chhaft is observed on her return to ber husband’s iieeae and oa 
Ferozepur it 1s in this case postponed till the twenty-first day, ; 


In Ludhiana the rite is simple. The mother is bathed (ehatti ke 
ashndn), and boiled rice and sweets are distributed among the members 
of the brotherhood. The mother fasts all day antil aunset, when she is 
given starch to eat and then she is brought out of the room by the 
midwife with a lamp burning in the winnowing basket. After the 
sixth day the mother is not so carefully looked after. 


In Amritsar the chAati is said not to be observed by Brahmans or 
Khatris, but only by Aroras. 

In Montgomery the e’/até is termed gathi,! and the Brahman 
suggests the boy’s name —no such obser ance being required for a girl.? 

In Rohtak and Loharu itis said to be the occasion on which the 
goddess of fortune will visit the house and partake of grain and water 
therein, so water is eet forth, and pen, paper and ink placed ready for 
her to record a happy future for the child. 

The kinswomen and the priest’s wife sing songs all night, the idea 
being that the goddess will record a better fate for the child if they are 
awake and a lamp is kept burning. After this the mother is allowed to 
eat grain, and the child is dressed in a £uréa and cap, and ornaments are 
put on it. If it is a boy, mango leaves are hung on the door of the 
house, and ¢hdpds or hand-prints made on either side of it in the 
corners, with henna. 

Special care is taken that the sounds of mourning may not reach 
the mother’s ears if a death occurs in the neighbouring houses. 


Dhamdn.—-In the Hazro tahsil of Attock the term dhamda ig 
applied to the custom whereby the mother keeps her bedding on the 
ground® On the first Sunday or Thursday after the hirth, mother and 
child are bathed and dressed in new oloties. They are then placed on a 
ceharpdi. Sweet porridge is also distributed among the brotherhood on 
this day. Ifduring the diamdn period thunder is heard, a pewter 
vessel is beaten, lest the sound of the thunder reach the rnother’s ears. 


Seventh day.—The s:/wan, or seventh-day observance, is only known 
by that name in Jhelum and Rawalpindi, in which dlistricts it consists 
merely in a bath—as in Hoshiérpur—in lieu of or in addition to those 


previously taken. 

Tenth day.—The tenth day is not generally marked by any special 
rites, in spite of the fact that it gives its name to the daséthan (lit., 
bathing on the tenth day after childbirth).* In Sirmir it is also called 
sondhia, aud is observed at any time before the child is five years old. 


Dhamdén.—In Sialkot the d2aman rite is observed on the eleventh 
day by Brahmans, and by other castes on the thirteenth, ¢¢. after the 
sigak is over. Four copper coins are placed under the mother’s feet, 

1 By corruption, apparently. 

2In this district, the dsaman appears to bo observed, as a distinct rite, on the. first 
Sunday or “V ednesday after the birth. 

a Accordi ¢ to the Punjabi Dctionary, dhamda or dhama*h in | otebéri means 
* the period of child-birth. ’ 

+ Platts, aub voce. 
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aud auadol made of cow-dung. After bathing and putting on new 
clothes the mothe: worships a lamp, placed before the idol on a pile 
of grain (which is the midwife’s perquisite). Each woman of the 
lL rotherhood then gives her a cocoanut and five dates. She is then taken 
to the kitchen, whe:e a Brahman administers the panckgan, receiving & 
fee of annas four or eight, and a meal. Lastly the idol is taken away 
outside the village aud placed under a plum tree. On this same day 
the child is invested with the taragga,' a thread on which are strung 
a cowry, an iron ring, another of green glass, a tiger’s claw, and a piece 
of the child’s umbilical cord, cut off after its birth, The kinswomen are 
el roses on this occasion, In the Dogar country this thread is made 
of silk. 


Thirteenth day.—The thirteenth day is important, beoause the 
stitak period very commonly ends vu that day, and it is therefore signal- 
ised by rites of purification. Very generally the mother is bathed, all 
the earthen vessels in the house are broken? or replaced, and those of 
metal cleaned. Clothes also are washed, aud the house plastered. 
Brahmans are sometimes fed, and occasionally the child is named on this 
day or dressed for the first time. 


Twenty-first duy.—The twenty-first day is merely marked in 
Hoshiarpur by bathing the mother and purifying all the vessels used by 
her since the birth by fire. 


Thtrtieth day.—The thirtieth day is only the occasion for a bath, 
in Hoshiarpur. 


Fortieta day — On the fortieth day the mother bathes for the last 
time, and then ceases to be even ceremonially impure, and can take part 
again in the duties of the family kitchen, Strangers also can now take 
food from the house 


The chura karam.—In Mandi an observance called the cziira karam 
or jarokas is held in the third or fifth year of the child’s life in Méagh, 
Phégan, Bais&kh, Jéth or Har, which months are auspicious for it. 
Two children must undergo the rite together. All their relatives are 
summoned the previous day. On the day fixed a chawk is painted red, 
and over it is placed a platter, made of cow-dung, and containing four 
hollows, one of which is filled with cold water, another with hot, a third 
with milk, and a fourth with curds. In each a little Ganges water is 
also poured, and a bundle of dud grass is placed on the platter. A 
little oil is then dropped on the children’s heads, and thei: bodies are 
rubbed with batad.? They are next bathed, and the eldest matron of 
{he family passes sweets round their heads to avert evil spirits from them, 
Then they are made to reverence Ganpati, and the priest parts their 
hair into three, tying each with red thread. A young girl is then told 
to apply all the contents of the platter, with the duéh grass, to their 


‘Like the /agadhri, in some parta of the Punjab, and probably, -the sdtra in Amrit- 
sar, the tavagga appears to foreshadow the janeo, and to bea stov-gup for itduring child- 
hood, unti) the child is of an age to be invested with the sacred thread. For taragga, of. 
tardgat or tardgé (tarp=also), which means a string ti'd roand the waist: a string or silver 
string worn round the waistof mon or boyg, especially Mérwiris (Punjabi Dictionary, 
p. 1108), 

* This is not done in Amritsar, in which district the room is simply cleansed. 

* Hindi wéfan, a paste made of meal. turmeric, oil and scent, used to clean and soften 
the skin. 
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bair.! Brahmane are then fed. Next day at dawn the priest makes 
the two children worship the nine planets, and then he receives his fee 
in money. Oil is then poured on their heads and the barber cuts their 
hair, which must fall into the mother’s skirt. The barber is paid his 
due The mothers offer the hair at the temples of their family cod- 
desses. Then the children are bathed and dressed in new clothes, their 
brothers’ wives, or their sisters, painting their eyes with antimony. A 
goldsmith then bores their ears and puts gold ear-rings in them, receiy- 
ing a he-goat and some cash as his fee. Copper coins are finally 


distributed among the poor, and a feast given to the Brahmans and near 
kinsmen. 


Well worshtp.—In Rohtak, a month or so after the birth of a boy, 
a rite called doghar puja is observed. If the mother ie very weak the 
other women of the house place a jar of water by her, and they them- 
selves visit the nearest well, singing songs as they go. The well is 
worshipped, rice and dubh grass being offered to it. On their return 
copper coins are given to the menials, Or if the mother cannot perform 
this rite herself, it is observed at home. In Ferozepur the mother 


goes, on the twenty-first day, to a well, and there distributes boiled barley 
amongst children. 


Suckliag.—Suckling the child for the first time is the oceasion for 
a ourious rite. At sunset the midwife washes the mother’s breasts with 
water, using some blades of dw6/ grass as a brush. They are again 
washed by the child’s sister or some other female. The midwife gets 
annas two or four, the sister a rupee, for this. Next day the midwife 
brings some green sarin leaves and ties them with a mauli thread to 
the house door—a feo of annas two or Zour being paid her for this also. 
In Ferozepur the child is not suckled till the evening after its birth, and 
then the mother’s breasts are washed by a young girl, who gets a rupec 
if the child is a boy, but only annas two or four if it isa girl. Jagger 
is applied to the child’s lips hefore it is given the breast. Ifthe milk 
does not flow freely the child is given sheep’s milk. 


Fosterage —Fosterage is not very common in the Punjab, and 
sometimes if is a mere concession to superstition, as when a Brahman 
declares that it is inauspicious for a mother to see her child it is put out 
to nurse, if the parent can afford it. 


Head Compresston.— For some notes on this practice in the Punjab 
reference may be made to Man, 1902, No. 2. 


Chola.—The ceremony of clothing a child for the first time is 
usually called chola, and is held on various dates. In Rawalpindi a 
Brabman fixes a day ; in Amritsar also this is the usual custom, but 
often Aroris and Khatris hold it on the thirteenth day. 


In Ferozepur the chola ceremony is elaborate, anc is thus describ- 
ed :—A part of the house ie plastered and a figure of a cow made by the 
midwife — both with cow-dug. This image is covered with red cloth 
and designated the Bidh-mata, or ‘ goddess of fortune.’ Next the 
barber brings cow’s urine in a oup, in which he also puts some blades of 
dubh grass. Then the mother pute on the barber’s shoes, aud, holding 
his skirt in her hand, she reverses the Bidh-méta, her children sitting on 


‘This rite is called aru senchna. 
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her lap. ‘Two copper coins, the barber’s perquisite, are also placed beneath 
her feet. ‘The barber now applies the cow’s urine to the child’s lips, with 
the dubh grase, and then gives it to the mother, who is thus purified, xs 
is the child. If the latter is a boy the parents place a rupee in the cup 
but if it is a girl annas two or four suffice. Pinjiré and lumps of 
parched wheat are distributed to the brotherhood, and the females be- 
longing to il place grain before the imago of bidh-mata. This grain is 
divided between the barber and the midwife. The mother is given 
strengthening food after this. The ceremony ' appears to be usually 
abserved on the thirteenth day, but ‘hia is not always the case. 


In Montgomery the ehola also takes place on the thirteenth day, 
but if the boy was born on voe of the six unlucky asterisms, the 
observance is postponed till the twenty-seventh. In Gujrénwils, how- 
ever, the ehola ie held as early as the first day, s.c. immediately after 
birth, or on any day till the thirteenth. Speaking generally, the customs 
connected with the rite are svcial raiher than religious, but in Hoshiérpur 
the family god’s temple or sume Muhammadan saint’s shrine ia usually 
visited. 

Chhuchak-~In Rohtak the mother’s parents send her clothes and 
ornaments for herself, the child, «ad her husband. This present is 
called ohauchak, and it iasent in response to the badhds (vide supra). 


Pestivats.—The Lobri following a birth is observed with special 
pomp, copper coins and cowries being given away to the poor. 


So, too, the next Diw4liis celebrated by a grander illumination 
than usual, sweets being alco distributed among the brotherhood. 


Tonsure.--The first tonsure of a child is an important rite, but 
it is known by various names and celebrated in various ways by different 
castes, ? and in different localities. In the south-west it is known 
av the shang ® and elsewhere as the mundan or bhaddan.* 1f the mother 
has made a vow prior to the birth ef her child to observe the rite 
at a sertain shrine or temple, it is duly eanied out there ; otherwise it 
may be done at home,’ Au auspicious hour should be fired by a Brah- 
man, or the rite should be performed on the marriage of a near kingman, 
or on the Bais&khi or Dasehra. In Hoshidrpur 6 a boy’s ears are hored 
on this occasion, and some people smear his forehead with goat’s blood. 


In Uudhifna the rite is, like the birth observances, described as the 
mindan sanskdr, and it is unlucky to shave a child’s head until it hae 


1 The accounts of the chola rite are very cqnfused, because chola literally meana a 
cloak, and the child is dreased in that garment on other occasions, e.g. on the fifth, 
seventh orninth dey ; when tte mother is bathed the child is dresscd in @ yellow ehola, 
And a boy, born after several successive female children, is dreseed iD one wade of cloth, 
which must be given by @ friend (Ferozepur), But in Réwalpindi the cloth is got from 
a friend or the mother’s relatives under any circumstances. a 

®»The Hindu Bénias of Mahr4j in Ferozepur have a special time for the rite vis., 
the light halves of Asauj and Chet, and o Icck of the hair is then left aneut 

8 Jhand, tit. Idnugo, or down, is the bair on the head of a new-born child, 

s Muedan = Munna, to shave. Bhaddan,am = shaving. — 

’ Some acctions have fixed places for the observance of the rite, e.g. the Khanna 
Khatrie observe it at Dipélpur. In Réwalpindi, most of the Khatris observe it at Lome, 
but not eo the Jaggi and Awal sections, and some fam‘lies ohserve it at \atde in the Baisd- 
kbi, or at the Jogi shrine at Kot Sarang. : 

¢ Bat in th 6 district a distinction appears to be drawn between the cutting offof the 
jhand, which is removed at a tank or under a jang tree, before the child fs three (thoagh 
0. y a lew families ohecrve this rite), and the regular thaddan, which is performed at a 
‘hak 


urdwéra or gur.dwdya between three and five years of age, and is often celebrated with 
-onsiderable pomp. 
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been performed. The menials receive fees, and the brotherhood is 
regaled with sweets af the first tonsure, after which Jodi! or tuft of hair 
ig allowed to grow, ? but it is more usual to let the bodi grow after the 
marriage of a near kinsman 


Asa frule the rite is performed between the ages of one and a 
quarter ° and four years, or, in Ferozepur, * as soon as the child has cut 
its teeth. Sometimes the rite is repeated once or twice. In Gujranwala 
the observance is called ré¢ and is held in the third or fifth year. 


In short, the observance is essentially a domestic usage, varying in 
its details according to the ancestral custom of the caste, section, or even 
family. Sometimes women vow thata child’s hair shall never be cut 
(Montgomery), and a girl’s hair is never cut. Among Sikhs the rite is 
not very common, and, if practised, is observed when the child is only 
two or three months old. In a well-to-do family the rite is the occasion 
for a feast to Brahmars, otherwise Brahmans appear to have no part in it. 


The janeo or sacred thread.--We are accustomed to talk of the 
janeo or ‘sacred thread of caste, ’ as if it were invariably worn by the 
three higher or ‘twice-Lorn’ castes, and not by the fourth or Sudra 
caste, and as if the ‘sacred thread’ were the same or only slightly 
different for all the three higher castes. But an examination of the facts 
as they stand not only shows the extraordinary variety of form which 
the janeo takes but also proves that it is inaccurate and misleading to 
call the janco ‘the thread of caste.’ At the present day it is not always 
worn by the higher castes, while on the other hand the so-called Sudra 
oastes not infrequently wear it. 


As a general rule we may say that the form of the faneo varies in 
every caste or group or sect. It will thus be most convenient to deal 
with the form of janeo as worn by each caste. 


The tag&dhri.—It was formerly customary among Hindds for 
children to wear the fagddhri before they reached the ages at which the 
janeo could be worn, and in some parts of the Punjab the custom still 
survives. The ¢agddhri is worn round the waist, and is made of munj 
or, if the parents are wealthy, of silver. 


Making the janeo.—Pure cotton is purchased in August, and on 
the 18th day after the new moon it is spun into thread by a Brahman 
girl (Jhelum), or by a married woman whose husband is alive (Gujit), 
never by a widow. The cctton should be picked from a field free from 
filth. 


A janeo may consist of one or two agras. 


The making of on agra is thus described :—There are three lines on 
the fingers. The Brahmans should wind the single thread over the upper 
line 96 times, the Khatris over the central line 86 times, and the Vaisyas 
over the lowest 76 times. The thread is then made into three folds and 
twisted on a kath, a special tool nsed in preparing the jeneo. It is then 


1 Baddi, syv, munne or cakhat. ; 
2 In Ferozepur the bods is allowed to grow on the Baisdkbi or Daeehra, and in Réwal- 
pindi on the seventh day nfter the jhang. 
s Onc eccount puts the minimum age nt five months ' Ferozepur). 
+J¢ is stated that in this district. some people shave the ebild on an auspicious day 
without informing the parente, If this ie so, comparinon may he mede with the tdea that 
unlucky children should not ace their parents, 
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folded in three folds a second time go that there are now 9 threads in 
the cord. To make an aera it is again folded thrice, making 27 threada 
in each agra. The number of granthéis oy knots ina agra “depends on 
the namber af parvaras or famous ancestors in each gotru., One aara 
is allowed toa Brahman in the Brahichari or disciplerhip slare, the 
second being added when he reaches the second, the Grihasthashram or 
house-holder stave. ‘The first thread should be twisted from right to 
left, the second from left to right, (and so on). 


The second agra is made in the same way. When two agras are 
worn they are knotted together by three or five knots. 


The most usual or orthodox rules appear to be that the material, 
length and age of initiation for each caste or varaa should be :— 


Uarna. Matertal. Length. Ages. 


Fora4 Chhatri ... Hemp 95 ,, llth ,, ,, ,, 22nd $ eoncep- 


( Brahman... Cotton ¥6 chappas ‘Sth year up to 16th after 
Vaisya ...Wool 94 ,, 12th ,, yy ,, 24th tion. 


A chappa is four fingers’ breadth. ‘lhe first year in each case 
specified above is called wukhat kdl, t. e. the precise or proper time. After 
that janeo may be put on in the guun Adl, 1.e. up to the last year speci- 
fied, after which the man is anadhimax or disqualified. 


There are, however, modifications. Thusif a Brahman wishes to 
become learned in the Vedas, he should assume the janeo in his 5th year, 
if a Kshatriya desire strength, in his 6th year, and if a Vaisya desire 
success in cultivation, in his Sth year: Manu Smrt¢, Chap. II, 36 and 
37. 


The Khatri’s jan¢o should, according to one account, he of silk thread, 
and the Vaisya’s of pashmina. In Benares a ianeo of silk lace is made 
into which certain # avtras are interweven. Sometimes in Sirmir it is 
made of fibre from the bark of the gudd/a tree. 


The rules as to material are not now observed at all strictly. As 
we shall see the janeo of wool is now characteristic of certain religious 
castes. But the rules as to lenyth are still very generally observed. 


FE, g. the Gaddfs of K4ngra have four social groups :— 


1. Brahmans with a janes of . 96 chappas 
2. Réjpits 5s os Lg5 

8. Khatris iy Shy ” 

4. Rathfs i ee og 


The ordinary janeo is of three kinds :— 


; ; (¢) with 5 knots for the higher grades of Brahmans, 
Dramgend { (¢¢) with 3 knots for the Jower grades of Brahmans. 
Vishnugandh, with 1 knot, for all other castes. 


Inittatéon.—The ceremony of initiation should take place at an 
auspivious time, 
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When the ceremony is performed the boy’s head is shaved, only the 
shskha, bodf or ehota (the lock of hair-on the top of the head) being 
left. Hethen bathcs 


He is then seaded on the skin of an animal (deer, sheep or goat 
according to his caste), and is giveu a stick or staff of a particuiar tree. 
Or according to another account he must don a deer-skin (mrtg charam), 
take a ralus dand, or staff of /kék wood, iu his hand, and put on padakas 
or kAuraos (wooden shoes). The rites in ancient times included various 
burnt offerings made in pits (Aawan kund), over which a wooden frame 
(beds) was placed. The 9 planets were also worshipped. 


Then the gurt seats the boy on his left side, and after making him 
promise to obey the orders he will receive, covers both their heads with 
a long cloth (séfa), and amidst the beating of drums and sounding of 
conches (to prevent others hearing what he says to the boy), whispers 
in his right ear a muntra which is never revealed ! to any one bat himself, 


Then the boy goes to his mother and first begs alms of her, sub- 
sequently begging of all the women of the assemvled brotherhood. 
Alms, consisting of rice, money, both small silver and copper, silver 
rings, ete., are thrown by them into his jholZ or pilgrim’s wallet. These 
are offered to the gurti, who then puts the sanco on the boy. 


The modes tn whitch the janeo ts worn.—The janeo is ordinarily worn 
over the left shoulder, across the back and chest, and under the right 
shoulder. 


But in worshipping the gods there are three distinct ways in which 
the ganeo should be worn :— 

(¢) mttya-shabth: in worshipping the gods the ‘aneo is still worn 
on the left shoulder, but is held across the palm under the thumb of the 
left hand. The right hand is kept over it forward. 

(St) ap-shabih: in naming the petrés the janeo is worn on the right 
shoulder, and the libation of water made with the fingers of the right 
hand, the palm heing kept above them so as to pour the water to ‘he left. 
This is the worship of pstres or ancestral manes. 

(tt) In worship of the rzshis the janeo is placed round the neck 
and allowed to fall like a necklace. The libation is made with both 
hands so as to pour it inwards towards the chest. 


The janeo of the Jogis.— All twelve ponths or orders of the Jogis 
wear the yaveo, which is made by certain special members of the sect and 
not by ordinary Jogis op by Brahmans. 16 strands, each 9 oubits long, 
are taken. These strands are divided into 8 parts, each of 2 strands, and 
each part is then wrapped round a stick and twisted to the right. All 
8 parts are then twisted into one rope, which is again divided into 6 
strands. These are finally knotted together by a Brahm knot, and to 
them is attached a pawettrs (a ring of gold or rhinoceros horn), and to 
this again a wad, also of the latter material. This janeo should be of 
black wool, and is worn like a necklace, 


The Kalls-sutar.-—Besides the janeo, Ach4rj Brahmans, Vaishnav 
and Bairdgi sddh sis wear a hallt-sutar, or thread round the loins, made 
of wool or nunj. 

‘This Mantra is called Géyatrf and rups :— 

Tat Savitur varenyam bhurgo devusya Dh mahi dhi yo yo nah prachodayat, “ Let us 
worship the supreme hght of the Sun, the Ged of ail things, who can so well guide our 
understanding, like an eye suspended in the vault of Heaven.” 
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SECTION 3.—MUHAMMADAN PREGNANCY OBSERVANCES 


Charms ayatnst wisearriage. 


Among some tribes a woman who hts previously miscarriad wears a 
charm, such as a thread or amulet, on her navel ; othars wait avowry on 
that part to avert the child’s being born deal. Tne charms are blown 
upon before being put on, the fee paid depending on one’s means. 


Satwdhin. 


In Ambéla the observance in the seventh month, or gatwdhin, is 
said ‘o be confined to the towns. It simply consists in the parents 
sending sugar, rice etc. to their laughter on her first pregnancy ; a 
woman related to the family also drops fruit into her lap. 


In Sirmir the woman’s parents try to arrange for her to be sent 
to their house, but if this cannot be done they send her presents of rice, 
sweets, fruit etc., with clothes for hereself and the child, This is 
called kioka.} 

In K&ngra on the commencement of the seventh month the 
womin’s paren‘s bring her presents consisting of rei clothes, dry fruit, 
henna, scented oil, and méssi, with other perfumes and an ornament, 
preferably one for the arm. These gifts are brought in a procession, 
musicians and singers accompanying it. On arriving at the husband’s 
house, they make their daughter sit on a stool, while the natn dresees 
her in the red suit and dyes her hands with the henna. She is also 
garlanded with flswers, and her lap filled with dry fruits, such as cocoa- 
nuts or dates. These are all eaten, apparently by her hasbands’ parents, 
she herself not being permitted to partake of them. Then the hus- 
band’s parents make kardhz of flour, gur and gis), and this is eaten by 
people of the gotay but by no others. Persons not belonging to the 
gotar are feasted separately. Prior to this observance a pregnant wife 
may not wear new clothes or ornuments. After it she must not go to 
her father’s house until forty days have elapsed from her confine- 
ment. 

In Kapdrthala the parents first send their daughter clothes ete, 
in the sixth or seventh month, and then she is taken to their bouse, 
the sweets sent by them being divided among her husband’s kin. Simi- 
larly in Ludhiana it is thought that the first confinemeny ought to 
take placa in the woman's own house. In Méler Kotla the Muhamma- 
dans, especially the dominant Pathin families, observe two distiuct 
customs on a first pregnancy. As arule the first, the satwdhuu, takes 
place at the hushand’s house. The wonan’s mother is formally noti- 
fied of the fact that her daughterisin the seventh month of her preg- 
naney, and she comes tothe house, bringing a snit of clothes, sweets 
and dried fruit, Towarda the end of the seventh month the woman 
hathes and puts on new clothes brought hy her mother, perfuming her- 
self with scents. ruit is then putin her lap, and she then sits on a 
floor which has been plastered while a mirdsan sings the appointed 
eulogies, called sohdu, of Shaikh Sadr Jahén, to a drum accompaniment. 


1 Kioka, not traceable in the dictionaries, 
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Throughout this performance the woman sits with her head bent down, 
and her hair unluosed, but combed and oiled. Occasionally she falls 
into an ecstasy under the influence of the Suaikh, who often makes her 
is mouth-piece. Sweets are then sent round to relations and neigh- 
bours, and the mrdsan dismissed with her fee. In the evening the 
darweshes ave fed at the mother’s expense, and next day she takes her 
daughter home, if the husband’s parents agree to this. 


In Lahore the 77 is observed in the beginning of the seventh 
month, as follows :—The kinswomen assemble and eat out of ove tray, 
the matrons of the family giving the woman fresh fruits as an auspici- 
ous omen. The mothers of the couple are also congratulated. Then 
the kinswomen are feasted, and a Dumni sings songs. After this the 
woman is dressed in coloured garments, and puts on ornaments of 
flowers. At night her hands are stained with henna and the girls of 
the family sing. This observance is only held by the lower classes of 
Muhammadans, such as the Kakezais (distillers), Qasdbs (butchers), 
Arains (market gardeners), Dhobis (washernen) aud mdshkis or water- 
men. Among all classes the woman’s mother brings her to ber own 
house at the commencement of the ninth month, and on the day of 
her arrival sends for the almonds, dates, saffron etc. required on or 
after her delivery. Pafdshads are distributed among the family, and 
also umong the women of the quarter, 2 rite called sauda by the 
women. 


It is a very general rule among all Mubammudan castes in the 
north of the Punjab that the woman should avoid eating fruit, wearing 
tine clothes, or any kind of adornment until the r##is performed on the 
eemmencement of the seventh month, This rz¢ consists mereiy in 
teasting the brotherhood, but it is also not uncommon for the woman’s 
parents to send her a present of a ¢zewar, and to boil rice which is 
eaten at a feast in the name of their ancestors. The ¢rewar is then given 
to the husband’s sister or the daughter of his nearest kinsman. After 
the ri¢ the woman may use scent. Wheat, too, is parched, mixed with 
jaggery, and made into balls, which are distributed among the brother- 
hoo 


In Rawalpindi a pregnant woman avoids the use of antimony, or 
danddga.1 She also avoids the shade of the dhare& ? and the shadow of 
a woman suffering froin athrd,* 7 ¢. one whose children die in infancy. 


In Fatehjang rit is observed in the saventh month, hAalwd being 
distributed among the brotherhood. This is done either in her parents’ 


» Dandded or walnut bark is used 8 atoothstick (the Jiteral meaning of the word), 
or for chewing, in order to redden the lips, 


2 Dhadrek, the Melia Azedarach. 


4 dthrd (? lit. bead—the word does not ‘appear in the Pungabt Dictionary). Au 
uthrawalé ise woman whose children are born prematureiy aud gi nerally die. A bead, which 
changes its colour, is believed to counteract the effects of athrd. This bead is rare and is sold 
by gipsies at fancy prices. Lt is also tied to the leg of a new-born child ag a talisman 
against athra : and athrt ka manka means one of a changeable, volatile disposition 
(manka = bead in Panjébi). 
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house, or in her husband’s, but in the former case the consent of the 
husband’s parents is necessary. 


The satwdnsa. 


Muhammadans in H4nsi observe the satwdnaa in the seventh month 
of yregnancy. Seven or nine jars of water are brought from many 
different wells, und the woman bathrs in the water thus brought. Some 
Muhammadans take the woman to the nearest mosque with the jars on 
her head, and make her draw water from the well attached to the mosque. 
Her nearest kinswomen accompany her and the observance is often held 
at night. Others simply give the woman a hot bath.! 


Friday, at the time of the Asar prayers, is an auspicious day for this 
ceremony, in connection with which alms are given in the names of 
ancestors and the Prophet. 


Some castes send the woman a suit of green clothes, red bangles, a 
naherna, some mehndt, and a silver vessel. The clothes and bangles are 
worn by the woman, but the henna is used not only by her, but by 
her friends as well, if they are desirous of offspring, while the nakerna and 
silver vessel are kept for the chhati. After this one and a quarter pdos 
of sugar are sent tio each'relative and friend. Some families boil rice 
with sugar, and with it feast the woman and seven others who are also 
married, some being also given to fagirs. After this the woman is given 
vegetables and sweets. 


In Sirsa the rite is called satwdénsi and simply consists in the 
parents sending their daughter a gift of clothes, henna and dried fruit 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy. In Rohtak the satwdnsi is held 
at the beginning of the seventh month The woman is dressed in red, 
and sugar also put in her Jap. The Dém woman, who sings on the 
occasion, gets a rupee or two, 


In Rohtak among the more orthodox Muhammadans there are no 
regular rites during pregnancy, but the barber is sent to announce it to 
the mother’s parents, and he takes them a rupee as til chdwalt.? Inthe 
seventh month one or two men, and several of the women, bring parch- 
ed unhusked rice, patdshds and fruit, with some red cloth, to the 
woman, with cloth for her husband’s parents and near kinsmen. The 
woman puts on the red cloth, and the rice etc, is thrown into her 
lap. The menials also get certain dues. This ceremony, however, 1s 
not universal 

The determination of sex. 


If the milk in the woman’s breasts before birtlt be thin the birth of a geagce, 
boy is anticipated, otherwise a girl is expected. Or sometimes some of 
the milk is putin a shell and fire applied to it; if it dries up com- 
pletely, a girl is expected, otherwise a boy. 

1 The Hammélsof Hénsi have a curious custom, which looks like a relic of the coveade- 
Tho woman’s parents send her a present of Rs. 5, a suit of cloties, some ecent aud a comb. 


After bathing ehe puts on hor huaband’s trousers, and a chaplet of flowers. Ditm women 
also sing songs on this occasion _Boiled rice is distributed among the brotherhood. 


“Tél chdwald ia simpiy rice and ¢il mixed; it is used as a food, 


UUUU 
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In the city of Delhi, where Muhammadans of good birth are 
numerous, muauy elaborate customs connected with pregnancy survive, 
The craving for tart, savoury food has given rise to the polite phrase: 
sn kd khatte-mithe ko st chadtdé hai, lit. ‘her heart yearns for bitter- 
sweet things,’ #.e. ‘she is pregnant.’ Other phrases are péon bhdrt 
hondé (to be heavy-footed), 7o-7fya hona (to have a sevond life), dén 
clarhnd (to dawn), umed hona (to have hopes) etc. : and women friends 
say mubdrak salamat ! ¢.e.‘ may you be blessed and the child be safe!’ to 
the expectant mother. 


The satwansa in Delhe. 


When the seventh month begins the woman’s parents bring her 
sadhar,! a Hindu custom. This sadhar consists of kinds of vege- 
tables, dried fruits, cakes ete., and at 4 P.m. the woman’s lap is filled 
with these things ; then she bathes and is dressed in coloured garments, 
with a red sheet over her head, and flower ernaments are put on her— 
to make her, as it were, agatn a bride. Her husband’s sisters then fill 
her lap with the seven kinds of fruit etc. and receive presents of 
money in return. They get the vegetables, dried fruit, the head sheet, 
and the rupees of the zeg,? all the rest being divided amongst the other 
members of the family. A cocoanut is then broken in half; and if the 
kernel be white the woman will have wld phil or white fruit, te a 
boy. This cocoanut is called jhandzla, or ‘hairy,’ just as a new-born 
child is so called.’ 


The nuwmdsa in Delhi. 


At the beginning of the ninth month, the woman’s parents send 
her various presents, including a red veil, seven kinds of fruit, eg for 
the husband’s sisters, and rupees to bry the panjiri,t which must be 
made at the woman’s house. Her lap is filled, as in the satwdnsa, by 
the husband’s near kinswomen. ‘The midwife at this stage rubs the 
woman with oil, and receives a tee, to which al! the women contribute. 
The fruit is the perquisite of the husband’s sisters, together with the meg 
and the red veil, as before. he midwife gets the nail-parer, one of the 
presents given by the woman’s parents, and the silver oil-cup used for 
the oil. The woman now goes to her parents’ house—an observance 
called pdon phernd, or turning the feet, with some panjiri, and returns 
rome six ot seven days later, bringing with her fresh fruit and sweets. 
After the s2umdsa. is finished, the midwife goes to buy the t¢oka ° or 
various drugs required for the confinement. 


In Dera Ghazi Khén some Muhammadans have the Hindu 
superstitions regarding the effects of an eclipse on the fotus, if esther 
parent undergo violent exertion. 

1 Sadhar is said to mean sevon things in Hindi, Ln some families it is brought in 
the fifth wonth. 


* Neg is any customary present at weddings eto. made to relatives or to servants, 
o. Shakespea:’s Hindustani Dictionary, s, v. 


* In songs » new-born child is often sc termed : of. nolar, 


* Panjiri consiata of five (whence tha term) ingredients, vtzs., dry dates, gum, water: 
rtly seed, cocoanut and giuger—all mixed with ed7/or ineal aud fried iv ghé. 


* Cf. supra, p. 729: the word seems to have a differeat meaning in Sirmir. 
TN4 
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Szotion 4.—MuHAMMADAN BIRTH OBSBRVANCES, 


When the birth-pains commence, Bibi Mariam ka panza,' a leat 
whose shape resembles that of a hand, is put in a jar of water. Ag 
delivery approaches, the leaf opens out, and as it does so the birth takes 
place. This observance also, it is believed, facilitates the delivery... 


Sayyids and faqgivs also indite charms, which are tied round the 
patient’s waist, or sometimes a Muhammad-Shéhi rupee, on which is 
inscribed the Aa/tma, is put into water, which is then given her to drink. 
In Kfngra the dng, or call to prayer, is pronounced in the room set 
apart for the confinement by one of the men of the family, the call be- 
ing a prayer used in any time of trouble. 


Birth ceremonies.—As among Hindis, delivery is usually effected 
on the ground,’ the mother being made to lie on a quilt with her head 
to the north and her feet to the south. She thus faces Mecca, and if 
she dies in child-birth she expires in the posture in which Mnhamma- 
dans are buried. 


If the child is a girl, the parents give some grain in an old black 
hdndi (an old used pot) to the midwife. But if the child is a boy they 
give her a rupee, and the relations also give her money, called the wel, 
according, to their means. 


Whether it be the hot or cold season, the mother remains in contine- 
ment for one week. Ifin good health she is bathed on the sixth day, 
provided that itis a Friday or Monday, the latter being the day on 
which the Prophet was horn. 


During the actual confinement only those women who are closely 
related to the patient are allowed to be present, but her mother is sure 
to be one of them. Some stand in the courtyard in the open, with out- 
stretched arms, and, looking upwards, pray : /ldhi lds ki mushkil dsdn 
ho! (©God! grant that her troubles may be lightened !’) ; others 
vow dauna (sweets put in cups made of folded leaves) to Mushkil- 
kusha.3 Meanwhile the midwife tells the mother : Jhelz do, jhelt, ive. 
‘ bear down. ’” 


A child born feet foremost is called a pa’el, and women kelieve that 
a few ventle kicks from one so born will relieve pains in the back. 


As soon as the child is born the mother is told that she has given 
birth to a one-eyed girl in order that the heat engendered by this ill news 
may force out the after-birth quickly, and that the joy of having given 
birth to a male child may not retard it. 


Immediately after the child has been born its umbilical cord is tied 

up with £aldwa, a bit of thread dyed red and yellow, and severed with a 
knife, the thread being thrown round the child’s veck + until the rest of 
the cord falls off. The part actually cut off is buried in a pot inside the 

1 This leaf is said to be imported from Arabin. But one account speaks of it as a kin! 
of grass or piece of wood shaped naturally like a hand, obtained from Arabia. 

® Batin some parts, e.g. in Jind and Karnal, she is allowed to lie on # bed. 

® Ali, the sonjin-law of the Prophet, is so-called on account of his humane qualities, 

* This is also done in Lahore. 
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house,’ a charcoal fire being kept burning on top of it for six days 
until it is all burnt up Into this pot the near kinswomen put annas 
two or four, as a present to the midwife. Some betel-leaf and silver 
are also placed in it, and when buried, turmetic and charcoal are thrown 
in to keep off evil spirits. The cord of a pahlaunthi, or first-born child, 
is invariably so buried, but if a woman’s children do not live she has it 
buried outside the house. The midwife now gets her xdl hatdi or fee, 
for cutting the cord, in money ; but among the wealthy the mother’s 
parents and her husband add gold or silver bracelets, according to their 


position. 


In Amritsar and Gujrit the parents’ or mothers’ formal permission 
to the severance of the cord niust be obtained by the midwife. But 
in Réwalpindi the eldest and most respected woman of the family 
takes up the child as soon as it is born in order to communicate her own 
virtues to it. She also buries the secundines on the spot where the 
birth has taken place, and cuts the cord, which is preserved with great 
care. The Ghebas do not use a knife to cut the cord, but a narra or 
nalla or ‘spindle, obtained by the midwife from a weaver’s house. 
With this the midwife cuts the cord, after pressing it with her feet, 
and then buries it in the ground.’ 


After birth a child is bathed, its head heing pressed to give it a 
round shape,‘ and tied up in a gasdba or handkerchief folded in a trian- 
gle. The nose alan is pressed to prevent its hardening on exposure into 


a bad shape. 


The mudla is next sent for without delay. He repeats the susah hi 
azdn ® in the child’s right ear, and the ¢akd¢r in its left. Batdshds 
chewed, or something sweet, are also applied to its palate. 


! People are believed to be deeply attached to the spot where their navel-string is buried, 
so that to say to aman: Yahda tera ndl to nahin gcra, jo tu jane ka nam ht nahin 
feta? ‘Is your cord buried here that you do not even talk of going ? ’ is equivalent fo 
saying that nothing will induce him to budge. 


2 The first-born child is supposed to be peculiarly susceptible to the influence of genii, 
evil spirits, lightning and the evil-eye, 


* The Khattars of Réwalpindi have the uncut part of the cord, after it has dried ap 
and fallen off, encased in silver and hung round the child’s neck as a charm against 
stomachache. : ; 


Throughout the south-east Punjab the umbilical cord is carefully buried, often with 
the after-birtb, in an earthern vessel ({2¢%r7) in a corner of the house, In Hissir, neither 
parent should touch the cord. In Kingra, the midwife cuts the cord on the coin which she 
getsas ber fee. Besides this she receives presents from the kinswomen etc. and these are 
called ndv Kafdt, Auiong the Kashmir{s only the secundiues are buried, the piece of the 
cord cut off being kept to cure the child if it gets sore eyes In Amritsar the uucut piece 
is preserved with the jhand. In Dera Ghazi Khan the cord is carefully preserved and 
buried on the right of the house-door. In Mult&o it is buried where the birth took place. 


+ This is also done in Hiss4r, but neither there nor in Delhi is auy vessel used to force 
tke head into a round shape. 


s¢ Tre morning call to prayer.’ But usually the azén pure and simple is specified 
(for this seo Hughes’ Dictionary of Isldm, v.v. Azdn), The usual synouym for aséa is 
the P, bdng, lit. : a call, or cock-crow. In the south-east of the Punjab it is whispered, in 
Behéwalpur repeated in vn lou voice, and elsewhere recited or repeated apparently in the 
ordinary voice, 
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“'The mulla receives a gift.t After bathing, the child is made to 
lick honey, and then the ghufts is administered. 


After the ghuttc has been given, v.e. on the third day, the 
child’s father’s sister 2 washes the mother’s breasts with milk or with 
water squeezed out of kneaded flour, and then her hair, in which some 
green blades of grass are woven. The following song is anng by her 
or on her behalf :— 

Birdn, bhdtya, matn tert md kt jai, 

Holar sunkar, badhdwa lekar dt, 

Birdu, bhdtya, matn tert még hi pat: 

Chhatt dhuldt ratort laéngt, to lat dhuldi ruparyd, 

Pdun dhulan ko chert lungt ; to khasm cha,han ko ghord. 


“ Brother! Iam thy mother’s own daughter, and hearing that 
ason has beer. born into the family, I have come to felicitate 
thee. For having washed the breasts, I expect a silver cup as a 
present, and money for washing her tresses, I will accept from thee 
a hand-maiden to wash my feet, and for my husband a horse to 
ride,” 


For this observance ‘he father’s sister receives a neg, varied accord- 
ing to her brother’s position, but noi less than Re. 1 as. 4. 


From the time the child is born a knife, sword, or piece of iron is 
kept under the mother’s head, to ward off evil spirits. 


On the next ora subsequent day the husband’s sisters make and 
distribute the achhwdéni * amongst the kinsfolk and receive a present 
in return ; but amongst the poor the mother alone is given achhwéni. 


For six days the mother is never left alone, partly lest she overlay 
her child, partly to keep off evil spirits. Amongst the well-to-do a lamp 
is kept burning continuously for forty days (but only for six among 


1 His fee varies, depending mainly on the child’s sex. If it isa boy he gets a rupee 
or more, with some flourand sugar; if a girl, only an anna—in Hissdr. Sometimes he 
whispers the call to prayer through a nare or tube ; and, }f the child is a girl, he some- 
times whispers the takdér in both its ears, not the ddng. Ifa muliais not available, any 
man of reputed piety may perform the rite, receiving some sweet stuff only, nota fee, In 
Karna] a man of good repute is called in to perform on the third day, and he receives no 
fee, but sweets are distributed. Or the eldest male of the family may perform it in lieu 
of a mulia, in Kéngya this dusy devolves on the child’s uncle, or any pious member of 
the family. In Méler Kotla the rite is adininistered with considerable solemnity, A 
woman stands with her back towards Mecca, holding the child so that it may face the 
Qibla. As the mula repeats the azdén she turns its right ear towards him, and then ita 
left as he recites the ¢agbtr. Until the ae¢dn is thus repeated, the belief is that the child 
ia convulsed with fear. In Jind some jaice of the dateis poured into the child’s mouth, 
if it is a boy, in token of welcome. 

2 She is called dhiydni. But in Sialkot the breasts are washed by the nain. 


3 Called éfe Kadudh or milk of flour, and it is used because amongst Hinds it would 
bea sin to throw the milk after it had been used for washing, on the ground. 


4 Achhwant (or chha—in Sirmir) =caudle, Platts,s v., where it appears to be traced 
back to ajwain. It may, however, be derived from chhe, six, Itis given to the mother 
for six days. A oup of it is sent to every house in the brotherhood on the day of the birth 
(Hissdér), but not universally. The chk awant (or-a) is also distributed among kinsmen and 
neighbours in Mdler Kotla, and in return they send money to the midwife according to their 
weans. It is also given to tho mother, but only for three or four days. Its ingredients 
vary, ond for delicate women ’unndb ur jujube is substituted. 
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the poor), and a steve is kept alight, in hov weather or cold. Wild rue 
is algo burnt for six days, to keep off the evil-eye and purify the air, 
Lest the mother sleep on, and her blood so stagnate and gets cold, 
women take it inturnsto sing jachdgsredn or lullabies, of which the 
following are examples : — 


1. Mere bdbal kolekhio sandes, jhangild af hid: 
Bdbal hamdre rdjd ke chaékar ; btrdn tdle bhes- 
Thandild a7 hid. 
“Tell my father that bis daughter has borne a son: my father is 


a servant of the R&j&, z.¢. he is well-to-do ; and that my brother is yet 
a child: the young one was born this day.” 


2. Ay jumum yd mere raj duldre ne, pdlnd banddéngt, rt, pdlnd 
bandiungs ! 


Ghi khichri bhe7f, bdbal, 
Hubrang, sughar jachéd ko main tdre 
dikhdingt, ri, pdlud bdndzingi ! 

“Ihe beloved of my kingdom, my prince was born to-day, I will 
make a cradle for him to sleep in, dear women! I will assuredly make 
a cradle for him! My father, having heard this news, has sent ghi 
and khichri for me. Hubrang (the poet who wrote this song), says 


‘T will show the stars tothis accomplished mother, #.e. I will perform 
the ceremony of the chhati.’ ” 


3. Jachd, meri kéhe ko raéthi, matn terd ctr, khilaund ri! 


Kaho to jachd rdni, ddi ko buld din—kaho kone patang bechhd 
din —kiho that thai ndchén. 


Chorus—Jachd meri Sv., Fe. 


Sonth matn bhi! dyd, ab la diéingd, rf !—hdth men kindi, 
bajal men sotdé léyd ri! sonth bhil dyd, vit! 


Chorus—Jacha meri &c., Se. 


Tere holar kd naukar, ae begam, main terd maukar, tera 
chdkar ri, sonth main bhil dyd rt! 


Chorus—Jachd, meri kdhe ko rithi, matin terd ttr, khildund, rt ! 


This is a comic zachdgiri—as if it were made by, and sung for, 
the husband. ‘The husband addresses the wife aud says: ‘ Beloved 
zachd, why are you sulky with me? Jam in truth your scented toy: 
if you require a midwife, I will send for her; if you desire a bed, I 
will make one for you inthe corner—should even this not please you 
Twill dance (¢. dz thdz)! to amuse you. I confess that I’ forgot to 
bring dry ginger for the zachd-khdad, but I cango for it immediateiy 
and bring it quickly—my hand was employed bringing the Avndt 
(stone mortar), and under my armpit I had the sonfd (a heavy wooden 


* To beat time, as in music, and danee, clapping the hands. 
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club, used as a pestle), which were for your use—so you see, my dear, 
I could not help it: O my queen! I am your child’s servant —your 
servant—your own servant. Why are you displeased? No doubt, 
forgot to bring the sonth (dry ginger) .”’ 


4. Albele xe mujhe darad diyéd—sdnwalyd ne mujhe darad diyd: 
Sdnwalyd ne mujhe darad diyd, patalya ne mujhe darad diya: 
Je kaho larke ke bdwa se, inohe naubat dhardo re ! 
Cherus—Albele ne &c. 
Jde kaho larke ke ndna se, rang bhart khechri ldo re! 
Chorur——Albele ne Se. 
Jde kako lathe ke mimi se, hawsli, kare gharhdo, re! 
Chorus—Alhelc ne &e. 
Jide kaho. latke kt khdld se, kurte, topi ldo, re! 
Chorus—Albele ne Sc. 
Jée haho larke ki bdwd se, thand, bhagatie nachdo, re! 
Chorus—~Albele ne &c. 


“The fine, beautiful, nut-brown, slender child, to show his beauty 
in the world, has given me the pains of childbirth: go, and tell its 
father that he should proclaim its advent by a xaubat (music on the 
upper storey or roof) ; have nafir’ played, so that I may be rewarded for 
my pains by its soothing melody: and tell the mother’s father of the 
child to arrange to bring the AAzehr? with all due magnificence, for the 
chhattr (sixth day) is given by him: go, and tell the mother's brother of 
the child also to make ready the Aays/? (necklet) and dard (wristlets), ¢.e. 
give orders to the goldsmith to prepare them: go also, and tell the 
mother’s sister to have ready the dur/e (shirts) and caps, for these are 
supplied by her: warn the farther also that on this joyous occasion he 
must give us a dance by the bland and bhagatre.’? 


This last song, though it is in reality the paan of joy sung by 
Deoktji on the birth of her son Krishna, is still sung among the 
Muhammadans. 


The clothes worn by the mother at her confinement are given on 
the day of birth to the midwife, and are replaced by new ones on her 
chhattt or chela, 


It was formerly the custom that the lobe of that side of the ear by 
which the child was born was pierced, the object being that the child 
might live—women having a belief that the piercing of a vein in the 
ear is a preventative of mortal disease (presumably convulsions) ; further 
with the same object, the end of the nose was also pierced on the same 
day and a nose-ring inserted: but this custom is now rare among the 
lower castes. 


From the day of birth, the nak(t (‘nose-cut,’ or noseless one, 1.e. 
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the cat) is not allowed in the mother’s room, in the belief that she ig 
possessed of genii, or more probably in order to protect the buried um- 
bilical cord from any possibility of injury, and she is kept out till the 
chhatti or chilla. 


It is also worthy of remark that a Asjrd (eunuch) goes daily to each 
mahallah (street) and cries Hud letd ? Kaun sd ghar jdgd? (te. ‘Has 
a son been born?’ ‘ Which house has awakened? ’) Some child, or the 
eweepress of that quarter, informs him of the family in which a son 
or a daughter was born; going to that house he gets two pice fora 
daughter and four for a son, and informs all the bhands, bhandelas eto. 
(players, actors, buffoons, etc.) ; from that time the dbhandele ranane, 
hijre, shah tasyam-taigd, ehiine-wdltydn, and bhdad, bhagatye of the town, 
all those whose business it is to sing, dance, play, or amuse, begin to 
come, and after singing or acting for an hour or two demand their 
presents and go away, only to come back again on the chhafft, 


Thtkri’.— All the females in the house at the time of the birth drop 
some coins, from one pice to two annas, into a thikri, thelower part of an 
earthen jar, the first to do so being the patient’s mother or mother-in-law. 
Ifany near kinswoman is negotiating a betrothal, she drops a rupee into 
the jar, and this renders the agreement irrevocable. This is called the 
thikrt ki sagdi. The money dropped into the jar is the midwife’s per- 
quisite. 


The aqiqa or toasure —The agiga is an orthodox Muhammadan rite, 
consisting in shaving the child’s head tor the first time, on the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, twenty-eighth, or thirty-fifch day after birth, 
and sacrificing two goata or sheep for a boy and one foragirl.! This 
simple rite has, however, been confused with, or influenced by the obser- 
vances proper to, the jhand; in places, it has never been adopted, or if 
adopted has become obsolete.? Asarule the agiga is celebrated within 
seven days of the birth.° 


The child’s head is shaved, and the weight of the hair in gold or 
silver given away as alms.* 


1 The meaning of the word agéga is disputed. It may mean (1) the hair on a new- 
born child’s head, like jhand; or (2) be a derivative of the root ag (to cut or sacrifice). 
Even amongst orthodox Muhammadane the observances vary, ef. the Mishcdl-ul-Masdbih, 
Mathews, II, pp. 816, 16. 


2 In Bhiwdni it is only observed by well-to-do people, never by the peasantry, 60 
somine, but ou the choff{ the child’s head is shaved. Occasionally a vow is made that the 
child’s head shall not be shaved unless and until it can he dove at a specified place, Or 
pert of the hair is left uncut, to be subsequently shaved off in frlflment of the vow. In 
Sidlkot the agéga is displacing the old dhamdn rite. 


3 It is very commonly held on the chaffé, or on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, or 
twenty-eighth, in Hiesdr; on the seventh or tenth in Bhiwani ; ou the seventh, fourtventh, 
or fortieth iu Sirmdr; at any time within six months in Kangra, very commonly on the 
fifth, or in Ndrpur, on the eighth; iu Méler Kotla on the sixth ; on the seventh, eleventh, or 
twenty-first in Lahore ; it is also very common in the central Punjab to perform it on the 
s.xth, thirteenth etc. day, e.g. if the birth occurred on a Monday, it would be held on the 
following Sanday, and so on. 


4 In Delhi, and some other parts, this is tho barber’s perq uisite. 
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The hair itself is carefully buried in the earth.t For a boy two 
he-goats are sacrificed and for a girl. one.?2 The bones must not be 
broken, but carefully buried in the ground.’ The flesh is distributed ¢ 
among the brotherhood uncooked ; or else they are feasted on it. 


But the child’s parents, and its parents’ parents ® must not eat of the 
flesh. Such are the main outlines of the rite. 


Bert barhana.—A blue cotton thread, called ders, is tied to the left 
foot of a child ® in the name of Muin-ud-Din Chishti of Ajmer, and when 
it 1s three or four years old it is taken to the shrine of that saint, and the 
parents there make an offering of five and a quarter sers of maledd,’ two 
pice and a trouser-string. 


Bindi bandhna. —[f a man’s children die in infancy, he puts a bit 
of bindu or silver wire in the left ear of his next child. 


Petdé charhdnd.— Women desirous of offspring often vow to offer 
petd® to the shrine of Dana Sher at Hissér, if their wish is granted. A 
little of the etd is given to the custodian of the shrine, and the rest is 
distributed among the brotherhood. 


The chhatti or stx/h day.—The religious observance of the agiga 
is closely associated with the chhatti, the chichak, and the naming of 
the child, three. observances which will now be described. 


As among the Hindds, the chhatti, in spite of ifs name, is not ne- 
cessarily held on the sixth day of the birth Thus in Delhi the mother 
and child are bathed on the Monday or Wednesday nearest the sixth 
day, the former being an auspicious day because the Prophet was born 
on that day, the latter because. Budh is liye ki sub kim sudh hon, $.e. 
‘ Wednesday, in order that all things may be right,’ and thus all sub- 
sequent children may be sons. 

1 But in Delhi it ia m de over to the wasberwoman, to be thrown into the river; in 
Hissér it is carefully preserved; in Maler Kotla it ie kept renee up in_ bread ; in 
RAwalpindi the hair is caught by the sister, or father’s sister of the child, lest it fall on the 
ground, and kept in the hoyse with great care. 


3 In Kéngra the goats must be young and free from blemish, and of a uniform colour 
for a zirl ; the latter is the only essential condition, 


8 Or as carefully preserved ; while the head and feet are given to the barber, and the 
skin to the waterman or the mudidh (H4nsi). In K4ngra, the bones are buried within the 
house, In Amritear, a portion of the flesh is given to the midwife, and the rest distributed 
among the brotherhood ; both bones end blood are buried. In Sbébpur the flesh is given 
to the poor, and the boues are buried in the graveyard, after being placed in an earthen jar. 
In Dera Ghézi Khén, both bones and blood are carefully preserved (? buried) af separate 
places, 


4 If the flesh ia thus distributed it would appear that the hones need not, be kept intact 
(Ludhbifna). 


5 Only the grandparents, the great-grandparents apparently not being debarred. 


6In Rohtak the thread is desoribed as black, and as being tied on both feet, The 
child’s hair is also allowed to grow until the period of the vow has expired, when it is cut 
at the ebrine, 
7 Maleda, thick. hand-made bread broken or pounded, and then mixed with suger and 
ghf, 
§ Pr td intestine. 
VVVV 
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The mother sits on 9 stool while ber husband’s sisters pour milk, or 
water squeezed out of flour, over her head; green grass or a thin slice of 
betel-leaf are put into the water or milk. In return the sister-in-law 
receives presents (weg). Then the mother bathes, and taking the child 
in her arms, puts on her nose-ring and sits on the bed. The guests, 
mostly women—though among the higher classes near male relatives are 
also invited—come in. Ontside the men are entertained by eunuchs, 
bhdnds, Shah-tsayam-tatya, and dancing~-girls; while inside the house 
Domnis and chtinewdlian give displays of dancing. The mother, 
with her head wrapped in gold lace, sits enthroned like a queen, the 
child’s head being also enfolded in a kerchief. Mubdrak bddfdn or con- 
gratulatory songs are sung, such as: — 


Jami jam shddtén, mubdrak bédvdn ; 
Bdwen fareand saldmat, saldmat-badién. 


‘* May you be ever blessed with such happiness; nay, may you, 
with your son, ever enjoy peace.” 


Or— 
Naurang chiire-wdlidn, meré jachdé rdnédn: 


Suhd jord pahin suhdgan mott bhari rdntdn: 
Naurang chitre-wdltdn. 


“ Our Zacha queen, with bracelets of many celours and robe of red, 
a wife whose lord is alive, and the parting of whose hair is decked with 
pearls, yea, she is our bride.” 


In Hissér the chhattf is observed or the sixth day, the mother and 
child being bathed, the brotherhood feasted and the mother dressed in 
new clothes. Her father also sends the eheochak, or gift of clothes, 
and the agiga is observed on this day. Ifa man does not ovserve the 
chhattf it is aaid :— Chat{f na chhilldé hogayd. 


Like the Hindés, Muhammadans imagine that on this the sixth 
night the child is peculiarly subject to demoniacal influences. ! 


In Lahore the mother and child are bathed on the first Thursday 
or Sunday: this is called ehhatti kd ghusal, and food called sudak kd 
khdnd * is sent to all the women of the family, 


The chhichhak.—The ehhtichhak is very commonly observed on the 
chhatti, but it may be postponed to the fortieth day, and indeed there 
appears to be no absolutely fixed day for its observance. In the central 
Punjab the first confinement ordinarily takes place at the house of the 
mother’s parents, and in this case the mother, if the child is a boy, 
brings back with her some gold and silver ornaments for herself ?::d the 
boy on her return to her husband’s house. These gifts are called 
chhtichhak. In the south-east the first confinement is arranged for at 

» Among the zamfaddre of Bahéwalpur and ee a ceremony called the doyds 


is observed on the sixth or eleventh dsy after birth; chilire or small loaves, also termed 
wadidn, ate cooked, dipped in syrap, and distributed among the brotherhood. 


* Sudan. 
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her husband's house, but the mother visits her father’s house some four 
or six months later and then brings back the chhuehhak. 


Generally speaking, the chhichhak appears to be used for any 
present sent to the mother or child on the ehhatti, agiga etc. by her 
parents or other relatives, or even by relatives of the child’s father, In 
Rohtak, indeed, the term appears to be limited to the presents made by 
the father’s sister of the child. 


In Hissfr mention is made of a gift called jamawana, made by the 
mother’s parents to her. It consists of gum, ghi and sugar, with clothes 
and ornaments for the child, and would appear to be distinct from the 
chhichhak. 


Weham.—Closely analagous to the chhuchhak is the wekam obser- 
vanog, which is widely spread throughout the submontane and south- 
western districts. 


In Lahore the weham is, among well-to-do people, a link in a chain 
of elaborate observances. On the chheéla, or fortieth day, the women 
of the family assemble and make presents to the mother and child, who 
are then taken toa shrine. CAzéri is then distributed among the women, 
and the kinswomen of the mother’s mother are also given food from 
her house. Her mother then sends her clothes and ornaments, for her- 
self and the child. These gifts are oalled weham. The observance is 
only observed on the birth of a first-bora child, Poor people also ob- 
serve it, but on a smaller scale.? After it, the midwife is dismissed. 


On the day after the mother goes to her parents’ house and returns 
with her child and the weham presents, the women of the mahalla come 
to view them, and the child’s grandmother distributes sweetmeats and 
panjiri to the brotherhood. [n return the women each give the ohild 
a rupee, or less. 


In Amritsar the term weham is applied to the presents made by 
the mother to each of the kinswomen assembled on the fortieth day. 


In Bahdwalpur the parents give her on the eighth, twenty-first, or 
fortieth day, when she bathes, pinnis,? and a ¢trewar for herself and her 
child ; together with other clothes for it, according to its sex. If weal- 
thy they also give a silver bracelet, or Aaslé, a silver necklet or a gold 
mohar for the child. 4 

1 Platts, sub voce, says chhuchhak is the ceremony observed after childbirth (when 
tho mother visits her father—gonerally forty days aiter childbirth —and returns with 
presents: so the presents made on this occasion. The derivation of the word is obacure. 
Tu Hiesér it takes the form cheochak, 

? In Kapdrthala the observauccsare simple, On the third day the father sends a man 
of khichr/ to his wife’s father, and he, on the eighth day, sends in return pinjiré, clothes 
and ornaments for the mother, 


3 Pinnis are rolls made of ghé. flour and guy, aud weighing about half a pdo each. 


* In Sidlkot the parents send their daughter g// and sugar on the same day, with or 
without pinnds, to recruit: her strength. ‘They aleo send clothes for the midwife, as woll 
as to the mother and child, andan ornament for the latter. Well-to-do people also permit 
the ornament to bo given by the father’s sister. 
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The treatment of the mother. 


In theory the mother is bathed on the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth 
and fortieth days, as in Rohtak, Hissér, Karnal, Ambala! and Sirmir ; 
but to this rule there are numerous exceptions.? 


The bath on tie fortieth day is called chizlda (lit., fortieth), and 
that on the tenth daswdn, on the twentieth b/sendn, and on the thirtieth 
tiswdn. But in the Karnal District these three earlier baths are called 
chhoté chhtbld ; and is. Delhi, the daswan chhilld (tenth), diswdn chhella 
(twentieth), chota chhella (thirtieth), and dara chella (fortieth)—a 
curious instance of the confused use of precise terms in Indian obser- 
vances. 


Showtng the stars to the mother.—On the night of the chhafti, mother 
and child are both dressed, their heads being enfolded in three-cornered 
embroidered bands (gasdé4a), and the mother is seated on a low stool 
placed in the courtyard of the house. Two women, holding naked 
swords in their hands, bring her out ; the midwife sarrying a chaumak® 
to light the way. Standing on the stool with the child in her arms 
and the Qurén on her head, the mother looks towards the sky an? 
counts seven stars, while her companions bring the poirts of the 
swords together over her head, forming a crescent so that jzmns and 
paris may not pass over her, and from this day the danger that they 
mav overshadow her ceases. 


Meanwhile the father gues to the mother’s bed, and standing 
thereon repeats the bésmeléah in full. He then shoots an arrow into 
the ceiling, at the mtrg. Hence this obvervance is called the mtrg 
mairna, and the wife’s mother gives her son-in-law a meg on the 
occasion. 


Once, on the birth of a prince in the family of Bahadur Shah, 
King of Delhi. the poet Shah Nazir of Delhi, descrihed this custom 
thus :— 


Wohin pher shan ne uth rasm ki wa'n: 
Chhaparkhat par gadam rath, ho ke shaddu, 
Adé kar harf'e‘ Bismillah’ sdrd, 
Kamdn-o-tir lekar mirg mara ; 

Namindds vs tar’h tha saqf men tir, 

Folak par kahkashén ki jatsé tahrir. 


As well as on the sixth chhatti. 


#9, in Sirsa she is said to be bathed (7 only) on the sixth and fortieth days, Or 
on the fifth, eeventh, or tenth (Karnal), every eighth day (Kaparthala), In one account 
from Hiesér it ie said that the chhilla is oniy given on tho fortieth day if it falle on a 
Friday. Jn Lahore the seventh, cleventh, tweuty-first and thirty-first are said to be the 
days for the baths; or according to another account, on the first Friday (chhatt/ ka ghusal) 
and on the tenth (on both these days the midwife gets ducs), on the twenty-first (when 
panjéiri is distributed and a feast held in inemory of the ancestors), and onthe thirtieth 
and fortieth days. In Sidlkot the mother is bathed on the lifth, if the child be a girl, and 
on the eighth if it is a boy. 


> Fr . chaumakh, i.e. ‘with four inouths.” 1t is made of dough, iv the shape of a 
our-cornered cup, to hold four wicks aud is fod with gAf. 
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“Forthwith (while his consort was viewing the stars) the king 
observed the rite, standing on his wife’s bed with a bow and aero 
in his hand, and after repeating all the Jismi/lah, his arrow shot by 
him into the roof looked like the Milky Way in the firmament.” 


After seeing the stars the mother returns and seats herself on 
her bed; a table-cloth is spread in front, the stool being used for a 
table, and on this is placed food, including seven kinds of vegetables 
and various dishes. The zachd réni or ‘queen mother’, together with 
seven other woinen, whose husbands are living, takes a little from 
each dish, and the only words heard are mubdrak! saldmat! Songs 
are also sung : — 


Jacha jab dekhne ko di tare, Chhatti ki dhkim jo pahunens 
; fatak tak, 
Sstdvre charkh-t-gardiin ne utdre . Qamar aur mushtart donon pukdre, 
Hud farzand yth sab ko mubdrak: | Khudi ne kyd khushi donon ko di 
hat: 
Kaho, larke ké bdwd, mirg madre: | Damdme baj gae—ginje nagdre. 


“When the mother came out to see the stars, the revolving 
heavens were pleased, and showered stars upon her head (showered stars 
over her, like the money thrown at weddings etc. upon the chief 
character in the ceremony). As the child that was born will bea 
blessing to all, tell his father to perform the mirg mdrnd, whereby his 
courage may be proved. When the sounds of rejoicing at the chhatti 
reached the skies, the Moon and Jupiter cried ; ‘What joy hath God 
bestowed on both (the parents), that the drums have thundered forth 
their happiness.’ ”’ 


Some rupees are now thrown into the chaumak as a present to the 
midwife. 


{n the imperial family another custom, called Bigir-bachehd, also 
prevailed, and the other Mughals c* Delhi also observe it with slight 
variations. A big, sweet loaf was made of 5; sers of flour, baked in 
the ground, and the middle portion taken out, leaving only the rim ; on 
top of this naked swords were placed, and on the right and left arrows 
stuck into it ; seven swidgans, three in front of the loaf and four to the 
left of it stood in line ; one woman passed the child through the hole, 
saying, Bigir-bachhd, ‘take the child’; the next one would say, 
Aliéh niyahbdn, buckcha, ‘ God is the protector of the child’; and, 
passing the child between her legs, would say to the third Begir bachehd. 
In this way, each of the seven suhdgans passed the child seven times 
through the loaf, and between her legs. This is the only Mughal 
custom foreign to India, all the others being similar to those prevailing 
in it, 

This observance is very widespread, but there are several interesting 
local variations. Thus, in Ludhiéna the Jéts, Gujars, Ardins, Dogars 
etc. observe this rite on the third day, and the mother goes to the door 
of the house accompanied by a boy who has a phélé (ploughshare) over 
hie shoulder and a pératn or ox-goad in his hand. In Méler Kotla the 
rite is called chhatfi ke tdre dekhdnd, ‘to show the stars of the sixth.’ 
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The mother comes out attended by the midwife nnd a woman carrying 
a lamp. A man of the family carries the Qurdn, out of which he reads 
certain passages to the child. In her mouth the mother has some 
unoooked rice, and in her hand an iron weapon or implement, while in 
her lap is some uucookel Aicchri?. Thrice she spits rice out of her 
Mouth to the right and thrice to the left. ‘The reader of the Qurdn 
gets a silver coin and some gur, and the midwife takes the khéchri. 
On thia day, the sixth, the mother is bidden to eat her fill, otherwise 
the child will have an insatiable appetite all its life. 


In Kangra the mother sees the stars on the seventh day, unless 16 
fall on a Friday.' She bathes and observes the chief points described 
above in this ceremony, but the sword is held over her head by her 
husband, and a woman reads the Qurdn. In Gujrat the Chibh Rajputs 
have an observance of their own. On the third, fifth, or seventh day 
the mother leaves her room. A square is made with whitewash or rice- 
flour in a wall, and red lines drawn across it diagonally. At their 
intersection a picture of the new moon is made, anda sieve placed over 
it, at which one of the child’s near kinsmen shoots seven arrows. 


Sarddn karne ki rasm.—J ust after the ¢dre dikhdna the families of 
the old Mughal dynasty performed another called the sardén? karne ke 
rasm ; which is also observed by people of the city of Delhi, but not 
necessarily on that date, as any time before the child teethes will do. 
Women believe that if a child which has not teethed be lifted above the 
head, it will pass white motions, for which this observance is a preventa- 
tive, or, if the disease has begun, a cure. It is performed thus :—~The 
ropes used to tighten a native bed are loosened, and two women, who 
must be mother and daughter, arecalled in: one of them gets on the 
bed, with the child in her arms, while the other sits on the ground 
towards the foot of the bed. The former then passes the child through 
the opening in the loosened ropes down to the latter, and she passas it 
back again to the former. This is done seven times. The two women 
receive the same gifts as are given in the dig’r baoteha ceremony. In 
Delhi city this observance is called shirddén, and is only actisal if the 
child actually gets ill. ‘The women add the question skirddm gaya ? 
They reply gaya each time they pass the child. through tha ropes. 


Mentals’ offerings. Offerings made by menials to the child play an 
important part in the observances in Rawalpindi and Gujrét. In the 
former district a boy is presented with atotd* by the tailor: with a 
chaplet of dharek and siris leaves by the flower-woman *—this is hung 
on the outer door as a safeguard against the influence of women who 
have miscarried ; the washerman daubs the wall near the outer door with 
stuff from his washtub asa charm against the evil eye: the mdchhi 
makes a net and casts it over the child, as an augury that he ma 
remain dutiful and obedient to parental control ; the sweeper (musadle) 

Bveawo if she bathe on a Mriday she will be harren for twolve years ! ‘Tucsday and 
Sunday are the lucky days for tho bathing. 

* Sarddn ; possibly a contraction of sar-gardan, i.e. that wluch is paaued ovor the heal ; 
shérdda clearly from shfy, milk, 

+ A toy wade of sevoral piecus of cloth of all oslours, strung on a throsd like tho tuil 
uf a kite, ‘This is huny on te the roof of the house but without any oxpresa meaning, ‘{his 
iv also dono in Gujrat 

4 This is doue iu Gujrét by the Ard{m or Hower-womau wud she reveives a rupee, . 
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orings a small bow and arrow, placing them near the boy’s head, so that 
he may be manly ; the shoemaker presents a deerskin ; and the samdnyar 
or painter brings a paper horse. Each of these dependants receives his 
customary dues in return. 


In the villages of Gujrat the family Brahman of 2 Muhammadan 
fainily makes an imitation gipal tree, before the fortieth day, and reeeives 
from rupee onc to five, according tothe family’s position, 


Dhaman.—The dhaman rite is observed among Muhammadans in 
Sidlkot and Gujr&t. In the latter district the mother bathes on the fifth 
or seventh day and puts on new clothes. Bread with halwd is distribut- 
ed among the brotherhood. This is called diaman karnd.' In Si&lkot 
the observance merely consists in the kinswomer assembling a few days 
after the birth, and in distributing halwd and chapdits among the 
brotherhood. 


Puchhdwdén.—The belief in the evil effects of the shadow 
(ptchhdwdn) of a woman whose child has died yourg survives among the 
Muhammadans of Gujrét. Every precaution is taken to prevent her 
getting access to mother orchild, and green sarin leaves are hung over 
the outer door to avert the prekhdwdn. Certain tanks are believed to 
have the power of curing children who are affected by pichhdwdn and so 
waste away, if bathed therein. 


Kuntsht.2—A curious custom, not very clearly described, is observed 
in Siélkot by certain tribes. During the first year, if the child be a boy, 
the wives of the family prostrate themselves before a heap of sugar, 
which is spread out on a blanket and divided into as many shares as 
there are proprietors in the village, invoking the elders’ good-will. The 
daughters of the tribe are strictly forbidden to use this sugar, when it 
has been distributed among the brotherhood. presumably because they 
will on marriage cease to be members of the tribe or of the village 
community. 


Fosterage.—Iin well-to-do families a wet nurse (annd) is chosen 
from some decent family, with a nurse (mda?) to dress the children; a 
déddé to bring them up, and a girl (ehhochho\ to wash soiled clothes, 
and to play with the children, under the mother’s supervision. 


In the morning the chhochho plays with the children, humming 
the following verses :— 


For boys—l. Midn dwe duron se, 
chord bandhin khajdéron se. 
“‘ My master has come from a far country ; 
i will tie his horse to a tall palm tree.” 


1 Among the Gujars tne Brahman actually comes in on this day and makes & chauka 
in which a lamp of flour is lit. Huge loaves of bread, each weiphing 1 fopa, are given to 
the menials and the Brahman himself gets a fopa of flour, In well-to-do families a special 
kind of halwd is made and eaten by the members of the gof, but no one eleé may partake 
of it. Even married d aughters cannot eat this halwé because in marringe they cease fo 
be poee of their paternal got. On the other hand a share is sent to a son’s wife if she 
is absent 


*Runtesht ioeans apparently, ‘hell,’ ‘younger,’ ‘of the lowest gegree.’ in 
Punjabi, 
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2 Mtldn dwe daur ke. 
Dushman ke chhdts tor ke. 


‘‘My master comes dashing in, after smashing in the foes 
breast.’’ 


‘Master comes with a rush ; 
Giving the foe’s breast a crush. ”’ 
Or 3. Jug, jug, sug, jug’, sia karo, 
Dudh malida piyd karo. 
‘Long. long, may you live on ; 
Milk, crushed bread with butter, live on.” 
When the ddédd washes the child’s face she sings :— 
Chhichs chhtcht kawwaé khée ; 
Diddd bhatt nanna khée. 
“ The dirt, the dirt, the crows may eat ; 
Milkie, ricie, tiny wil] eat.” 
At noon, the annd sings the following lullaby (/or¢) :— 
A jd, rt | nindiyd td d kyun na ja? 
Mere béle ki ankhon men, ghul mil jd. 
Atd hitn, biwi, dtd hin : 
Do, chdr, bdle khildtt han. 
‘¢ Come, Lady Sleep ! why don’t you come ? 
To the eyes of my baby, O come ! 
I am coming, Lady, coming ! 
Playing with a few children—I am coming ! ” 
Or 7x 80, mere bale! *% so mere bhole! jab tak balé hai nond : 
Phér jo parega tu dunyd ke dhande, kaisd hai jhild ! katet hat nind | 
Ohorus,—T% 80, mere etc. etc. 
Khel, tamdshe, kar le tu sdre ; kahtt hin tujh se, dnkhon ke tére! 
Zindd hai mdn bhi, bap bhi bare : kar le tu drdm Suyyad piydre, 
OChorus.—Tu so, mere etc, etc. 


Khel tum aise khelnd, lalnd ! jin sena ho man bap kd jalnd : 
Dunyd se gor, dar, sanbhal-kar chalnd ; sakri hat ghdti, rdsta 
phisalnd. 
Chorus.—Tu 80, mere etc. etc. 
“ Sleep, my baba | my innocent babe ! while to the child there’s. 
sleep, 


Caught up in the whirl of (life’s) business ; where is thy 
cradle, where thy sleep |! 


* Hindi for an age, epoch, period, long time, always. 
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Chorus. —Sleep, my babe | eto. etc. 


All zat it frolic, go enjoy : I am telling you, my dearest 
oy 


Your parents are living yet ; Sayyid, dear, take the rest you 
can get. 


Chorus, Sleep, my babe ! etc. 
Play such games, my dear boy, as your parents won’t annoy : 


Walk the world in fear, in careful mode ; narrow its vale, 
slippery its road, 


Chorus. -- Sleep, my babe | etc. 


At night, on seeing he moon, he is thus amused :— 


Ohandd mdmin, dir ke. | Piyali gai tut, 
Bare pakawen, bir ke ; Ohanda mdmun gue ruth, 
Ap khdwen thalt men, Piydli dé aur, 
Ham ko dewen piyald. men ; Ohandd mdamin de daur. 


* Uncle moon arar, fries fritters of saw-dust ; he himself eats off 
plates and gives me (food) in small cups : the cup broke, and unole 
moon was angry : another cup caine, uncle moon came running. ” 


Sometimes the nurse sits near the lamp, and, reaching out her hand 
to the flame and passing it close to her face and eyes, repeats :— 


Akkho ! makkko | “ Akkho! makkho ! 
Mere mtyan, Allah ! rakho. God ! preserve my master.” 


When the child is just able to articulate, she sits him on her knees, 
and swings him, resting on ber back, and moving her knees up and 
down, while she sings : 


Jhujjht: Thote, ghujphi-ghz : 
Thuj shi bi dali jhim part ; 
Miydn ne chun, chun, gud bhari. 
Pakkhe, prkke, miydn kha€n ; 
Kachche, hackhche naukar khdén. 

Thujjhi=jujube or ber tree. The purport is that her little ‘master 
is supposed to be on a swing, hung ona tree, which are her legs, and 
that as the branches swing, the fruit drops down, the child fills his lap, 
eating the ripe ones himself, and the servants the unripe ones. After- 
wards she puts up her legs as high as they will go, and says: — 

Khabarddr rahiyo, buphiyd | rij kd hot yirtéd hat: Agd! ra! vd! 
dham ! 

“ Look out, old woman! the king’s fort is tumbling down: crash 
orash | down! thud!” 


wwww 
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If it is a girl, she amuses her thus :— 


1. Rewt ef 1 ti bf, change din di: 
Jiwen tere bdp aur bhai! 


‘Miss, you are princess; you have come ata nice time: 
May your father and brother live long.’”’ 


2. Biwt, betiydn, chhaparkhat men letiydn: 
Mére magrri ke sawdd na detéiydn! 
“ Miss daughter, you lie in a mosquito curtain : 
Through pride, you don’t auswer me! ” 
8. Akkho! makkho! meri biwit ko, Alidh ! rakho. 
“ Akkho! Makkho! O, God ! preserve my lady !” 


If, while asleep, the child smiles, they say that Bihdi is making it 
laugh. Brhdi, or Beh Maid, isa Hindu goddess, who, it is believed, 
makes the child smile at times, and at others weep, by whispering in its 
ear that its mother is dead or alive. 


Rat-jagé or vigil.—The name rat-jagd, or vigil, is applied to any 
merry-making which is kept up all night by the women. A vigil is kept 
on the occasion of a chatti didh chutdz, sdl-girdh, bismilldh, or wedding. 
The frying-pan is kept on the fire all night, and fritters are made, 4//ah 
miydn ka rahm'‘ being also baked. This is done to ensure divine favour. 
At the same time, the 615i ki nidz, or offering to Fatima, daughter of 
Muhammad, is also made. Seven kinds of fruit and vegetables, in 
plain or sweetened * rice, are served in new earthen vessels, On this 
offering are also placed some messi, phuiel (scented oil), surma (anti- 
mony), henna, ‘aléwa (coloured thread), sandal-wood and five annas 
as chiréghi or lamp fee. Formerly it was also customary to put 
some slaked lime in a small plate, into which the pék-démandén or chaste 
wives, who partook of the food offered in the nide, dipped their fingers, 
and licked off the lime which adhered to them, in the belief that blood 
would thereby be caused to flow from the mouth of those who were 
unfaithful. 


Céreumctaton.—Around 80 primitive a rite as vircumcision, cluster, 
as might be anticipated, countless local and tribunal usages, accretions 
on the orthodox observance. This is simple. Though not even alluded 
to in the Qurdz, the rite is held to be sunnat, t.e. foundéd on the cus- 
toms of the Prophet,® but no religious observances appear to be prescrib- 
ed in connection with it. 


1 A kind of biscuit, flat and round, made of a kind of Aalwd prepared from a ri 
flour, kneaded in gh¢ and sugar, and in which are mixed dried fruits, : Pee ane 


* The proportions being 54 sere of rice to 24 sere of sugar and 2} of curd, 


® Bee article in Hughes’ Dictionary of Ieldm. 
called hhatnd, of, A. hhatnah or hhstan ; 
also uscd, 


In the Punjab the rite is commonly 
but the term tahor, ig. tahbir (purification) is 
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Cireumoision should te performed between the ages of seven and 


twelve, but it is permissible on or after the seventh day after birth, It 
is very commonly done in the chhattf. 


As a rule the operation is effected at home, but in places the boy is 
taken to the mosque, and it is done in front of the door. 


The keynote to the observances cunneoted with the operation lie 
in the fact that it is regarded as a wedding—indeed, in the south-west 
of Bahawalpur it is actually termed shdds. In acoordance with this idea 
the boy is treated like a bridegroom, dressed in yellow clothes. and 
mounted on a horse. Before the operation the brotherhood is sometimes 
aotified, sugar or dates being sent out to its members. 


On the day itself the brotherhood is feasted, and entertained with 
dances. The women sing songs, and sumetimes domnis are employed 
to keep the singing up all night. 

It is not unusual to half intoxicate the boy with ma’siin, so that 
he may not feel the pain. 


As a rule the barber operates, but in Ké&ugrs the Abdél is some- 
times employed, and in the west of the Punjab the Pirhain, In Bahé- 
walpur the boy is told by the guests to slap the Pirhain, who gets as 
wany rupees as he receives slaps. Naturally as the father has to pay, 
he urges the boy not to slap the operator. oe 

In Kangra the boy is seated on a basket, in which is placed a cock, 
the barber’s perquisite. Tn Lahore he is seated on a stool, to which hie 
hand is tied by a piece of mauli thread, and unless a companion in 
suffering has been found for him, the top of an earthen vessel is 
simultaneously cut eff. ; 

The barber receives a substantial reward. He puts hie kators, or 
cup, on the stool in the midst of his assembled guests, and each of them 
puts a coin into it. : 

In Maler Kotla the boy is ceremoniously bathed on a wooden stool, 
and then his mother’s brother ties a Aangna of thread, called khamant, 
on which are strung a betel nut, an iron ring and a piece of liquorice. 
After the operation the barber bids the uncle take the boy away, and he 
does so carrying him in his arms. f h 

In Bahawalpur the boy s mother stands by with a Qur . on ae 
head during the operation, her women friends standing round her while 
she dips the hem of her petticoat in a vessel full of water. 

The foreskin, when removed, is generally buried, but sometimes 
it is thrown on the root, or even attached to 1t with a piece of straw, in 
Hissér. In Bah4walpur it is called ‘hol, and is carefully preserved, 
being sometimes buried in the floor, which, being near the water pitchers, 
always remains wet, In Delhi it is tied together with a — , 
feather to the boy’s left foot, . that no one’s shadow may affect him; 
but this custom is falling into disuse. . 

fo Réwalpindi dhs operatiod is often carried out on the 25 
day as the agiga. The child’s sisters and his father's wisters are presen 
ed with clothe sing s— s 

Hand ence, Hava : Ohto ghar bhagttharsd, 

Harid te bhagt bharia, Harta ns oes 

/ts ghar ch betrd jamid, Hari te bags bharsa. 
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“Oh, mother! How blessed and peaceful is that house in which 
such a son has been boru! Mark well that daughters alone have been 
useful on the occasion.” 


Fows. 


A vow (H. omannat, in Punjabi manaut) is not infrequently made 
by a barren woman that she will offer a cloth, light a lamp, and have 
her child’s first tonsure perfurmed at 1 specified shrine if offspring be 
vouchsafed to her. The period for such an observance is always speci- 
tied in the vow, but it is usually limited to a time before the child 
attains the age of twelve years. 


Badhdéwa,—Another type of vow is to place a silver necklet round 
the child’s neck every year, or to make him wear a hama’tl, ana add 
one rupee or more to it every year until he attains the age of seven, ten 
or twelve, when the accumulated silver is sold and the proceeds given to 
the poor.! Ifthe neckletis sold at the age of ten the observance is called 
dasaundh.? The necklet should be put on the child’s neck on the last 
Wednesday in Safar, the second mouth of the Mubammadan year. In 
Amritsar this is called Badhawa Pir Sahib, 


In Sialkot the term buahdwa * is applied to the custom of putting 
on thy hamd’sl and adding a rupee year by year. After the twelfth year 
it belongs to his wife, but the vow may stipulate that a certain share of 
the value shall go to a certain shrine, and the number of years may vary. 
In Ludhiana the sale-proceeds are often supplemented by further gifts, 
and go to feed the poor. he object is to invoke God’s favour un the 
child. 


Half-heads.—(1n fulfilment of vows) in Ludhidna, some people 
shave only half the child’s head at a time, every week. ‘The right half 
is first shaved, from back to front; then the left. This is done for some 
years, and then a a¢dz is offered, and the whole head shaved.* 


Imdmon-ka-patk.— During the first ten days of the Muharram, some 
people get their children made messengers of the Imams (imdmon-ka- 
pask), thus : ten yards of muslin are cut into four equal parts, lengthways, 
and two are dyed green and two black. One of each colour is then 
taken and made into a sheet, giving two sheets, of which one is wrapped 
round the head and the other round the waist. Some ten or fifteen small 
bells are then strung on a cotton thread, which is also tied round the 


1 But in Siilkot and Bahdwalpur the hasli or hama’il becomes the property 
of the boy’s wife when he warries, In Hissdr the sale-proceeds are sometimes spent 
in sweeta, which are distributed among the brotherhood. In Kapurthala the necklets are 
sometimes sent to the shrine to which the vow was made, and sometimes they are divided 
among the near kinswen of the child’s mother. 


* Dasaundh, lit. a tithe, also a votive offering made at the age of ten: see P. Diction- 
ary, sub voce daswandh. Sometimes a rupee is simply put by euch year till the child is 
ten, 


* Badhdwa=lit increase, growing. But in P. Dictionary it is said to mean the 
ornament put on a child’s neck in fulfilment of a vow. 


* In Siéikot this custom is modified : only children whose brothera and sisters have 
died, or whose parents are old, are treated thue—half tho head being shaved, and the other 
half left, in order that the Angel of Death may pass them by as too ugly. ‘This is equivas 
lent to giving an opprobrious name to the child. 
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waist. The boy goes baretoot, but his pagri is adorned with feathers.! 
On the tenth day of Hasan’s martyrdom, rice and milk are oooked and 
distributed among Muhammadan households. 


_  Fhand --In contrast to the religious rite of agéq: is that called the 

shand, which is done either in accordance with au express vow, or which 
may be regarded as the fulfilment of a tacit vow. In Hissar the rite is 
said to be extinct, but other accuunts appear to contradict this. ? 


The shand is commonly observed within the chAela, or forty days 
from the birth, but it may be deferred till a much later age. In Kapur- 
thala the agiga is valied hand utdrna, but in Méler Kotla, if the agiqa 
is not performed, the shard. #.e., a lock of hair is left on the head and 
cut off generally at shrine of Shaikh Sadr Jahfn, a vow being made 
that it will be done if the child live a certain time, generally twelve 
years. 

The sand rite is not confined to boys, but is observed in the case of 
girls also—the only difference being that the barber’s fee is diminished 
by half in the latter case, 


In Kéngra the hair is mixed with flour, baked into a loat, and 
thrown over running water; but-as a rule the hair is weighed and its 
weight in silver given to the barber In Lahore, however, great impor- 
tance is attached to the 7hand or firsttonsure. [tis generally removed on 
the fortieth day after the chtla observance is over, but some people do 
this on the agiga day. In either case the hair is scrupulously preserved, 
and sometimes placed in a sitver amulet or always carried about with one. 
The hair is deemed sacred, and kept by one on commencing any new work, 
Women believe that no evil influence can prevail over one who has 
it near her. But some people tie the hair to the child’s bed. The 
barber is paid from rupees one to five, and other menialy get dues from 
the motuer’s mother. Jhand, too, is very often performed on the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first or fortieth day, and silver equal to 
the weight of the hair is given away in charity, the bair being then 
buried in the ground. But if a vow has been made the rite is carried 
out in fulfilment of that vow, and the hand, or a lock of the hair, 
removed at the specified shrine. Therw, too, a he-goat is sacrificed, 
and some people even sacrifice a he-goat every year until the child 
attains the age of twelve or twenty-one. Besides which bracelets are 
put on the child until he is twelve. 


Amung the Chibh Réjpats of Gujrat the first tonsure must be 
performed within seven years at the shrine of the martyr Shadi, 
ancestor of the tribe, and until it is done the mother must abstain 
from meat. If the hair 1s cut a lock must be left. This lock is called 
Bébt Shahfd. At the shrine a goat is sacrificed, the mother eats the 
liver, and the rest is given away as alms. 

in Shéhpar the jhand is observed on the seventh, eighth or ninth 
day, a chiri of bread, ghé and gur being distributed among relatives 


1 If the boy be a Shia his remaining garments will be black ; if a Sunni, green. 


® Vows appear to be made at the shrine of Dana Sher of Bhauna to cut the shang 
there at a specified age but this seems to be regarded as part of the agiqa. 
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or friends. Buta lock of hair called /if is kept and removed some 
yenrs later at a Pir’s shrine ; bat the observance ig not common. 


In Rawalpindi the shand is removed between the seventh and 
twelfth days; che sister or father’s sister holds the chitd in her lap 
ant catches the hair. The Ghebas keep three lucks or tufts of hair— 
called ewe4# bodé — which remain until the child is circumcised. 


In R&walpindi, when @ child has been shaved on the seventh day, 
a lock of hair is left, to be removed at the shrine of a saint at the 
time fixed in the vow. Other people, in accordance with a vow, place 
a hanslt on the child’s neck and sell it at the end of the seventh year, 
offering the money to the shrine, Other but similar vows are made, 
and in fulfilling them the parents put on new clothes, fast, and feed 
the poor with the food specified in their vows. 


Marandon ké rasm. —Wheu the cbild is about five or six months 
old its mother’s mother sends some martinde,’ and these are distributed 
in the family. The marinde are balls made of wheat or parched rice 
mixed with sweets, or else of moi chtir ke laddu mting ki ddl mixed 
with syrup, together with poppy seed or boiled wheat. The balls are 
made by closing the fist (mutthi ke band karne se), and are sent 
because at this age the child begins to open and close its fists. 


SECTION 5.—Hinpvu BETROTHAL OBSERVANCES, 


Shastric ideas on betrothal. 


A Hindu friend? has furmshed me with following account of 
orthodox Shastric ideas on the subject of betrothal, and I prefix it to 
my notes on ‘Hindu Bethrothal Observances in the Punjab’ as it 
contains-many pointe of interest. 


The relatives who can give a binding promise of betrothal are :-- 
the father, paternal grandfather, brother, a sakulga,° and lastly the 
mother. But if any one of these disregard the prekrali or hkdélachar 
(family custom) he loses his or her privilege and it devolves on the next 
in order. .g. if the father is inclined to sell his daughter, the right to 
betroth devolves on the grandfather, and so on. 


Betrothal being governed by various considerations, it is no hard- 
ship on a boy or girl to betroth them in infancy. The guardian of the 
girl should not only eve the boy’s body, but have regard to his conduct, 
family means, education and repute. He should choose one whoue age 
is double that of the girl, but not treble her age or more. The boy 
should be sound in body and in mind, and his family shoudd be free from 
hereditary disease. He should not live too far away, be «nnstantly 


' Marunda or murenda, a ball ot parched sugar mixed with orad i 
of a large ize: P, Dictionary, pp. 781, 777, 779, a A aa 


* Pandit Shib Rim Das,e Brahman of the Gangbér section hi }) of 
Bunjahi status, whose family was originally settled in the Thang Dice re) 2 


* The sakulyd, é.e. one of the same kul or family, 
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engaged in war, or an ascetic, and, apart from these general considera- 
tions, he should have the following particularized qualiffoatigrs saa 


Broad or deep should be his chest, face and forehead, his navel 
voice and satya (inherent power). 


Short his throat, back. male organ and legs. 


Fine (swkisham) his hair, nails, teeth, flesh and the joints of his 
fingers. 


Long the distances between his eyebrows and his breasts, his 
arms, his nostrils and his chin. ; 


Red should be his palate and tongue, the soles of his feet and the 
palms of his hands, and both the corners of each eye. 


Countless other points of palmistry have also to be considered 
Thus, a boy with no lines, or too many, in his hand will be poor and 
short-lived. Lastly horoscopes have to be consulted, and it is important 
that neither party should have been born in the mangal ras, or house 
of Mars, because, if so, his or her mate is doomed to ar early death. 


On- the other hand the girl should be aspinda,ie. not related to 
the boy within the following degrees, thus : -~ 


She should not be of the same gotra as the boy. (The got of the 
maternal grandfather is also sometimes avoided.) 


She should be a virgin, beautiful, young and free from disease. She 
should also have a brother, for otherwise, according to the marriage con- 
tract, her first-born son would have to be given to her father, in order 
that he migbt become his maternal grandfather’s heir. Various other 
qualifications are prescribed ; health, good repute, a swan like guit, fine 
teeth and hair, delicate limbs and soft red-soled feet withont prominent 
joints. Her fingers and toes should ke separated, and the palm of her hand 
shaped like a lotus for luck. Her shape should be fish like, and on 
the soles of her feet there should be the marks of a goad and barley corns 
Her knees should be round, her legs free from hair, her forehead broad 
and prominent, the navel deep, with three deep wrinkles in the abdo- 
men, the nipples round and hard, the throat like a lion’s, the lips as 
red as a érenha fruit, the voice soft like a cuckoo’s, the nostrils even) 
matched, and the eye like a lotus. Lastly, her little toes should not 
touch the ground lest she become a widow; the second toe should 
not project beyond the big toe lest her character be lost, and her Je 
should not be long and thin, for that, too, is an omen of widowhvod, 
Hair on the legs presages misfortune, and a prominent abdomen lasts 
ing sickness and sterility Her eyes should not be a reddish brown 
nor like those of a cat, for the latter denote easy virtue. Hair on the 
nipples will bring misfortune on her husband, Dry hair and everted 
lips show a quarrelsome temper, and go on ! 


1 Some of the Pashtu verses descriptive of good looks popular in Kurram ran :— 
Nin metn o Uf dalla chhi pasder thee guldna 
Narat mallé sarinda wih f térina 


Nin metn o lidalla ding gérddn mirmina 
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Shastric law classifies women into four groups; Padmani, Chitarni, 
Sankhani and Hastni, 


When all these pointe have been investigated and the betrothal 
decided on, an auspicious day is fixed for ita celebration, which should 
not take place in the month of Poh, KAtik or Chet, when Venus and 
Jupiter are on the wane, during the ehrddhas, annual or general, dwetik 
(intercalated month), or the anatrd, when Venus and Jupiter are in the 
same rds, and soon. Sundays, Tuesdays and Saturdays are also to be 
avoided. 

Betrothal was generally observed during the following Nakshatras 
(asterisms) : 

Phalgani. 


Utrén and Parhén< Khbérén. 
Bhadarpadén. 
Also in Rohni, Kritkén, Mrigshér, Maghhan, Hust, Swati, Utradhén, 


Kutadn and Reota. 


On the day appointed tor the rite the boy’s party go to the girl’s 
house and both parties are there seated, while Brahmans recite the 
mangha-charan or benedictory prayers, and Shri Ganeshji is worshipped 


Zi ghanjan kim thha maula kd laghrina 

Chhok wishtillat chhok naratkw faryadina 
Khidat thhi mihrban jorawi thha siratina 

Thha ndrai gutti malichho nd pastaithhe 

Thha sarkat shhundt laalo pa shhawn sari thht 
Samandai jina ta natstargt eari thh? 

Khidai mihrbdn thht foraw thha ayratina 

Thha khhamari tstargo si ajab thhtthhan thht 
Thha ding gardan khot sete mer ta mastigar thh¢ 
Thha mayanon urko muthh ki teltr eafar (hh 
Bakhhtawar thhé chhi khhus shhiindsé scardar 

Nin mein chht pdm okro ding gardan masalai hee 
Ding narai poza pa mukhh ki tajalla kat 

Kawu yanh bakhfagoar thha sannt pa khwalt ké 
Shirin alak thhi mur shd ta dir oku khimia 
Mahomed Ali Khan dair gunahgdr thht hila néléri kddima 
Poroonpa tyar talo o lidalla nazinua 

Bala tar singa tkha showdo wawro na tspina 
Maslak thha mukht rashha chha pair armandina. 


The complexion should be fair, the face and brow hrosd, the chin round, the nose 
thin and aqailine, the eyes black, and (one regrets fo say) lustful. The hair, eyebrows 
and eyelasbes should all ba long and black, the teeth white and the lips red: the 
pbarme of rosy cheeks are enhanced by a black or a green mole: the neck should be 
ong, the fingers tapering and the waist elim. 
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in a brass dish (f4/) ; rice is thrown on Ganeshjf and the boy’s party, 
and sometimes red-coloured water is also sprinkled over them. The 
gitl’s guardian thon announces that the girl, daughter of so-and-so, is 
betrothed to the son of so-and-so. This is called the wékddn, t.e. ‘the 
dda or gift by word of mouth,’ and is the essence of the betrothal 
contract. Itis now irrevocable, and there is a very strong feeling 
against breaking it 

When once the promise has passed the lips of the girl’s father, it 
can only be withdrawn for grave causes. A Sanskrit adage gays 3-~ 
Sakrit pradiyate kanya, ‘a girl is given but once.” Formerly, in 
respectable families, a betrothed girl whose fianeé had died could not 
be married, and if such a marriage occurred it brought social discredit 
on the family. A Mirotra Khatri family in Multdn is etill looked 
down upon because it once contracted a marriage of this kind. 


Then a janeo, or sacred thread, fruit, flowers and some clothes are 
given to the boy by the girl’s brother or Brahmans. The girl’s Brahman 
applies the ¢#/ak to the boy and his kinsmen. The boy’s parents and 
kinsmen make gifts to Brahmans and distribute money among them, 
an observance called zdwdn (lit. name), 


The boy ie next taken to his father’s house when a morsel of bread, 
butter, sugar and Ai¢ehri}is given him. This rite is called Gréhin 
dena (or gift of a morsel of bread), The females also distribute 
khiehrt to the brotherhood, who, in return, give them presents. Till 
far into the night songs are sung by the women. 


Betrothal thus effected creates a kind of relationship, so that if one 
of the parties to it dies, the other is counted impure for three days, 


In some families gur and a rupee, five pieces of turmeric, some 
supdérs (betel-nut), rice and fruit are thrown into the laps of the boy’s 
party at the betrothal. 

Taking money for a girl is strictly forbidden by the Sh&strés, and 
one who takes it goes to hell. 

A proverb says :— 

Kanjar te Qasdi, chat ndl chat watdi—meaning that low-caste 
men are divided into (s) Kanjars who prostitute their girls; (39) 
butchers, who kill them; and (¢##) those who exchange their persons, 


Modern Hindu observances. 


Amongst the Hindds betrothal is a contract, and is, as arule, an 
indispensable preliminary to the marriage of a girl, though a woman 
once married cannot again be betrothed according to the ceremonies of 
a first betrothal.? 


Betrothals are of three kinds :— 


(8) dharm ® or pun, in which the girl is given by her parents asa 
quasi-religious offering to her future husband. 
1 This is the custom in the Jhang District. 
5% Punjab Customary Law, ii, p. 118. 
2 Dharm dt pachdr in parts of tho South-West Punjab. 


XXX 
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(it) watta aatfa ' (exchange), in which two or more families ex- 
change brides. 


(iit) takke or takkidn dé pachdr, in parts of the south-west 
Punjab, in which a bride-price is more or less openly paid.’ 


(§) The dham or ritual form of betrothal is a religious rite. In it 
the initiative is almost invariably taken by the girl’s parents.® 


Thus in Gurgéon her father sends his family barber and priest to 
search for a suitable boy. When they have found one they return, 
and, if horoscopes are kept, compare those of the pair to see if they are 
in accord. If the girl’s father approves of the match he sends the two 
delegates again to the boy’s house with the signs of betrothal called 
tikd or stkka.4 If the boy’s father approves of the match,® he calls 
his kindred together and in their presence the delegates® place the tokens 
in the boy’s lap, and some sweets into his mouth, simulaneously pro- 
claiming the girl’s name. The girl’s barber or priest also makes a mark 
(tia) on the boy’s forehead with his thumb.’ During the ceremony the 
boy is seated on a wooden plank (chawkt or parrf) slightly .aised off the 
ground, on which, after it has been swept and sineared with cow-dung, 
a square (chau&) has been traced with flour. 


The signs of betrothal vary, but in the South-East Punjab there is 
almost always a rupee, often a cocoanut and sometimes clothes. 


Elsewhere in the Province the cocoanut is replaced by dates, usually 
five in number, but often two or seven; thus in Gurdaspur the girl’s 
father nends seven nuts (chhowdra), one or more rupees and some clothes 
as a skagen or conventional gift to the boy. These are made over to 
him by the /égi (a priest, a barber, or a bard) at his parents’ house in 


1 Watti di pachér in parts of the South-West, 


* Such a betrothal (or the price paid for it) is aaia to be called dambah in Ludhidna. 
Pun betrothal is confined to the higher castes, and instances rarely occur among them of the 
initiative being taken by the boy’s people. Indeed, the instances noted are all from the 
Western Panjab, where the Hindu element holds a subordinate place under the Muham- 
madan tribes. Thus in Shahpur, among most of the Khatris and Aroras, the boy's father 
takes the first: step, but among the Khokharain, or upper class Khatris, the girl’s father 
does so (xv, pp. 22-3). In Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghézi Khén, on the Indus, the boy’s 


father always appears to take the initiative (xx, pp. 14-15; xvi, pp. ¥ 3), but this i 
case in Peshawar (xvii, p. 28). ee oe ae 


* In Hindi w betrothal is called szgds, in Punjabi mangewa or mangnt, from mangna 
‘to beg in marriage’. Kurmdt is @ term widely used, especially in the Punjab. In 
Muzaffargarh (South-West Punjab) pachdr is the term used by Hindis, Roprd is also 
used in the Esstern Panjab for betrothal, but it literally means the present (of seven dried 
dates etc.) seut by the girl’s father to the prospective bridegroom, 


* Also called ropna (in Sirsa), The use of the term fika (tikka in Punjabi) in this 
sense is unuenal and apparently confined to the South-easwern Punjab, Thus in Hénsi the 
girl's father sends a barber with a rupee to the boy’s house, and the barber gives thia rapee 
(which is called {s#d) to the boy, In Jhelum fikd is used as equivalent to flak. 


5 No public inquiry is made about the girl, but the women find out among themselves, 


* Called negf as entitled to weg or Ufk, 4.e dues, in the South-East Punjab. Bite 
commoner term is ldgf, ¢ ¢. one entitied to ldg, dues. 


* This mark is more correctly and usually called ¢ilak. It ie avnally made on tho 
voy’s forehead by the girl’s Brahman with turmerio and rice. Occasionally her barber 
affixes it. In Jhelum it is affixed during the reception of the shagun. 
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the presence of his kinsmen i ‘ 
see eee Oa and in return he sends the girl a shagtn of 


In the Western Punjab the rite is quite istincti ini 
Thas in Muzaffargarh, although the boy's le ade cea 
initiative and go empty-handed to the girl’s house, ? they are there m ; 
by her father or guardian with his kinsmen and presented with gur frait 
or clothes, and the Brahman, if present, performs the worship of Ganesh 
and reeites the gotrachdr. The gur and fruits are taken to the boy’ 
house and there distributed. ie tee 


This rite is held on an auspicious day and must be s i 

; 5 olemnized 
girl’s father’s shop or pleasure-house, but not at the baiies aie he 
women-kind live,4 and after it the boy’s father is called putreta and the 
girl’s dheta, the relationship called sat or senr henceforth existing 
shia ee ee oe prevents their visiting each other or 
even eating together, while the future sun-in-law (7 

even speak to his father-in-law (sohra). Uae monn 


Thus betrothal in the South- West Punjab is a solemn rite and the tie 
it creates is irrevocable, so much so that it can only be annulled owing to 
impotence or incurable disease, and even when the boy or girl is thought 
to be. eying the tie between the pair is solemnly cancelled by the follow- 
ing rite :— 

In Muzaffargarh, where the rite is called péni pildwan (4.e. giving 
water to drink), the boy is called to the girl’s death-bed and made to 
stand by ker pillow and drink some water. The girl also drinks, and 
then the boy eays, ‘Thou art my sister.’ This, of course, dissolves the 
betrothal, but it is understood that if the patient recover the tie will 
hold guod. In the event of the boy’s not arriving till she is dead the 
girl’s body is not burnt uutil he has looked upon her face, or if the body 
has to be burnt before his arrival some cotton is smeared with blood 
from her forehead and thrown into his house. Every effort is however 
made to prevent the cotton being thus thrown into the house and a 
watch is kept over it, the belief being that, if the cotton is thrown in, it 
will bring ruin upon the dwelling. After four days the blood-stained 
cotton cannot be thrown in and the house is safe. 


In the adjacent State of Bahawalpur a very similar ceremony called 
mathe lagdwan is performed to cancel the betrothal. Thus, if the girl be 
at the point of death the boy goes to her and standing by her death-bed 
gives her some sweets, saying, Adu dh mithis ghia, ‘ dear sister, 
take this sweetmeat,’ and she must reply lid bdtramd, ‘brother, give 
it me,’ 

 P.O.L,, xii, p. 5. 


2 They say they have come to arrange for the pachdr (betrothal) of so-and-so 
chaudhri’s (uotuble’s) son. The roply is that the girl’s fathor will consider tho proposal 
(wickdr karnd), and it appears to be etiquette for him to promises reply in n week or a 
fortnight’s time, whon the boy’s people agsiu approach him, 

3 P.C.L., xx, p, 15. 

4 In Jhang thore is a survival of this rite, 


tho latter die before their wodding ; or shu breake u clod of earth a 
bier, aud, having washed her clothes, returns home. 


agirl being shown her betrothed’s bier, if 
t his door or behind his 
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This cancels the betrothal, but if the sick child recover and the 
parents of the couple agree to the renewal of the contract the betrothal 
ceremonies are again performed by the parties 


The muthe lagduan must be done at the house of the sick child, but 
his or her parents do their utmost to prevent it as it brings calamity 
upon their family. If they knowingly permit it no other Kirar will 
contract an alliance with them. Consequently guards are posted at the 
door of the sick child’s house to keep out the intruder who makes every 
effort to get in. Both sides resort to violence, so much so that sticks 
are sometimes used and serious affrays ensue. Disguise is even some- 
times resorted to in order to obtain access to the sick child ; for instance, 
the garb ofa sweeper etc., but if this too fail it is sufficient for the 
betrothed to strike his or her forehead against the wall of the sick child’s 
house. This knocking the wall, which is termed Sawan, must be per- 
formed within four days from the sick child’s death, after which it is 
of no avail. If achild fails to perform the mathe lagdwan or sawan he 
or she cannot secure a second betrovhal, being regarded as ill-starred, 
but if the ceremony be duly performed he or she is considered purified, 
and can readily contract a second betrothal.! 


(ss) Betrothal by change is further divisible into three or more 
varieties, vtz.: (i) amho samhand or simple exchange; (ii) treabanj or 
threefold barter ® ; (iii) chobhawy or fourfold, and so on, in Muzaffar- 
garh.® In all these the parties concerned meet at one place by appoint- 
ment, and enter into the contract of giving the girls, one to the other, 
after which each girl’s guardian gives gur or fruits to the guardian of 
the boy to whom his girl is betrothed. Then the Brahman, if present, 

orms worship of Ganesh and recites the gotrachdr. The gur or 
its are taken home and distributed. 


In Shang exchange betrothal is called amo sdmue, a term which in 
Multén is applied to direct, as opposed to ¢aratn oatnd or indirect ex- 
change. In Ludhidna betrothal by exchange is called hatdrh. 


In Ludhiéna exchange marriage (datte ké bey6h) sometimes takes 
the form called bddhe kd bsyéh in which a girl of, say, eighteen years of 
age is exchanged for one of five. In such a case, a kind of disparity 
fine (6ddhd) has to be paid to the party giving the adult girl. 


Among the Gaddis of Chamba, marriage by exchange is called dola, 
and the firet of the rites observed resembles those described below in a 
dharma-puna betrothal. Bug when all the boy’s people go to complete 
the alliance, a grindstone, pestle and s/ (mortar) with three or five 
lumps of gur, supdrt bthan, and roltdn, are placed before them, and the 
parohtt taking the supdré eto. in the fold of his garment pts them in 
the mortar, receiving a fee of four annas from the buy’s father before 
grinding them. He then mentions the names of the betrothed pair, and 
pounds up the spices. Then the supdrs etc. is put ina dish with the 
gut broken into small pieces, and distributed among the guests, the boy’s 


1 The mathe lagdwan is also observed in the villages of the Multén Diatrict. 
2 In which three betrothals are arranged in connection with one another, 
* P.C.L,, xx, p. 15, 
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father firat taking a piece. The elder members of the bride’ i 

not take any, as that would be contrary to ile Thee ee os 
father puts one rupee fonr annas in the dish, and from this ee 
the girl’s parents have an ornament made for her. She also presents 
herself before the boy’s father, and he gives her a rupee. The rest of 
the ceremony resembles that observed in a dharma-puna betrothal, but 
the coins put in the vessel come out of the boy’s father’s pocket "The 
whole rite is repeated in the other family’s house, but not necessarily on 
the same day. Tuesday, Friday or Saturday is an unlucky day for 
these observances, 


(i#4) In betrothal by purchase the essential difference is that the 
initative is taken by the boy’s people, who go to the girl’s house and 
there make the bargain. Then the girl’s parents send their (égis (or 
more usually one man, the nds) to the boy's house where the ordinary 
rites are gone through. ! 


In the north-eastern (Himalayan) corner of the Punjab, the ini- 
tiative is usually taken by the boy’s people. After certain preliminary 
negotiations, they go to the girl’s house with their priest (parohit) to 
perform the rites. In a dharma-puna betrothal the girl’s father gives 
the parohit some dubh grass, with at least four copper coins, which are 
to be handed over to the boy’s father in token that he accepts the alli 
ance. All remain the night at the bride’s house, and after a meal, her 
father gives eight copper coins to the boy’s father These he puts in 
his dish as a perquisite for the man who cleans it.? 


In Kulu, among the higher castes, the paro/zt fixes a day for the 
rite and is then sent with one or two men, with a present of clothes, 
ornaments, and money to the bride’s house. There he raakes the girl 
worship Ganesh, and she is then dressed in the clothes and gur is dis- 
tributed among the villagers or neighbours. In return her parents send 
a sacred thread and a betel-nut for the bridegroom, in whose village also 
gut is distributed on the parofet’s return. 


Among the Kanets, the local god fixes the auspicious day for the 
rite, and on that day, the boy’s father or brother with two companions, 
takes the clothes and ornaments to the bride’s house. She puts them on 
and gur is then distributed without any worship of Ganesh. The lower 
classes have the same rites, but among them the boy also goes to his 
father-in-law’s house at the betrothal. 


When the initiative is not taken by the girl’s father, it is fairly 
safe to assume that the parties are of low status or caste, and that the 
contract was not yun. Thus in Sidlkot, among the Chihris, the boy’s 
father goes to the girl’s house with a female kinsman, and is then feast- 
ed, giving her father two rupees. Next the visitors are given an ordin- 
ary meal, and the girl’s father gets another rupee. After this a blanket 


1 P.C.L., v (Ludhiéoa), p. 43. Butin Muzaffargarh Gavcsh is not apparently wor- 
shipped in fakke betrothals, xx, p. 16. ; 

* The above are thocastoms in vogue among the Gad lie of Chamba, but in the Churah 
sub-division of that State the custom is for tho boy’s father or brother to place eight copper 
Coins or a3 mach as a rupec inthe dish from which he has eaten. This is called jth, and 
the act juith ddlnd. Oathe following day the betrothal contract is made, 
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is spread on the ground, and the girl’s father, in the presence of his kin, 
brings a flat dish into which the boy’sfather puts the betrothal money, 
which varies in amount but ig always considerable, sometimes amounting 
to fifty rupees. ! 


Briefly, the essentials of a valid contract of betrothal are the public 
acceptance of the match, feasting and the exchange of gifts, the religious 
rites, if any are observed, being of secondary importance, even indeed if 
these are necessary to the validity of the contract. 


It may be said generally that a contract of betrothal is irrevocable, 
except for certain definite causes, or in cases when it has become impos- 
sible of fulfilment. Even when its literal fulfilment is impossible owing 
to the death of the boy, there is a widespread feeling that an implied 
contract subsists tc marry the girl to another member of his family. 
Instances of this custom are found in the Gujars, Rors and Jats of 
Kaithal,? the tribes of Sirsa,? and in the Sh4hpur District, where the 
general feeling is that the girl is a valuable piece of property,and that 
betrothal is a contract to transfer her ownership to the boy's family, 
when she reaches a marriageable age, but the boy’s death cancels the 
contract. It would appear that the castes or tribes which allow widow 
re marriage have a strong feeling that the betrothal duly effected gives 
the boy’s family a claim on the girl’s,hand, so that, in the event of her 
original fiancé’s death, she may be married to another boy of the 
family. In Jhelum, on the other hand, the contract is revocablo unless 
the formality observed be the wag, which is to all intents a marriage.® 


Thus the advantages of the contract are alton the boy's side, in 
having secured a valuable chattel, little is thought of the girl’s claim 
on the boy, only very exceptional circumstances would make the boy’s 
family refuse to find another match for her in the event of his death. 
If the girl die the contract is void, her family having contracted to 
transfer a specific article, to wita particular girl to the boy's family, 
and as that article no longer exists the bargain cannot be fulfilled, and 
her family has no claim to marry another of its girls to the boy. 


The causes which justify a refusal to carry out a contract of 
betrothal are mainly physical (¢.g., leprosy, impotence, blindness, or 
mortal disease in either party). Inumorality on the part of the girl is 
generally also a valid cause. Asarule immorality on the boy’s part is 
not recognized as a cause for refusal to carry out the contract, and, 
speaking generally, the contract is considered much more binding on the 
girl's relatives than on those of the boy, so much so that among the Jats 
of Lahore this principle is pushed to an extreme, and it is alleged that 
the boy can break off his betrothal at pleasure, whereas a girl cannot.® 


A betrothal is also said to be revocable on other grounds, e.g. on 
the discovery that the parties are within the prohibited degrees of re- 
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lationship,’ or that they belong to different tribes, 2 

also justify its revocation. 3 &,° and apostasy would 
As a rule, among Hindis, priority of betrcthal »ives the girl 

social; though hardly a legal, claim to be mnarried first fe ta be oo dl 

before the fiancé takes another wife. The reason is that in a Hindu 

household the first. married wife occupies a more or less privileged posi- 

tion. 4 


The ages of betrothal. 


The age at which betrothal may be effected is not fixed, and it 
varies among different tribes and in different localities, so that it is 
impossible to generalize regarding it. Thus in Kaithal the R&jpits 
assert that betrothal cannot take place before the age of ten, and girls 
are certainly betrothed at a much later age among Réjputs than among 
other (and lower) tribes, so much so that it is common to defera Ré&j- 
put girl’s betrothal till she is fifteen or even twenty. In Ambéla, the 
Gijars of Rapar put the lowest age of betrothal at five weeks; many 
tribes putting the maximum age at forty years,*® but it is not usual 
below five. Similarly in Gurd&spur,’ Sidlkot,® Shahpur, Jhelum, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and Muzaffargarh there is no restriction as to age, but the 
actual customs differ greatly according to circumstances. Thus there 
is a tendency to defer betrothal among the higher castes to a somewhat 
later age than is usual among the middle castes; e.g. in Lahore, Jéts 
betroth from four to six; and R&jpats from twelve to fourteen,® in 
Shahpur, Hindds betroth from eight to twelve, and in Jhelum, before 
ten.1° Generally speaking in the Western Punjab girls are betrothed at 
avery early age, much earlier than is customary among the Muham- 
madans, but boys are often not betrothed till puberty or later. The 
feeling that it is a disgrace to have a grown-up daughter unmarried is 
very strong among Hindis. Throughout the Punjab pre-natal betro- 
thal is unusual, but not unknown. 


Some observances subsequent to betrothal. 


These are purely social and of little importance. In Hénsi the 
boy’s father sends sweets etc. for the girl on festivals. These sho 
returns with some money. Later the boy’s father sends her ornaments— 
called duba. These, too, are retarned with some cash, oil and clothes 
added, only three or four ordinary trinkets being retained. 


2 PCL. x; p. & 

® P.O.L., viii, p. 8; x, p. 4 

® P.C.L., x, p.4; xii, p. 4; xiv, p.6; xix, p. 18; xx, p, 16, 

¢ Whereas among Mubammadans the four wives are, in the eye of tie law at least, 
absolutely equal. 

® P.C.L,, viii, p. 2. 

° P.C.L., x., p. 5. 

1 P.C.L., xii, p, 3. 

* P.C.L,, xiv, p. 8. 

° PCL, xiii, p. 3. 

10 P.C.L., xv, p. 20; xix (?), p 1% 
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In Multén and Muzaffargarh, there is a similar custom called sudha, 
which consists in the exchanging presents of sweets at festivals. 
Clothes and toys are alsosent. ‘These presents, too, are sometimes re- 
turned by the girl’s people. ‘This custom is spreading, it is said, into 
Sirmar.? 


Muzaffargarh also appears to have some distinctive local customs 
in the ség or wat walawan, which consists in the girl’s father sending 
the boy’s a request for sdg (vegetables). 


The request is complied with and fruit of any kind in season sent, 
After this the fathers mav have dealings with each other—a thing 
wholly forbidden to them before this observance. After it too comes 
the wair sdék4, in which the girl’s father sends the boy’s fresh fruit or 


green stuff. In both cases the fruit etc. is distributed among relatives 
and neighbours. 


In Multén the betrotheds’ fathers do not even salute each other 
when they meet, after the betrothal has once been effected, until the 
Rém sat observance has heen duly performed. For this a lucky day 
is chosen, and then the girl’s father with some of his kinsmen takes 
some sweets and Re, 1-4-0, Rs. 3 or Rs 5 in cash to the boy’s home, 
where he finds the latter’s kinsmen also assembled. He presents the 
boy’s father with the sweets etc. and salutes him, saying ‘Rim Rim’ 


(the usual Hindu greeting). After this the two fathers may salute each 
other if they meet. 


In Jhang some time after the betrothal an observance called peridut 
is in vogue. The boy’s kinsmen with some of his kinswomen visit the 
girl’s home where they receive sweetstuff ora rupee each, and the women 
of the boy’s party are seated on a pir?.? 


1 Very similar to the subha observance, yet distinct from the observance called gur 
in Multén. It consists in sending gur (jaggery), fruit and vegetables with two rupees 


(Bahawalpur coinage, which is cheaper) to the boy’s father, ‘some time after the betrothal 
has been completed.’ 


® Betrothal among Hinde in large towns is arranged by the womenfolk, the mother, 
grandmother or soine other relative of the boy visiting the girl’s mother till she gives her 
consent or refusal, Betrothal is formally announced by the girl’a parents sending a lump of 
gur with a rupee to the boy’s, In well-todo families this ceremony, which is called 
shagzin, 13 to 25 rupees with 100 dvizds (sugarcandy) are sent. In the case of a mdfi 


(a widower) of good social status ond well-to-do the amount often rises to Rs, 600 or even 
Rs, 1009. 


After the betrothal comes the pair pdnd (to put in one’s feet) ceremony. At this the 
gitl’s people send as many as 61 trays of laddu, lich? and other sweets to the boy’s parents, 
followed on the same day by a formal visit paid by the women of the boy’s family (neigh- 
bours and friends are also invited, but no males) to the girl’s, These ladies are served with 
light refreshments and among well-to-do families the boy’s kinswomen geta cup of milk 
with a rupee each. The boy’s mother takos the girl in her lap and a sarwdrna of Re, 1-4-0 
is done. When the boy’s party have left, the girl’s in turn go to hia bousec, where the 
girl’s mother takes the boy in ner lap and gives him a mohar or a half mohkar. One rupee 
each ie given to all the other relatives of the boy, but his father and grandfather get a 
whole or half a mohar according to the status of the family, The girl’s party are not 
served with refreshments, The boy’s parents then celebrate the bhaj¢, In the case of a 
mdju there is no pair pdad, strictly speaking, nor is there in that of a saukan (second 


wife when the first is still alive), In the latter case as much seoreoy as is possible is observ- 
od by the boy’s people. 
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Srction 6,—Hinpu MARRIAGE OBSERVANCES, 


Among I]indus marriage is of two kinds, regular and irregalar. 
The former is a sacrament and in theory indissoluble, so that formal 


ie nae few days before the wedding on an auspicious day the dhang and milnf ceremony 
is observed, On this occasion too the girl’s people send 51 trays of laddu Sc. with o 
big chd{/ full of duhi (whey) to.the boy’s house. No females accompany these trays, only 
males doing so, They are met in an open apace by the men cf the boy’s party, aseembled 
there for the purpose. The milni (= to meet) is now performed, the girl’s party standing 
on one side and the boy’s on the other, To begin with the girl’s people present money to 
the boy’s through their parohit commencing will: Rs. 3 and rising byold numbers, 5, 7 &. 
to Re.17. ‘then the girl’s people present jewellery and this is followed by the saldmi, which 
involves the gift of a rupeo by the girl’s relatives to each of the boy’s, A$ the milni the 
kinsmen formally meet one another, and the boy his father-in-law to he. On the wedding 
night the girl’s peo; le send a mare to the boy’s house to fetch him, After the necessary 
puja in his house, ho dons a mukaf and then he and his sarbdla (a boy under 10 years 
of age and closely :elated to tho bridegroom) don clothes s)ecially prescribed and march out 
of the house after the tambol has been taken. The boy carries n sword in jis hand, Tke 
boy then mounts the mare with the sarbdla behind him. The mare is fed on ddl. The 
boy’s sister then holds the reine of the mare and refuses to release these until she gets 
some meney as wag phardi (= to catch the reine). She sings the following song :— 


Kt kuchh dena vfrd wdg phaydt 
Kt kuchh vird ddl chardi. 


‘ Brother dear ! how much would you give me for catching the reins ? 
Deer brother, how much would you give me for feeding your mare on ddl f’ 


The boy and his sarddla then ride off to the girl’s home accompauied by a couple of 
friends and a eervant. On dismounting at it he is beaten with thin sticks (¢¢ mdérna) 
by little girls who sing s— 


Sas puchhdt, jawdt mera kehya, 

Jide hath gdnd sir sehra. 

“The mother-in-law aske: ‘who is my son-in-law ? * . 

One with a génd round his wrist and a garland of flowers on his head.” 

This done the girl’s relatives try to put a lahnghd (an old skirt) round the boy’s neck, 
but he resists in every possible way, being helped in this by the friends who had accompanied 
him. If the girl’s relatives succeed it is anticipated that the boy will always r-msin 
obedient to the girl, otherwise it will be the other way rouud. This over, the boy goes 
into the house marching uoder a sieve with a lamp in it which he knocks over with his 
sword. He is then accommodated in a room till the time for the : ldwan comes. I n this 
room he is surrounded by gitls and other females of the bride’s family, who jest with nim 
getting him to bow down before an old shoe of the girl wrapped in red cloth which ie 
represented to him asa goddess but the boy does not always submit to this as he has 
been warned by his mother, sister &c, against such traps, When tle time for the ldwdn 
draws nigh, he goes to the bedi, and ie seated on @ khdrd turned upside down with the 
girl similarly seated alongside him, Here too a number of small girls behind him try to 
beat him with tiny wooden boxes called dabbid» mdrnd and sunoy hin with various tricke. 
He tries to snatch trom them as many of the dabbés as he can. 

The wedding rite having been gone through the khatpijnd ia performed. In this the 
bride and bridegroom are seated on a bed with everything thet forme a part of the dowry 
on it. The boy is asked by the bride’s kinswomen to-recite some chhands end for these 
he is paid a rupee each, 

The chhands are 1— 

Ohhand pardge dt jdt chhand prdge kesar. 

Sas meri Pérbati, sauhra meré Parmeshar. ; 

After this the girl is taken to the dols, but before doing so the following song which 
moves every body to tears is sung : 

Lai challe bdbald lat challe wat. 

Mainin goli pa kahdr bdbald lai challe wai. 

Rakh las bdbald rakh lai wai. 

Matmian rakh hun dihdre char 

Hun ki bdbal tera ddwa. 


Was rards kira ddwa, 
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divorce is not recognized. The latter is a civil as opposed to a religious 
union and is often diseoluble in practice. ‘Thus there are, as it were, 


“Father dear! they are taking me away | 
Father dear! the kahdrs are taking me away in a dol: | 
Father dear, father dear! Keep me with you, do keep me with you, 
Keep me a little loneer} 
Fathcr dear! you can claim me no more! 
I belong to sone one else, your claim now is false.” 


When the bride has been seated inthe dolt often witha little girl beside her, she goes 


on orying. The dols 1s carried a few paces by her nearest relatives and then by the kahéra, 
the bridegroom going in fr nt of it, 


A few days before the marriage singing parties are invited to their houses by the 
parents of tho pair, They consist of females ouly and sing at night when they are served 
with light refreshments, The songs sung at the girl’s house are called sohdg and those at 
the boy’s ghoridn, 

SosAa, 

Desdn dardjé bép chhadtd, mahldn rdnt mdn 

Patti likhda vir chhadid, chhadtd sab parwdar. 

Tam leaving now my father, kiug of manya kingdom, and my mother, queen of 
many a palace | 

I am leaving my dear brother who writes on paffis. Iam leaving the whole family.” 

GuonfAr , 


Sir tere naurangia chird, kalgf df ajab bahdr. 
Patr tere makhmal di jutt turnde pabbda de bhar. 


Tas Lourf FEstivar. 


A month or so before the Lobyi swall boys and girls go from house to house begging 


for wood and cowdung cakes whict they collect till the Lobri night wheu a big bon-fire 
is lit and the girls sing : 


Soff soft wat lokario soft st, 

Bab deve Mohan Ldl tainia wauti st, 

Ie wautt df vel wadhat si. 

Ghar bathidn nin eakkt bhabt dt st, 

P4 mdi pd kdle kutte nin wt pd. 

Kdlé kuttéd de dudin, teri4n jtwan majhi gdin . 

Mohmdt de ke jd ddhri phul pawd ke jd. 

Déhrs tert hart bhart, motéde ndl farsi bhart. 

The boys sing— 

Suf gohd, hhd khoyd. 

Sut lakar, khd shakar. 

Isa 0] Taq khol bhdt khiea, 

Hilna O! hilna, ai ke hilna. 

“Tf you cast aow-dung cake you will get khoya to eat. 
If you throw wood you will get sugar to eat, 
Brother dear { open your parse | 
We won’t move till we get something |” 

Sddt mitt dae nt mdat lumarat. 

Sdde chihe kha ni mdsi lumarat 

“ Give us our turn! aunt fox | 

Eat up our rats] aunt fox ?”’ 
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degrees of marriage, with something like corresponding degrees of 
legitimacy. 

OF the eight ancient (so called) forms of Hindu Marriage traces 
still survive. Thus in Gurdéspur it is said that the Brahmana form is 
still observed by Brahmans and Khatrie, while among Jéte marriage 
generally takes place according to the asura form, in which a pecuniary 
is struck, ‘ In Bahdwalpur also the Brahm é:dh in which the bride's 
father so far from receiving a price for her gives her as much as he can 
afford is in yogue among the higher classes, while among the lower the 
asur bidh is practised In the latter the girl’s father receives a considera- 
tion, no doubt, but neither in Gurdaspur nor in Bahdwalpur does there 
appear to be any real difference in the ritual of these two kinds of 
marriage. Both are called d¢d4 in Bahéwalpur, and such differences as 
exist are matters of caste, t.e social and not ritual. 


In the hills the names of one or two of the old forms nre said to be 
stillin use Thus in Kulu martiaga is said to be of three kinda : 
(t) bed¢ bah, the ordinary Hindu forms ; (22) rut¢ mands, 4 or 5 men go 
from the bridegroo;n to the bride’s house, dress her up, put a cap on 
her head, and then bring her hone to the bridegroom; (t#2) Ganesh 
puja, the form used by Brahmans, Khatris, Sunirs (goldsmiths ete in 
marrying a Kanet girl.? But another account distinguishes the three 
forms as Brahm, gandhard and gtarded4, and a third classifies the usage 
in vogue thus :-= 


(t) Brahm } . ; 
(46) Arsh (asura) By the twice born castes and Kanets 


(it) Gandharb, by low castes. 


Side by side with these are current four forms of oustomary 
marriage, v1¢.— 


1. Ghar-bidh, performed at the house of either party. 


aeree di, in which the bridegroom accompanied by 4 or 5 
gee ‘viene goes to the bride’s house and brings her 
home. 


83. madkhista, concubinage. 
4. randol, widow-remarriage. 


forms ate more or less observed in all tribes. In 
Noe. (uy wad 2 Ganesh worship is necessary ; whereas in Nos oa 4 
a goat or sheep is sacrificed and kinsmen are feasted. nae oe n- 
gies in these accounts show how fluid the customs 10 Kulu ave coon, 
ant before describing any of the forms it will be convenient to glanos 
at the classifications in vogue elsewhere in the hills. 


1p, C, L,, xii, p. 7. 
‘Pp C.L,, ii, p. 185. 
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In Chamba the Gaddfs recognise only three forms, Jbdh, fie. 
regular marriage, jivdphuka,| and fhanjartra or widow-remarriage. 
But in the Chur4h wézdrat of that State regular marriage would seem to 
be either (1) sanaz or (tt) ser gaddi* ; corresponding to the z¢adphuka is 
the man-marzt or marriage nade by acouple of their own free will ; 
while widow-remarriage is called bandha lana. * 


The term Jhanjréra is used for the remarriage of a widow in 
Kéngra and Kulu as well as in Chamba, But in Sirmdr ‘ regular ’ 
marriaye is termed &z/ra, in contradistinction to rif or marriage with a 
woman purchased from her former busband—the madkhila of Kulu ; but 
the ghajra is not the orthodox Brahmanical marriage, which is all 
but unknown in the trans-Giri part of Sirmdr. Jhayra is in fact solem- 
nised without. the phera and is thus performed : After the betrothiai 
the bridegroom’s father or in his absence any near relative with two 
or three other persons goes to the bride’s house, taking with hima 
natk, some dresses, and as many ornaments as he wishes to present 
to her. The pandit reads certain mantras at an auspicious moment 
and the women sing the wedding songs. Then the paadit puts the 
nath into the bride’s nosc ; and after that guwror sugar is distributed 
among those present. When this is over the bride puts on a red dress 
and follows the visitors to her husband’s house, one or two relatives 
accompanying her At an auspicious hour fixed by the pandzt she 
enters her husband’s house in which a pitcher of water has been 
placed, with quaint figures painted on the walls and an (earthen) lamp 
put near them. The bride and bridegroom are made to sit in front of 
these and incense is burned, Gur or sugar is then given to the 
bridegroom and he puts it in bride’s palm and she eats it. In the same 
manner the bride gives gur to the bridegroom and he too eats it. 
This completes the marriage and the custom is called gharastnt. Two 
or three days after this the bride’s father goes to the bridegroom’s 
house, accompanied by his friends and relatives to the number of 
300 to 400, and the party are entertained there, first with sweet food 
and then with meat. No entertainment, however, is given if the 
bride’s father has taken compensation for bringing her up. The whole 
ceremony is called shajra. 


Apparently then j/ajra means ‘ putting the zat or nose-riag in 
the bride’s nose,’ but to the west, ¢.e.in Kulu and Kangra the term 
has come to be applied to widow-remarriage. 


‘It appears to be also called jar phuka and ‘s solemnised by burning a karjora or 
kahmali bush, i.e, by setting light to the bush and tying the end of the bride’s sheet to 
the bridegroom’s woollen girdle aud going round the fire eight times, This form is only 
permissible in the case of an educated girl marrying her paramour, or when the bride’s 
parente will not consent to the marriage though they gave their consent to the contract of 
betrothal. It is celebrated by the mutual voxcurrence of the bride and bridegroom, and no 
priest or relations are reyuired to attend its celebration. 


‘At a jandt wedding 5 or 7 men accompiny the bridegroom to his father-in-law’s house 
and there give the members of the Lride’s party Re, 3and a he-goat: ina sir guddi double 
that amoun: is paid, but not always accepted, aud «he bridegroom is only accompanied by 3 
men. In bot forms a rupee is given tothe bride. for her bandha, an ormament. 

Jandé appears to m3an presents ; in Kulu it ineans presents made to members of: the 
birdt or wedding party 

Str guddi means ‘plaiting the hair’ aud is uu incident iu formal marriage. 
eae oa ldna, lit. to put un the bundha, the ornameut which distinguishes a married 
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Ritual .marriage tn the hills—In Kule the parohit is sent for 
and given sweets and money. He then fixes an auspicious date for the 
wedding and prepares a lakhnotari ov programme. This he takes to 
the bride’s house and expounds to her family. The day once fixed 
cannot be changed even if a death occur in either family, In Chamba 
among the Gaddis after the parohit hay fixed a day two men are 
sent to the girl’s house with some gff and if her people approve of 
it messengers from both sides go to the parohtt and get him to 
prepare the lakhnotart. 


2. Naming the day.—When both the parties are ready for the 
wedding an astrologer is asked to examine their horoscopes and fix a 
propitious time for the ceremony. The wedding is generally cele- 
brated at night buat in special cases it is performed during the day 
(hathlewdn ). 


3. Investiture with the sacred thread.--\n the twice-born castes 
(Brahman, Kshatria and Vaisya) the boy must be invested with the 
sacred thread before the wedding can take place. 


4, Pera.--This is the firsts of the wedding ceremonies. Pera ig 
made of mdsh or pulse, finely ground, called pitti. The bridegroom 
takes his seat on a woolen plate and the help of the principal deities 
is invoked, especially that of the goddess of wealth, who is repre- 
sented by a current coin. This coin is used in every rite and is 
carefully preserved. After the marriage is over these deities are re- 
presented by images made of flour. Péthe is distributed among all 
the relative and friends, with a sweetmeat made out of it. 


5. Jiagan.—The bride’s father sends to the other party clothes, 
jewels, cash, and cattle according to his circumstances. Among the 
Hill Rajputs these presents are made by the bridegroom’s father. 

6. Sdhd chttthi —A letter fixing the date for the wedding and 
settling the number of followers in the bridal pirty is despatched by 
the bride’s father.! 

7. Mecha.—A barber is sent by the boy’s father to measure the 
girl for her wedding garments.’ 

8, Brahma bhoj —Sweetmeats and cash are distributed among the 
Brahmans of tne place. The distribution is three-fold, (1) per head 
(2) per family ; (3) per branch of that family. 

9, Del.—A distribution of money among Brahmans and barbers, 
each of whom receives so many dels or shares according to the number 
of relatives he may be connected with, in some instances one man 
getting as many as 60 deds. Barbers get half as match as Brahmans, 
[n the trans-Sutlej districts the ceremony is called ¢idma, and the 


‘Among the Khatris and Brahmans of Gurddspur along with the ‘sdhd chiftht’ are 
sent some cash, from Re, 1 to Rs, 250 in amount, ornaments and clothes for the kupmans 
(boy’s mother): also s kafora (cup) resembling & tabalbdz, some mmsrié (refined (sugar), s 
cocoanut and a rupee for the buy These articles arc known as the fikk:. The boy’s 
parents give the bearer of the chitthi a bag coutaining bits of cocoanut, almonds, dried 
dates &c. weighing at most 20 sers. They also give the bearer a bid (gift) for the girl. 

2 Now-a-days in Gurdaspur the girl’s boy’s perents with the sdhd chitths send the 
boy’s parents a mauli asa mecha vr measure for the preparation of the girl’a garments, 

3 Theso offerings are made not only at weddings, but ou all auspicious occasions of a 
similar nature. 
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nuwher of de/s is fixed at 252 altogether. 


The minimum rate per del is a quarter of an anna and the maxi- 
Mum one rupee among persons of ordinary means; and the bridegroom’s 
father is put to ruinous expenditure on that ceremony which arises 
solely from a desire for ostentation. (This custom prevails generally 
among the Kalfls.) 


10. Hath bhr1, chonk ulanga.—This ceremony is observed by the 
women only. The bridegroom’s mother or in her absence his nearest 
kiuswoman, after bathing, dons new clothes and passes over the place 
where her son has performed the rites mentioned above. She then 
effaces the flour images used in them and stamps her handprint over 
the house door. It is considered a disastrous omen if any one save the 
mother or nearest kinswoman pass over the place in question. 


11. Métdn.—The bridegroom after performing the usual religious 
rites is niade to sit on a wooden stool. The near relatives rub perfumed 
oil and a fragrant substance called bata over his face, and he is supplied 
with a weapon to guard himself from sudden attack; he is girt with 
an auspicious thread called the 4angna, and from this time he is never 
left alone till the wedding is over. On this day too four small earthen 
vessels ate hung up by a string in the middle of the courtyard of the 
house, and in these some medicines &c. ara placed to purify the air 
and to protect the house from evil spirits or enchantments. In Gur- 
déspur the kinswomen assemble and 5 or 7 of them whose husbands 
are alive oil the bridegroom or bride, as the case may be. This 
ceremony is also called tel charhdnd, ‘to apply oil.’ Watna or batna 
is also rubbed on their bodies. On the same day pakauyds (lumps of 
flour) sweetened and fried and rice are distributed among the kindred, 
and the Aangna or gdua, « coloured thread, is tied round the bride- 
groom’s right wrist. 

These ceremonies are performed by both the families concerned. 


12. Chakht chung, kotht dta &c.—The special millstone which 
is to be used to prepare the marriage feas is tested by some women 
of the family, who join in grinding a little corn in it in onder to ensure 
that it is not impregnated with any poisonous substance. Thev in like 
manner examine the place where the flour and corn to be used in the 
wedding are kept. These are precautionary measures for the safety 
of the guests invited on the occasion. 


There are also some other minor ceremonies observed by the women. 


In Gurdfspur 6} sera of wheat are ground on an auspicious 
day. The flour boing put io an earthen vessel (Aoths) which is also 
decked with a thread (mau/s), and some of it is mixed with the flour. 
meant for use of the wedding party. The handemill, in which the 
wheat was ground, is aleo decked with a mauls. 


19. Shdés —This ceremony is performed on the morning of the 
wedding day. The bridegroom takes naln, and the help of certain deities 
is invoked, so that no misfortune may befall during the continuance of 
the marriage. He dons a gorgeous red dress with a crown (mukaf) and 
a garland of gold or lace on his head. All his kinemen and friends 
pronounce blessings on him and money, called hur, is distributed 
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among the Brahmans present. A boy relative of the bridegroom is 
made his sarbdlé, and if the bridegroom die the bride is modded’ to the 
sarbdld, as her marriage must never be postponed, under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, when she has oncw gone through the ceremony of jal 


charhdnd. 


14. Ghori charhna, jandi kdtnd. Inthe evening the bridegroom 
proceeds to the bride’s house with his sarddl¢ riding on a horse, the whole 
wedding procession following him. Om his way he cuts a branch of a 
jand tree with a sword. Apfar is made on this occasion. 


In Gurddspur after the boy has mounted the mare the women sing 
songs and some cash (as strdwdra) is waved round his head and then 
distributed among the ‘dgis etc. 


The first day in the bride’s houas, 


15. Juthd tikka.—While the bardt is waiting outside the town 
this vite is performed. A line (f¢t4a) is drawn in saffron on the bride- 
groom’s forehead, the residue being sent for the use of the bride. The 
object is that she may always remain obedient to her husband. Then 
some respectable persons of the town proceed in token of respect towards 
the bardt to conduct them to the placa appointed for their residence. 
Afshar is now made. 


16. Batert.—On the first evening some uncooked food and sweet- 
meats are sent by the father of the bride for the bridal party's dinner. 
A small quantity of sweetmeat is sent back to the bride after the bride- 
groom has eaten of it. 

17, Milni—At twilight the wedding party goes to the bride’s 
house, some of whose inmates appoach and receive it with due respect. 
First sarnasdr is interchanged between the parties, and then un elderly 
kinsman of the girl presents nazar to the boy’s father or other kinsman ; 
sometimes a horse, cow or she buffalo is given. This occasion is celebrat- 
ed with fire-works and dancing, and the front of the house is illuminat- 
ed. This done the bridegroom enters his future father-in-law’s house, 
and the rest of the party return to their abode. 


The real rite according to the sdstrds is that the girl herself should 
come forward and present a nazar to her lord as a mark of obedience. 
But this custom is not now observed, as the marriage is celebrated in 
her childhood. ; 


18. Chdant jopna—An examination of the bridegroom to see 
whether he is an expert marksman or not. A chduni with a lamp 
burning in it ie hung in the middle of the doorway, and the boy takes it 
out with a sword. 

19. Ghoyt.—Before the bridegroom enters the house tha bride is 
brought outside the door where she meets him, kneels and makes him 
an obeisance asa token of homage. Under the existing custom she is 
wrapped up in a blanket and taken under the bridegroom’s horse. 

20. Jhtlptd4n.—Some married women go and bring water from a 
neighbouring well, singing wedding songs. With some of this water 
they make the bride bathe, and the rest is put into small mud vessels 
with which they make the-bridegroom undergo certain ceremonies, intend- 

ed to test his physical dexterity and capacity, Theboy is farther made to 
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atter some rough verses called chads, for each of which he is given 
presents in cash by the kinswomen of the bride. 


According to religious doctrines either the girl’s brother or a 
learned Brahman should be present to examine the boy at the betrothal 
and he should then address these words to him in presence of the 
assembly : “ My father or yajmdn (as the case may be) will bestow hig 
daughter on you in marriage subject to the following conditions ;— 
(1) that you bathe before the nuptial rites in order to prove that you 
are free from all dangerous diseases ; (2) that there is no defect in any 
of your organs : (3) that your manners are gentle and your life blame- 
less ; and (4) that you are not impotent.” 


This custom, however is now dropped. 


21. Swhdg-pattdri, sacsaroch.—The bridegroom sends the follow- 
ing articles for the bride as a first gift :-— 

(1) A looking glass; (2) acomb ; (3) perfumed oil ; (4) 
saffron ; (5) jewels ; (6) a shawl, 

This is to signify that in future she will have to adorn herself only 
with what he may from time to time provide. Some sandalwood, 
medicines and spices are also sent with them, to express the hope that 
she may enjoy worldly pleasures with him in perfect health and 


happiness. 


22, The auptial fire.—In the courtyard of the house is erected a 
quadrangular structure of young trees framed in a square and prettily 
decorated with split and festooned leaves. ‘This is called dedi and this rite 
is perfor.ned under it. 

A priest, conversant with the Ved4s, ignites the savored fire and 
pours into it with due mantars a libation of clarified butter. Then the 
father of the bride welcomes the bridegroom in the prescribed form by 
offering water to wash his feet and by the well-known oblation called 
the arghya. He then gives his daughter's hand to the boy thrice, 
reciting a holy mantar. This time both the boy and girl are installed 
on two separate stools, and for the first time see each other’s faces, 
The boy afterwards worships according to the erdinance the fire com 
pound, and taking his wife’s hand by general invocation prays to the 
principal deities that they both may pass their lives in comfort, faithful to 
each other, and that their uniou may be blessed with healthy children. 
Both then walk round the nuptial fire, the wife holding the hem of 
her husband’s garments, to call to witness that effulyent light which per- 
vades every quarter of the globe, that neither in thought, deed or word 
will either swerve from the path of duty. The husband then sprinkles 
holy water on his wife, and invokes that element that she may ever 
remain chaste and gentle and that her eyes, heart and mind may be 
his and his hers always. 

A number of Vedic manfars are recited on this occasion, invoking 
the help of the Natural Power, personified in different gods, as well as 
beseeching the one Universal Spirit pervading all to bless the 
married pair. From these mantars it appears that marriage among the 
Aryans ia not a civil contract,' but a spiritual union of two souls for 

1 Asin Islam 
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their worldly happiness, the propagation of the race, the performance of 
the sacred sacrifices, the attainment of true knowledge of the secreta of 
nature, and the final absorption of the soul in the Absolute Soul, the 
source of all existence, conscientiousness and bliss, marriage for the 
more satisfaction of lust being held abominable. It was for that 
reason that the Arya Shastrds prohibited remarriage of widows, for ties 
vance vonsecrated by Vedic ceremonies were considered indissoluble for 
ever. 

23, Lass¢ patr.—At the time when the nuptial rites are being 
performed, the mother of the bridegroom in her own house, in compan 
with other relatives of the same sex, puts her feet in water mixed wit 
milk. She then asks the old women to give her son and daughter-in-law 
their blessings that as the milk is mingled with the water so they 
may ever live in loving kindness one with another. 


The second day tn the bride’s house. 


£4, Mitha bhat.—In the afternoon the marriage party is entertain= 
ed with a feast worthy alike of the guests and the host. Various kinds 
of sweetineats are laid out in an oval form over a white ehaddar.! Be- 
fore they commence eating a senior male relative from the girl’s side 
presents a nazar and sweetmeats to the father or a near kinsman of the 
boy. (This custom is not practised among the Hill R&jpéts.) Each of 
them eats separately out of pattals made of leaves. At night supper is 
supplied. 

The third day tn the bride’s house. 
The bridal party is entertained in the aame manner as before. 


25. Vard siit—In the evening costly costumes, beuutiful gold 
and silver ornaments, prepared for the bride, are sent to her, as well as 
some hennah, almonds and cocoanuts. The pomp displayed on this 
occasion is proportioned to the wealth of the family. The parents of 
aia some of these articles for immediate use and the rest are sent 

ack, 


26. Khat (dowry).--Under the existing custom parents supply 
their daughter and son-in-law with all household furniture, such as 
clothes, kitchen utensils, cash, jewels, bedstead, razdie, carpets, cattle,— 
in short with every necessary article. These are kept outside for some 
time for the public view. ‘The boy and girl are then made to sit on 
a bed, when with an eloquent and clear voice the fathers of both the 
parties pronounce blessing on the girl in these words :—‘ Be thou unto 
thy husband as Sita ? unto Réma, Rukmani ? unto Krishn, Damodri * 
unto Réwan, Sachi? unto Indr, &e.’ ® 

i i i ls, The rest of the sweets is given to 
the bide ee ‘Similar! ; 7a recede the bardt is ent®ained with sweets 


called bika dhat, the residue being given to the bride’s barber, The aweets served on the 
third day are called danda. 


® These hervines were fainous for their chastity and attachment to their lords. 


° At the kAaf in Gurddspur the bridal pair are seated on the couch given to the bride.« 
gtoon in dower, fal Ganesh and the nine jarahat aro worshipped, Then the bride’s father 
presents (as sankalp) the bridegroom with all the ornaments, clothes, unteusils, aweets, 7 
which he means to give his daughter in dower having regard to his means. Then t 16 
heads of the pair are made to touch cach other (a usage called atr fort) aud @ rupee is 
ve round their heads and given to the barber. The bard? or wedding pasty 

eparts. 
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27. Ddkhtla—When the bridal party returns home, on their 
arrival in the town the procession moves slowly through the bazdér with 
great splendour. The boy mounted on a horse proceeds first and the 
wife is borne after him in a doli.1 Among the Hill Réjpits the girl is 
carried first. Apshar is made at this time. 


When the couple approach the house some women of the family 
receive them with due honour. The mother waves a cup of water seven 
times round her son and daughter-in-law, which she then drinks. This 
means that she, with pleasure and for her son's love, takes on herself 
every misfortune that may in future time befall either of them. 


28, Tb khelna.—The senior relatives of tho boy in succession put 
a handful of sesamum into the hands of the yirl, which she returns to 
tkem at once. 


This ceremony signifies that they wish the bride to bear children as 
numerous as the sesamum seeds which fall to the gronnd. Then the 
women sing :— 


Jitne dharts tel gtress, 
Vine bauhti put janest. 


“May the bride bear as many sons as sesamum seeds have fallen 
to the ground.’ 


29. Bart hdéth délnd.—A purse containing money is mado over 
to the wife. She is af liberty to take any amount out of it to spend at 
her pleasure. The signification of this rite is that the husband entruets 
to the care of his wife all his worldly goods. She then promises that 
she will spend nothing without his knowledge. 


30. God lend larke kd (to adopt a son).—A little boy is made to 
sit in. the lap of the newly married girl, asa sign that she may also 
be a mother of sons. She then presents nazgars to the elder relatives of 
her husband, and in return gets presents and clothes from them. 


81. Got kindla—To convert the new girl into her husband’s go¢ 
all the women of the family, including the girl, eat together rice and 
sweetmeat out of the same dish. 


$2. Sat hord.—The mud vessels that are hung in the middle of 
the house are now taken out. 


33. Kangna khelnd.—The sacred thread with which the waists 
of the husband and wife are encircled are now taken off and put into a 
large dish, when each of them tries to take possession of it and to 
achieve victory over the other. This is the last rite of marriage. 


34. Mukldwd.— After a stay of few days the girl returns to her 
father’s house. The husband with some servants after a period varying 
from one to three years from the date of marriage goes to take her back. 
His father-in-law on this occation supplies him with some clothes and 
jewels, 


In Gurddéspur this observance is also called wépast or returning and the rite of 
waving the cup round the boy’s and girl’s heads is known as pdné wdrna, 


SEcrioN 7.—MUHAMMADAN BETROTHAL OBSERVANOES, 
Termunology. 


Among Muhammadans ‘betrothal’ is known as mangéwd, 
mangni, manga (and other forms of that word,' which literally means 
‘asking’ or ‘ begging’). It is also called sagdf, especially in the 
south-east, and kurmdi.? Another term is ropnd, which literally means 
the present or token consisting of seven dried dates and various other 
things sent by a (Hindu) girl’s father to his prospective son-in-law 
at or before the betrothal. It corresponds to the shagtin® among the 
higher castes, e.g. in Hoshiérpur. The Arabic word ntsbaé is also used, 
chiefly in the towns. Another common term is ndétta or ndétd, which 
has a somewhat derogatory meaning, so that nd¢d dend means to give 
girl in marriage, an admission of inferiority in status. The bridegroom 
is styled mangedar or mangetar,* a term also applied to a betrothed 
girl, while Jendid is used in the south-east. In the north-east he is 
called dilo, or dulhd, or naushdh,® nausho, nawsd, or naudho being 
variant forms of the latter word, and in Gujrénw4l& /érd is also used. 
In the Talagang tahsil of Jhelum he is called sadha and his bride is 
kurt, literally a girl or a virgin. In the south-west gko¢ isin common 
use. 

The bride is correspondingly bendhdnt, dulkan, or kwdr in the 
south-west, and after she is married nodh or baht.® The latter term 
means literally son’s wife. 


In the Pashto of Pesh&war betrothal is called hoyiddn. The 
bridegroom is called ehanghz/ and the bride chunghald. During the 
days of marriage the changhil and chunghald ave respectively called 
khdwand and ndwi. 


The boy’s father is particularly, and che boy’s kinemen are general- 
ly, called putreta, Similarly the girl’s father or party is dheta. 


Preliminartes in betrothal. 


In Arabia, it is said, marriage is ucually adult, and it is not regard- 
ed as indecent that the bridegroom should see his future wife, but the 
seclusion of women in India renders this impossible, at least among the 
better classes. In consequence a mdskshdta or go-between is often 
employed to spy on the girl and report on her looks eto. to the boy’s 
people. These go betweens assume various disguises, such as cloth- 
sellers, in order to obtain access to the girl’s house, while, on the other 
hand, a girl is not infrequently substituted for the one seen and reported 


1 Hg, mangarn in the Réjanpur tahefl of Dera Gh4zi Khén, - 
* Fr, kuram, ‘a relation of marriage,” 

® Or shagan, lit. ‘an omen.’ 

* Mo» gen ata, from mar gen ati is also used. 

* This word appears to mean ‘ new king.’ 

® See Maya Singh’s Punjabé Dicty. 
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on by the go-between. Unpleasantness not unnaturally frequently 
results from such a deception. In theory Muhammadan fa attaches 
great importance to mutaal consent in marriage, but in India the 
practice is very often opposed to allowing even grown-up girls to 
express any opinion on a proposed betrothal. In fact, among the 
Muhammadans of Delhi there is a custom of pre-natal betrothal which 
is called ¢hskri ki mdng,' because, if a girl be born according to 
anticipation, the boy’s mother drops a rupee into the girl baby’s bath or 
mixes sugarcandy in the ghut{t given to her, as an earnest of the 
betrothal contract thus ratified. In Rohtak a boy’s mother or any near 
kinswoman may drop a rupee into the vessel used by a midwife, and by 
so doing apparently bespeaks the new-born girl for her son. The 
betrothal is there and then announced and congratulations are ex- 
changed. 


Contrary to the usual practice amongst Hindds, the proposal among 
Mubhammadans comes almost invariably from the boy’s side. The term 
bdtdnd bat-jdnd, to propose, is used when negotiations are opened by the 
boy’s people. When both sides are satisfied as to the suitability of the 
match a day is fixed ‘ for sweetening the mouth’ (minh mithd karne ké 
den), and on that day a number of women, with a few men of the boy’s 
family, goto the girl’s house to perform the betrothal rites. In 
the Sangrair tahsil of Jind the request by the boy’s father is called 
dhuk and he visits the girl’s father in the evening. The dud-i-khair 
is then observed, the senior member of the boys’s party commencing 
the prayer. 


In Dera Ghézi Khén the negotiations which precede a betrothal 
are called sawd/ or ‘ request, ’ and may take place a month or more 
before the betrothal is solemnised. 


The negotiations are, however, not infrequently opened by the 
girl’s people among the rural classes who are converts from Hinduism. 
Thus among the Meos of Gurgéon the girl’s party first visits the boy’s 
father, and reaches his house on the evening of an auspicious day in 
the lunar month. If they find the boy to their liking they are feasted, 
after giving a rupee each to the boy, his father, brother, father’s sister, 
and his mfrdsf and barber. The party is also feasted on the 2nd and 
third days, after which it sets out for its home, giving: the boy’s 
parents Rs. 11 or 22 asa farewell gift. Of thissuma rupee is left 
in the vessel in which it was presented ; the barber and mirdst take 
one rupee and the balance is given to the poor. The girl’s father in turn 
gives a rupee to the boy’s father. This is called mi/ép. Among 
other Muhammadans the observances vary. A ring or two is often 
sent to the boy, with other presents, and the rings are put on by the 
boy amongst his assembled kinsmen.? A ring is often presented in 
sugar, and the kinsmen feasted with more or less ceremony, 


1 Fr, thibra, an earthen vessel, Mdng, asking, 
* This paragraph applies to Delhi city, 


, : —* eee gM, and sugar, but wihing containing salt should be 
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When such a uegotiation is initiated by the girl’s father certair 
special observances may occur. Thus in Sidlkot a mérdst, barber, creven a 
Brahman, is sent to the putveta or boy’s father, and when he reaches 
his house a little oil is dropped on the threshold before he enters it. 
This observance is called ¢el ddind. The putreta’s lagis also assemble 
and the dhetd’s ddgiis givin come sugar in a plate, from which he 
takes a little in his mouth. ‘This obscrvance ig called mank Juthlawnd 
or juthdlud ov juthalana = to defile: P. D., p. 522. Then the lagi 
is given khichrit. He eatssome of it and drops a rupee and some 
copper coins in the plate. These are distributed among the putretd’s 
ldgis. Next day the boy’s kinsmen feast the /dgf on rice and sugar 
or mutton and bread. Atthe zudr prayer carpets are spread in the 
boy’s house and the whole brotherhood assemble. The boy is seated 
in front of the /dégz, who gives him from Re, 1 to Rs. 25 as well as 
a date or sugarcandy toeat. Then he exchanges congratulations with 
them and observes the u¢yat khair. After this all present congratulate 
the boy’s father. The dhetd’s /dgt presents a sum varying from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 11] for distribution among the boy’s damins, The boy's 
people also distribute ¢apdsds of sugar among the people on this occasion. 
Some well-to-do Jats and Réjpat families also send a camel, a horse, 
and ornaments such as bangles or dutkidn’ for the boy s mother. This 
is called tikhd bhejnd. On this occasion drums &c. are beaten in the 
boy’s father’s house. The persons present on the occasion vive a rupee each 
to the boy’s father to be given to the ‘¢g#. On the /dg?s departure the 
boy’s father gives them as waddigi from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8, which is 
divided into four shares, three being given to the /dgis named above and 
the fourth to the 7dgé of the maternal relatives. No mention is made 
on this oveasion regarding the date of the wedding. 


A very few wealthy families in Ciujrdnwala also observe this 
custom of sending a ¢ikka, but in a slightly different way. It consists 
in sending a barber, a mirdsi, a Brahman, and a tailor, with a horse, 
camel, clothes for the boy and his parents, a gold finger-ring for the 
boy, Rs. 21 in cash, five lumps of candy, and some dried dates. On 
the arrival of the Jdgis named, the »oy’s father invites his kinsfolk to 
his house and displays the gifts mentioned. Congratulations are then 
exchanged and ¢updsds distributed among those present. Rs. 2 to 6 
are given to each of the bride’s ldgés, and they are then sent back. 
Various intermediaries are employed in the preliminary negotiation. 
Thus in the Bhakkar tahsfl of Miénwéli, on the Indus, a Sayyid, 
maubavt, fagir, or any respectable elder, is sent to the girl’s father by 
the boy’s to make a request (dhaukend) for her hand. If itis meant to 
accept it an ambiguous answer is given until the proposal has been re- 
peated four or five times. Meanwhile the boy’s kinswomen begin visiting 
the girl’s family with presents, and finally the offer is accepted provided 
the parties be related or the boy’s father promises compensation or a girl 
inexchange. In the Leiah tahsil of this district among the leading fami- 
lies, almost all Syyids and dominant Baloch, the first step to take when 
a boy reaches a marrying age‘is to send a dhu& or embassy of picked 
members of the family to the girl’s father. His refusal will be definite, 


1 Budki, o gold coin worth Ra, 6: P.D., p. 168, 
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not to say abrupt, but his acceptance ostensibly reluctant sad well- 
considered. The families now begin to associate, but the girl veils 
herself from all the malcs of her intended huaband’s family 


But in Hazéra generally no intermediary is employed gave the 
barber, and he is not called when the parties belong to the same brother- 
hood, for then the womenfolk arrange matters. In Pesh&war an elderly 
kinswoman of the bor acts as da/dla, or go-between, and it is only when 
she has succeeded in securing a bride for him that a sisga of Sayyi 
and w/amas is sent to the girl’s parents. If they are wealthy they put 
off the ##r7ga twice or thrice before finally consenting. 


Even after these preliminary negotiations the tinal betrothal does not 

always take place at once Thus in Bhakkar and Leiak a few days after 
the negotiations have closed the boy’s people go to the girl’a houso and 
formally present her father with a few gold or silver ornaments for her 
use, and after the dud-i-khatr has been repeated distribute sweetstuff. 
This observance is called nishdné, or ‘token.” In Bhakkar the boy’s 
father is said to place a ring on her finger and a dhochhan or sheet on 
her head, and this is called nzshdnf. The betrothal follows a month or 
two later. But among the Utmdnzais in Hazéra the xtshdni only 
precedee the betrothal by a couple of days, and is observed in rather a 
curious way: the boy’s party takes present to the girl’s village. 
After nightfall they are invited to her house, and the mérdsf bringr a 
plate, into which the boy’s father puts tke ornaments, Of these the 
girl’s father taker two or three by way of nishdni, and then the 
betrothal is announced, the dud-2-krair recited, and congratwations 
exchanged. The mirdsi’s fee for this service varies from Rs. 4 to 8, 
twice that of the barber, so the part he plays must be regarded 
as important. The boy’s teacher gets from Re. 1 to 4. Among the 
Jaddns in this district the 2ishéni appears to be the betrothal iteelf, 
for when a match has been arranged the boy’s father sends food— 
called szrga ki roti—to the girl’s and then pays a visit (7#rg2), which 
must be made on a Monday or a Friday, and by night, to her house. 
The j?rga or visitors are then fed, and a barber presents sugar in a plate 
to one of its members. He drops Rs. 36, 50, or whatever the girl’s 
father demands, into it and the barber carries it into the house. The 
girl’s father accepts part of the money and returns the rest. 
The dud-t-4hair is then recited, and a rupee ' given tu the mosque. A 
barber then gives the boy’s kinsmen in a cup (kafora), into which they 
drop a rupee. In another cup mehndi is brought, and this is applied to 
ach man by way of mtshéni. Another rupee is dropped intc this oup 
aleo Within a week of the j’rga’s departure, some of the boys kine- 
men take a sweetmeat called yakwdn to the girl’s house, where they 
spend the night. The return visit is called me/ni. At the next ‘Id the 
boy’s parents send the girl clothes and uncooked food, with an orna- 
ment if well-to-do, and similar preeents are sent on every *Id and Shab 
Bardt until the wedding. 


In Pesh4war also the xishdnf iathe ndéd or betrothal. Wuoen 
the last irga has obtained a definite promise of the girl,a body of the 


1 Called dud kd rupia. 
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boy’s kinsmen go to the girl’s house, and take one to seven ornaments 
with them as ntshdni. When they arrive they are seated ona carpet, 
and the barber brings a patnos into which each puts some money. The 
ornaments, too, are put in, and then the pafnos is sent inside to the 
girl’s womenfolk. The amount of money agreed upon and the nishéni 
are kept, and the panos with the balance sent out again to the boy’s 
kinsmen. The betrothal is completed by the father paying certain 
fees to the barber, the imém of the mosque, and the muérth. On the 
third day after this the girl’s parents send the boy a ring and a suit 
of clothes—a gift called yoré—and at each fair and festival his parents 
send her presents till the wedding. 


In the Utménnéma Tappa of Peshawar the nishéaf observance 
appears in all essentials under the name of ¢4d/—the plate in which 
the ornaments for the girl are placed. The ¢4d/ ceremony concludes 
with the return, it is said, of all the ornaments and cash offered. 
However this may be, at its close each person present drinks some 
sharbat and puts some mehndi on his hands—an observation called 
ghint, which is held to make the betrothal binding, The third day 
after the betrothal the girl’s kinswomen go to the boy’s house for two or 
three days, and when they depart his parents give his future mother- 
in-law and sister-in-law a rupee each ‘by way of parona.’ This obser- 
vance is called channa arta. Again, two or three days later the bride- 
groom, with two or three friends and females, goes by night to his 
father-in-law’s house taking with him sweetmeats and cash Res. 2 to 10. 
The party are feasted and then the bridegroom puts the money into 
the plate and sends it with the sweetmeats to his mother-in-law as 
saldmdna. Shortly afterwards the hride’s parents come, flinging jets 
at him, and sprinkle scented water over him. This is called ubdachwal. 
At each fair and festival atter these ceremonies the bridegroom sends 
gold or silver ornaments for the bride. 


In the Chakwal tahsil of Jhe’1m a very similar custom exists, To 
ratify the understanding already arrived at, the boy’s father goes one 
day to the girl’s and presents her with sweetstuff and Rs. 21 in casb 
in the presence of her brotherhood. Her father accepts from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 5, rarely taking the whole, and coloured water is sprinkled over 
the whole of the boy’s party. The dud-t-khatr is recited at night, and 
they return uext day. This is called sishdni raxhnd. The boy does 
not accompany the party on this occasion. On the first *Id after it, the 
boy’s futher sends presents for the girl, and if he is well-to-do he sends 
clothes to her mother and sister as well—when the gift would be 
called dhdi tewar dend, ‘to gift 3 (literally 24) sets of clothes’. The 
fathers may also exchange gifts of clothes, but if the bride’s parents 
only receive garments for her they nee only give sweetmeats in return. 
If this gift is bronght by a barber the girl’s father gives him a rupee, a 
turban, and a suréa—an observance called kapre dead. At the next ’Id 
clothes &c. are enly sent to the girl. In Talagang tahsfl the stshdni 
is merely a present of Ks. 5 in cash and as many paos of sugar made, it 
seems, at betrothal. So, too, in Haripur tahsil, in Hazéra, it 1s an orna- 
ment given to the girl at the mangeva. Finally, in Hoshifrpur, at least 
among the Pathéns, we find the néskéaf following the solemn be- 
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trothal, at which « mandavt invokes the nyat khair twice and the girl’s 
father gives dried dates and sugar to the boy’s party by way of shagzn. 
The contract having thus become irrevocable, some date of the lunar 
month is fixed for the x¢shini, which merely consists in the interchange 
of presents, feeing of /dyZs, and the payment by the girl’s father of suffi- 
cient money to buy the boy a ring. 


Betrothal as an usage and as a rtte. 


In the Western Punjab Muhammadans tend to assimilate the 
betrothal to the regular wi/éh, or wedding. This is especially the case 
in Hazéra. In that district some people celebrate the mangewa outy at 
betrothal, others solemnise the a¢/d/ simultaneously with it, but without 
fixing the amount of the dower. That appears to be fixed subsequently, 
and the nitdh is regarded as irrevocable when the amount of dower 
has been fixed. In Haripur tahsil, after the dud-s-khatr, the ritual of 
offer and acceptance is solemnised at the betrothal. In Attock tahsil, 
too, a mulldh officiates at this ceremony. 


In the R&janpur tahsil of Dera Ghéz: Khan the position is this : 
When persons of the same tribe make a betrothal by exchange, the 
nikdh is not performed at the betrothal, but the mangni is performed, 
and the dud-t-khatr is recited in connection therewith. But if a 
betrothal is made in consideration of a cash payment the ikdh is solem- 
nised simultaneously with the mangni. The amount paid varies from 
Rs. 100 to 300. But elsewhere it is rare to find betrothal regarded 
as a religious rite, though occasionally the niyat khair, or invocation of 
a blessing, is invoked by the Qazi’s reciting the dud-s-fatih-khatr, as in 
Ferozepur. In that district this is the only ceremony at a betrothal, the 
boy’s father visiting the bride’s and receiving a red khes, or mutdéhd, 
after the ntyat kiair, while the boy does not accompany his party. In 
Mandi the following times are considered inauspicious fora betrothal, 
and in fixing the date for it a Qazi is consulted :— 


(1) 'The first ten days of the month of Muharram. 

(2) The month between the ’Id-ul-Fiter and the ’Id-ul-Zuhé. 

(3) The month of Jamédi-us-S4ni. 

(4) The last day of every month 

(5) The 3rd, 8th, 13th, and 18th of every montu, 
Auspicious days for a betrothal are :— 


(1) The 7th, 11th, 14th, 25th, and 27th of every month. 
(2) All days except the 8rd, 8th, 13th, and 18th. 


_ But this custom appears to be confined to that Slate, for in the 
adjacent district of Hoshiarpur any date may be fixed for the betrothal, 
and at most a manlavi is called for the myat khair. In Dasdya tahsil 
any date of the Innar month is fixed. This is called parnd, and on it 
v party of four at loast visits the bride’s house with presents, which vary 
according tO the means of the partics, Among the Pathdns. called 
Wiliyati and Muhammadaos of Kéngra generally, betrothal is styled 
bale, or ‘assent.’ Among the Saddozai and Qizzilbésh Path‘ns of 
Hoshiarpur, for instance, the b2/e simply consists in a visit by the boy’s 
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friends to the girl’s father and a formal acce tance of the pr 
match. The boy himself does not take ae ih any of oe 
before his wedding, though these are rather elaborate, and include 
the atfrint khori (sweet-eating) and rakht-buréni (vloth-cutting). 
At some date after the bale the boy’s father, accompanied by some 
of his family, takes some sweetmeat, pieces of silk and oh cloth 
unsewn and uncut, for the bride, but ornaments are not sent till 
the eve of the wedding. This ceremony is performed with some 
little ¢elat. The sweetmcat, which is always a mixture of patdsha, 
nugal, and sddtelédina is arranged in trays carried by menials, who 
form a procession. Before them goes a band. The ladies of the 
boy’s family follow in close carriages. Sometimes fireworks are also 
used, When this procession arrives at the girl’s house the bov’s 
mother or some elderly relative puts a ring on the bride’s richt-hand 
finger and says, ‘bismt/léh’ (by the name of God). She then throws 
a shawl round her shoulders. After this she cuts the cloth with 
scissors, repeating ‘dismslidh.’ Congratulations to both the parties 
follow, and sweetmeat is distributed among the women inside the house 
as well as among the men outside. Finally, the date of the wedding 
is decided upon and publicly announced, 


In Kangra the dale is a little more formal, and it is also followed 
by similar observances. The boy’s father, with some respectable elders, 
goes to the girl’s house on the 1)th, 17th, 27th or 29th of the month. 
The girl’s father also assembles some men at his house before their 
arrival, and soon after it he distributes sweetmeats, sucd as putdshas, 
giving a plateful of sugar with his own hands to the boy’e father, 
and congratulations are exchanged. The giving of the sweetmeats 
shows tliat the girl’s father has agreed te give his daughter to the boy. 
This ceremony is called slarft khorf, and females’ take no part in it. 
On this day, and sometimes on the next day too, the boy’s father sends 
sweetmeats and fresh fruit to the girl. This sweetmeat is called 
majmd razed, The fruit is distributed by the girl’s parents among 
their relatives. Thereafter (till the date ot betrothal) on each *Td-al- 
Fitr the boy’s parents send some mehndt and food to the girl _and a 
he-goat or ram is also sent to her on each ‘Id-ul-Zuhé. The animal is 
painted with mehndé and a silver hanslé put round its neck. It is sacri- 
ficed by the girl’s parents. On each last: Wednesday of the month 
of Safar, 20 silver rings anda goldring, with a suit of clothes aad 
some mehndi, are sent by the boy’s parents to the girl’s. The silver 
rings are meant for he: friends avd the gold one for the girl herself. 
On the Shab Barat fireworke are also sent for the girl. These practices 
are kept up till the nitd4, and there is no limit to the period intervening 


between the betrothal and the wedding. 


he date of the :4éh 1s fixed in consultation. Firat of all the 
date af the silat bari, or cutting of the clothes, is settled. The bhoy’s 
parents take even guits of silk clothes to the girl’s honse. These 
clothes are carried by servants on their heads. A pair of laced shoes 
is also taken. The first cloth for the bride is cut by the oldest and 
most respected matron of the family. The girl's parents supply the 
boy’s with food for the night at tbe eakhat hart. and the men of his 


AAAAA 
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party depart after taking it. This ceremony is performed ten or eleven 
davs before the wedding. 


The auspicious dates fora betrothal are variously givon. In the 
Abbottébad tahsfl of Hazéra very few days are unlucky, and auspicious 
dates are the Ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, Llth, 12th, l4th, 15th, 
16th, !7th, 19th, 20th, 2lst, 22nd, 24th to 27th, 29th, and 30th. But 
one list from R&janpur, in Dera Gh&2i Khan, omits the 2nd, 6th, 8th, 
Oth, 10th, 15th, 16th, 19th, 20th, 22nd, 25th, 26th, and 30th, while in 
the Leiah tahsil of Miaénwéli the 7th, 1)th, 14th, 24th, 25th, or 
27th day of the moon is considered really prosperous, though, excepting 
the ten days of Ashura, all other days of the year are admissible, whetner 
lucky or not, for performing mangnd. 


In Ferozepore no regard is paid to the date of the month, but the 
boy’s party should reach the girl’s house on a Thursday night. 


In Loh4ru the usages in betrothal are typical of those in vogve in 
the south-east Panjab. In that State, betrothal (sagdi) is never 
solemnised on the 3rd, 13th, 28rd, 8th, 18th, or 28th of a luna month. 


The bridegroom (bexdhd) only accompanies his father and kinsmen 
to the house of the bride (evdhénz) if specially desired to do so by the 
bride’s father. The boy’s father then presents Rs. 35 in cash and a 
cocoanut in a vessel, together with 5} sers of sugar, one ser of henna, 
and a silk cloth, which are put in the bride’s lap—an observance called 
god bharand (literally, ‘ to fill the lap’). Then the girl’s father 
gives the boy some cloth, a rupee, and acocoanut, with clothes for 
himself and his mother. Next follows the shukardna, or thank- 
offering, a feast of rice, coarse sugar, and ghi, given to the boy’s 


party, during which the girl’s kinswomen fling insults (ss¢hinidn) at 
them. 


The betrothal ceremonies in vogue among the Muhammadans of 
the Lamm§én tract in Bahawalpur are described below :—- 


Betrothal is called mangndn or mangewa. On the date fixed for 
the betrothal the pxtre/a or boy’s father party pay a visit to the zheta 
or girl’s father, and thie visit must be paid at night and on the lst, 
5th, 7th, llth, 14th, 17th, 19th, 21st, 25th, 27th or 29th of the lunar 
month. "he bridegroom accompanies the party, which takes a quantity 
af tapdsds (sugar cakes) with them, and on arriving at the girl’s house 
the dud-i-futthd khatr or niyat khair is ~bserved, the ceremony being 
begun by the person who arranged the betrothal. After this the parties 
exchange congratulations and the bridegroom is given a /ungi. ‘The 
boy’s father usually distributes the ftapdsds, while the bride’s father 
entertains them with milk. The bridegroom’s party returns home the 
sama night. Subsequeutly a party of women visit the girl’s father on 
benalt of brideg:vom’s father, taking with them ¢apdsdsa and a trewar, 
comprising a buchhan, in which are tied some coins (varying from 
4 aunas to Rs 25), fruit weighing from 2} pdos ! to 3 seers, a bracelet, 


a set of bangles and a ring (or patht mundrz), and these uvrnaments and 
clothes are put on the hride by the women. 


1A pdc= i of a eer, 
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In well-to-do families a wuman who makes bangles ace i 
the party to the bride’s house and puts glass or ivory Agngles on hat: 
In other cases the bride is taken next day to « shop and the bangles are 
bought. and put on there. After this the nose of the bride is bored and 
ab « compensation tor the pain she is given 1} chhatéks or 1} pdos of 
engar-candy.’ Winally the visitors are feasted with c4oda (rice or bread 
with ght and sugar) by the bride’s father, but rothing that has been 
cut with » knife, such as meat, is given them.* This ceremony is term- 
ed nath ard. 


Usages subsequent to betrothal and prior to marriage. 


Chandréndéa.—On the first day on which the new moon is seen in 
the lunar month following the betrothal the bridegroom visits his 
father-in-law in order to congratulate him on the new moon, and takes 
his meals in his house, This is termed chandréndn khdwdn, The 
pridegroom drops from Re. ] to Rs. 10, according to his means, in the 
pee in which food is given him, and his father-in-law in return wives 

ima ing. This usage is virtually confined to Bahawalpur, being 
expressly non-existent or obsolete in almost eyery other part of the 
Punjab. 


After the ehandrdndn on both the Ids, on the Ashira (the 10th 
of Muharram), the Shab Barét, and the last Wednesday i: Safa * the 
bov’s father sends uncookeu food (rice, gh, wugar &c.) to the bride, 
Here again nothiag that has been out may be sent, and this rule is 
observed even on the Baqr-’Td day (the festival on which sheep &c are 
georl ‘ieod). 


But in Dera Ghézi Kb&n only a rupee is sent’ to the bride on the 
first *Id. No nncooked food is sent. her on the Baar ’Td. when her 
home is not far from the boy’s. 


In Miéwéli, on the first *Id-ul-Fitr, after the mangewd tne boy’s 
father sends the bride a bhochhaw and a silk ‘upfd, some rice, ghi, 
sugar &: Besides these articles and slothes are sent on each ’Id or 
festival after the mangewd. This is termed warend or sanbhdl bhesnd, 
to send a support or pledge. 


After the betrothal various socia! observances take place, but 
however costly they may be few have any religious or ritual signifi- 
cance. For example, amung the Jadtins aud in the Abbottabad tahsfl 
of Has&ra uncooked food is sent to the girl on each ’Id and Shap Barft 
after the betrothal This usage is very widespread, but the customs 
as to what is sent vary considerably. Thus, in Peshéwar, well-to-do 
peovle send clothes and ornaments. 


2 Roand Mithankof, in Dera Ghézi Khén, the bride’s nosei s bored by the dey’s kine- 
women, and they give her the sugar-candy, the one who actually performs *m- operation 
givin, twice as much as the others. 


2 Round Mithankot this restriction is only imposed on the bride. 


3 In the Jémpor tabefl of Dera Ghézi Khén uncooked food is sent on the ‘Ids, Mubar. 
ram days, and Shab Pardt by the bov’s varty. but not on che Inst Wednesday of the 
month of Safer, 
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In Gujrénwéla on the "Id day after the manyni the boy’s party 
goes to the girl’s house with ornaments and clothes, which are put 
on the girl on that auspicious day, Even poor people take a suit of 
clothes and silver ornaments worth Rs 20 to 5%, while the rich seud 
ailk clothes und oruaiments custing as much as Rs. 500 to 2,000, 
Congratulations arc exchanged between the parties, and sweets dis- 
tributed on this occasion. ‘This custom is, however, not in vogue 
among cultivators. It is confined to the higher cas-es living in towns.! 


Kawdré kd séwand.—In Hoshiérpur the presents thus sent are 
called ’Idf and Shab Baratf. In Mandi on any festival day, such as 
the ’Id or Niéz, and at any marriage in the girl’s family after his 
betrothal, the boy is invited and feasted with rich food. This is called 
kuwér ké sdwand. On the other hand, among respectable families, 
the girl is supplied with clothes etc, till her ued. 


A similar custom exists in Lohdru. In that State didri is a present 
of sweets etc. (including clothes, if they can be afforded) sent to the 
girl by tue boy’s father on every festival between the betrothal and 
the wedding. If no ornaments or clothes were given to the girl on 
the day of the mangni they are sent with the first Aidrt. In return 
the girl’s ,arents ulso send a didrt to the boy. If tke Tij festival 
of the Hindts in Lama happens to fall between the bctrothal and the 
wedding Muhammadans send sundidri to the bride. This consists 
of khajdrs (sweets shaped like dates), made of wheat flcur and coarse 
sugar fried in oil, together with a suit of clothes for the girl, 


In the Pindi Gheb tahsil, on the day after the betrothal, the 
females on behalf of the boy’s father, visit the girl’s house, taking with 
them dried dates, maul? thread, and cash for her. This is called gad. 
The boy also visits the girl’s house on the second or third day, his 
mother-in-law gives him a gold or silver finger ring or some cash. 
The girl’s other relations also give him money. 


1n Peshdwar city, at an undefined time after the mangewd, some 
of the boy’s kinswomen go to the bride’s house for the mé/nf, as it 
is called. They take sweetmeats with them, and the bride’s parents 
serve them with boiled rice and sugar, called chodJa. This ceremony 
is performed during the day, and the women return bome by night, 
They drop from Re. 1 to Rs, & into the vessel from which thay are given 
the rice. At every festival day the boy’s parents also send the girl rice 
and sugar, and in return for this they are given a chddar or dopatta. 


But in Sidlkot the msn is not carried out by the womenfolk at all. 
In that district some time after the betrothal and before the wedding, 


» This usage is subj ct, of course, to endlcss variations, not only in differ saliti 
but alco in uifferent castes, Thus in Ferozepur, after the ‘anya se ale cn 
ornaments are sent to tue bride on th "Id, Among Bodldés the boy’a mother goes with 
these articles herself, The ornancnts are a hansii, bangles, a gokArd (all of silver), ard 
ciothes—a gown and a kurta, Sayyide send 5 sevs of sice, a rupee, for the price of ght, 
suger, shoes, trvucere, a laced kurfd, and dopaffd, dangles, and karyén. Rajputs send 
all be above except the rice, and in return the biide's father sen 6 a lung!, kutd, turban 
shoes, und a fiuger-1ing. fer the boy on the last Wednesday. Anorg Aziins the bo 5 

’ cececennce two sera ui rice and one o! sugar. Half of this is went by the Lride’s father 
in return, 
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the fathers of the boy and the g 


e father girl meet together, and this i 
mttut. The boy’s father on this occasion senda the girl ase Pisigis 


and clothes, which are put on her. In return her fat . 
boy’s father valuable clothes and ort net Enyce may give: the 


es naments as well “bu ft: 
mare, but this is not gererally done. ell ag a she-buffalo or a 


In Hazdra the mzénf appears to he called pat, 

the betrothal, on the aca af the boy’s pity ea 
kinswomen, with other females of the village, visit th 
taking with them drume and singing sungs oa their way. They als 

take sweetened bread fried in oil. 'U'his is called pair gela. The bride's 
kinswomen return the visit in a similar way. By this it is intended 
that if a birth or death takes place in either of the two families their 
womenfolk can take part in the marriage festivities or the mourning rites. 


The meaning of the term patr ge/a is not very clear. 
tahsil it is thus described ; After tie conclusion of the betrothal pag 
*Id day, the boy’s mother, together with thirty or forty other females 
the boy, and his ea» dd! zs, visit the girl’s mother by day. She takes 
with her clothes, sweetmeats, and parched grain. and presents them to 
the girl’s mother, who distri! utes them among those present and dis- 
misses her female visitors with present of clothes, hut the boys and his 
sarbilés etay on for four or five days. On his departure his father-in- 
law to be gives him clothes and aring. Sometimes the sarbd/ds are also 
given clothes. Thisis called pat» gela. On the first ’Id the boy’s 
mother also takes mehndi, jaggery, rice and clothes for the girl, and 
this is repeated on all subsequent ’Ids. 

But in the Haripur tabsil of this district it is said that on the third 
day, or come time afterwards, the females of the boy’s family pay a 
visit by way of parr gela to the girl’s mother, taking with them orna- 
ments &e. On their return the girl’s parents give them clothes, &e. 

Tn Midnwali a similar usage is called pazrd chhornd. After the 
betrothal the boy goes to his father-in law’s house, and after taking 
fond there, he drops from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 into the dish in which his 
dinner was served. His mother-in-'aw to be then gives him a gold or 
silver ring in return. 


Srction 8 —MUHAMMADAN MARRIAGE OBSERVANCES, 


Tn the following paper the observances followed, after those con- 
nected with betrothal have been completed, just before, at and after the 
wedding are described. No rigid classification by localities is possible, 
but speaking very generally the marriage observances of the Muhkam- 
madans in the South-East Punjab differ a good deal from those of the 
centre and 1orth-east districts. In the latter the Mubammadans are 
few in numbers, The Muhammadans of the Western Pinjab, including 
the North-West Frontier Province, have a good many characteristio 
usages not found in the centre or east. Roughly speaking then the 
arrangement in this account follows their territorial differences. 


I.—In the South-Fast Punjab the wedding rites vary among 
different castes and tribes to a bewildering degree. Those in vogue in 
the Lohéiu State may be regarded as typical and are described below, 
together with those found among the Meos who are Muhammadens 
with a strong survival of Hindu beliefs and ideas. 


Directly alter 
girl’s house, his 
e gitl’s mother, 
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Preparations for the wedding. 

Ten or fifteen days before the date of the wedding the bride’s father 
sends the gandh (ist. a knot).! ‘n this observance a piece of silk ig 
knotted as many times us there are days remaining till the wedding day. 
A kangen or bracelet of silk (containing a ring of iron, another of lac 
and some rdf) ie also made for the bridegroom. The gandh, the kangnd 
with a lump of sugar and a rupee, are sent to him by a barher and his 
sieter or his father’s sister bangs the gangh on a peg. 

Bdn butdéad then follows.? This observance consists in rubbing 
the bodies of the pair with baftné 3 or 4 days before the wedding.*® 

Among the Meos of Gurgéon ddn is said to ba ‘ taken out of’ che 
pair from their respective houses thus :—He (or she) is led out of the 
house, holding a plate on which is a lighted lamp, to a certain distance 
and is then brought back. This is done seven times, Kingwomen 
xcoompany him (or her), singing songs. 

The Lridegroom is also bathed by the women of his family and 
oiled, This observance is called tel charhdnd. 

A knot in the gangh is untied every day, and when only one re 
mains tied the boy’s father sends for his kinsfolk, whe are fensted and 
in return present their neotd or tambol. 


Shortly »efore the wedding party sets out from the boy’s home a6 
is seated on a stool and bathed by the barber. At the same time seven 
women whose husbands are alive pound up harley in a mortar—an 
observance called jas chhare.* 

After the boy has been bathed his mother’s brother lifts him down 
from the stool, a custom called pé/ ’ u/drnd © or pirkd wirdrnd. 


After this four women lead the boy away under a piece of cloth 
held over him like a canopy, and seat him on acot. He is then dressed 
in new clothes and the sangnd tied on his wrist. 


Another ohaervance which takes place a day or two before the 
wedding is the nskde. In this the boy, dressed in his new clothes, 
with the kangnd on his wrist and a chaplet of flowers tied round his 
head, is mounted on mare (never on a horse) and taken to a musque, 
where prayers are said by him and a songregation. On his return 
he goes round the whole town and :s then taken to some house other 
than his own home until the wedding party sets out at night. 


On the day of the nskd¢s when the wedding party reaches the gfrl’s 
home the fiinted observance ie first held. In this the women assembled 
jest with one another and hold a mock marriage, one dressed in man’s 
attire and holding a sword in her hand being wedded to another by 
third who acts as the Qazi, Another of the women also puta her face 
into the mouth of a jar und calls all the others ill namee 

4 See Note A on page 896 
® Gee Nots B on page 836. 
8 Be Note U on page 887. 
+ In the Sangrir taha{l of Jind when a wedding party among the Sayyids sets ont the 


boy is made to cut a branch of a fang tree. When his party reaches the bride’s linnee the 
mtrdet and barber each get from 9 to \5 gies. This feo is called pherd. 


*Pat,a plank or shutter ; Panjabi Dicty., p, 98%, 
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While the wedding party is still a mile or so from t! ide? 

the boy’s father sends a bunch of green leaver (call ie an : ae 
barber to the father of the girl, The satter receives it sects a 
wooden stool and (after giving the barber a rupee as his foe) stains hig 
hands with red and places them on the barber’a breast or loins The 
latter then returns. Meanwhile the wedding party is nearing ‘hie 
bride’s home and is met by the girl’s people, being conducted w a 
suitable place for its stay. Songs are now sung by the girl’s kins. 
women and the potter’s wheel worshipped by them. 


At sunset the bridegroom performs the toran. Five wood - 
rows are hung up at the bride’s house-door and the brideprcon: “ieee 
them with a stick. 


After the toran the bridegroom goes to the bride's house, but a 
barber stops the way and measures him with a thread, receiving for this 
a fee of Rs. 1-4. Then the bridegroom enters the house of “the bride 
who has taken her stand inside the door. Giving her a rupee, he places 
his hand over hers—an observance calicd Aath-lewd or ‘ hand-taking,’ 

The neséh is now solemnised according to Muhammadan Law and 
the amount of the dower fixed.! 


Ceremonies after the weddtng. 


__ Or. the morning after the mitéh the bridegroom and his shdhbdld 
with their companions are feasted on &hir, an usage called anwar 
halewd. 

After this sugar on a plate is set before the bridegroom and he puts 
some money into the plate—an observance called sd artd. 

Next, the pair are seated facing each other with an earthen plate 
full of water between them, and a silver ring, a nut and two or four 
coins are put on the bride’s head which she inclines, thus throwing the 
coins etc. into the water. Both then scramble for them in the plate— 
and the one who first gets the rinz wins. This is done thrice. The 
rite is called sid khelnd, ‘to gamble.’ 

On the day on which the wedding party is to return home the 
bridegroom goes to the bride’s house and there the pair sit facing each 
other. Here again the shdésddié accompanies the bridegroom. The 
pair then come out of the house with their clothes knotted together. 
The bride’s father now gives her clothes ete., a couch and, if he can 
afford it, a horse, camel or cow. The wedding patty departs, with the 
bride in a cart or on a camel if possible. 

On nearing the bridegroom’s home the clothes of the pair are 
again knotted together. At the entrance the bridegroom’s sister bara 
their way till she receives her dues, and further in stand vessels through 
which the bridegroom must make a way with his aword, the bride 

1 Another usage prior 40 the niédh consists in the sending of bari by the boy’s father to 
the bride, The dari consists of clothes, shoes, dried dates, nlmonds, maize and,if he can 
afford the, urnaments. 

After the dari the wedding-party take the boy to the girl’s house where her mother 
places a tray of sugar before him. Into this tray he puts a rupee, called sdaidnd or the 
mother-in-law’s due, % 

In Rohtak the Barz ia also called «dehni and consists of presents sent tr the gir) by the 
boy’s maternal relatives, 7 

‘After the saré has been received the women of the bride’s family go to see the place 
where the boy’s party is staying— on usage known as derdé jhdaknd or blip. ‘There they 
are given dried fruits. 
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accompanying him. Both then seat themselves in the house and the 
shdhbdld says:— 
Bidtt, bAdSE mush ghar pahla beta ser gut. 
Throwing a cocoanut into the air he says also : — 
Dakne goda dhakné aur bain godd sit. 
Mujhe len laddu aur bhabf ko milen pit. 
The pair then separate. 
Rice is then boiled by women whose husbands are alive and eaten 
by them and the bride—a rite called sdt (seven) suhdgan kd kundd. 
Two or four days later the bride’s brother or other kinsnan goes 
to bring her back to her own home, and he takes with him some sweets. 
This usage is called len hart. 
Mukidwd' takes place ae a rule one or two years after the wedding. 
The husband fetches his wife from her home, receiving a present of 
ornaments from her father, if he can afford to give them. 


1 Or chdld in Gurgion, e.g, among the Meos who have several usages. Sometimes tho 
bridegroom accompanies the bride to her home, stays there 3 or 4 days and then returns 
with her, Sometincs mus!dwd takes place after one, sometimes aftor three years, in 
which cases it is much more formal and costly to the girl’s father - and less so t» the bride- 
groom, 

Fixing the wedding-day.—In the central districts this is not a very prominent rite, 
but in some parts it sarvives, Thus in Gujrat in order to flix a date for the wedding the 
girl’s paronts send a barber and mirde/ with Rs. 5 to Re, 21 or a gold mohar for the boy, as 
well as Rs, 2 to Re. 11 for the /dgfs which-sum is also called ‘village exrenses’ to the 
brideg:oom’s house, The boy’s fatler then invites all his kinsmen and friends. The boy 
is seated in the midst of the assembly and the barber gives him sugarcandy to eat. Hoe 
aleo puts in his skirt the cash or the gold mohar. Then congratulations sre exchanged, 
This ceremony is called bhocha, The date of the marriage is fixed at it aud the barber and 
mirdst are given from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 by the boy’s party, His parents also dismiss the 
lag¢s with a chunnt and Re, 1 to Ra, 1] together with a bidh (bundle) containing dricd 
fruits such as almonds, cocoanuts, dried raisins and patdshkas, 

In Gujrénwila to ‘tie the knot’ or gand pdnd, as it is termed, is the ceremony of 
fixing a day for the marriage. If any ceremonics connected with the betrothal have not 
been already performed, they aro now observed. The wedding day is fixed by correspon: 
dence between the partics or at a personal meeting. 

So too in Mandi some respectable men of the boy’s family go to the girl’s house with 
& Qazi and he fixes there the dates of the nikdh and dhdm, and that for applying mehndt, 
These dates are always close to one another. Congtatulations are exchanged and sugar sent 
to relations to notify them of the date of wedding, the ldgf deputed giving cach of them 
sugar while they in return give him from one pice to two annas by way of waddig/. 

The mehna¢ ceremony is performed before the nikdh. Women of the boy’s party 
paint his hands with meh"di at night. Then some mehndé, a silver ring and Rs, 1-59 in 
cash are sent to the girl through the /dgf, women also going with him. Mehn df is also 
applied to the girl. The females of both parties keep awake singing songs all night. 
On the next day at 4 P.M. bafnd is rubbed over the bridegroom’s body and he is bathed. 
Then he is seated in a epecial room and some of his relatives and friends sit with him, He 
is dressed in such clothes as are worn by a bridegroom and a sihrd is placcd round his 
head. At & or 9 P.M. tho bridegfoom is taken toa mosque in ao palanquin or ona horace, 
He is then made to pass through the bazars and all this time dancing girls dance before his 
horse and fireworks are let off. He is then taken at a slow pace with the whok of the 
wedding party to the bride’s house, and all are scated then in a specially decorated room. 
The men of the girl’s party and the Qdzi aleo come there. The girl’s guardian allows tho 
Qazi to perform the ntkah, * He first fixes the amount of the bride’s duwer which depends 
cn the will of her guardian. It is never below Rs. 32-8. If the amount is not fixed accord- 
ing to the demani of the bride’s guardian he is entitled to marry her to another. There- 
after two witnesses aud a vakil are appointed by each party. They go with tho Qazi to the 
Wide and perform the ccremonies of offer-and acceptance; she and ihe bridegroom are told 
to repeat the sacred kalma five times. The khutba ceremony is performed in the presence 
of all the kin, (he dowry, vis. woaring apparel, bedding, a couch, hcusehold utensils and 
ornaments are given on this occasion, Dried fruits and sugarcandy aro distributed among 
the people. The Qizi gets Ru. 1-4 for Lhe ceremony while his assistant gets aunas 4 for the 
dud-t-2hutr, All these expenses are borne by the bridegroom. Bosides copper coins are 
distributed among the pour, The bride’s guardian feeds the wedding party. 
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H. Perhaps the best idea of the wedding rit 
; es cur y" 
Muhbainmadans in the Central Puojab may be aatieied trem ths fllon. 
ing skeleton account of those prevalent in Gujrénwala :— ? 


Sthra bin hud and Khére charhnd.—-One i 
the bridegroom is garlanded with flowers, This ae ee 
binding” Ou this day also fmbol (presents in mone ) is offered 
by the brotherhood and the bridegroom’s father gives his hkamin 
(meniats) thetr dag or dues recording to his means. Before the sihed 
bdndhnd the bridegroom ascends a ‘hdrdé and breaks 5 or 7 chhunnfs.® 


__ When the wedding procession is about to start, the boy is made to 
videon amare. This is called ahoré charhnd, and his sister aks for 34 
nhardi ov a fee for holding the reins. He gives her either @ ahecbutale 
or money according to his means and wishes. Then bis mother per- 
form: the 47 wérud or sacr’ficing over the head, the amount of money 
offered being a rapee or two which sum is also given to the samtfna. 
After this the boy goes to do obeisance at the shrine of an ancestor of 
the tribe and then the procession leaveg at such atime thatit may 


1In Hoshiarpur on the wedding day the bridegroom bathes and a garland of fi 
o sohan ake is hang round his forehead. A coloured cloth is eis tied senna lie 
ead asa turban and saffron sprinkled over his clothes, But Muha 
strict followers of the shard’ do not observe these usages, pee eee 


‘This account says nothing of the mdmi chhadk or articles eent by the maternal re- 
lalives of the bridegrcom in Sialkot und forming part of the dowry, The mdmé chhak 
generally consists of a couch, ptrhd, 21 large cakes of flour fried in g4f, 6 svite of clothes, 
6 nleusils and somo ornaments, ‘le ariicles given by the parents of the bride generally 
are an drsi, chha; an or rings, phil, chaunk and mahdn (ornaments worn on the head), 


jhumke, quilt, pillow, 21 suits of clothes, 101 Zaddus and sometime a horse, cow, she” 
buffalo and a camel. The bridegroom sits on acoucl on this occasion. 


5In Sidlkot the wedding party on ite arrival at the bride’s Louse is put up tn 
a hut outside the viHage, The bride’s father sends it Aukkas, sharia ete. 
by a ldgi who is given annas 8 or Re. 1 as his /dég, After this the party Is 
called for and the barber on behalf of the bride’s futher brings with him a basket 
fal of sugar and the fathers of the bride aud the bridegroom meet together The father 
of the bride gives the other on this occasion some money ora horse, The wedding party 
isthen seated.close to the bride’s house, The bridegro.m’s father drops some cashin the 
basket of sugar, This is followed by a feast to the wedding \-arty. A sieve is suspended 
iu the way and is iemoved by a female barber on receipt of Re, 0-1-3 as her due. The 
sweeper also stands in the way of the wedding par’y and does not allow itto pasa without 
getting hie ldq also. The bride's sisters aleo exact their /dg which may amount to Re. 1-4-0, 
Pen the wedding party is served w:th fond, This is followed by the performanee of the 
bera ghori ceremony. It may be noted thatafterthe wedding party has taken ite food 
until the next ceromony many sifhnds (jests)are flang at it. Many obscene songs are 
sung on this occasicn, 


In Kéngra the nikdh ie performed after midnight and after it congratulations are 
exchanged and sweetmeats distributed. The bridegroom is then calied: inaide the nouse by 
the women. The bride takes her seat on a masnad with females around her. The bride- 
groom takes his seat at her right and a piece of eloth ie thrown over both of them. The 
Quréu and a looking glass are placed inside thie sheet with a cup of sweet water and a 
spoon, ‘The bridegrooth gives a spoonfal of the water to the bride and her relations also 
give her a spoonful to be given to the bridegroom. After this they look at each other’s 
face in the looking glass This veremony is called aéna. masif, The bride is then taken 
to the house of her father in-law ine palanquin. On the third day the females of the 
bride’s family goto her husbard’s house to bring her back. The dowry is then exhibited 
to the kinsfolk The bride sitacn a maaiad for three daya. The bridegroom than comes, 
takes his wife’s arm aid leade her to a separate compartment in the presence of the other 
fewnaoles. This is called chauths. 
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reach its destination at nightfall. Some people take with ita band, 
fireworks and dancing girls, but others do not, When the procession 
reaches the bride’s village, some men come to receive it on behalf of the 
bride’s father. It is then seated ata place where oarpets have been 
spread. Auggae are first smoked and an hour or two later tea is served 
if it is winter and in the hot season skarbat by the bride’s party, who 
then go away. Then the bride’s father accompanied by some of his 
brotherhood enters the nouse in which the bridegroom’s party has been 
lodged before food is served. As soon as he arrives the ceremony of 
mtlafis observed. Tf he is well-to-do he offers a mare as a melnt 
present to his &uram (the bridegroom s father’ and they embrace each 
other. On this occasion too the /égis are given money as their fixed 
dues. After this the bride’s father takes the bridegroom and his party 
with him to his house and provides a feast for them. 


Chhanni turwdnd.—Some women of the bride’s party now come 
and take a chAanué or sieve which is hanging over the doorway and in 
which a lamp is burning. After this he and his party sleep, but early 
in the morning at about % a.m. he is awakened by the women of the 
bride’s house and taken to a female upartment where the bride’s 
sister makes him play deré ghori and exacts some money from him but 
the sum taken does not exceed Rs. 11. 


Nikdéh.—The actual wedding ceremony, the nekdh, is performed at 
8 or 9 a.M. or at some later hour. On this occasion some people dis- 
tribute chhohdras while others distribute uncooked rice mixed with 
sugar. 


Post-ntkdh ceremontes.—When the u¢kdh is over the bride is made 
to ascend a é4drd and her maternal uncle causes her to descend from it 
and in return he gives her a she-buffalo or a sum of money which must 
exceed Rs. 11. 


Dowry.—-Theu the bride’s father places on cots whatever dowry he 
has prepared for his daughter, whereupon the parties meet together and 
give dg to their kamins, This done, the dowry is packed up, the bride 
seated in a palanquin and the bridegroom’s party departs with it and 
the dowry. When the bride arrives at her father-in-law’s village, some 
women of his household accompanied by singing mirdsans receive her 
and bring her to their house. 


Ceremonies observed on arrival at the bredegroom’s house.—-Wheu 
she reaches the house door. she alights from the dooly and oil is sprinkl- 
ed on the threshold. 


Sacrificing water (suggested to mean arinking health).—After this 
the bridegroom’s mother sacrifices water over his head and attempts to 
drink it but is dissuaded by her son. The bride is then seated on a 
carpet or mat or some suitable place in the house. 


Madnh dskhidi or face-showing coremony.—-The bridegroom’s 
mother then gives a sum of money as minh dskhidé or ‘showing the 
face’ to the bride who removes the veil (ghénghas) from her face aad 
ia entertained with milk. 
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Gand kholnd (untying the gdnd) ~The next i ‘ 
groom and bride untie the ond. nf) morning the bride- 


The bride returns to her father’s on the third day afte 
at her father-in-law’s house. rd day after the arrival 


In Shakargarb—olthough the mdydn ia said not to ve performed— 
the day betore the wedding party atarts for the bride’s house, dram are 
beaten and next day the buy is veated ons thdré and batnd rubbed on 
him but the practice of breaking chapnfs cessed 16 or 17 years ‘ 
His party should reach the bride’s house in the first part of the night. 
Some people take drummera with them. Op their arrival the mzind 
ceremony is performed. 


Th the mt/nf the men of both the parties stand opposite one another 
at some distwnce, and representatives of each embrace, Tho bride's re- 
presentative gives a rupee to the hoy’s. His barber aleo brings some 
sugar and rice in avessel. An uéma recites the nfyat khatr and geta 
Re, 1-4-0 and 4 copper coins from the bride’s father os his fee. The 
baroex also gets four annas on thiw occasion. 


In Siflkot the m#/nt is thus described : ~The girl’s father takes 
his stand on an open site outside the village of the boy’a father who 
comes to meet him thera with all his party. Fireworks may be let oft 
at this :uveting which is called mi/nf. Atit too the mzrdsfs of the 
parties recite their genealogies. The parties pass a rupee over one 
another’s head and give it to the mz-ds#s. This is called ser wdrnd 
kurum. 


On the arrival of a wedding party ic Hoshifrpur the customs of 
milnt and peshtdra are observed and the party is served with sharbat 
It is also supplied with food for one or two days. 


III.--In the Western Punjab we are introduced toa number of 
new rites and to a still greater number.of new names for usages already 
described :-— 


Preparations for the wedding. 


In Hazfra preparations for the wedding are made a year or tha 
after the mangewa. When the date for it is fixed some money is given 
to the boy’s father to purchase pard kann or provisions, 018. Wheat- 
flour or rice, yft, pulse, salt, pepper, turmeric, wood, jaggery, cotton, 
couches, stools, atensils &o. required for the use of the wedding party. 
When these things have heen procured by the bride’s father, he informa 
the hoy’s father that the wedding party should reach his house on a 
certain day and that the mdydn and éed ceremonies ara to he performed 
on such and such days. 

In Peshéwar oity in order to fix a date for the wedding the girl’s 
parents send some respectable members of their kin to the boy's parentw. 
They alsn send some sweetmeats to the other party. The cash seat to 
them on this occasion is called zach. ; or 

To prepare for the wedding in Attock the boy’s father with ( ) or 
15 men semi ts the girl’s father and pays him from Re. 16 to 30, ‘Phie 
is called pucks. After this a date is fixed for the marriage. 


Sialko' ‘ 
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Among the Dhdnds of Hazfra after the betrothal a day is fixed 
for the wedding. Qn this day the boy’s father pays Re. 10 to 20 to 
the girl’s father. This sum is called pzeth ndnkd. The girl’s father 
hands it over to the girl’s maternal uncle and he in return gives her 
utensils, a couch and so ~n. 


Among the Jadtins when some time after the betrotbal prepara- 
tions for the marriage aye made the tmdm of a mosque is consulted to 
fix an auspicious day for the wedding. 


Naming the day—In Attock tahsil the sat/a, the term applied to 
the ceremony of fixing a day for the marriage, is thus observed :—The 
boy’s father with 8 or 14 other respectable persons goes to the girl’s 
father and asks him what amount he will accept for the expenses of 
the wedding. He agrees to take as much grain or cash as he thinks 
will be consumed and in addition what he will have to spend on the 
bride’s ornaments and clothes. 


In Pindi Gheb when the parties are ready to celebrate the martri- 
age two or three men of the boy’s party go to the girl’s father for 
the gandh pdwun and to settle av amount to be paid for the supply 
of food to the wedding party One day before the wedding the 
females arsemble in the house of the boy’s father and go to the girl’s, 
house with drums, meAndt &c. to unplait the girl’s hair. This is called 
mendhi khoind' and mehndtldnd. The wedding party sets out on the 
wedding day. The number of men in a wedding party depends on the 
position of the boy’s father, and drummers and bandsmen are sometimes 
engaged. The party reaches the bridegroom’s house in the evening 
and is put up in a separate house. On its arrival the bride’s father sends 
it a pitcher of sharbat, a plate of Aalwd and another of mutton. The 
party is first served with the shavbat which is called haddi sharbat 
while the mutton and ha/wé are placed before the bridegroom. 


Gandh badhne.—In Leiah allowing a reasonable interval after the 
nishdat the boy’s party exprcss a wish to have the wedding performed, 
consult afew near relations end friends and with the consent. of the girl’s 
guardians fix a date for ‘t. To satisfy people that this has been done 
they exhibit a long, slightiy twisted thread, coloured white, red and 
yellow, usually with a knot tied in it and keep it for future use. This 
thread is called mauli dé dhdgd. This done they distribute sweetmeats, 
repeat, the dsa-hhaer and withdraw. This ceremony is called gangh 
bandhnf. The day thus fixed must be one of the following dates :— 4, 
5, 7, 11, 14,17, 21, 24, 25, 26 or 27 of any moon, but the whole months 
of Kftak and Chet and the 10 days cf Astir4 are not allowable for 
marriage. A wedding during the remaining 20 days of Moharram, 
though admissible is unlucky. 


About a week or so before the wedding day the boy’s father 
engages a barber or mirds¢ and handing him the thread sends him round 
to notify the date by delivering a hit of it to evory relation and friend 
entitled to join in the ceremony. This is called ganda pherni. The 

1 Mendht kholnd.—A day or two before the wedding the bride-groom’s womenfolk 


accompanied by his younger brother go to tho bride’s house and \avo ber hair unplaited. 
Songs are sung ou this occasion (Midnwéli). 
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preparations then begin. Among the Dhinds after the arrival of the 
boy’s jarty the women perform the dera ghort at night. In this 
observance the boy gives the bride’s kinswomen Re. 1 to 5 Re. in a SA, 
This sum is taken by a barber or mirds’. After this the boy is given 
skarbat to drink and the barber is given another rupee for this service. 


fh Multan on the wedding day the girl’s kinswomeu pas the night 
with the boy, making him walk through the “ohallas and bazars of the 
village. This is called tornd 


In Attock tahsfl before the arrival of the wedding party the bo 
and his sarbdla visit. his father-in-law by night. He unplaits one lock 
of the girl’s hair and the rest is unplaited by her sisters and brothers? 
wives. She is made to wash her hands and face and don fresh clothes, 
All the people sit outside the house on this occasion. A barber then 
conducts the ler: ghort ceremony by placing a stool and lighting lamps 
ona thdl before the boy. THe and his sarldélé drop some copper or 
silver coins into the ¢/d/ and this money is taken by the barber. After 
this the boy is made to walk through streets for the whole night. 


On the wedding day in Bhakkar after levy of the ¢ambof the 
bridegroom is taken to a mosque or shrine. He is then garlanded, a 
gdnd tied on his hand ard one of his kinsmen is made his sa¢’dld or 
best man. The garland is geuerally prepared by av Ardin’s wife. The 
gdnd is a coloured thread. This is followed by the dhok or setting out 
of the wedding party to the girl’s father’s house, camels and horses 
being employed as conveyances. They reach it at nightfall and the 
girl’s father supplies them with food onco or twice. The n¢kdh is per- 
formed at 10 or 12 Pp. M. 


In Mfénwali however the géd is more elaborate. There the gdnd 
bandha, as it is called, is in vogue among all tribes except the Pathans. 
The boy’s womenfolk get a thread from the girl’s house and make from 
ita gdud, which consists of an iron ring, a cowry anda bead (mand), 
The gdnd is knotted 7 times. ‘Then the womenfolk return home and tie 
a similar génd to the boy. 

On the wedding day in Mfénwéli or a day before it the females go 
to a well or river accompanied by the bridegroom’s sister and sarddld. 
Lhe sister carries a pitcher on her head and draws water from the well 
Songs are sung on the vccasion.. On their return home the bridegroom 
is bathed in this water- and seated on a A/drd, Latnd is rubbed on his 
body. This is also called ghapoli. After bathing the bridegroom is 
made to break dhiknés 

Among Pathéns in the Abbottébad tahsil of azira the nskdh ic 
performed when the bride has been taken to the bridegroom’s house. A 
mulldn is sent for and seated on a cot with the bridegroom seated beside 
him. Two trusted persons called the witnesses then go to the bride vw 
ask her consent to the contract. She empowers one of her relations tc 
have the ceremony performed and fix the amount of dower. He is culled 
the dint bhd¢, and the ceremony is performed after obtaining his per- 
mission. The amount of dower varies fron Res. 25 to 500. On the 


1 No explanation of this curious nsage is given, In Chakwal mirdst women take 
he boy through the streets and bazars of the v'!lage by night and bring him back home 
nthe morning, They sing songs ae they go. 
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bride's departure her parents give her ornaments and clothes worth from 
Rs. 20 to 5000. The bridegroom is also given a suit of clothes. 

In ( hakw4l those who are strict observers of Muhammadan Law 
use a mare instead of a go/s’ to take the bride to her bhusband’s house.! 
On reaching its door she will not enter it until she is given some cash 
by ber parents-in-law. On entering the house a child is placed in her 
lap, and she gives it a rupee. The bride stays in her father-in-law’s 
house for the first time 4 or 5 days. Meanwhile the bridegroom’s 
kinswomen visit her and give her money. This is called salém karwdt. 
The kinsmen also feast the bride and bridegroom. After this some 
relative of the bride comes to fetch her back to the house of her own 
father, and he brivgs sweets on behalf of her parents which are distri- 
buted among the kinsfolk. 

Tn Leiah the observances are the same as in Bahdwalpur, but at the 
first interview between the newly married couple no sooner has the 
bridegroom entered the bride’s room than a woman ready waiting for 
the purpose flings a handful of water with all her strength into his face 
before she willallow him to come further. This is supposed to make 
him blind with love for the bride. This same woman then leads him 
close to the right side of the bride who, veiled and dressed in coloured 
garments, sits bent forward. Here he spreads a clean white cloth and 
says two rakats of nemdz and then sits down. Next his father brings 
a little perfumed oil which he rubg on his son’s head and then holding 
it in his right hand knocks it gently twice or thrice against that of the 
bride and wishing them prosperity retires. No male save the bridegroom 
now remains amidst the party of women, who surround the pair singing 
sthras or marriage songs and throwing flowers on their heads. On its 
conclusion some chosen women sit down and put a round piece of hard 
dry gur into the bride’s richt hand with instructions to hold it fast. 
The bridegroom is then told to try and open her palm with his right 
hand and take the gvy without hurting her delicate fingers. It gencrally 
takes a few minutes to unfold the palm while the women around joke, 
laugh, clap hands and ery :—‘ Take courage, hold fast, don’t unloose your 
palm &e.’ This done they put the same piece of gur into the bride- 
groom’s hand bidding him not to hold it fast but to unfold his palm by- 
and-by, after the bride has merely touched it once or twice. 


Some post-nuptial observances. 


Takhat. -In Jullundur on the morning after the ntkdh the bride 
and the bridegroom are seated opposite to each other on a cot given to 
the former on her marriage. Several ceremonies are then performed. 
The bride puts a cloth round the biidegroom’s neck and does not let 
him go until he promises her to give all that he may earn. This is 
called ¢akhat ubelnd. This is followed by the giving of wari,? a name 

1 In tle villages of Bahawalpur the bride is taken to her husband’s house on the back 
of a camel, ox or a mare, while in towns she rides in a rath (cheriot) or on a mare, the 
custom of using a doli or planquin not being in vogue in this tract. 

4 In Mult4n the ornaments and clothes put on the bride on tne bridegroom’s behalf op 
the wedding day are cal'ed warf while those given to the bridegroom on her behalf are 
called ddjh. Some rich people spend heavy sams on the ddjh. It consists of clothes, 
gold and silver ornaments, houscho!d utensils as well as a cow, ashe-buffalo and some- 
times a camel also, In somo families ddjh is given on the eatwdra day. The girl’s pareuts 
feast the kinsfolk on this day. 
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applied to those ornaments and clothes which are viven tu th i 
behalf of the bridegroom. It consists of raemients, mia on 
chaunk, silver hans't, hank, phanjhar, ndse*,a gold mohy: and a ring 
called ¢awdr bur ka chhalld, as well as 7 fewars.) Moreover a suit of 
clothes for the bride and al nonds, dried raisins, cocoannt kernel. dried 
dates, maul, mehndi &c. are seat with the wat. Then the bride’s 
parents exhibit her dowry, which consists of a gold nosering, ear-rings 
1] tewars and 7 bewars,? 7 turbans, a couch, a stool, a box and some 
household utensils. Then the wedding party departs. Generally speak- 
ing a dolt is employed for the conveyance of the bride and a horse for 
the bridegroom. When the bridegroom reaches his house his mother 
takes a cup full of milk and water mixed, passes it six times over her 
son's head and drinks it Fowls are cooked on the bridegroom’s arrival at 
his house. The texgnd is performed on the third day after marriage. 
The bride and bridegroom are seated opposite each other in the presence 
of the women and a vessel full of water is put between them. They 
then undo each other’s géads. Thereafter a barber’s wife throws a 
rupee, a ring and 7 copper coins into the water. This is called sangnd 
khelnd. On this day or the next boiled rice mixed with sugar called 
bhi dbhat is distributed to the kinsfolk, 


In Gujranwala after the dowry has been displayed the bride- 
groom goes inside the bride’s house and pays his respects to each mem- 
ber of her family. In return for this each of them gives him a rupee. 
A ladgti is also given to each member of the wedding party. Thia is 
called bahi jawarf. The bride’s parting from her parents is always 
sorrowful. A 40/7 is used for her conveyance. It'is carried by k2hdrs 
and a female attendant accompanies her to her father-in-law’s house, 
and on her return she gets a rupee as her /dg. On the bride’s arrival at 
her new home she is first served with caér#, and her new female rela- 
tions give her cash and patdshds by way of ménh dakhd/ni. Generally 
speaking she is sent back to her parents’ house on the 3rd day. The 
man who accompanies her is given a suit of clothes on his return, The 
mukidwa ceremony is generally performed a yearor two after the 
marriage and when the husband goes to his father in-law’s house for 
this ceremony his sister-in-law conceals his shoes. He puts up there 
for some time and then returns to his own house with his wife. 


Sahi jawdrt.—In Sialkot on the day after the wedding one /ad¢é 
is sent to each member of the wedding party in the morning. This 1s 
called bahi jawdri or breakfast. The barber who brings the agg gets 
Re. 1 ashis /ég. The wedding party is served with food at noon and 
then they make preparations to return home. The #s#dh is often pers 
formed before the dinner. 


Laast pair and got kundla.—tIn Sialkot after the departure of the 
wedding party the bridegroom’s mother and his unole’s wife put their 
feet in some dass, This is called dasst patr pdnd. Then milk and rice 


1A fewar consista of three garments, vis, & kurta, trousers and dopajia. 


"A bewar consists of two only, vis, a Aurta and dopafta. 
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are eaten by all the women together and ali thread is tied to the 
hair of the bridegroom’s mother. This ceremony is called got kundla. 


Got kundla.—But the oot tundla has another and more usual form, 
Thus in Hoshiarpur on the day after the wedding it is thus described :— 
Kice is boiled and put in a vessel from which all the near kinswomen 
and the bride eat together. One plateful of rice is also sent to each 
kinsman. By this ceremony the bride ts admitted into the bridegroom’s 
got. The ldgts who come with the bride are given their dues and dis- 
missed after 2 or 38 days. A little while later the near kinsmen of the 
bride bring some clothes and sweetmeats and take her to their house. 
This is called 44op7. Sinnilarly the bridegroom is invited to his father- 
in-law’s house, He takes with him 2 or 4 /dég#s and some sweetmeats. 
This is called mandhd jhukdo. Thereafter, when the bride’s parents are 
readv to send her to her father-in-law’s house, they invite some men of 
that family and send with her sweetmeats and clothes—-half as much as 
was given in dowry. This is called the mzkidwa. When the bride is 
sent for the third time, it is called ter7osa 


Dhém.—In Mandi an observance called didm is performed on the 
3rd day after the wedding. ‘The bride’s guardian acccmpanied by both 
the partics as well as by the wedded pair goes to the house of the boy’s 
fa her, and its womenfolk take the pair to a separate room and give the 
bri e milk to drink. The boy’s father serves both the varties with 
rice and wmulton, Those of the bride’s party who take this food are 
valled the dadh¢ tart, and it is called arandal. As the \iuhammadans 
of Mandi rarely marry outside the State the mukldza is often performed 
the same night, but those who marry outside it perform this ceremony 
after the marriage. The date for itis fixed by the Qazi. The boy’s 
father simply sends his son with some relatives to his fa(her-in-law’s 
house where they are feasted and on the following day the girl’s father 
sends her back with his son-in-law after giving them rome clothes. 


In Siflkot the mukldwa ceremony is performed some time after 
the wedding. The bridegroom accompanied by his barber goes to his 
father-in law’s house taking with him 101 dadgés which are given to 
the bride and /dgs are distributed among the /dgis. A pirhi, couch, 
spinning wheel, balls of various colours, spindles, clothes &c are given 
on this occasion by way of dowry. The brilegroom’s shoes are also 
hidden and he makes a search for them everywhere, but when con- 
vinced that he cannot find them he gives Re. 1-4 to his sisters- 
in-law as their /dg. This ceremony ends with the sending of the bride 
with the bridegroom. 


Speaking generally in the Western Punjab the muk/dwa is re- 
placed by the satwdra or suthtr:, which varies in many details. Thus 
in and around M&chhka in Dera Gh&zi Khén a week after the wedding 
the bridegroom goes {o his father in-law’s house with his bride, and 
they both stay there for a day or two and then come back. The gduds 
are removed on this day. 


About Madgola the satwdra ia also performed 7 days after the 


marriage, and the bridegroom takes his bride to her parents. Both of 
them ridea mare. The gdnds are removed a day or two before the 
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ralwdra and the bridegroom returns home with his wife a day or two 
sfterwards. The Lride’s parents give her clothes on this occasion also. 
Round Asri the bridegroom goes to his father-in-law with his wife on 
the 7th day after marriage. 


In R&janpur too on the 7th day after the wedding the bridegroom 
goes to his father-in-law’s house with his wife, and they put up 
there for 2, 3 or at most 7 days. They are given a bath and leave 
off the clothes worn at the wedding. Among the Baloch these clothes 
are given to a mérdsi woman, but in other tribes they are taken back 
to the bridegroom’s house, He gives the /ungf which was given him 
by his father-in-law to the mirds#. After this the couple return home 
riding if their village be far off, but if it is very near they return by 
night on foot. The gdnds ave often removed on the same day, but some 
people keep them on until they break off themselves, When the bride 
returns to her father-in-law’s house her near relations give her svweeta 
varying from half a pdo to a pdo. 


In Mult4n however the girl is sent to her father’s house. This is 
ralled sathira. The girl remains in their house for as long as he is 
willing te keep her. After that the bridegroom goes to fetch 
her back, On this occasion also her parents give her clothes and 
ornaments. After the marriage the girl’s father abstains from eating 
at the house of his daughter. 


Again in Bhakkar the females of the bride’s family yo o or 7 days 
after the wedding to the bridegroom’s house and bring back the bride. 
She is kept there for some days, and then the bridegroom goes to fetch 
her and gets some clothes, sweetmeats &c. 


In Chakwél tahsfl the bridegroom goes to hia father-in-law’s 
house a few days after the wedding, stays there 5 or 6 days, and is 
given a very warm reception. This is called satdira. Then he takes 
his wife home, 


In Bahawalpur the bride’s mother and relations visit her 3 or 6 
lays after the wedding and in their presence and that of other women 
of the brotherhood the couple untie each other’s gésds. This is termed 
gdnd-chhoran. The women of the bride’s family distribute tthre (a 
kind of sweetmeat) and those of the bridegroom’s chziri, and the women 
of the brotherhood put éapdsds in the bride’s lap. This ceremony is 
called add. The bride is taken back to her parent’s house on the 4th 
night, and stays there for an hour or two only. (This custom is more 
general in towns.) On the morning of the 4th day both bride and 
bridegroom visit the house of the former’s parents and there take their 
supper, after which they return, This ceremony is termed sa¢towdra. 


Some spectal locat customs in Ferozepore. 


A curious rite called Shatti jhaled* is current in Ferozepur, The 
boy accompanied by some women and his sister’s husband as sarbdia 
goes outside the village. There a hearth (bhatt?) is made and in it 
the seridla kindles a fire which is put out with the water brought from 

1Jhalka,=a flash, glance, splendour, etc, (Panjabi Dicty, p. 491). 


oo0ce 
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the well by the brother’s wife of the boy'. This is done several times, 
and then the whole party returns to the boy’s home. On his arrival 
there he is seated on the basket and bathed with the water from the 
well, for which service the barber is paid Rs. 2, All the kinsmen now 
contribute neota, and the bridegroom dons coloured clothes, saying sal dm 
to all present and receiving in return something from each of his kins- 
men After this the cobbler puts shors ou the boy’s feet and the petter 
brings two chapnis, These are placed near the basket with a pice under 
each. and the boy, jumping from the basket, smashes the chapnis. 
Sandal is then applied to his foreliead—an observance called munh 
chitarna, or ‘ painting the face.” Heis also garlanded. Next a plato 
is put before the boy and into it the neota received from the brother- 
hood ia placed. When the neo¢a is given the mérds¢ proclaims the 
amount given by each donor and concludes with the shukdé which 
runs :— 


Jang par db re so bhare so dharm.— TE you give your due faithfully 
’tis well (otherwise you will be taken to task for not so doing), ’ 


After the jhukdz the women take the boy to the jungle, singing 
songs as they go, and there they walk seven times round a jand tree, 
twisting a red thread roundits trunk.’ Then the bridegroom strikes it 
with a stick, whence this observance is called andi waddi (waddhnu, to 
cut or reap). At this observance also a mtrdst gets Re. 1. After it all 
the females return home and the wedding party sets out for the bride’s 
house. On reaching her village it halts outside and if it has dancing 
girls with it they amuse it by dancing. Meanwhile the bride’s father 
together with his /égiz comes to them and meets the father of the 
bridegroom This is called miln?. Thereafter some girls come to the 
bridegroom and apply antimony to his eyes. After this the ceremony 
of khudaknas is observed. A short time afterwards the party leaves for 
the house of the bride. While on their way the bridexroom’s father gives 
the nearest relation of the bride from Rs 5 to Rs. 10u. On entering the 
village fireworks (if there be any) are let off. The bride’s father puts up 
the party in a separate house and the bridegroom is taken to the females. 
His mother-in-law takes some curd with his fingers and applies it to his 
eyebrows. She gives him Re. 1 on this ocvasion. Thereafter a mirdsi 
female measures the bridegroom with a thread. The mzrds? and the 
barber then take the party to the house of the bride. The bridegroom’s 
father on this occasion gives the bride as much money as is asked by 
him. When this is settled the netdi ceremony is performed. On the 
occasion of its performance uncooked rice and sugar are distributed among 
those present. The person performing the nttdh ceremony gets Rs. 1-4 
as his fee. Thereafter the party is served with boiled rice and sugar. 
Those who are opulent entertain the party with mutton and rice. Rs, 25 
to Rs. 100 are spent on this entertainment. ‘lhe party puts up from one 
to three days. At the departure of the wedding party the bride’s father 
assembles all his kinsmen and gives the following articles to the bride :— 
a couch, stool, antimony pot, plate, chhanma, quilt, pillow, clothes, 

» Thia water is drawn ina new pitcher by the boy’s sister-in-law, on the third day. 
She goes to the well accompanied by women led by s méirdsf beating a drum. For this 


the mirdsf gets a fee of arapee, Apparently the mdohht 2r waterman also helps the 
sister-in-law, for he gots a feeof two rupsea, besides syme c2arse sugar, 
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nosering and ear-rings. At this time an empt i 

bridegroom’s father. He drops from Re. 5 to Tete fe 
Both the parties give Rs. 12’to cach other’s kdémfns. When thie ie all 
over the bride is seated in a cart, She is attended by one of ne 
female /dgis. The party stays for a short time outside the village, The 
headman of the village ia given his fee by the father of the brides room 
Thereafter the parties meet each other and the wedding party leaves the 
village. On the third day the bride and bridegroom are seated 
opposite each other and a plate is placed between them. This plate 
ia always full of a mixture of milk and water. The bride takes off” the 
ornaments of the bridegroom and drops them into the mixture. 


Dowry.—The terms for dowry are various and so are th 

ee Bee ee e cust 
connected with the institution itself which is chiefly notable for the dis. 
regard paid to the rights of the wife in what is ostentatiously given 
to her at marriage. 


In Hoshiarpur one or two days before the wedding the bride’s 
maternal uncle brings a nose-ring and ivory bangles with some clothes 
and cash for the bride. The articles are collectively called dna ke chhak 
and are exhibited to the kinsfolk. At or after the ns#dh the amount of 
dower is fixed. Itisin no case less than Rs, 3-8, but it may exceed 
Rs. 100 or even Rs. 1000. After this the wedding party is served 
with food and is supplied with food and is supplied with cots to sleep 
on. Wari isthe term applied to the valuable clothes, sukdgpura’ and 
dried fruits sent by the bridegroom’s father to the. bride. hat is the 
term applied to the clothes, ornaments, utensils and all other requisities 
of a new household supplied py the bride’s parents to the bridegroom.” 
The number of clothes &c. is not fixed. Rich folk in order to be well 
spoken of give 101 clothes, 40 pieces of cloth, Rs. 100 in cash, a palan- 
quin, a box, asmall wooden box, utensils, gold and silver ornaments, a 
mare, a she-camel, a she-buffalo and a suit of clothes for the bridegroom. 
Some Rajpits give as much as Re, 500 or Rs. 1000 in dowry. On 
such an occasion the members of the wedding party give a horse to the 
mirdst, and each member of it is given Re.1 and a piece of cloth. 
Thereafter the parties depart. The boy’s father passes some silver and 
copper coins over the do/#. 


In Hazira before the atkéh the bride’s vakil is sent for and asked 
by the Qéai to fix the amount of dower. Of this there are two kinds, 
viz., shardi ov lawful and réwdjé or customary. The amount of the 
former is Rs. 125 but that of the latter varies froma Rs. 100 to one, 
two or mure thousands of rupees. Some people execute bonds for the 
amount of dower. This classification is independent of the two 


1Unlike the Mubammadans in Bahawalpur the amount of dower is nxed in Hoshiérpar 
according to the bridegroom’s pecuniary position at the nikah. Dowry is called euhdg pura 
in this district, 


*In Gujrénw4le the shat or dowry which the bride's parents wish to give their 
daughter is presentod to the bridegroom’s father in open assembly, Generally it cunsists 
of from 17 to 21 tewars, 7 to 11 suits for the boy, utensils,a couch, stool, cattle aud 
ornaments. New cloties are at the same time put on the bridegroom, and he is given o 
new suit of clothes by the bride’s fathor &c. to pub on, Tho saldms ceremony is performed 
on this occasion, that is tho bridegroom pays his respects to his mother-in-law, 
father-in-law and other near relations, In retarn for this he gets Re, 1 from each of 


them, 
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kinds of legal dower, vis. deferred and prompt. In theory deferred 
dower becomes due by the bridegroom when he cohabits with his wife, 
but it is never paid on that occasion. After the nzkdhk the dowry is 
placed in the courtyard of the house and shown to the people. ‘I'he 
money presented in the ¢hdt by the boy’s father is spent on ornaments 
for the girl, and these are put on her at her departure. The clothes 
exhibited in the dowry are not sent to her father-in-law’s house but are 
kept by her own father, and she fetches them when required. 


Among the Jaédine of Peshawar also the dowry to be given to the 
gil is spread on a carpet and shown to the people, but it is not given 
to the bride all at once, out of it only a suit of clothes is given her and 
a suit is also given to the bridegroom. The remaining clothes are 
given her when she comes back to her parents’ house. 

Among the Switis of Mansehra tahsil the dowry merely consists of 
a few clothes, ornaments, a cot and a quilt, and even the cost of the two 
latter articles is borne by the bridegroom’s father. 


In Bhakkar the aiidh-<hwén who appears to be a mautavi goes to 
the bride with two reliable witnesses and tells her that her ne/éh is tobe 
performed with so and so. She replies that her father or brother is her 
agent and the maulavi then asks his permission. ‘The amount of dower 
is fixed with the consent of the parties. In general it is 100 copper 
coins with a gold mohar but it may beas high as Ry. 500 and a gold 
mohar. 


The boy’s father also gives or is supposed to vive the bride glass or 
ivory bangles, a gold nose-ring, a gold champékalt, silver tarore, gold 
or silver earrings, and a silver Aamatl, Her father also givés her a gold 
khatmdla, a gold basantt, a silver /ozt, rings for the hands and feet, 10 
suits of clothes, a trewar, bewar, quilt, curtain, pillow, ladle, antimony 
pot, pewter plate, couch, pirha, &e. A cow, buffalo or mare is also 
given sometimes. 


In Bahawalpur the amount of the dower is fixed The boy’s father 
usually takes with him some fruit, gur, ¢tl-shakkar (sesamum and 
sugat mixed), ast: (necklet), ring, ¢zrove (an ornament worn on 
foot) ; bohatte (armlets), t¢athti, dawdtin, or patridn (square pieces of 
silver worn round neck), all of silver (a ath, good nose-ring, which, 
however, is more generally given by the townspeople) ; and a (@rewar, 
or turear, three garments, vtz. a bochhan or dopatta, chola or kurté, and 
ghagra (pettic rat) or suththan (trousers), a glagra being given by the 
Jat tribes in general and a suththan by the Baloch.! In villages the 
bride’s father generally gives no teast to the bridegroom’s party, and in 
towns too this custom is practised but rarely. 


In the morning a v2kil (guardian) and two witnesses go to the 
bride to ask her consent to the contract, and when she gives it the sikdh 
ceremony is performed according to Muhammadan law. The barber or 


the merasi distributes ¢1/-shatkar or sesamum and sugar among those 
present. 


_  *In Dera Ghazi Khaén at the time of departure the brido’s father gives her the follow- 
ing articles by way of ddj :—bhochhan (10 to 15), gowns (6 to 7), earrings, utensils &. 
Wealthy men give a cow or shv-buffalo for their sous-in-law. Tho boy’s party is not served 


with fuod by the bride’s party, but on the other hand the bride’s party is supplied with food 
sy the bridegroom’s party, 
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Some spectal trilal customs. . 


An additional ceremony is performed amone the { Reine 
of Ferozepore. When the bride elie the house of ae Aece 
she is seated opposite to the bridegroom. A sword is placed between 
them, and a reéz (an instrument used by cobblers for stitching shoes) ig 
also placed near their heads. After this the females commence singing 
and keep it up the whole night. The cobbler pels + to 8 abnas as 
his reward on this occasion. "This is called rdé jéya or waking for 
the whole night. On the 7th day the bride goes back to her father’s 
house. After this, the bridegroom is sent in company of a minds? anda 
barber with the consent of the bride’s father. On (his oecasion they 
bring back the bride, This is called mukléwa, Nothing is spent on 
the performauce of this ceremony. ‘The Marriage expenses vary from 
Rs. 50 to Rs, 4,000. 

In Hissdr the Mubammadan Kahrs have somo interesting ideas 
about marriage. To negotiate a betrothal 5 or 10 men of the girl’s 
family visit the boy’s home and his father and kinsmen entertain them 
there fora day. Three days later the boy’s father summons his kins- 
men and in their presence the girl’s father or a near kinsman gives 
the boy a lump of sugar and arupee. When the ygirl’s party departs 
it is given a piece of cloth worth two rapees. This, it ig said, makes 
the betrothal irrevocable. Prior to the wedding the girl’s father sends 
a tewar, or gift of three garments, anda dosdra (two garments, t.e. a 
phulkdri aud a white sheet) by his barber to the boy’s father. On his 
arrival he summons tbe boy’s kinsmen and consults them as to the 
species of wedding to be performed. Weddings are of three kinds or 
degrees :— 

(s) Superior or ghare ki shddi, in which the boy’s father fills an 
iron vessel with sweetmeats and then places a silver bangle worth 
Rs. 15 or 25 on top of it. One daddu (sweetmeat) is sent to each man 
invited. Seven feasts are also given to the boy’s party in this kind 
of wedding. The dower must be not less than Rs. 101. 


(1) Gur ki shddi, in which 10 or 20 sers of coarse sugar are 
consumed, a little being sent to each invited guest. Five feasts must 
also be given to the boy’s party, The dower fixed is Rs. 80. 


(tit) Page kt shddi, in which a red thread is sent to each guest, 
and only tour feasts are given. The dower is Rs. 21. When the 
wedding party reaches the girl’s home the eldest representatives of 
each party meet and the girl’s gives the boy’s party (or representa. 
tive) a piece of cloth. This is called sharbat ptldna. The nskdh 
is then performed. Before leaving with the bride the boy’s people 
send dried fruits to her house and then the girl’s father gives her 
dower. Onreaching their home the pair and all their near relatives 
must sleep on the ground asit would be unlucky to sleep on beds. 
This observance is known as ¢hdpa ext morning the women of the 
family take the couple outside the village to beat the ground with jdi 
sticks, an observance called ef kari. 

The Pachhadas of Hissar have some distinctive wedding customs. 
In betrothal the barber and two men of the boy’s family go to the 
girl's home and give her father some money. After being feasted there 
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two or three days the barber receives two rupees and each of his com- 
panions a piece of silk before they go. Per contra the boy’s father 
nas to pay the girl’s Rs. 12 as menials’ dues. ‘This makes the betro- 
thal irrevocable. When the parties have reached maturity the girl’s 
father sends the boys three garments, which become the barber’s per- 
quisite. When the boy’s party reaches the girl’s village it must 
ride round it (gdon &d phernd) before entering it. Meanwhile the 
girl’s people come out to receive them with sharbaf, for which the boy’s 
father has to pay Re. 8, together with Rs. 7 for antimony aud Rs. 21 
for the chhani observance. The wedding party is then feasted. At 
the actual #t&éh sugar and rice are distributed, but they must be 
uncooked. This observance is said to be peculiar to the Pachhadas. 
Rs, 14 are next paid to the girl’s party for menials’ dues. Among 
the PachhAdas the gifts of the girl are called Aharwa (apparently because 
they include.a pair of sabots, ‘hardun). Another distinctive usage is 
the bhotan?, the bride’s mother-in-law giving ‘her some moncy on her 
arrival at her father in-law’s house. 

Among the Wildyati Pathans in Hiss4r, ¢y. at Tohdua, the 
wédding is a simple affair. No observances are usual until both the 
parties are of age, when a date is fixed for the ni#éh. The boy’s party 
proceeds to the girl’s home and is there feasted. Next morning the 
girl is made over to them, with her dower, but she returns the very 
next day to her parents’ house for the ordinary ckawthi observance to 
be held. On this occasion the boy’s party sends her fruit and vege- 
tables. She again goes to her husband’s home at night, but visits 
her parents’ house for a year after marriage on every Friday, whence 
the custom is called jua These customs would obviously be impos- 
sible in a tribe which did not closely intermarry. 


In Hiss4r Qassfbs effect betrothals by exchange or if that is not 
feasible by purchase. The boy’s father pays the girl’s a rupee, or even 
less if he is poor, and receives from him an equal sum. He also 
has to pay the barber a fee of one rupee. When the parties are of age 
the girl’s father convenes «1 meeting of his kinsmen and proposes a 
date for the wedding. ‘Then he sends the barber to the boy’s father, 
with seven copper coins, a rupee, a lump of sugar and a bit of cloth, 
to announce the date proposed. The boy’s father summons his kins- 
men dnd, accepting the cloth and sugar, remits the other things 
to the barber. Boiled rice with sugar and g/i is then distributed among 
the kinsmen. This observance is called gath by the Qassabs. 

The bov’s party goes to the girl’s home on the day fixed for the 
wedding and is feasted on panjiri (made of coarse sugar and parched 
flour) in vessels, into which they drop from four annas to a rupee. 
Women of the boy’s family accompany his party in this tribe and 
sing congratulatory songs at he mikdh, those of the girl’s side singing 
in reply. ‘The mt/ni is in whieh the eldest representative of the girl’s 
party formally ireets the eldest represencative of the boy’s and gives 
him sweetened water to drink together with a sum of money. ‘The 
boy’s party departs on the 3rd day after the wedding, after giving the 
bride a present of clothes and ornaments called bari (a kind of dowev), 
but of these the girl’s father only keeps a few, returning the rest, 
When the bride departs her father also gives her a dowry of ornaments. 
clothes, utensils &o, 
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In Lohard the Qassdbs are said to he . 

Thus at a betrothal the boy’s father Biss ay Sete ot eee 
two in return. This is called sadémé. Then the bioyle ftior amie 
some sweets in the girl’s lap—the god dharan. He also gives her ne 
silver ornaments. If the boy be present the girl’s father gives him a 
ree a as a eae of anes Bulris (presents of sweeta, 
clothes and ornaments) are also exchanged o1 . : 

betrothal and the wedding gandh ged on every festival, twixt the 


Among Mubammadan Rajpits in THisefr brides are purchased for 
cash, the amount being negotiated through a barber. As soon as it is 
settled the boy’s father summons his kinsmen and his son is seated on 
a chair while the barber places a lump of sugar in his mouth and a 
rupee in his hand. ‘This is called ropnd. A date is then fixed for the 
wedding and the boy’s party procecds to the girl’s home. ‘There it is 
received by representative men of her family bearing two or three 
vessels full of sweetened water. The eldest representatives of each 
side then meet formally in the m/ni, the girl’s representatives giving 
a rupee and a piece of cloth called rizd to the boy’s. Gifts are also 
made to menials. The boy’s party is suitably entertained and then 
the nzidh is solemnised according to Muhammadan Law. After the 
nikah the boy is taken to his bride’s house and there his sister-in-law 
puts questions to him and the hangnd or bracelet which was tied on 
the wrist of the pair (sic) is unfastened. When the pair return to the 
boy’s house they are given a blanket to sleep on—an observance called 
thépnd. Mubammadan Rawats in Hissér retain two Hindu rites: at 
betrothal they have the ¢i/aé marked on the boy’s forehead by the 
barber of the girl’s family ; and they retain the tewa or observance in 
vogue when the date for the wedding is fixed. 


Among the Sayyids of Hissar the wedding isa very simple affair 
and closely resembles that in vogue among Pathans. 


The few Shaikh Quraishes of Hissfr intérmarry with those of 
Patifla. At Letrothal the boy's father sends the girl two ornaments, 
one of silver, the other of gold, through a trusted menial, usually a 
barber, who goes to her house alone. ‘There he is given from one to five 
rupees and sent back. The xisdfis in accord with Muhammadan Law. 


Among the Saddozai and Kizzilbésh Pathans of Hoshiarpur several 
special usages are in vogue. The bridegroom is led into the room where 
the bride is seated amidst her kinswomen. She stands up to show her 
respect for him, but as there is a belief that the one who sits down first 
will yield in influence to the other they each try to persuade the other 
to sit down first and this contest causes much merriment among the 


women. 


Aina mushaf.—When the pair sit down a covering of silk or shawl 
is spread over them. First of all an open Qurdu is put into their hands as 
atoken of blessing. Then the bride gives her husband a spoonfal of shar- 
bat, and he does the same to her, but ag the bride is shy some one holds 
her hand and puts the spoon into her husband’s mouth. Next a looking 
giase is given to the pair and for the first time they see each other’s 
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faces in it. The bridegroom pays a few rupecs for each of these cere- 
monies. When the aina mushaf (showing the Qxrdn and looking- 
glase) is over the bride’s father or guardian puts her hand into that of 
bridegroom and bids them farewell. This is always a touching scene. 
The bride is then taken to her husband’s house in a palanquin with due 
pomp. When she reaches it the members of his family pay her some: 
money, termed rti-numdi, as a fee for seeing her face. 


Takht jam¢.—Or the 8rd day after the marriage the bride’s mother 
anil relations bring her dowry. She is seated on a cushion called ¢ahhe 
or bride’s ‘ throne.’ Then the bridegroom leads her a few paces by the 
hand. When this is done they are allowed to become more familiar and 
they are at liberty to abandon their shyness. ' 


Fathdns of Peshawar. 


In the Utmaén-nama fappa of Swabi tahsil, in Peshawar, some 
respectable person goes on the boy’s behalf to the girl’s parents and 
proposes the betrothal contract. If they accept a date is fixed. Before 
that date the boy’s party sends some jaggery, rice and wheat flour to the 
bride’s house and goes to her house on the night fixed. The articles 
referred to above arc consumed on this occasion. 


Thdl ceremony.—Afier taking their meal at night the heads of both 
the parties sit in the courtyard of the bride’s house and the mirdst or 
the barber places a basket containing 4 or 5 sers of jaggery in their 
midst. The head of the boy’s party puts some rupees into the hasket. 
The amount is not fix-1, but is settled by the head of the bride’s party. 
Generally it varies from Rs 50 to 1000. Silver ornaments, such as 
bangles, Aaxgan and bracelets, are also placed in the ¢hdl (plate). After 
this the basket is removed by the barber or mtrdsi who takes it inside 
the house, and it is returned filled with sugar by the inmates. This 
concludes the ¢kd/ ceremony. The money and ornaments are afterwards 
returned. Then the bride’s party sends sharbat and mehndi. Each 
person present drinks a little shartat and some mehndi is placed 
on their palms. This is called the ghznt ceremony, and it is the bind- 
ing element in the betrothal contract. After this congratulations are 
exchanged and the bridegroom’s party returns home the same night. 


Channa arté.—On the third day of the oyzdan the bride’e kins- 
women assemble and take seme wheat flour, g// and jJaggery to the 
bridegroom. They remain in his house for 2 or 8 days. Halwa and 
other sweetened articles are consumed as a feast. At departure the 
ridegroom’s parents give his mother-in-law and sister-in-law Re. l 
each by way of parona (dopatta’. This is called chanxa arti. 

Wadh or marriage.—The period between betrothal and marriage in 
this ‘ap,a is 1} years. The date of the wedding is fixed by the eldest 
representative of the boy’s family in consultation with che bride’s 
parent. A suit of clothes is sent her prior to its fixture. Similarly a 
suit of clothes is sent to the boy by her parents. On the wedding day 
the boy’s party reaches the hride’s house at night, It is callee ja%7i, 
and the bride’s partv is »4%7i. Both parties pass the time in friendly 


1There are no cusioms of mukidwa and mornt dolf (ser ding the brice backto her 
parents’ house) among there Pathéns, 
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festivity. After the distribution of /é. among the ldots ¢ 5 
bridegroom are dressed in new sete. The bride Hors noe ene 
When it arrives the #44 is performed and the parties retire in the 


morving. Marriages in this {appa are mada o 
Pelwele the expenses are very heavy, : u a low scale. In 


Pathans of Isa Khel. 


Shududmd —It is the beating of drums and the playi 
musical instruments on the occasion. ESD nS Spon ot 


Wa'ima. — Bott. the parties give a feast to their respective rela- 
tions on the day of marriage. The practice of. breaking dhaknts ia 
in vogue in some families. When the bridegroom breaks them 
they say that he is a brave mun. On the arrival uf the wedding 
party at the bride’s house prayers ure recited accordirg to Muham- 
mada Law. The mzkdéA ceremony is performed through a raéd and 
nthkdh-khwdn, After this dates and sweetmeats are distributed among 
those present. The /dgs are given to the mirdsis &c. The bride is 
conveyed on a camel or mare. Sometimes a palanquin is used for the 
purpose. 


Tarija.—On the third day after the marriage the girl’s parents 
send the same articles as were sent by the boy’s parents by way of 
chan tdérd and thal karan, 


Satwdard.--The bride returns to her parent’s house only a week 
after her marriage. 


Khattaks of Kohdt. 


Kwasda or betrothali—The father of the boy accompanied by 
5 or 6 persons and a mulléh goes to the girl’s father to obtaix 
his consent to the betrothal in private. The rasmdna or price of the girl 
is also fixed at this visit. After that, on a Monday, Thursday or Friday, 
the father of the boy accompanied by # or 50 persona am @ mudldh 
goes to the girl’s father tor the betrothal ceremony. Tue boy aleo 
accompanies them. The a#kéh is performed and the price is aleo paid. 
Gur supplied by the boy’s father is distributed by the barber. Among 
the burkhs, gur is not distributed, but instead a goat supplied by the 
father of the boy is slaughtered. Nundra, called in Pashto achaunas, 
is also paid then. 


Four or tive days after the betrothal a gold or silver finger ring and 
a suit of new clothes are sent by the boy's father to the girl’s father for 
the girl. ‘he girl is made to wear the finger ring and the dopatte 
(head dress) at once as a mark of betrothal. After this the father of 
the girl gives feast to the bridegroom and a few of his relations and. 
gives the bridegroom a finger ring also, On the two ’Ids and Shab Brat 
a suit of new clothes and cooked foo’ are sent by the bridegroom’s 
father to the bride. - 

The father of the bridegroom accompanied by a barber anda 
mulléh goes to the bride’s father to tix the date of merriage, and the 
amount of rice, g#1 &c. to be supplied by niu for th» feasting of the 
matriage party is also fixed. 


pDDDDD 
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Two days before the marriage a few women on behalf of the 
bridegroom go in the afternoon to the house of the bride’s father, 
They tuke off the bride’s jewellery and make her sit in a corner of 
the house and some gup is distributed. This ceremony is called 
kenawal bsthdna (in Hindki). Next day in the afternoon many women 
on behalf of the bridegroom take fricd jawar, grain or gur to the 
house of {he bride’s father. This is called khaunac. 

Before the starting of the marriage the bridegroom and his friends 
are made to wear a garland, called scrt in Pashto, whioh they tie on their 
turbans. The marriage party usually starts in the afternoon and 
arrives at the bride’s house in the evening. Ornaments and clothes for 
the bride are taken by the marriage party with them. If the house 
of the bride is in a different village from the bridegroom’s, then the 
marriage party is fed by the bride’s father, but at the expense of tho 
bridegroom, Jewellery and clothes are given to the bride as dowry by 
her parents. The bride is taken away in the evening. The father of 
the bridegroom then feeds the whole marriage party in bis own house. 


On the 8rd day after the marriage the mother or sister of the 
bride with some other women goes to the bridegroom’s house to take 
the bride back. This is called orayama (3rd day). The same day at 
night, thebride’s father gives food to the bridegroom and his relations 
and after keeping the bride for a day in lis house sends her back with 
the bridegroom. On this occasion the bride’s father gives a cow, or 
clothes or jewellery to the bride which gift is called drakta, ‘share, 


Pajhans of Isa Khel. 


In Isa Khel tahsfl the terms used for betrothal are the Persian 
khulwdstgdrt and the Arabic khutba. Some of the boy’s kinsmen go to 
the girl’s father by day or night regardless of the date, They generally 
take with them a woman’s garment with two rupees, one for the barber 
and one for the merdef, from 1} paos to 14 of sers of mehndi, jageery, 
a silver ring, a gold dubés, a Aurtf, ond an orkné. The girl’s father 
serves them with skarba/ and coloured water is thrown over them. Well- 
to-do people however take with them various ornaments of gold and 
silver, cloth and clothes. Some people also send Rs. 1-4 or %48 for 
the barber and #s1da¢ by way of chan tdrd or sehrd. The girl’s father 
in return gives }} or 24 sers of jaggery. 

Munh chhurdwan.—After her betrothal the girl keeps parde 
from the boy’s relatives. A few days after the Ahulwdstgdri the 
near kinswomen of the boy go to the girl’s mother and each gives a 
rupes and a basketful of sugar to the bride. On receipt of this ehe dis- 
continues her parda. This ccremony is called munh chhurdwan. 

Thél karan —After the mangni the boy’s father’s party send 
chan tdrd, ¢. e. 25 plates of halwd, each also containing 10 dhardris or 
baked loaves. Besides these they send a sekra or 30 plates of /alwd. 
The Aalwd &c. is distributed by the girl’s parents among their relatives 

Warena —On each festival day after the mangni, such as the 
*Id-ul-Fitr, ?Id-ul-Zuha, the last Wednesday of Safar and the Shab Barat, 
the boy’s parents send the girl’s gi7, sugar or sugatcandy, ricc, flour or 
baked loaves, a kurtd anda silk orkni. But respectable families do not 


accept these things. 
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Khawéni-piwart.—Some poor parents with a daughter accept 
wheat or money on account of the price of the he-goat or buffalo for 
feeding the girls who sing songs and live with the bride. Out of this 
money they feed the wedding party at the marriage, but respectable 


families do not accept such gifts ag they are not lawful according to 
religion. 


The Wastrs of Bannu, 


Among the Wazirs, the preliminary bargain is effected by the father 
or other near relative of the boy When this is arranged, 10 or 15 men 
of the boy’s party with the boy go at bed-time to the girl’s house, hay- 
ing seat beforehand sheep, wheat and other necessities fora feast. Sing- 
ing and dancing go on all night, a distinctive feature being that the old 
women of the bride’s party come out with a coloured fluid like that 
used by Hindus at the time of the Holi and throw it on the men of the 
boy’s party. The bride-price is paid in the morning, if it can be man- 
aged, ‘The various murders, blood feuds and other wrongs lead some- 
times to very young girls being betrothed to the aggrieved party, or 
else oue is betrothed to a man on either side in order that peace may be 
made, 


The price of the girl cannot in all cases be raised at once. For in- 
stance an uncle will promise his daughter to his nephew when they are 
both quite small, One informant stated that he paid nothing at his 
betrothal, but gave Rs. 100 a year after it, Rs. 200 two years later and 
that the marriage did not take place for another three years. 


At the betrothal, which the Wazirs call kojhota, the girl’s father 
ives her a large ring and a silk worked handkerchief. 


The bridegroom does not go to the wedding (skdédé) but only the 
men and women of his family and acquaintance. Very serious resistance 
is sometimes cffered to his party on their arrival at the other village, 
which is trmed for dark. There is then a feast in the girl’s house, after 
which all the males go to the chauk and begin singing and dancmg. The 
women of the bridegroom’s party attire the girl, dress her hair like a 
married woman’s, and put mehndi on her. 


There is next an interchange of small presente, the young boys 
of the birdegroom’s party being given red ropes, and the girl’s silken 
braids by the parents of the girl. Each dancer is presented with a hand- 
kerchief. In the early morning the bride is taken away. 


The brother or, if there be none, the father of the girl returns with 
her to her husband’s. house, but no other member of the girl’s party. 
On arrival most of the villagers disperse, but near relatives remain and 
are fed at the expense of the bridegroom. The men also get a pagrs each 
and a rupee each is given to the women. At bed-time the orthodox nikdh 
takes place and is followed by consummation. People say that it is a 
sign of the degeneracy of the times that patience is not observed, and 
that in the old days modesty used to prevent consummation for a long 
time. The brother is present during the xs4dh and leaves next day. 
Three nights are spent by the girl with her husband and then she goes 
back to her parents’ house with her father or brother, who comes to 
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fetch her. She stops away ten days or so and is again brought back by 
a relative of the husband. Her father ie supposed to give her a second 
departure. Slight differences may occur in different sections. The 
points to notice are the presence of the bridegroom at the betrothal, hig 
absence from the wedding, and the accompaniment of the girl by her 
brother to the husband’s house. The Deim plays little part except as a 
musician. 
Nore A. 


The full expression is kdpdé yd gandhow pdka ayydm shddi mugarrar karna and 
in MfAnwAli it is thus described :— On any date in the daytime the hoy’s father’s party visits 
the girl’s father, and he demands some wheat, a he-goat or heifer, cotton and cash. These 
articles are however only piven by the rich, the poor giving nothing. They simply fix a 
date for the wedding and return. After thisa tailor is sent for to make clothes for the 
boy who gives him Re. 1, The date is fixed on any day Letween the 5th and 10th of the 
Junar month, 


Nore B, 


The variations in the observance of gandh pdecin are of course numerous, Thus in 
Shakargaph {nhefl, Gurdéspur, a hody cf 20 or 25 persons cf tle hoy’s party goes to the 
girl’s house taking 54 to 73 mans of sugar. On the first night of their visit they are feasted 
and the boy’s father drops from Rs. 1-4{011-4 in his dinner plate which the harber 
takes away, getting 4 annas as hie fee. The rest of this money is returned by the girl’s 
parents. Next day the boy’s party is feasted again and in the evening the girl’s parents 
invite {heir kinsfolk. Each party sits sepnrately and then the prirl’s parents present clothes 
for the boy, with a ring. All there clothes are sent in a basket, and 54 sers of sugar go 
with it. Taking these gifts the boy’s parents drop Ra. 20 to Re. 60 into the basket which is 
returned to the girl’s parents through the Farber. They pay the ldég/s their dues nccording 
to the custom of the village and remit the balance Each Ido/of the boy’s party also gets 
& rupee on this occasion. The females of the girl’s party too distribu.e sngar among their 
kinefolk. Then comes the gandh, the date for the wedding beirg fixed between the 11th 
and 17th of the lunar month as the nights are then moonlit, 


In Jullundur where the gat pdnd, as it is called,) occurs a month or two before the wed- 
ding the date for it is fixe at an acsemblage held in the girl’s house and care ie taken that 
neither the departure of the wedding party from ber house nor the tel charhand fall on the 
Srd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 28rd or 28th day. The hest dates for the wedding are the 10th, 14th, 
20th and 26th, 


In Siélkot gandhnt pdwan is called cand parnd. The barber goes to the boy’s party 
with a trewar which consists of a Kurtz, dopatta and suthan, i.e, jora for the samdhan 
{the boy’s mother or aunt). A little oil is drop ped at the threshold on his arrival and his 
first meal consists of htehri, Then the kinsmen are invite and the girl’s father gives the 
boy a rupee, another to his barber and some copper coins io his /¢gia, The trewar is then 
shown to the kin and given to the boy’s party, In return it givesa bundle of mehndé, 
mault, tapdshas, dates, dried raisins, cocoanut, 11 sers of jaggery and 11 sers of sugar 
besides rice nnd sugar, for the girl, The date of the wedding is fixed on this day. 

Ghand plernd.— Tken the pertics sehd gands, t.e. tLey cerd jaggery and matl/thren: 
to kinslolk to infcrm them cf tlie date cf the mariage and invite them to give fambol. 
Gandhin pawan.— The father of the Loy, accon panied by his hrotherhocd and taking 
with him come gur cr fapashdcs, visits the bride’s father and after consulting him fixes date: 
for the following ceremonies :— 
(1) tke mendht kholan df or unplaiting the hair ; 
(2) the chfkiin df, the day on which bafna is rubbed on ti.e bodies both of the boy 
and girl, and on which the gdnda are ticd; and 
(8) the dhoe-d/, the date of marriage. 
These dates are generally fixed at some interynls, thus if the 11th be fixed for the 
menghi s the 14th and 17th are fixed for the ch/kiw and dho respectively. 
» Another term applied to fixing the date fora marriage is din dharnd, Itis used in 
Jv Nandur and on the day when it is held the boy’s father summuns his kinsfolk, male and 
female, and songs are sung, sugar snd copper coins being alvodistributed. Apparently this 
observance is different from and supplementary to the gath pdnd. 
? Rovad Mithanko{ the unplaiting must be done on the 11th, 14th, 17th, 21st or 26th 
of the montb, 
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In the eastern Pnnjnh, in the valley of the Jamna, the ceremony of 

the wedding is called lagan, Thnain Ambéln when the girl’s ihe dele ae 
nized he summons his hinsmen to fix the date for the nikéh which wast not he any data in 
the lunar month obnoxious to marriage according to Mahammadan Law or custom rae 
rule the ntkdh is never eolemnised in the same month as that in which the date of the lagan 
was declarcd. The girl’s father then sends the boy's a letter intimating the date fixed ond 
with it a lump of guy, 5 or 7 sers of encar, a handkerchief, ring and a few rupeen, from 
Rs, 2 upwards according to his means, This is the usage known as lagan., , 


On the barber’s arrival the boy's father invites his kinsmen to viow tLe presents. The 
letter ia opened and all are informed of the date of tho wedding, which is hardly ever 
changed. Some of the sweetineat is then eaten by the boy, the rest being distributed 
among those present, The ring and the handkerchief re taken hy him and he pata on the 
ring while all congratulate the boy’s father or guardian. The barber is entertained for 2 
or § days and then sent away with » gift for hincelf and an onewer to the letter. This 
done both partica invite their relatives to attend the ceremony, 


In Gnjréuw4la when a barter, a ma dafcr beth go to the bridegro m’s hense to Ox 9 
date for the marriage on Lehalf of the Lride’s father, thry take with (lem a fewar which 
ie called the gundh kid tewar, 


Notre C, 


But in sowe parts, principally towards the west and centre, cthor ceremonies precede 
the batnd, Thus :-~ 


In the Cliakwal tahsfl'of Jhelus: beforethe mdydu a male or female barber takes 
oil inn veasel and atands by the boy. His kinsmen then put oil on his head with thofe 
tingers, Thay also throw copper coins into the vessel of oil ond these nore taken by the 
barber. This ceremony is called fel ligdnu, The méydsia thon begun. The boy’s party 
invite the kinsfolk by sending round jaggery, and some mills are set up in the boy’s honse 
for grindling flour, Females who have received jaggery go tothe boy’s house and grind 
corn on bis behalf, This ie called chatk/ chung. On tho mdyd™ day the parties distris 
pute the Aalwe to their kinsfolk and if the hoy’s father be wealthy he proclaims by beat 
of drum in the villare that no one should cook anything in it the day before the wedding. 
Ou the wedding Cay afeast of mutton, bread and halwd ia given to every ono in the 
village. This is also called chAak denci. People incur very heavy expenso in connection 
with this feast aud many families have ruined themselves over :t, 


Similarly in Jullundur mdydn is preceded by the tel charhdnd which is performed 
a few days before the wedding. A littto oif is rubbed on the girl and boy. Both areacated 
on khdids and batnd is rubbet!'on their bodies, Gdnds are tied to the right hand and foot 
ofeach. A gdnd is also called kancnd. Henceforth they are considered to be ‘in mdydn’ 
till their wedding, The boy is prohibited from leaving his house from thi date, The bafné 
is ground by seven females (whose husbands are slive) ina mill. Th's grinding ‘s called 
chakké chung. Both bride and bridegroom wear dirty clothes from this date. On. the 
day_of the wedding the bridegroom again sits ona kAdrd and breaks chapnis, He ie also 
asked to put curd on his hair and wash hia head with it, Thereafter the ni/yat-thatr is ob- 
served and a garland of flowers lung round the boy’s hend, The wedding party starte at about 
8 PM, if the bride’s house be in the same village, but otherwise it starte at euch a time as 
will erable it to reach her house at or about evening. The bridegroom rides a forse and 
the party follows him on foot. Itis put up on an open site cr in house selected for this 
purpose, Among some tribes the nikch is performed at 2 a.m. and by others at daybreak. 
A eaktl and two witnesses go to the bride to ask her consent to the contract and she gives it. 
expressly or impliedly, After these formaltics the nikdh is soiemnised in the midst of the 
assembly as ordained by Mubammadau Law, ‘Ihe barber distributes sweetmeats or datee on 
thie occasion, 

This usage is called elsewhere chikiin and it is followed by a period, during which the 
bride ia said to be in mdyd». Thus in the Béhawalpur State from the date of the chikiun 
ceremony till her marriage the bride wears dirty clothes and is said to bein maydn, which 
the bridegroom also observes, The beuting cf drums, etc., begins from the very date of the 
chikiin, On the day of the dho the bridegroom mouuts the KAdra (a basket) abd breake 
some chhunts (emall earthern covers for pitchers &0), 


‘In Chakwél Muhammadans preserve a curious Ilindu castom, One day before te 
wedding party seta out the bridegroom pretends to be displeased with his family and 
gies to some relative or friend’s house, His father goes to pacify him, accompanied by the 
womenfolk-of tho family. He promises to give his son something and the master of the 
housso alsv gives him sweets and clothes, Thence the father returne with his som -This 
is called Nadha rwena, 


Ante-a 
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The marriage procession atarts in time to enable it to reach its destination at the time 
of the suAr (the scoond prayer, recited between 1 an 13 P.M.’ or in the first quarter of the 
night, Villagers prefer to receive {he party at the cuhr time, while townspeople prefer 
the night, 


Drams, trumpets &c. are carriod onthe back ofa camel along with the murri 
procession, and on arriving at the bride’s village the bridegroom and his best man (edbdlé 
or sarbald) are made to etay apart ina hut (saha/) where they remain till the atkdk. But 
this ovstom is moro general in villages than in towns. In Dera Ghézi Khén itis, however, 
not in vogue. In that district the bridegroom is the aubject of a common practice. Or 
the chtktin day a sword or iron of eome kind is placed in his hand and one of his kinsmen 
ie told off to agcompany him. This man is called s Santé or ‘iron man’ and for his 
services he gets a handkerchief or a ritha. In this district too the rites of pithd 
tendAnd and phul chunna are observed, Inthe former the boy’s sister ties his shirt to 
her own and receivesa gift of Rs, 1 to20 for so doing. Inthe latter a mirdsan places 
some cotton inthe boy’s hand and he puts itin the girl’s—this being repeated 4 or 6 times, 
Then follows the sirmel when all the women qu:t the houso leaving tho bridal pair in- 
sideit, For 2 or 3 days after this the bride keeps her face veiled from her husband’s 
father ard brothers, but when they give her a rupee or so she abandons her parda before 
them. This is called ghund khula dé, 


The mehnds ceremony is observed to its fullest extent in Kangra. On day before the 
wedding it is prepared ot the girl’s house being mixed with water and made into paste, in 
which wax-candles' are stood. Thon all the boy’s clothes and shves are put ina plate. 
Men of tho girl’s party tako these arttcles to the boy’s house in the evening, but females 
alone take part in this ceremory. The girl’s sister goes with them and applies the meAn di 
{o the little finger of the boy’s right hand, sud some is also applied to the sarbdld’s. A bit 
of cloth is taken to tie over tho mehndi, Whea applying it the girl’s sister drops Rs, 8 to & 
into the bridegroom’s hands and he returns this sum with the addition of Rs, 2or3, The 
women take their food at theboy’s house and return home at cight, the bridegroom’s 
mother-in-law or hia elder brother’s wife accompaying them. Mehudé is applied to the 
girl in the middle of the night by all the women whose husbands are alive. They too 
drop ae money into the girl’s hands, and then return home, The ntkdh is performed 
next doy. 


_ The mdydn period or condition ‘e closely connected with the tying of the gdnde, but 
what the connection is does not appear. ‘Thus in Gujrénwélé 3 or 4 days before the 
wedding the boy and girl are placed under mdyd» and the gdwde gre tied, in this period 
their bodies are rabbed with dafna and mehn df (myrtle leaves ground and made into a paste) 
in applied to their hands and feet, 


Among the Saddozai and Kizzilbésh Patbéne of Uoshifrpur tho mdydn is unknown 
or has been réduced to a simple observance called Aina or mehn di in which one day hefore 
the wedding the bridegroom’s father sends dry Aéna for the bride.. Some, however, of her 
party, including her younger sister ov any other little girl of her family, go firat by night 
to apply eaturated Aina to his right finger and he pays his gister-in-law-to-be a few rupoes 
for her trouble as an act of courtesy. The remaining h/na ia sent back for the bride to dry 
her bands and feet witb. 


Ip Sidlkot this usayze is called mdi» parnd. A few days before the wedding each 
purty distributes ghunganfdn, boiled wheat, to its kinsmen after applying oil to the bride 
or bridgeroom in this wise :—The boy or the girl is seated on a khdrd (basket), below which 
a lamp is lit. The womenfolk siug and suhdgan (women whose husbands are alive) apply oil 
to the heads of the boy and girl. They also pnt alittle wafnd on their hands and rub 
the remainder on the body, A gdénd is then tied to their hands and from that day a knife 
is kept in the boy’s hand so that he may not be overtaken by demoniacal influences, He is 
also precluded from bathing or even going to a lonely place atany distance from his houee 
The girl’a father also pute an iron bangle on her hand, Singing and beating of drume 
begin from the day of the mdyds or mdin, by mirds¢ women who sing such songs as the 
Jugni challa, Relu, Bugga, Cherewdld nawarang and Sase¢ ag sung by Maulavi Ghulém 
Nastil, One day before the relations assemble, t,¢.on the wel day, the bride and bride- 
groom’s hands are painted with meh» di which is aleo distributed to (he kinsfolk. all the 
kinsmen too apply mehndt to thejr hands. After the mdyds gdnde aro tied to the mill, sieve 
winvowing basket, water-pitcLers &c. , 


[n Sidlkot arite called ghard gharol? bharnd ie performed after midday in tne 
following way :—The biother’s wife of the boy or some other woman pute a pitcher on her 
head. Some ‘bread is placed on the pitcher and covered with e piece of red cloth (sdli) 
‘This woman is accompanied by her husband and their dopattas are tied together. Accom: 
panied by several other women tiey then go to a well and the boy’s sister-in-law takes the 
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Srotton 9—Hinpvu peatu OBSERVANCES. 


Death observances in the Panjab are sai ‘ati 
schemes of ritual, one Vedic, the sities pel ae cae Pete 

In the Vedic ceremony the body of the deceased, washcl and 
clothed in new clothes, is taken to the place of cremation ona bie The 
in the shams/dn hime (place of cremation) a ved? (a rectangul : it i 
sacrificial fire) some 2 feet deep is dug, and the funeral na ob aHaE. 
pepal or, in’ the case of the rich, of sandal woes : P ae ae u 
the pyre the body is laid and. more wood placed mien ie When the 
flames rise high, four men recite mantras from the Veda and at fie 
end of each mantra, at the syllable swdéha, each casts into the fire 
an oblation of ght mixed with camphor, saffron, and other aromatics 
The weight of ghz, if thrown into the fire in the oblations, numberin 
484 in all, must equal that of the corpse or at least 20 ser When 
all the oblations have been made, and the dead bod y is eon nletel 
consumed, all the deceased’s friends and relations bathe in a tii pe 
river, and return home, After expressing their condolence, some return 
home, others help the survivors to clean and purify their house and perform 
a great havan ; which being over, all the members of the household 
and their friends offer up prayers to the Almighty on behalf of the 
deceased’s soul and themselves. ‘The havan may be prolonged a few 
days, in order to purify the air of the house. On the ord ‘or 4th day 
the ceremony of ast/isanchaya is performed, and in this the bones of 
the deceased are picked out of the asbes and thrown into a river. 
After this nothing is done for the deceased. But if the members of 
his family are people of means, they give money in alms to the poor 
ot to some charitable movement or start a school, orphanage, sada 
varta etc., at their own expense, to commemorate the memory of the 
departed. 


piteher from her husband’s head ard places it on the ground. ‘he waterman then draws 
water from the well in this pitcher and receives a fee varying from 2 anuas to 4, Then 
the husbaud puts the pitcher full of water on his wife’s head and returns to the boy’s house. 
The song sung at the ghara ghayolé ruus as follow :— 
Wh wah ghayolt bhar ayan 
Wah wah air te dhar agd*. 
Wah wah nt phuljowain da, 
Wah wah ni nakhrad Nain dd. 
Wah wah ni phul tori dd. 
Wah wah nt.nakhrd gort ad. 
‘When they reach the house the barber’s wifo takes the pitcher, bread and a faka (two 
copper coins) as her perquisites while the red cloth is kept by"the mistress of the houee. 
After the ghard gharol the boy is made to sit on o khard by the barber’s wife, and « 
lamp is lit beneath it. Then he ia washed and a little card thrown on his head. The 
women all stand round the Sidra and ‘ho harber gots hia wels of silver aud copper coins in 
the vessel containing the curd. A’rupee is also piace] under the boy’s feet and this toc 3» 
taken by the barber, All the women contribute wels on this occasion. Tho other meniale 
also gets wels, After the boy has bathed the berber dovers bis head with sali and ties a phil. 
kéri round his loins instead of a tehband. He then jumps from the khard ani breaks some 
chapnis. The tambol is ther received and the barber is paid hisdnes Thereafter certaia 
persons join the wedding procession. Wheat on his departure to his father-in-law’a louse 
the bridegroom mounts the mare, his brother's wife puts antimony into his eyes aad his 
gister seizes the mare’s reins to exact their dues. The sovg sung on this ocoasion in: — 


Kt kujhdend win wird wag phapdyt 
Wag phardyt ghoyi dind chardy? 
_ “Ob brother let me see what thou givest for taking hold of the. mare’s teins and for 
foeding hor with grat.” 


Vedic, 
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The other rites, observed by all the Hindus in general, follow the 
Garir Purdna Yaqna Valek Swrit and other smrttis, which are believed 
t» be based upon old ILindu books, such as the Grihya Su'ras and 
Bratmin Granthds. In this, the popular ritual, the body is washed, 
clothed and taken to the crematorium as in the Ved'c rite, with only 
this difference that a panch ratad (small pievea of gold, silver, brass, 
coral and pearl) is thrust into its mouth, while it is being washad, 
and four piadas (balls of flour or boiled ri¢e) are offered at fonr 
different places, while it is being carried from th> house to the crema- 
torinm. A son or near kinsman of the deceased is singled out to go 
through all the death ceremonies, and in common parlance he is called 
karmi-dharmt. We bas to go barefoot and sleep on the ground for 
11 days. When the body has reached the burning place the pyre is 
built generally of d2é% wood without the redf, and the corpse is burnt 
without going throug the Aavan described above. The kapdl kirya 
or breaking of the skull is performed by the farmt-dharmt. After it 
all return, wash their clothes and bodies at a tank or well and offer 
up ¢tlanjdélt (an offering of water mixed with sesamum seeds) on 
behalf of the deceased’s soul. 


But the £armt-dharmt has still to go through many other cere- 
movies. He places a giara fora male, and a ehdti for a female, on a 
pipat tree, supported by its trunk and two branches, with a hole in the 
bottom which 1s loosely stopped by a few blades of kusha prass, so 
that the water may dribble through. This pot he has to fill with 
water twice daily for 10 days. Besides this, he has to go through 
two other daily ceremonies; the pinda or offering balls of boiled rice 
in the morning, and that of lighting an earthen lamp and placing it 
on a tripod of three small £anas or reeds in the evening. On the 4th 
day the ceremonies of as/ht sunchaya and the chaturt tk sirddhus are 
performed. Food with dakshna is given to a Maha-Brahman and the 
deceased’s bones are picked out of the ashes and sent to Hardwfr to be 
thrown into the sacred Ganges. 


The dasdéhi or shaving of all the members of the family and 
washing clothes is gone through on the 10th day. 


The firyd karmd and pindi-chhed ceremonies are performed 
on the ]1th day. In the former, pindds are offered on behalf of the 
soul, and food and s/atya, which consists of a cot, a pair of shoes, an 
umbrella, some pots and ornaments, are given to the Mahé-Brahman 
for the sake of the dead. In the pindi chhed the pinda or bal) re- 
presenting the deceased’s soul is cut into three pirts and each is mixed 
with three other balls representing his father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather if they are dead. It should not be peformed if he died 
without male issue or unmarried, but some people do not observe this 
restriction. The bdrat is performed on the 12th day. In this vere- 
mony 12 .ghards or chdfis (as deceased was a male or a female) filled 
with water, and each covered with a small piece of cl:th, a mathd (a 
large cake of wheat flour cooked in gi¢ ora gaiord (a large cake of 
sugar) and some pice are given to Brahmans. 


The brahma-bhoja is performed on the 13th day in the case 
of a Brahman or Kshatriya and on the 17th in the caso of a lower 
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caste. Food with dakshand (two pice at least as a fee or present) is 
given to 13 or 17 Brahmans. With this ends the ceremony. . 


If the family of the deceased is well-to-do, it gives a Brahman 
food every day in the morning only for one year; or else distributes 
netaks or laddi 360 in number with some pice as dakshnd among the 
Brahmans. Hindus believe that the soul of departed has to walka 
long distance for one year to reach the court of Dharma R§j. 


Observances before and at death. 


When a person is tn extremis he should be made to give away some 
grain, money and 2 cow incharity,! anda pandit is sent for to recite 
verses from the Bishan Sahansur-rdm and Bhagwat Gita. 


If the sufferer should recover after all this has been done he is asked 
what he desires and his wish, whatever it may be, is scrupulously fulfilled, if 
that be possible. If, however, he sho vs no signs of improvement, a space 
of ground near his chérpdi (vot) or some other place, is smeared with 
cow-dung and some dad grass scattered over it. On this grass a sheet 
is spread, and the dying person Jaid on it, with his feet to the east,? and 
his head resting on the Jap of his or her eldest son or next-of-kin. Some 
Ganges water is very commonly dropped into his mouth, together with 
one or two ¢u/sf leaves, and, especially if be isa man of advanced age, a 
little gold? When desth ensues, the corpse is covered with a cloth and 
its face turned towards the Ganges, It is extremely inauspicious to die 
on a bed and in Rohtak it is believed that the soul will in that event be 
re-born as an evil spirit. 


In Jind the dying man is laid on the ground and grain, money, a 
cow &c. are given away in alms according to his meane with his own 


1The orthodox alms are (¢) the’gauddn or gift of a cow. whose horns are ornamented 
with gold or silver rings, while her neck is garlanded and her body covered with a piece of 
new cloth—-red in the case of a female. Copper coins are placed at her feet. and she is led 
up to the dying person who gives her to a Vedw4 Brahman who prays that she may lead 
the dying man by the tail to the next world, The donor also pours a few drops of water 
into the Vedwd’s hinds, This ceremony is called. gauddn ‘gift of a cow’, or battarnt, 
‘viaticum ’, Subsequently (#¢) the raskha’s gift, of sugar, alkali, soap, cotton and other 
necessaries of life, is given to the Vedwi. !.astly a dfpa, earthen lamp. containing a silver 
or gold coin is placed in the palm of dying person, and after the recital of mantrde io 
given to the Vedwd, but tbia rite is not observed in all parts of the Punjab. This account 
comes from Sidlkot, In Kéangra it is believed that he who d’es with the cow’s tail in his 
hand, through the help of the cow (Battan) crosses the deep Baitarnf river or Bhanjla nad¢ 
which is supposed {o exist between this world and heaven, and which it is difficult to cross 
witbout the aid of a cow. Thecow is afterwards given to Brahmans. After this a lamp 
called dfva dharyard is lighted and placed by the head of the deceased, with a wick, which 
must last for 10 days. No new wick may be put init during that time and if burns out 
it ie considered a bad omen. 


3In Jind when a child over 27 months of are, a grown-up person or aa old one is dying 
‘the ground is first plastered with cow-dung. Then kusha grais is spread and on that sgain 
a cloth is laid. On to that the dying persou is taken down from the coi so that his feet 
point towards the south, ¢.¢. to Lanka or Ceylon, This is called ia Urdu manzil rasdnf. 

8 Or Ganges water, with gold and a tiny pearl, are put in his mouth as pussports into 
Swarga: Karnél. In Multdén a little before death # small piece of gold, a pearl. and a 
porcelain bead are put into his mouth so that the deceased may be purified, A nut or any- 
thing giver by guru is als> placed in his mouth. 

Note.—A Hindu must not be allowed to die ons bed or even on a mat, as it is supe 
posed that the soul in separating itself from the body in which it is incorporated, enters into 
another body which leads it to tho abode of bliss destined for it, but if the dyiug man were 
to expire on a bed he would be obliged to carry it with him wherever he went, which it may 
be easily supposed would be very inconvenient. 


EEEEE 
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hands. This is called the chAdya ddn or ckMrf ddn (last cift) and ie 


supposed to avert the agonies of death so that the dying person either 
recovers or dies withont further suffering. 


In Kulu, according to a highly idealised account which can only 
apply to the highest castes, when a man js on his death-bed 7 species of 
grain, s7¢ndja, some iron, wool, salt and money are put before him, and 
he is made to give these articles as his last alms or ant-ddn: a cow 
battarnt is also given. The scriptures alreadv mentioned are read. If 
the sick man recovers the alms go to a Brahman, otherwice they are 
taken by the family achdraj, whose office is hereditary. Where it has 
no achdray, the ddén is given to a N&th and the cow to the local god. 
When dead, a dipak ddan or a gift of lamp is made and a panch-ratan 
(a collection of 5 metals) is put in the month, a sankh (conch) is blown 
to make the death’ known to the neighbours, and the near relations 
are also informed. 

Functions of the chtef mourner. 


The next of kin or nearest agnate of the deceased is, it may be 
said, ex-officio his chief mourner. In Ambéla he is commonly called 
the karmf dharmt or in Sialkot bhungiwdld. 


After the death he shaves his head, beard and moustache, leaving 
only the dodé or scalp lock, bathes, as already described, puts on a clean 


loin-cloth and turban, and for a period of -14 days eschews leather shoer 
but not those of cloth or jute. 


In theory the chief mourner is a Brahmacharya until all the rites 
due to the dead have been completed. It results from this his status 
that he must avoid several ceremonially impure acts, such as sexnal 
intercourse, eating more than once a day, and taking medicine. He 
should bathe at least twice daily, and practise other ablutions. He 
should also avojd sleeping too long and, more esyecially, sleeping any- 
where but on the ground. Lastly he ought to abandon secular business 
for a time and meditate on God day and night. 


If the deceased has left a widow, she loosens her hair. Moreover 
she is, for a time, ceremonially in pure and must not sleep on-a bed or 
touch any household utensil. For 13 days, and until she has bathed in 
the Ganges or Jamna, she may only eat once a day. 


1 The bhungiwadld or chief mourver (a person who is most nearly related to the decensed 
or who by common usage has the right to perform this furction) doffe his clothes, gets his 
head and face shaved clean and then bathes in order ¢o purify himself from the defilement 
of the barber’s touch. All the younger male retatives of the deceased also get ther heads 
and faces ahaved in honour of his death. The hhungiwdld then puts on a dhoté, parnd and 
tarban of pure white cloth and a sacred thrend, and performs hkavan (a sacrifice to fire) and 


samkalpd giving a few alms to the achdraj who appcars at the lamentabla scene of 
mourning. 


In Maitén the body is bathed having its head towards the north and feet to the sonth. 


Then it is shrouded in white cloth if a male and inred if o female. A Mausuri coin is 
tied to the shroud. 


fhe corpsé¢ 8 then washed and wrapped in a piece of cerem-nially new cloth, is placed 
on a kind of atate bed called vimdn. Severai «ther costly coverings of sill and muslin are 
placed over it in order ty show the high sccial status of the bereaved family. In the case 
of the death of an cldcy the eimdn or litter which is constructed of a plank of wood and 
several etrips of bambo = ts decorated with artificial flowers and birds. Before starting all 
the women of the how shold, in particular the daughter-in-law and grand daughter-in-law 
woelk round the litter sud do cbcisance giving alms to the family barker, 
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In Ambéla 2 copper c»ing wrappe! in red cloth are th 
husband’s head to indicate that her married life is now ae 
oe z Sala aa of red cloth (given by uer own parents) and 2 of 
white (given by her parents-in-law) are put on by the wi 
11th and 13th days respectively. ! renee 


In Jind directly after death has ensued the deceased’s son sits down 
on the ground near him and places his knee under his head—an 
called godd dend. In some places a lighted lamp is also held by the son, 
He then ‘sits in Acréd’ (hired b2tthnd), changes all hia clothes and pute 
on fresh cnes which in the case of well-to-do people are of wool. 


Before crematioz all the sonsand grandsons of the 
themselves shaved—6bhuddar jarwdnd in Jind, Bhakxar acai 
hut the usage is not universal.’ Thus in Gurgaon only the eldest es 
youngest son may shave or one of his kinsinen may do so, but in some 
villages all the sons shave. In this district the hair shaved off is placed 
underneath the cloth sprexd on the arthi and taken to the burning 
ground. 

If, in Gurgéon, the deceased’s wife is alive she breaks her bangles 
in token that she has lost her svhdg on her husband's death. This is 
called sukdg utdrnd. These bangles are also placed on the arthf, like 
the hair. In Karnél she also unties her knot of hair, breaks and throws 
the pieces of her bangles and her nose-ring on to the corpse, with which 
they are wrapped up in the shroud. The other females of the household 
also discard their ornaments. 

Soon after the death the body is washed, a man’s corpse being 
washed by men and a weman’s by women. The water for washing the 
dead should be drawn in a particular way: the chief mourner ought to 
take a pitcher and rope, go to a well and bathe. Then, without drying 
his body or changing his waist-cloth, he should draw a second pitcher 
full of water, using. only one hand and one foot,? and carry it home td 
wash the corpse. If the deceased was a man of high caste, the ¢fld& is 
applied to his forehead, a 7'eo placed round his neck and a turban tied 
round his head. The body is invariably clothed : a man being dressed in 
white, and a married woman, whose husband is alive, in red called 
chundré A. widow is also shrouded jn red cloth, but no. ornaments are 
used, whereas a wife whose husband is still living is decked in all her 
finery,® a new set of bangles being put on her wrists, her teeth blackened 
with missé, her eyes darkened with antimony, her nails stained with 
henna, and a bindi fastened on her forehead. The old are dressed with 
speci | care. If the death ovour too late for the body to be burnt before 
sunset it is kept in the house for the night, during which some 5 or 10 
of the deceased’s kinsmen watch the corpse. 

180 too for example iu Bannu before the cremation all the deceased’s children and 
get their heads, mou taoties and foreheads shaved and very often the man 
he Kirya gets all tie hair of bis body shaved. “In Isé <hel if a father ora 
mother dies, all the eons, graudsons and great-grandsons get their moustaches, beard and 
head shaved, but the eyebrows are not shaved at all, Ouly the eldest son is allowed to per- 
form the Kirya, If an elder brother or uncle dies without issue only he who performs his 
kirya gets shaved 

® With the right hand alone : Karnal. 

2 With 7 silver ornaments; and the gold nose-ring. if a wife; the latter being remov- 
ed by the husband at th. burning. 


grand-children 
who performs t 
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Tn Kulu if the death occurs carly in the diy 39 that the oremation 
can be effected that same day, a bier is made at once and after the 
corpse hay, been bithed an] the mritwzsthds (death-bed) and dwdérpdl 
(door) psxds have been offered, it is placed on it, and a shroud put on 
the body. ‘our of the nearest male rel itives carry the bier to the burn- 
ing-place and midway the bier is put down, a dusrdm (rest) pend being 
given and the mat on whieh the man died burnt. All the way grain, 
fruits and pice are thrown over the corpse, which is then taken to the 
burning-place where the fourth pevd is offered. A funeral pyre is 
then made, and when thecorpse is put on it the 6th or etitd pind is 
given. On the corpse are piled big logs of wood to press it down and 
the pile is then set on fire, first by the kirm-kartd or man who gives 
the pends and then by others. All the near relations and neighbours, 
especially the brothers, sons ete. of the deceased should go with the 
arthf, When the body is nearly burnt the skull cracks and the parohet 
sprinkles water over the pile: thisis called kapd/ (brain) moésh or kapdal 
kerya. The shroud is given to the achdraj and the other white cloth is 
given to the musicians or Dégis. When burnt to ashes, some ou the 
very day of the burning and others on the third day wash away the 
ashes and take out the @s//is (bones of the teeth and fingers) which they 
keep carefully and send down to Hardwé&r by one of the family or some 
reliable person. Some rape-seed and iron nails are spread on the burn- 
ing place. 


Asa general rule, death is swiftly followed by cremation among 
the Sikisand Hindus, but there are many notable exceptions. Thus, 
the members of several relivious sects and orders are buried, as also are 
very young children, and in certain cases exposure, especially by float- 
ing a body down a stream, is resorted tu. But whether destined to be 
burnt or buried the treatment of the corpse is much the same. 


The‘bier (penjrior artht!) is made of the pieces of the bed on 
which the deceased lay prior to his death, or of bamboo or fardsk wood. 
Upon it is laid the hair shaved off by the next of kin, together with the 
wife’s bangles if the deceased leaves a widow, Over the hair is spread 


a sheet on which the body is laid. For persons of great age or sanctity 
a bawdn® replaces the archi. 


Lhe carrying out of the corpse. 


_ After the body has been tied on to the bier the first pénd’ is 
placed on the deceased’s breast, before the bier is lifted up. The bier 
is then lifted on to the shoulders of four near kinsmen of the deceased, 
the body being carried feet‘ foremost. As soon as it is taken out of 
the door of the house, a second pind is offered, the third being offered 
when it has passed the gate of the village or town, and the fourth at the 

! By metathesis for rath? (Platts). 
2 Banskr. oimana. 
* Tue 5 pings ara all made of bracly flour, ghi and in Jind ‘\cy are prepared at the 


time by the Naiu or barber’s wife aud carried in a dish, thél, by the Meh4-Brahman who 
also carries @ garwa or basin full of water, 


: 4 Head foremost in Karoal; in which District, it is said, the bier is imerely halted aia 
ten’c and pings again placed on it. Then all the pinds are Gang into the water aad the 
boy taken up again feet foremost. 
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gate and the burning 
is sprinkled on the 


hardban\ or adhmdrag or ‘ half way’ betwee 
ground, ae fourth pind is offered sais 

round and the bier is set down, the first pind beino ry . 
the fourth. This rite is called ddsd dint or one : sy by ae 
place of the halt is termed 4zsrdm, or ‘the ress? Here too ae fe . 
turned round, so that the head of the corpse is now in front ther r 
the samo four kinsmen continue to earry it. The fifth pind a offered 
at the burning ground, ‘bese offerings aro supposed to pacify the 
diita of Ydwa the messengers of the god of death). ‘The bier is set 
down at the burning-ground, and the eldest son plasters a piece of ground 
with cow-dung and writes the name of Rém seven times to invoke God's 
help for the dead. On the same ground the chs¢a, funeral pile, is raised 
and the body being placed on it a panchratans (five metals) of gold 
pearl, copper, silver and coral put in its mouth. In the case of a woman 
this ie done at the house. 

Cremation: The pyre. 


The purest wood for the funeral pyre is sandal wood, which is, how- 
ever, rarely used owing to its cost, pipalt, ddk or jand being used instead, 
but a piece of white sandalwood is if possible: placed on the pyre. 
Sometimes the wood is carried by the mourners themselves. 

A pyre should be so constructed as to lie due north and south, ina 
rectangular pit some 2 feet deep, resembling the veds or pit for the sac- 
rificial fire. 

When the pyre has been completed the fifth and last pind is offered 
and any valuable shawl or other cloth removed from the corpee, and given 
to a sweeper or a Mahé- Brahman. 

The body is then unfastened, the cords which bind it to the bier 
being broken with one hand and one foot, and laid on the pyre. 

The body is laid supine upon the pyre,? its hands being placed 
behind and so underneath it to prevent its being cruel in the future life. 

The shroud is torn near the mouth, and the pansratné inserted in 
it, while chips of sandalwood with some ¢u/sé leaves are placed on the 
deceased’s breast. 

A man then takes the burning grass in his hands and walks once 
right round the pyre, keeping it on his right hand, and then turns back 
until he reaches the feet. Here he halts and throws the burning grass 
on to the pyre. As soon as it is ablaze all present withdraw out of reach 
of the smoke until the body is almost consumed when the chief mour- 
ner draws neat again and pulling a bamboo out of the bier with it 
smashes the deceased’s skull.? ‘he smashing of the skall is said to be 
due to the idea that the life of man is cpnstituted of ten elements, nine 
of which cease their functions at death, while the action of the tenth 
(dhanjiye) continues for three days after death, causing the body to 
swell if it remain unhurt. ‘The seat of this, the tenth, element is in 
the skull, Which is accordingly smashed in order to set i free. Finally 

1In Multén the ghardban is considered essential. Midway to the crematorium, the bier 


is placed un the grouad and the deceased’s eldest son or the one who is to perform the gaits 
arm walks round it thrice and breake a pitcher full of- water, whiob he has brought with 
him from bis house, This is doneso that if the deceased is in a trance he may regain his 
senses on hearing the noise, 

2 So that it may see the sun’ in Multén, 


3 He then throws the stick over the corpse beyond its fest, 
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he pours over the skull a coup of gf, mixed with sandalwood and 
camphor. This rite of smashing the skull is called Aapd? Asrtd or ‘the 
rite of the skull.’ 

Kér dend. 


After this all the members of the funeral party take a piece of fuel 
and cast it on to the pyre ; and as soon as the body has been completely 
consumed one of them takes the bamboo whioh was used to emash the 
skull, and with it draws aline on the ground from the head of the 
corpse to its feet, keeping the pyre on his left in so doing.! 

Mourning. 


After this line bas been drawn all the deceased’s kin stand at his 
feet with clasped hands and the next of kin raises a loud ery of sorrow— 
dah mdrnd, 

Tildnjals. 

After the da all the men go to a river or well, where they bathe, 
and wash all their clothes, save those made of wool. The deceased’s 
kinsmen and others now take a handful of water and facing southwards, 
cast it on the ground, saying his name and got. With this water sesame 
is mixed, whence it is called ¢s/dnjals. Or a little water mixed with 
sesame is distributed in the name of the deceased, 


In former days a stdpd or mourning assembly lasted 10 days, but 
now-a-days it is held only for one day, when the women beat their 
breasts. But on the death of a full-grown man it lasts for several days 
and the wife of a BAdt leads the mourning, and for this she gets a fee 
which may vary from an anna to Re. 1-4-0.1 

In Siélkot cremation is called sanskdra and when the corpse is laid 
on the pyre its face is bared in order that the women of the family may 
have a last look at it. Affer pouring ght and panchratni into the 
mouth the face is covered with the shroud. A piece of wood is then 
thrown over it-from west to east and several logs of wood and splinters 
of sandal wood are placed on it. Before applying fire to the pile, the 
bhungiwala performs a havan under the directions of the achkdruj. Then 
a lighted torch is brought to him, but before he takes it, it is customary 
for him to show his grief by uttering mournful cries, and following 
his example all the near relatives present alco weep. Then taking the 
torch the dhungiwald sets fire to the four corners of the pile and walks 
round it four times throwing pieces of wood into it while the ackéray re- 
cites mantras. His example is followed by near relntives of the deceas- 
ed. ‘The women now leave the scene and colfect on the banks of a river 
or tank to bathe, but the rest of the processsioniats wait until the skull 
cracks. This is called the 4urpdl keryd ceremony. After it they proceed 
to make their ablutions, but only at a few yards from the burning pile 
and they sit down again to perform the straw breaking ceremony. 


In this the ackdraj recites aloud» ~améra ending in the familiar 
words yatra de tatra gachhate ‘ whence he came, thither he goes’ At 
the end of this mantrz every one takes a straw, breaks it in two and 

. A comewhat similar rite is found iu Multén. There ‘they walk round the pyre three 
times and return home. On their way back at about 30 or 40 paces from the orematory 
thoy eit with their backs towards it and each draws acircle before him, Then the ackdraf 
recites some mantras and they break a straw or bid farewell to the deceased for 
aver. 
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throws’ it backwards over his head. Batthe Bkunguodldé throws hi 
straw without breaking it, thus showing that some son nsction na ake 
jists between himself and the deceased. 


After purifying themselves of the pollution of havi i 
corpse they all return to the door of the decéased’s ee 
gel may enter it agit is till defiled. Finally everybody taking 
eave of the relatives of the deceased returns to his own house, where it 


is nenal to: sprinkle water upon the clothes in order to completely purify 
oneself. 


It is not util all these funeral rites and formalities have been 
adcomplished that the people of the honse are allowed to take any food, 
for they have neither eaten nor drunk anything since the moment that 
the deceased expired. All these practices are most rigorously observed. 


After the above ceremonies the deceased’s relatives spread a carpet 
or mat on the ground publicly and sit on it the wholeday. Friends and 
acquaintances of the beréaved family come fram far and near to sit on 
the mat in order to express their grief at the death as well as to condole 
with the relatives. This is called phurf pdnd or carpet spreading. The 
same course is followed by the women of the family, but they spread a 
carpet in their own house and.perform stdpd, in which a hired woman 
of some low caste (stdpd kf udsu}) sings dirges and the women joining 
in the chorus, beat their. thighs, naked” breasts and heads in measured 
time. 


At night several caste-fellows of the deceased sleep on the ground 
in bis house in his honour, Every day for 4 daye early in the morning 
all the males of the family utter loud cries which are followed by the 
weeping of the women. 


If the death takes place late inthe evening or at night then all the 
funeral ceremonies are postponed till the next morning and the corpse is 
kept indoors. Buta stick just. as long as the length of the deceased’s 
body is placed beside the dead, in fear, perhaps that the corpse may not 
get longer. 


On returning from the burning ground in Jind the membere of the 
party bathe at a tank ‘and wash all their cottun clothes to purify them- 
selves, while the Naf gives them fm leaves, which they pat in their 
mouths. On arriving at deceased’s house they sil. in front of if in two 
rows through which the Naf passes pouring out water, which is also 
supposed to effect purification, Then they return to their homes. 


As arule no food is cooked in the deceased’s house on the day of 
death. Those who have married sonsand daughters receive food from 
thcm. But eleewhere, as in Jind, any relative may supply the family with 
food, khiehyt (rice and pulse), flour and gfé in case the deceased was an 
adult and sugar and rice also in case he was anold man. This provision 
is called kapwd battd or ‘ bitter. food ’ and the remains of it are not kept 
but distributed among the poor. In Gurgdon if the deceased was a 
Brahman uncooked kAtchré (a mixture of d/d/ and rice), pulee and flour 
are brought by his jajmdne and if he was a Mahéjan they are purchas- 
ed from the bazar. If the deceased was a man of any other tribe this 
food is sent by some of his relations. When it is cooked a gaugards 

1 Lit., a woman of the Naf or barber caste, 
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(some loaves of bread given to a young cow) is given. After this the 
man who has performed the funeral rites takes his fond and is followed 
by other members of the family. 


The man who has to perform funeral rites cannot wear woolen 
clothes but only a dhoty (waist cloth), nor is he allowed to wear leather 
shoes. He spreads acloth before his houee door and sits there for the 
whole day. Those who come to pay a visit of condolence stay with him 
for a short time and then leave him after expressing sympathy with him 
and the other heirs of the deceased. 


A little before sunset this man goes for ghat bharnd a second 
time. He fillsa pitcher after taking a bath and then returns to his 
house, but it is not necessary that a pamndit should accompany him 
in the evening. In the evening an earthen lamp is lighted on the 
place where the deceased breathed his last. The wickof this lamp is 
made so long that it may be sufficient to last for ten days. 


In Bannn after burying a child or butning a person when the 
people return hume they call a Macbhéni or waterman’s wife to the door 
and give her wheap of corn. This ceremony is called berf bhdrd. By it 
the right of crossing the river in the lower regions is secured to the 
deceased. 

Nim ki patti chabdnd. 


The funeral party now returns to the village, accompanied by the 
Naf who has plucked a branch of a ndm tree. From this every one 
takes a leave before he enters the village, and this he chews, and then 
spits outas a token that all contamination has been removed; or to 
accept another explanation, to invoke a curse on those who wilfully 
failed to attend the funeral, 

The actual funeral ceremonies are closed by a chaudhré or other 
elderty-man saying, after the members of the party have sat for a time 
close to the deceazed’s house, Bhdtyo dhott sukhdo, ‘ Brothers, change 
your clothes.’ 

‘After the men of the house have returned from the funeral, the 
women headed by the deceased’s wife or mother (in the case of a man, or, 
in the case of a woman, by her daughter-in law) or by his nearest female 
relative, go to bathe weeping and singing mournful dirges as they go. 
After bathing they return in moist clothes to the deceased’s house and 
leaving his heir there go to their own homes. There they take a shudh 
ashndn, bath of purification, and then resume their ordinary duties. 


The Naf now obtains from a Kumhar all the articles required for 
the g at, together with those required for burning the lamp at the spot 
where the deceased died. These articles include some dad grass, jeorsdn, 
sesame, milk, Gange~ water, an earthen jar, and ¢u’s¢ leaves. The 
chief mourner accompanied by a N&i takes these to a well by which he 
hangs a jar,® full of milk and sweet water or simply water, in a chht» kd’ 

1 She also takes with ler the grass which was spread under the deceased’s death-bed 
and the earthen vessel used in washing the corpse, and casts these away outaide the 
village. This is called pula uthdnd. 

aA ghard in the case of male, aud a chdffin that of a female: Ambéls. In Kéngis 


this jar ie called choaru and is hung on a stako of paldh wood fixed firmly. inthe ground 
in front of the door, 
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or net of the trunk and two branches of a tree, which the spiri 
supposed to haunt. A small hole is made in the bottom of te pitcher 
and stuffed -vith 7ab grass so that the water may trickle slowly to the 
ground. Hence it is called dhdrrdé (from dhdrastream) in Jind. In 
Gurg4op certain trees are set apart for this rite, which is known ag ghat 
mdrnd and for which certain mantrasare prescribed. _ 


A little before sunset this jar must be refilled, after the chief 
mourner has bathed, but the pandé¢ need uot accompany him. The jar 
has to be filled thus twice daily for 1) days. In the evening too a lamp 
has to be lighted at the place where the breast! of the corpse was or near 
the spot where the death occurred.? This lamp must be furnished with 
wick enough to last 10 diys,? and it must be kept burning day and 
night for that period, to light up the path of the departed spirit through 
Yéma-Loka, A small fire must also be kept burning there. 


At the same time a lamp is lighted and placed on the ground out- 
side the dead man’s house. Close to it but- on the public road must 
also be placed a ¢¢kont or tripod of reeds, tied together in the middle, on 
top of which is placed a cup full of water and milk but with a hole in it. 
All this is done while a pundit recites mantras. This isrepeated on the 
two following days, anew lamp and ¢zkon? being required each day. 
In Ambéla this hcorsunee is repeated daily for 10 days. 


Next day the Aaram-kartd (one who gives the pinds), after bathing, 
cooks some rice to make three yszds on which pieces of betel nut and 
black wool are placed. A jar containing waiter, milk and g/d is placed 
on some sand in the compound ona teapoy; and a very minute hole 
made in the bottom of the jar to let the water out slowly, and suska 
(sacred grass) is put in the jar. Qn each of the nine subsequent 
days only one pind is given and more water is poured in the jar 
to keep it full. A lamp is kept burning for nine days and the 
Garur purdn is read by the priest tothe audience, who offer money 
to the lamp, which goes to the priest. On the tenth day the lamp 
is taken away by a Nath who gets As. 4, and the other things 
are thrown into a river or stream, everybody has his head shaved and 
washes his clothes; on the lith day the spsndt karm is performed: a 
bed, umbrella, shoes, a cow, cooking utensils, a suit of clothes and 
jewelry being given to the achdra7. 


In Multén on the day after the kira some more wood is thrown 
on the pyre so that any part of the body unburnt may be completely 
cremated. 


Soharne. 


Kanets and other low castes give one ping every third day, putting 
the pind in a hollow piece of wood and taking it to the river, where the 
harm-karté holds it by one end and a carpenter by the other, the latter 


1 Whence it is called ohhatt did or ‘breast lamp’: Jind. besa Nae 
: i ‘wa dheriara, is paid to be placed by the of. 
corpse : i eielia aareir Lore ears it is inauspicioas if it fail to last the 10 days, 
Both this lamp and the choaru are taken. at the expiration of the 10 days to the river 
side, or to a spring, or placed under a dar or pfpab tree. 
8 Called the daedé4s in Jind. 
FFFFF 
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cutting the wood at the middle and thus the pind is dropped into the 
water. Water is brought-from the river in a pot, with which to knead 
some flour which is given to cows. Thena goat is killed and relatives 
and neighbours are fed. ‘This is called sardhd. 


After the funeral a pandié is sent for in Gurgéon to ascertain the 
soharnt and teramt days. 


The soharnz, also oalled astat sanchs! (orin ordinary speech phsil 
chugnd) is perform2d on the third day after the death, provided it does 
not fall on a Bhadra, panckak, a Saturday or a Taesday, in which case 
it is observed on an appropriate day 


The deceased’s kinsmen go ina body tothe pyre and there cook 
rice and pulse, each in separate vessels. A pind is thon placed. by the 
deceased’s skull, and eight éalss* set round it in as many different, 
directions. 


The bones of the deceased, which are universally called pAzZ,® are now 
picked up with an elaborate ceremonial. First of all the chief mourner 
icks up three, using only his thamb and little fingar. These he placas 
in a platter of leaves and then all those present collect the remaining 
bones. Secondly, the ashes are collected with a wooden hoe. Tien the 
bones are washed in a dareé (tho lower half of a pitcher) with milk and 


Ganges water. Lastly eight stakes aro driven into the ground on 
either side of the pyre. 


The bag in which the remaine are placed should be of red cloth 
for a woman and of white fora man. Butin Jind only the bones of 
the hands, tves and the teeth are gathered into a ¢he’t, a purse of silk 
or of dear-skin, and then taken to the Gangas or Pihewa ¢irath. In the 
Kurukshetra and Devadharti on the’ Jumna this rite is not observed. 


The rest of the ashes are collected into a heap, about which 4 pegs 
are driven into the ground, and round these cotton thread is tied. 


The bones are carried by a kinsman, a Brahman or a Kahér. 


Bat in Montgomery the bones are not picked up until the 4th day 
ana they are then sent to the Ganges, while the ashes are cast into any 
manne water. Onthe other handin Rohtak the Jats if well-to-do 
are said to despatch both bones and ashes to the Ganges while those of 
people dying of leprosy are cast into the Janna,* while round Tohéna 
in Hiesir the ashes are merely piled up in the crematorium. 


Hindus dwelling in the Kurukshetar do not send the bones to tne 
Ganges but bury them in an earthen vessel after they have been washed 
with milk and Ganges water. Thia is a purely local custom. 


1 Asthi sanohaya io some parts, 
* The bals consicts of a little rice aud pulse put in a gona or platter of leaves, 


' The only exception is ia Maltaén whore the bonas are called gols, To * pic 
bones is chagna in Panjabi. as ee 


4 Distance is not a factor in the matter since in Bhakkar all Hindas send. the bones to 
the Ganges, 
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In Kulu among the higher classes the asth{ (bon 

to the Ganges weithia year of the death, hee aula ee 
eats only once a day, because the pdtak is considered to have been 
renewed at thie time. These bones are taken from the place of crema- 
tion and in an earthen pot putin a hollow ofa tree or wall. When 
despatched they are wrapped up in silk cloth and hung round the 
bearer’s neck. If he is not one of the family, he is paid about Re, 5 
as remuneration in addition to the fee for the ddn-pun at Hardwér and 
his expenses on the journey. On reaching Hardw&r the bones are cast 
into the river and alms are given. Some water is taken home, where 
it is called Gangajal and worshipped. Brahmans are fed on his return 
and some cloth, cash and grain are given to the parohst. 


The pinds. 


In addition to the 5 pinde ottered during the actual funeral, other 
pinds, which are believed to constitute the body of the dead man, are 
subsequently offered. 


After the bones have been sent to the Ganges all the kinsmen 
return to the spot where the ghat is hanging. Then a patch of ground 
is plastered over and as many pinds offered as days have elapsed since 
the death. And from this day onwards a Brahman is fed at thie same 
spot, or given 10 days’ supply of uncooked food. 


After the phil chugnd is over in Jind, the eldest son or he who 
performs the Arid harm has a kathd (reading) of the Garr Purdna 
recited by a Brahman at the deceased’s house for 10 days among 
Vaisyas and for 18 among Brahmans, Kéyasthe and Jéts; and some 
money is spent on this tathé by the members of the family and 
kin. 


Of pdtak or tmpursty. 


Corresponding to the s%fa# or ceremonial impurity which ensues on 
birth is the pdtak or bhét, sometimes erroneously called sétak which 
ensues on a death. In theory the period of this impurity is 10 days 
among Brahmans, 12 among Khatris, 15 among Vaisyas and a month 
for Sudras, but it is now in practice 1 days among all classes, or less 
according to the degree of relationship: eg. the death of a kinsman in 
the 4th degree involves pdtak for 10 days, and that of one in the 10th 
degree for 1 day only. 


Pétak extenils in theory always to kinsmen of the 7th degree. 


These rules are, however, subject to many variations. For instance 
in Siélkot the 5/sf lasts only from the day of death to the 11th day 
and no outsider ventures fo eat or drink in the. deceased’s house during 
this period. 

But in Bahéwalpur the family in which a death has taken place is 
held to be impure for 18 days, and other Hindus do not eat or drink 
with any of its members. The impurity extends to all the descendants 
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of the common ancestor for five generations: thus if F dics all the des- 
cendants of — 


‘e— O— O— 


are ceremonially impure. After the 13 days the members of the family 
remove this impurity by bathing, washing their clothes or putting on 
new ones, and by re-plastering their houses. A person affected by 
the bist or impurity is called dztttal. 

In Bbakkar tahsfl the rules are the same, but the period is only one 
day on the death of a child-of 6 months, 3 days on that of one of 5 years, 
6 days if he was 10 years old and 13 days in the case of all persons 
whose age exceeded 10 years.! It is removed by breaking old earthenware, 
as well as by washing clothes &c. On the last day an achdraj is fed 
and after taking his meal he recites mantras whereby the house is 
purified. But in other parts of Midnw4li a family in which a child 
dies is impure for 3 days ; and in all other cases for 1] days among 
Brahmans, 12 among Khatris and 13 days among other Hindus. 


In Bananu the rule-is that the pollution lasts for as many days as 
there were years in the dead child’s age. If one more than seven years 
dies the pollution lasts for 13 days, and affects the descendants of the 
font higher generations. 

The Arid karm is performed, at least in theory, on the close of the 
period of pollution. Thus in Gujrénwéla it is performed by the eldest 
or youngest son on the 13th day, as the family is deemed to he in sdétuk 
(state of impurity) for 13 days. This impurity affects the kin to the 3rd 
or 4th generation. So too in Kapurthala the kiridé harm is performed 
among Brahmans on the | 1th day after death, among Khatris on the 
18th, while Vaish observe it on the 17th and Sudras on the 3lst day 
after death. 

In Shéhpur, however, the family is considered impure for only 12 
days. This impurity affects all relations up to the 7th degree. On the 
18th day it is removed by donning new clothes and plastering the house. 
A person affected with impurity is called marutak. _ 


In Rohtak the sect of the Sat-N&mi sddhiis does not mourn or per- 
form any ktrié karm after death. 


1 But the period of bhéf is aleo said to be as follows ;-~ 


Age of deceased, Duration of bhit. 

Siz months. Immediately after burial or 
throwing into water. 

Over 8 months, upto 8 yearn... Tt 1 day. 

Over 8 years, up to 6 years ats oes 8 daya. 

Over 5 years, up to 10 years ate ee 6 days, 


Over 10 years - ve 11, 12, 18 days according to 
the caste, 
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There is in some parts a tendency to simplify the full ri 

in Kohét after the body hae been washed and five mlaaelg in ite 
mouth it is carried on a bier by 4 men who are relieved from time to 
time on the way. There appears to be no adhmarg and the pind kardnd 
{as it is termed) is only performed thrice, once at the place of death 
once at the outer door of the house and lastly at the burning ground, 
After this the man who has offered the pends carries a pitcher full of 
water round the body, breaks it and spills the water, '{he body is 
carried out with its feet towards the burning ground, but on each ae it 
is turned round so that its-feet are towards its house, On the wa | 
raisins; dates and pice are thrown over the coffin, and if the diccased 
was a very old man flowers too are cast. upon it 


At the burning ground the body is washed a second ti , 
is put in its mouth. After the banal kirté the man who is to ee 
the hired harm civeumambulates che fire 6 times, being joined by all the 
other members of the deceased’s clan in the 7th round, Then all those 
attending the funeral withdraw. A short distance from the pyre on 
their way back all collect and each picks a few blades of grass while the 
achdvay pandtt (stc) recites some mantras, and on their completion all 
men except the one who is todo the herd karm cut the blades into 
pieces and when they come to some water bathe and wash their clothes. 
Then all the clansmen take water in their hands and putting sesame in 
» while the achdr7 recites mantras, throw it on the ground. The deceas- 
ed’s family then gives the achdra7 sweetmeats and 1} yards of cloth are 
given to the man who isto perform the firid harm for his turban or 
bhungt. After prayers all may now depart or accompany the deceased’s 
family to their house which the ktrtd arm man enters, but he or some 
other relation presently comes out and bids them adieu. When they 
reach their own houses they stand at the door while some one from 
inside sprinkles water over them before they enter. 


A lamp placed in a small pi dug at the place of the death is kept 
burning for 1U days during which the pandt¢ recites the Gardr Purdn 
by a orday Inthe morning a pend and in the evening tarhashta 
is offered during these 10 days outside the door of the house. The 
kirtd man bathes twice daily, but eats only once, though he is given 
good food. Very early on the morning of the llth day the lamp is 
taken to a spring or river where the pend darm (ste) was done on the 
first day and put into the water with its face to the south. While so 
doing a naked weapon is placed on the si7/é man’s head and the same 
day all the deceased’s clansmen hathe and the boys get shaved. The 
kathdé ov reading ends on this day and the pandet is given some cloth 
and cash. The. relations give turbans to the sired man, who is thus 
recognised as the deceased’s representative Some cash is also given 
him and his kinsmen console and encourage him to do his work. 
Brahmans perform the éfr/d on the 11th day, K.hatris on the 13th and 
Aroras on the 15th. At this rite the achdraj makes figures of the deotds 
(gods) on the ground with dry flour and then reads mantras. After he 
has finished a bed with bedding, ornaments, grain, a cow, some cash &o. 
are given away in charity in the deceased’s name. Another rite called 
khoreha very like the Aérid is held on the 16th day when Brahmans are 
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fed. Until the #/orska is done, the deceased’s clansmen are considered 
impure (suékz) and other people will not eat or drink from their hands. 


On the 4th day after death the bones are picked up to be thrown 
into the Ganges, but the ashes are collected and cast into the nearest 
river. On the 10th day AAtchré (rice mixed with pulse) is cooked by a 
man not belonging to the family and distributed among the kinsfolk. 


For 10 days the females assemble together and mourn. 


Children dying under 5 are said to be affected by atkrdéh, a kind of 
disease. 


In Gurgéon from the time the bier is taken up until it reaches the 
burning ground all the mourners keep saying ina loud voice Rém ndm 
sat has—sat bole gat hat ‘The name of Adm (God) is true and will last 
till eternity. He who meditates on His name, will get salvation.’ 

Kédraj or Kay. 

The jd4j or dtm ceremony is not performed on any particular 
day in Gurgéon but care is taken to perform it’as socn as possible. 
In villages the people cook rice with gif and sugar, while Banids 
and Brahmans in the town fry Jaddus and kackaurfs. All kins- 
folk whether living near or at a distance are invited and tle.people of the 
village, as well as Brahmans, Jog{s and beggars are fed with sweetmeats, 
Some only entertain people of 36 castes on this occasion, while others 
invite men of every caste. The relations who are precluded by kin- 
ship fram eating from the bereaved house are given paftal or a separate 
share, afd travellers visiting the village are treated in the same way.., 
Others in addition to inviting kinsfolk in this way give Re. 1 anda 
laddu weighing a sey to each man of the tribe which does not disdain to 
receive alme. Some people have been known to spend about a /dkh of 
rupees on an ancestor's kdj. Relations invited on the occasion are on 
their departure given cash as well as sweetmeats. Those who are bound 
by relationship to pay something give money when the deceased’s heir 
binds his tarban. 


Among the Bishnois the dead are buried ata place called ogdrd 
where cattle are tethered. It is believed that the deceased will not 
turn into an evil spirit by reason of cows’ urine always falling on it. 
In the absence of such a place they bury the dead in a burial-ground or 
crematory. No ceremony is performed in the case of a child. Bunt in 
that of a young or old person they perform the ¢iju or £d7 ceremony on 
the 3rd day after death. The ceremonies connected with the 18th and 
17th day are not performed. The kdj of a youthful person is on an 
ordinary scale, ¢. ¢. only 20 or 22 kinsmen and 5 or 6 Brahmang are 
served with food. Recitations from the sacred books are continued for 
three days. The #dj of an old person is celebrated with great éclat, 
large sums of money being spent on it. An ordinary Bishnoi only 
feaste all bis villagers but rich folk spend thousands of rupees, A cow 
and the clothes of the deceased are given to a Brahman in charity, 


Purtdin bharnd. 


The food prepared on the kdj day is at first placed on the 
deceaaed’s tomb in the leaf of an ak plant together with a cup of 
water. it is believed that it is more auspicious if this food is eaten by 
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crows than.by any other bird. The period of impurit i 

limited to three days. The actual members of the fanily. As fete 

sidered to ae ee An observance peculiar to this sect'is that the 

marriage of a daughter or granddaurhter o t- 

the deceased is celebrated on the Gj day, oat eraser ae 
Barni bathdnd in Gurgdon. 


This observance depends on the pecuniary mean , 
heir. On the sozarnt pandtts are sent for and ads 7 eae 
Gadyatr: mantra. about 125,010 times for the deceased’s benefit at 
a place fixed by the owner of the house. All the pandsée rise earl 
and after bathing recite the mantra till 2 e.m. when they take food, 
If one of them has to make water while reciting the sacred verse, he 
may do so but cannot resume his place without washing. Sinak ae 
is also forbidden during this time. On the 11th day all the pandéés 
assemble at the ghdt to performa havan. After this they are dismissed 
with some dakhshnd or remuneration. 


Banjir chhorna. 


This rite is performed on the ekddshi or \ith day atti 
if the heirs are men of wealth and position. It aes pats 
rying a cow with a ball. The dues on this wedding are as usual 
given to the menials concerned, and after it the cow and bull are spot- 
ted with mehndi and let loose, to run wild, but the cow is geuerally 
given to a Mahd-Brahman, while the bull is branded so that it may not 
be put to work. Agriculturists will not harass a bull so branded. It 
is fed by the deceased’s heir until full grown. Further it is never 
tethered with a rope or confined in any house. This rite is also called 
barkhotsar chhornd or aka! chhond. It is not necessary that it should 
be performed on the death of an old man, but it may be performed on 
the death of a young one, and generally speaking it is dono in the for- 
mer case alan. 
Gaukhas jarnd, 


This is only performed when the danjir ckhornd has been duly ob- 
served. It consists in planting a long bamboo (about the height of a 
man) in the ground outside the village with « human head dyed red 
on its top. 

The erection of chhatris. 


Rich men and those of good position often raise a fine building 
to the memory of a deceased ancestor at the place where his body 
was burnt. In the middle of it they erect a structure of the shape 
of an umbrella. Beneath this in the second ey they have the 
deceased’s foot-print carved. These are al ways marked gn hard ground 
whatever be the height of the building. Some chhatris in Gurgéon 
have cost Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 12,000 each. They are handsome buildings 
containing decorated staircases &. They serve as shelters for travel- 
lers. Some people raise these céhatris to a considerable height so 
that they may b2 seen from the roofs of their houses. 


The following superstitions are current in Gurgaon :— 
(1) One who joins in funeral procession to the burial or burning 
ground abstains from eating sweetmeate or drinking milk for that day. 
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(2) Those who raise a funeral pyre for the firat time do not drink 
milk or eat sweetmeats for three days.. 


(3) If any one dies in the panckak, his death will be followed by 
another and so a panchat shanti ia performed. 


(4) The man who takes the remains of a deceased to the Ganges 
does not re-enter his house without going to the deceased’s burning 
place and sprinkling Ganges water on it. 


(5) I€ the death of a young person ocours-on some festival it is 
never celebrated until a male child has been born in the family on the 
same festival. 


(6) .A man is considered to be very lucky if he has a great-grand- 
son at his death, and it is believed that he will go straight to the Para- 
dise. Bat it is considered uafortunate if he leaves a great-great-grand- 
son at his death as he will then go to hell. A body is watched till the 
soharnt so that no one may take wood or coal from its pyre as it is 
believed that if this be done the spirit will fall under the control of 
sume evil person. 


Fruit of some kind is given to a husband and wife in halves on the 
death of a child so that they may soon be bless2d with an another one. 


The shroud of a child dying of mdsan (a wasting disease) ie brought 
back to the house and carefully kept after being washed. On the birth 
of a second child it is laid on that shroud, the main object’ being that 
it may not die of that disorder. 


A death is considered auspicious if it occuts during the amdwas and 
kanagat days, and it is believed that aman dying during those days 
will get an exalted place in Heaven. 


If a man dies at a place of pilgrimage or while on his way to it 
invending to pass the rest of his life in meditation he is believed to 
have secured a place in Heaven. 


In theory Hindu mourning lasts a year, during which period 
inany rites have to be observed. The principal ones in Siélkot are ; 
(s) the pinda offering :—On the day after the funeral, the dhunglwald 
rises early and bathes, puts on a pavitfam (a straw ring), performs a 
havan, offers one ptinda (a ball of boiled rice) and goes out to water a 
sacred ptpal. All these practices are repeated every morning and 
evening up to the 10th day under the directions of the aehdraj. ‘The 
number of pindas, which are regularly placed side by side in water at a 
fixed locality, is increased until it reaches 10 on the 10th day. (s¢) The 
chautha:—On the 4th day, after performing there rites in the morning, 
as usual, the bhunglwdid with his friends and relatives goes to the 
cremation ground for the bone gathering (phtl chunnd}, The bones are 
generally picked up on the 4th day, but if it falls on an ill-omened day 
the rite is performed on the 8rd. Provided with panch saviya and other 
viands, he performs a 4avan there, and taking an earthen pot full of 
water and milk, sprinkles it over the ashes, He sits on his heels with 
his face to the east, performs the sankalp once more, stirs the ashes with 
a small wooden spade, looking for any bones that may have escaped the 
flames, and puts them into an earthern pot reciting a manéra meanwhile, 
Taking up a portion of the ashes he throws them into any river near by. 
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The remainder he collects into a heap covering it with a piece 
supported on 4 sticks, like a canopy. Then ie offers cele ‘ot 
These mementoes of the deceased: he brings home and they are buried 
in a corner of the house to be thrown one.day into the sacred waters of 
the Ganges. 

In Shéhpur on the 4th day atter the death al? the bones and ashes 
of the deceased are thrown into the Ganges in the case of a rich person. 
Kut in that of a poor one only one bone from each limb is thrown into 
that river. The ashes however are always thrown in a stream.! 

In Miénwéli the remains are also collected on the 4th day. The 
bones washed with milk and Ganges water are put in a bag made of 
deer skin and thrown into the Ganges with some gold-or silver while 
the ashes are thrown into any running channel. 

In Iss Khel some kinsmen accompanied by au achdraj visit the 
orematury on this day to pick up bones which are patinto a new earthen 
vessel while the ashes are thrown into a stream. ‘The vessel is sent to 
the river Ganges. But if a stranger die on a journey both ashes and 
bones are thrown into the river. In this tahsil Gardr Purdn is also 
recited on the 4th day. 


The tenth day after death, 


This day is known by various names, In the eastern districts 
it is called the dasdk¢ and in Jind two rites are. observed on it: (1) all 
the kinsfolk (both men and women) of the deceased go to a tank and 
bathe there, but only the members of his family have their heads shaved 
as well; (2) his eldest son distributes 10 chkhaknds (pieces of cloth) 
with 10 pice and 10 /addis of rice, each wrapped.in a chhahnd, and 
cooked gram among the N4i, Jhiwar, Brahman and relatives of: his 
family. This observance is called dasdht ke ladddé bdntnd. The kins- 
folk do‘ not take these things home, but give them to the poor, merely 
tasting the gram and throwing the rest away. This 1s said pdtak 
nskdina, ‘to avert the impurity,’ or evil influences of the death. 


The dasgatar. 


The 10th day after death is theoretically one of ceremonial import 
ance. In Gurgaon it is known as the dasgdéar, and upon it the first 
seja is offered. During the® preceding days the ghat has been kept 
filled and a single pend offered daily, but on the 10th day all the 
deceased’s kinsmen go to the place where the jar hangs and there 
the next: of kin, with some other (near) relatives, is shavéd ; and after 
bathing they give to a Mahé-Brahman all the necessaries of life. 


This ceremony takes fully six hours, and is concluded by giving 
away 36) pinds, and lighting 360 lamps. In addition 16 special or 
khorst pinds are given and ésldnjals is also distributed 360 times. 
After this the ghaf ie untied; and. the spot where the deceased died 
is plastered with cow-dung, mixed with cow’s urine and Ganges water, 
and is thus purified. 

‘In Shéhpur on the 4th day an effigy of the deceased is made aud sweetmeats and 


copper coins distributed 
GéaGeéG 


Karnal. 
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In Kulu on the 10th day after death a goat is killed and relations 
feasted. This is called sondta. The ceremonies of jowdsha etc. are 
not observed. The higher classes perform the shudhsé or purificatory 
rites on some auspicious day, and the lower on the 3rd, 5th or 7th day 
after the death. In this rite Brahmans, neighbours and relatives are 
feasted and sometimes a sheep is killed. The Kanets of Lag drink 
bugrs or sur (hill beers) on this occasion, while the Dégis kill a sheep 
or goat on the 8rd day. The following table shows after how many 
days the various tribes are considered to become purified after a death 
in the family :— 


Lower castes, D&gis, etc., 3 days. 

Kanets, 3, 5, 7, 11, or 18 days. 

Brahmans, 11 days. 

R&jpats, 18 days. 

Khatris, 15 days. 

Mahfjans, Bohris, Sids and goldsmiths, 16 days. 


In Sialkot the 10th day or its ceremonial is called the dasahra. 
And after the ceremonies usual on it, the friends and caste-fellows of 
the chief mourner meet on the banks of a tank or river for the final 
ablutions, He and his near relatives are shaved on this day, shaving 
not having been allowed during the preceding 10 days. Having finally 
purified themselves the deceased’s relatives hold a funeral feast to 
which all kinsfolk from far and near are invited. They stay two days 
in his house and then the women wash their clothes and hair with 
curds and soap. The earthen pot of water and the lamp which was 
kept burning day and night are also cast into water. But according 
to another account the purification is not attained or complete until 
the day of the Aurié karm, the date of which varies. 


The rites in Isa Khel are much the same, but in addition a few 
members of the community put a burning lamp before sunrise on a 
bundle of 4Aas or 4hdshak and set it afloat on a river or pond. all 
the members of the family shave the head, moustaches and beard, and 
bathe after their return home. They also pour 360 pitchers of water 
at the root of a prpal tree with the aid of the achéray who recites 
mantras all the time. The women also*wash their heads and all 
the clothes worn in performing the above ceremonies, In the afternoon 
all the members of the community gather together, and the Brahman 
finishes reading the Gardr-Purdn the same day, receiving some cloth 
and a little money as his fee. But of late in the towns the Brahmans 
have not completed the Garr Purdn till the 14th day instead of the 
10th, because the pollution is absolutely removed on the 14th and also 
because almsgiving to Brahmans is most proper when no impurity 
remains. On the day when the Arya ceremony is finished, the achdra/ 
is offered a bedstead, a quilt, a coverlet, a few ornaments and asum of 
money and is then dismissed. 


After-death ceramontes. 


On the third day some of the relations of the deceased go to 
the crematory for the purpose of what is known as phil chugnd 
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(collection of fragments of bones of the d i : 

out being brought over to the town are despatalad oY ag ee 
into the Ganges through a relation, a Brahman ora Kahdr. The henge 
is impure ( padtak) for 13 days. On the J0th day tl.e household afore: 
dasahi, t.e. they go to the tank, wash their clothes, shave and offer nds. 
On the 13th day a num ber of Brahmans are fed ; the walls and the A oe 
are besmeared with cow-dung; the earthen vessels are changed - the 
clothes are washed and thus the house ig purified. ebuet 


If the deceased left sons the eldest verforms the £1; is 9 
ceremony is performed on the 11th day among ee nen 
13th among Khatris, and among Vaishas on the 16th. Among Brahmana 

the ceremony is observed by the eldest son, among Khatris by the 
eldest or youngest son and among Vaishyas by the agent of the deceased 

A family in which a death occurs is considered to be impure until the 
kirya karm has been performed. 


The bhungtwdld rises early to make his ablutions. The achdray 
draws a chauk (square) showing therein the symbols of various gods and 
goddesses on the ground and constructs a panddi over it in his court. 
yard. Rice is boiled and several kinds of flowers, vegetables and scents 
provided. Indeed many other things are prepared which are indispens- 
able for the sacrifices and offerings which he is to make. The kirya 
kare: lasts for several hours and the ceremonies connected with it are 
too complicated and numerous to be detailed here. Jt is supposed that 
from this moment the departed is divested of his hideous form and 
assumes that of his forefathers to live among them in the abodes of 
bliss. This ceremony is observed by Khshatrifs and other castes 
excepting Brahmans on the l3thday. On this day, too, many 
Brahmans are summoned toa feast to be eaten by proxy for the 
deceased. Popularly the day is called Burd din or the evil day and on 
it a widow’s parents send her clothes, ornaments and cash according to 
their means in order that she may pass her widowhood in comfort. 


Randepa or widowhood.—The same afternoon at the conclusion of 
the kirya karm, the rangepa ceremony is observed. The deceased’s widow, 
after performing ablutions, decorates her body, puts on ‘he? richest gar- 
ments and bedecks herself with all her jewels. Married women surround 
her, clasp her in their arms, and weep with her beating their heads and 
breasts in measured times crying and sobbing as loud as a can. Now 
too it is customary for the deceased's relatives to give his widow valuable 
clothes and ornaments in token of their sympathy with her. But she 
then divests herself of all her jewels and rich garments which are 
never to be donned again in her afterlife, thas showing her fidelity and 
devotion to her departed husband. 

On this day at the death of an elder splendid feasts are given to 
his daughters and grand-daughters’ husbands and their relatives. Ghe 
and turmeric, the use of which is strictly prohibited during the preceding 
10 days of mourning, are now used in the preparation of diverse dainties 
for the entertainment of the guests. The dhungiwdld puts on new 
clothes and turban bestowed on him, if married, by his father-in-law. 


The eleventh day after death. 
The rites on this day appear to be either the ksrya harm or 
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survivals of the full Aérya rite, Thusin Jind onthe 11th day after death 
a Brahman performs the ptnd-dén. The ptnds consist of rice, flour, 
ghi and sugar, and mantras are read by the Brahman. A _ bedstead, 
clothes, utensils and grain arc given in the deceased’s name according 
to his means in alms to an achdraj, who is supposed to satisfy the 
desires of the bdzita or ghost-body by means of his mantras &c. This 
observance is called the Arya of tydrah or ceremony of 1]th day. The 
eldest son who has performed the dirya karm now changes his clothes 
and puts on a coloured turban. 


In Bhiw4ni the gyérwin is solemnised on the tith or 12th night 
after death. Sweet-scented things are burnt in fire to the recitation of 
verses {rom the Vedas, and all tribes except the Saraogis give the 
achdraj clothes, cash and utensils on this day. 


The twelfth day after death. 


PBdérakh.—_In Ambéla and Karn4l the 12th day after death is ob- 
served as follows :—Twelve ghards (or chdtis in the case of a female) are 
filled with water, covered with a small] piece of cloth, and with a mathu 
(a large cake of wheat: flour fried in gh) or a gandora (a large cake of 
sugar) and some pice, given to Brahmans. 


Dwa:sha.—Four ptnds, one for the deceased, and one each for his 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather are prepared on the 12th day 
at the place where the death occurred. The deceased’s own pind? is cut 
into 8 parts, with a piece of silver or a blade of dab grass, and each part 
kneaded to one of the other three pinds, to typify the dead man’s re-union 
with his forefathers. At this ritea Gujrati Brahman is feasted and fed. 
A gift of at least two utensils, a cup and a jar (¢¢/#a) is also made to him. 

In Jind this rite is called the spendi harm. It is observed on the 


12th day by a Brabman, and four pends, money and food are given to 
a Bids Brahman. 


Hawan.—In Gurgfon a hawan is peformed at the spot where tho 
death occurred, and at night a fire of didek wood is lighted and on it is 
thrown a mixture of giz, barley, sesame, dried fruit and sugar, by means 
of a stick. The deceased’s house is now deemed purified. 


The therteenth day after death. 


Brakmabhojz. Brahmans and Khatris celebrate the Brahmabhoja 
on the 18th day, other castes on the 17th. Food, with a fee of at least 
2 pice, is given to 18 or 17 Brahmans, 


Terawtn.— On the 13th day at least 13 Brahmans (one cf whom 
must be a female, if the deceased was a female) are fed. The second 
seja ddn, which is precisely like the first, is also offered'on this day, Lut 
it 18 the perquieite of the pa/ohit, the other 12 Brahmans each receiving 
a vessel of water covered with a bit of cloth, a cup full of sweetmeat 
a nut, kanwal gatia, and a pice. 


This ceremony is sometimes held on the 12th day or, in Delhi, 
postponed to the 17th day after the death. 


But in Bhiw4ni on the 13thday only one Brahman is fed, the 
1 Hence this rite is known as the pind chhedan karam, In Karnd4l it is taid to be cb- 


served on the 11th day and asa rule only to be observed if the deceased left malo issue, 
@ condition not always adhered to. 
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house plastered and cow’s urine and Ganges wate ‘ oe 
then considered purified. ges water spriakled in it. It te 


Dastér Bands.—Tho ceremony of installing the heir, of which the 
dastdr bands or tying on of the pagri is emblematical,! is held in the 
afternoon of the 13th day after death. In Montgomery if the deceased 
had a shop his heir is made to open it. 


The 13th is in & sense an auspicious day, auspicious that is for the 
performance of rites designed tosecnre future happiness. Thus in Gujrdt 
a widow is made to don fine clothes and ornaments on the 13th or Atryu 
day after her husband’s death and clothes and money are given her for her 
support in the hope that she will pass the rest of her life in resignation 
Nevertheless the donors weep over her on this date. In order too to 
seoure future fertility to the bereaved family some vegetablesand water 
in a new pot are brought into the honse on this date. 


In Jind on the 13th or 17th day after death, the whole house is 
plastered and a hawan performed, so that the house is purified. In the 
case of a wealthy man 12 bronze gapwas (small pots) with covers filled 
with the water are upset and in the case of a poor one as many earthen 
ones are filled and upset. 13 or 17 Brahmans are feasted and the parohst 
given a bed, utensils, clothes and money according to the donor’s means. 
In the case of.an old man, the family if wealthy of the deceased perform u 
jag, called the bara karna or ‘making known’ rite. A man of average 
wealth gives food to all the Brahmans of his town, and a rupee to each 
with a feast to his brotherhood.? A very wealthy person gives a jag to 
20 or 30 villages in the neighbourhood, This custom, still prevalent in 
the villages of Jind tahsfl, is also called Adj karna or hangama karna. 
The Neota ceremony is also practised at this time. 


After this some wealthy men feast a Brahman daily in the deceased’s 
name, while others give him two loaves and an earthen pot filled with 
water every month. 


Satérin —On the 17th day some food, elothes and utensils are often 
given to a Brahman, as in Montgomery. 


The s tdrwén or 17th day in Siélkot is the occasion for just as 
many elaborate ceremonies as are performed in the #irya karm, but the 
gifts offered now go to the family parohét. In this district it is also 
called satdrhwin and on it the period of impurity ends although the 
kérya karm is performed some days earlier according to the deceased’s caste- 


On or after the seventeenth day the ceremony of dhdrm shdxta it 
observed in Isa Khel and the Brahman is again offered clothes and 
little money. The family also invites not less than 17 Brahman guests 
and offers them food of all kinds but especially AAfr and /halwa or 
sweetmeat. 


Some ceremonies are ulso observed on the 28th day or masak but it 
is needless to detail them here. (Sialkot.) 


1Cf, the exchange of pagrfe or pagraf. 
2 The number of villages varies from 1 to 101. 
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Monthly commemoration. 


The dead are commemorated by Hindus every month during the 
first year and thereafter annually. This monthly commemoration consists 
in feeding a Brahman (or a Brahmani if the deceased was a female) on 
the day ‘t#ks in each ‘lunar month corresponding to the date of the death. 
In KAngra this is called mdsak, and consists in. giving some flour and 
ddl to a Gujréti Brahman, hence called M&éhku or ‘ he who receives the 
monthly offerings.’ Elsewhere the monthly gift consists of a pitcher of 
water and some food, or of necessaries of all kinds. The subsequent 
commemorations are really a continuation of the observances on the lunar 
date of the death. 


Thus in Kulu the death of a man is commemorated by performing the 
yearly sharddhe during the kantagats. In these sharddhs priests and 
Brahmans are fed according to the position ofthe performer. Some 
also observe the sambatsari shrddhs, which are not confined to the 
kaniagats, but on the contrary are performed on the lunar date of 
the death. 


Annual commemorations. 


The annual commemorations are the darsodhi or bars: or first anni- 
versary, the kAsads or recurring anniversary, and the chautarsi or fourth 
anniversry of thedeath. The Sarat and chaubardi' consist in the offering 
of a sefaddn, and in feeding Brahmans and the poor. After the chau- 
baret the annual commemoration may be said to be merged in the gen- 
eral commemoration of the dead ensured by the observance of the 
ganaga’, but the khiabi is said to be observed every year until the heir 
goes to Gyx and celebrates the rite there. The Asati, as the term 
implies, merely consists in feeding a Brahman or his wife. 


Generally speaking all the ceremonies hitherto described are modifi- 
ed or liable to modification to meet various contingencies. For instance 
in the event of a death occurring just before the dates fixed for a wed- 
ding all the funeral and other rites which are usually spread over 15 days 
can be completed in 3 days or even 3 pakrs of 3 hours each. 


But still more important are the modifications due to the age of the 
deceased, the circumstances under which death occurred, such as its cause 
or the time at which if happened. 


The death-rttes of chéldren. 


Very common are the customs in vogue in Bah4walpur in which 
State if a child of less than six months dies it+is buried under a tree, 
and a cup of water is put beside the grave at its head. But in Shah- 
pur if a child of six months dies the body is thrown into a river or 
tinning channel and in some cases it, is buried, but no cup of water is 
placed near the grave. A child over six months but under five years of 
age is buried or thrown intoariver But these rules are subject to 
endless variations. Thus in the towns of Jind children dying when 
under 27 months of age are merely taken down on to the ground and 
then buried. There is no manzil rasdnt. Childrenin villages dying 
under the age of 6 years are similarly treated. 


1In Kéngre the offerings at the barkhi still goto the achdraj: thoseof the chau- 
barkhito the parokit of the family. 
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As a general rule children are buried and not burnt, if they die 
betore attaining a certain age, which is very variously stated as being 
6 months or a year in Gujr&nwéla ; 24 years or even 8 years in Hissér'; 
before the lst tonsure at 22 months in K&ngra; 2 years generally in 
Sidlkot,? Gujranwala,®? Montgomery ; 3 in Gujrat and in the Zafarwal 
tahsil of Sidlkot ; 5 years among Hindu RAjpits, Jate and Mahéjans in 
Robtak ; 2} years in towns among the higher castes, but 6 years in 
villages among all castes in Jind; up to 10 years, if unmarried, in 
Gurgéon ; after cutting the teeth inKaptrthala. 


It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to say why 
the ages reported are so discrepant and what the causes of the discre- 
pancies are. In Kangra stress is laid on the mungan sanskdr or 
tonsure. If a child dies before that rite it is buried under a tree or 
behind the house; but if itdies after it it is burnt It is generally 
performed before the child is 22 months old, and only in the case of a 
male, but a girl child is also buried up to the age of 22 months, 4/0 
persons more than 22 months old are said to be cremated in this district. 
So too in Multén children exceeding the age of 5 in general and those 
whose hair-shaving rite has been performed in particular are cremated. 
Elsewhere no such rule is known or at any rate reported. Thus in 
Rohtak among Mahdjans, whose children are generally buried if under 
5, those under 2 are carried to the burial-ground in the arms but 
those over 2 are borne on a bier. A child over 5 is cremated.4 
If a child die of small-pox it is set afloat on the Ganges or Jamna, 
Hindus are especially careful that a child does not die on a cot as it 
is believed that one who dies on a bed transmigrates into an evil spirit. 
A dying person is therefore laid on the ground a little before death. 


In Sidlkot although children over 2 are cremated no kirya karm 
is performed for those under 10 and both the bones and ashés of such 
children are set afloat or buried. In Zafarw4l tahsil they are interred in 
burial-grounds. Children who die afier these periods are usually burnt 
in Hissfr, though sometimes the body is set afloat 0. a canal or river— 
in Rohtak this is done only if the death was due to small-pox, and in 
Gurgdon viotims to that disorder are not burnt even up to the age of 
12, but are set afloat on the Jamna or the Ganges, because Sitla 


1 In Hissér the custom scems to depend on he parents’ positionor caste. Asarule a 
child under 2} years is buried with a cup of milk st its pillow, Bat around Tobéna 
children are buried do burial-grounds up to tae age of 8, except in the case of pandtt 
families when they are cremated after t1e age of 5. As a rale oaly well-to do peoplo 
send che remains to the Ganges, bat it is indispensable that ‘hose of a married person 
should be cas‘ into that river. 

3 Hut another account says that if a child of less than 6 months dies it is buried but 
not under a tree and no cup of water is placed beside its grave except in the Daggar whero 
the custom of placing the cup beside the grave does prevail. 

® But’in the Khéngéh Pogrén taheil of this district it is said that achild dying onder 
one year is buriéd near a bush, while children over that ao are cremated and both bones sod 
ashes thrown intoa river or canal. Only the bones of those dying when over 11 years of 
age are sent to the Ganges. 

+ But aaothor account from this same distr.ct says that among Hindu Jats children 
under the age of fiveare generally buried If a Hindu boy between five and ten years dis, 
towngmen fs well as rich people in villages set the body afloat in the Jamu, while ordinary 
villagers bury t in the burisl-groaud, Persons above the age of 10 arecremated, Jdte 
are not townsmon and the account i, not easily reconciliable with the one given in the 
toxt, 


i 
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would be displeased if they were cremated and the disease would sptead.! 
In Amritsar all children dying under 5 are said to be cast into a river 
of tank, orif that is not possible buried, and if less than one year old 
buried under a jamd tree. Farther, it is said, those exceeding 5 years 
of age are cremated and their firya karm is performed on the 4th, 7th 
or 13th day, ‘ with reference to their age.’ Insuch cases the funeral 
pile is made of the reeds or sticks on which the body ie carried to the 
crematory. 


In Isa Khel children under 1 are buried near the banks of a stream 
or watercourse, but those who die between 1 and 5 are set afloat ona 
stream, with a jar of sand tied to the neck so that they may be eaten 
by fishes. And in Gujrét this is also done, but a second jar, filled with 
rice and sweetstuff, is also tied round the child’s neok. 


Townspeople,- and in villages the well-to-do, prefer to set the body 
of a child afloat on a stream, but villagers as a rule bury their children 
up to the age of about 10 in Rohtak: but in Montgomery children over 
2 but under 5 (or even under 10 among the poor) are set afloat on a 
stream, those under 2 being buried in pits in a grove of trees. Simi- 
latly in MfanwéAli children under 6 months are buried in pits near the 
bank of a stream or under the shade of a tree and on the following day 
a cup of milk is placed near the grave. ~ 


Though cremation of children is not unusual, it is not the rule to 
vouchsafe them all the rites if they die before the age of 10, or even 
14. But in Sialkot the rule is that up to 2 or 3 children are buried, 
from 3-5 they are burned and their ashes cast into 9 running stream, 
but their bones are not taken to the Ganges unless their age exceeds 5. 
In Kapérthala the body of a child which has cut its teeth but not 
reached ney is cremated, but iastead of the étrya harm only the 
dasgdtrs is pertormed. This merely consists in both men and women 
bathing at a well or river.? 


In Dera Ghézi Khan the sirya karm rites of a boy of 10 are 
brief and only extend over 4 days, and it suffices to cast his bones and 
ashes into the Indus. 


After marriage or attaining puberty the rule is that the body of a 
child, at whatever its age it may have died, should ke cremated. 


Children are buried in a place specially set apart for that purpose 
(called the chhur gada® in Gurgéon), and masdn* in Jémpur. 


In Gurdaspur au infant under one year of age is buried under the 
bed of a stream, if there be one within reach; and a ¢hild ander two is 
buried in a lonely spot far from the village and all paths, among bushes 
and preferably near water. 


2 But in Dera Ghézi Khén only men and boys, young or old, who die before the 
Sttla pujna is performed, are said to be thrown into a river. 


* In Gajrét it ie said to consist in giving an achdrya a suit of clothes, which would fit 
the dead child, on the 4th day when its bones and ashea are cast into a stream, Tlough 
observed on that day it is called the dasgdtar, : : 


* Not traceable in dictionaries. 
4 CH. Pb. Dicty., p. 787: maswdéaa = marén = burn ing-ground. 
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[o Bab&walpur the body of a child under 6 months is buried under 
a tree. 


The rites at the burial of a child are very simple and have already 
been noticed incidentally. 


A cup of water is often put beside the grave at its head, and in 
Hissér a cup of sweet water is put by the head ofa male child which 
was Dot being suckled at the time of its death, Sometimes a cup of 
milk and some sweetmeats are so placed 


It is a commou custom for the relations! to bring back on their 
return from the burial the leaves of a tree or vegetables and cast them 
into the mother’s lap, ? in order that she may continue to be fertile. A 
similar idea underlies the custom in Gujrét, where onthe 13th day 
some vegetables and water are brought into the house in a new earthen 
jar, to ensure the continuance of the family’s fertility. 


In Kapdrthala one-of the ornaments belonging to a dead child is 
re-made into a foot-ornament which the mother puts on in order that she 
may bear another child. 


When a child is buried and its body disinterred by jackals,? there 
is a widespread belief that the parents will. soon have another obild, if 
the marke show that it was dragged towards their home: otherwise, 
their next child will be long in coming. 

Anather widespread superstition is that when a child dies its 
mother should take hold of its shroud and pull it towards her, in order 
that she may have another child; sometimes too a small piece of the 
shroud is torn off and sewn on to her head-cloth. After burying a 
child the relations bring leaves of vegetables (sd) and put them in the 
lap of the mother, in hope that she may get another child. These beliefs 
are found in Bahawalpur and in K4ngra and with variations elsewhere. 
Thus in Tohéna the father or some other relative of the dead child brings 
green dabh grass and casts it into the mother’s lap, In Isa Khel the 
mother is forbidden to walk openly in the streets after the death of her 
child until she has menstruated a second time. 


If a child aged between 4 and 6 die leaving a younger brother the 
parents take a black thread or a red thread equal to ite height in length, 
and tie it round the younger boy’s leg where it remains until he. _ 
passed the age at which'the elder child died. [tis then thrown, wi 
some sugar, into a river. This thread is oalled Jk. 


In Bahéwalpur if a child aged 410 6 years who has a younger 
brother dies the pircuts take a red thread, touch the body with it _ 
then fasten it round the leg of the younger boy, and it is not remove 


1 In parts of Mfdnwéli this is done by an Ardfn. ; 

* In Dera Ghdzi Khén they are put into the father’s lap, and he pee eee ae 
child’s cradle. If a Hindu child dies in Shahpur the mother gets one h ad is extinct. 
Fre-made-into one for her own feet, bat the custom of dragging the s a sat ts -pal 
Instead of putting greens int? the mother’s skirt something such as sw 
into it. 

: : : Karnél. But io 
_ 8 prevent this fire is kept burning at the grave for 8 days: B at 
“Gujrét ust the opposite occurs, toe the mother places bread on the grave in the hope th 
it will attract doge to it and that they will disinter the corpse. 


THEE 
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until he has passed the age at which his elder brother died. This thread 
is called 7éé4. In Amritsar a child dying in such case is not buried 
until one of its ornaments has been put onthe younger brother and a 
thread touched by the dead body tied on his right foot. When the 

ounger brother has passed the age on which the child died these are 
both removed. 


Effects of death on the mother. 


Care is taken that the shadow of the dead child’s mother does not 
fall on any other woman until the milk disappears from her breasts, 
lest the other’s child pine away and die. When the milk has disap peared 
from the motber’s breasts she is taken to a place outside the town, and 
there made to bathe and put on new clothes. On her return some 
green vegetable is put in her skirt. 


Effects on subsequent chtldren. 


If an infant whose parents are greatly attached to him. dies and 
another child is subsequently born to them they are careful not to make 
any show of affection for it. Thus if on the occasion of the deceased 
child’s birth they distributed gur or sweetmeats they now distribute 
onions instead. So too in Bannu tahsil those whose children die ono 
after the other distribute gur instead of Ja¢dshas or sugarcandy on tho 
birth of another child. 


This custom is widely spread and the idea on which it is baxed 
gives rise to many similar customs Thus in Hissér the second child is 
dressed in clothes begged from another house. In and about ‘Tohdna 
blue woollen threads with cowries on them are tied to both his feet and 
not removed until he has passed the age at which thé deceased child 
died. In Karnal the father bores the nose of the son born afterwards 
and often gives it a girlish or worthless name, with a view to scare away 
death from it; it being considered that the Death-god (Ydéma) strangles 
in his nose more male infants than female. In K4ngra nothing is 
distributed at the birth of such a son and in Montgomery no ceremony 
is observed on his birth or it is observed with some alterations; e.g. 
the kinsmen are not feasted at the observance of the chola ceremony. 
In Shéhpur a child born after 3 or 4 children have died is piven iron 
bangles made of the nails of a boat to put on ite feet. In Gujrat if a 
man’s children do not live, he adopts the birth ceremonies of another 
caste avoiding those of his own. 


A similar idea underlies the following custom :— 


Tf a man’s children do not live, he gives opprobrious names to 
those.born afterwards. Sach names are Khoté Rém (khotd, an ass), 
Tindan (worm), Loté (an earthen vessel), Ledan (camel-dung), Chiéhré 
(a sweeper), Chah4 (rat), Giddar Mal (jackal), Léla~Lela (kid) and 
Daddi Mal (frog) for boys: and Hirni (a doe, Ralf (one mixed with 
others,, Chibri (a sweepress), Chiahi (she-rat), Chir (sparrow) and 
Billo (cat), for girls. 


1 Similar names are givon in Montgomary if a man has sevoral daughter s:successivaly 
the third or fourth being given such namesas Akki or Naari, . 
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Effects on subsequent wives. 


The p&hdj,t.—lf a man in Bhakkar lose his firet wife and marry 
again he places a pdhdjré ' or silver effigy of his first wife round the 
neck of the second, distributing, in memory of the former, sweetmeats 
among young girls. And for the first three nights he and hie wife sleep 
with a naked sword between them. : 


If he lose his second wife also he is married the third time to an até 
plant, or a sheep, so that the marriage to his third wife may be his 
fourth, not his third. His third wife wears the pdhdjris of the first 
two, and the other rites are also observed. 


In Multan if a betrothed child is dying, members of the opposite 
party take some sweetmeats to him a little before his death. Of this a 
small quantity is kept and the rest sent back. By this the connection 
between them is considered to be severed for good. 


Effects on a betrothed gerl. 


If a girl lose her fiancé she is made to stand in the way of the 
funeral cortége and. pass under the bier in order to avert all evil in the 
futuro from ber own life. In the south-west especially the fiancé’s 
death is kept a secret from the girl’s relatives, and rejoicings are actually 
held by his kinsmen, who go about their business as usual by day, and 
at night secretly carry out the corpse, wrapped in a blanket, to- the 
burning ground. The fiancé’s parents attribute his death to the girl, 
and her relatives perform rites to avert evil to her. 


In Amritsar if either of two affianced parties die the survivor comes 
to the deceased’s house and tries to knock his or her head against the 
wall, This clashing of head is considered by the deceased’s heirs an 
unlucky omen. If the other party cannot tind an opportunity. to effect 
tit, he tries to get a chance to touch a piece of cloth with one worn by 
the deceased, In former times the attempts to get access to the house or 

- possession of such a piece of cloth even led to blows. Even in recent 
-yeara the belief hasled to trouble. Thus in 1908 a betrothed boy died of 
cholera at Lahore. So closely was the secret of his illness kept that 
the most essential sanitary precautions were ignored and he was carried 
out stealthilvy to be burnt, lest his fiancée should succeed in striking ber 
head on the ¢haré or raised platform of his house, which was kept shut 
up. Failing in this the girl’s father got his daughter’s forehead marked 
with small stars and placed her, clad in a red cloth, in a hackney carriage. 
Accompanied by 8 or 4 persons he stopped it before the boy’s house and 
made the girl alight from the carTiage in order to atrike. her head on the 
thard but the was prevented from doing ¢o by the police posted there at the 
instance of the boy’s father. He next tried to bribe the police but with- 
out success : then in desperation he tried to throw his daughter head- 
long across the tard from the roof of the house, but he was prevented 
from doing this either by the police, and a free fight resulted between 
his party and them. Unsuccessful in all these eee he then went 
to the shamshdn, butits gates had already been lock by the boy’s father, 
The girl’s partizans next tried to scale the walle, but those inside threw 


1 Pahdy moo-wife P : in Multéni=country-wompu, 
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bricks at them, the besiegers retaliated and a hotly contested fight 
ensued, but at last the boy’s body was burnt and his ashes together with 
below them 6 inches of the earth were put ina cart and taken by another 
route to the river into which they were thrown.: 


Effects on a gsrl widow. 


[f the hueband of a young girl dies his ashes are wrapped in » cloth 
which is put round the widow’s neck in the belief that ehe will vass the 
remainder of her life in patience and resignation. 


In Montgomery if a young girl becomes a widow, two pieces of red 
cloth and two of white are put on her onthe 11th and 13th days. The 


red cloth is given her by her own parents and the white by he: hue- 
band’s, 


Death retes of the old. 


When in Jind an old man is dying the womenfolk of the family 
prostrate themselves before him and make an offering of money which 
is the barber’s perquisite. If anold man die, leaving grandsons and 
great-grandsons, his relatives throw silver flowers, shaped like chamba 
flowers, ad silver coins (or if poor, copper coins) over his bier. In 
Mfénwali only Muhammadans» and Acharyas will take these flowers 
and coins, but towards Multan and generally elsewhere people pick 
them up and place them round their children’s necks, in hupes that 
they will thus live as long as the deceased. But in some places, such 
as Hissar, they are taken by the poor. This is the case too in Bhakkar 
where the same usage prevails in the case of a ‘perfect devotee’ of an 


unspecified sect or order who is further honoured by being cast into a 
river. 


In Amritsar much joy is displayed on the death of an old person 
with living grandsons and great-grandsons and his kinemen send 
pitchers full of water for a bath to his eldest son. These are broken and 
the wood purchased for cremating the body is pilfered. Flowers of 
gold and silver, almonds and dried dates passed over the funeral pyre 
are considered auspicious and the women strive their uimost to pick 


them up. The pyre is built of wood, wrapped -ina silk cloth i 
is taken by the Achéraj. : P uk cloth, which 


Death from disease or vtolence. 


As we have alyeady seen children who die of small-pox are often 
thrown into water. Andin Multén children dying of that disorder 
measles or whooping cough are in general thrown into a river, the idea 
being that the goddess of small-pox must not be burnt or cast into 


fire. When thrown iatoa river the body is put in a big earth 
vesset full of earth and sand to sink it. 7 P g earthen 


All who die of leprosy are cast into the dumna. If ama 
¢ : n be 
drowned and his body cannot be found his relatives go to Thénesar 
1The Attkari, Lahore, of July 19th, 1903. : 


* In Bannu when a young man or an old one dies, the kinsfolk throwcopper coins 


and resin over his bier, and the coins are given t M i 
Neneur ill abe at given to a Muhammadan beggar, but no Hindu 
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and then make an effigy of him which is duly cremated on the banks 
of the Saraswati. 


In Kulu in such acase a Navain-bal is performed at a sacred 
place, such as Kuruschhetar in the manner prescribed in the Shdstras, 
A lighted lamp is placed on the breast of the corpse, if it has been 
found: otherwise an image of flour or Anushka is made and the lamp 
is put on its breast. It is then cremated in the usual manner, 


The lower castes take water in a pot and pour some rape-seed 
into it, A bee is also put in, and the chela buries the pot on the 
spot where the death eccurred, A fowl is sacrificed there and then 
all the other performances are observed. The people say that if the 
Naratn-bal be not performed the dead man goes to hell. 


If in Mult&n a person dies so suddenly that the lamp cannot be 
lit before his death it is believed that he will become an evil spirit 
and to prevent this the person performing the ktrua karm goes to the 
Ganges and performs the Narata-bal. 


Death at certan témes Fe. 


When a man dies in the panchak, idols of fusha grass are made, 
one for each of the remaining days of the panechak and burnt with the 
ou ; some perform the ceremony of panchak shdnti on the spindi 

ay. 

A death during a solar or lunar eclipse is considered inauspicious 
and in such cases grahkan shdnti is performed on the spindi day, but 
the other matters of ras and nakch/attar are not observed. 


In Kulu when a man dies without issue or at enmity with his 
family, an image is made to represent him and worshipped by his 
survivors and theit descendants as an autar eota (sonless deity). This 
image is worshipped before begivning to consume a new crop and at 
every festival itis kept at the village spring or at home. Non-per- 
formance of this ceremony is believed to cause illness or some other 
evil. The worship is continued indefinitely, as it is believed to do good 
to the survivors’ descendants for ever. 


Other belsefs. 


The Kulu people believe in the predictions made by the che/as éf 
a deota when ata burning place they see some one who was really 
elsewhere. To avert the danger they sacrifice a sheep, a goator a 
fowl and recite certain mantras. Some cooked rice and meat are also 
put in a broken earthen jar and thrown away far from home. A priest 
or fotsht is sometimes consulted and advises charity. 


It is unlucky to carry a corpse through a gate or door—lest death 
subsequently find its way through it. Thus if a death occur in one 
of the palaces of the Nawdbs of Bahawalpur the body is carried out 
through a hole in the wall. So too in Maler Kotla it is, or used to 
be, forbidden to bring a body into the town unless permission be 
obtained to break through the town wall, in which ease the body must. 
be bronght in and taken out again by that gap. 
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Death custome. 


According to the older astrology the sky was divided into 
271 lunar mansions (nakshatras), of which 24 thus lay in each 
of the 12 zodiacal signs (hur7 or ras); and of these nakshatras the 
last 5, viz. the eecond half of Dhanishta, Sat Bikka, Purba- 
bhadre pad, Utara-bhadrapad and Reoti, occupy the signs of Aquarius 
(Kumb) and Pisces (Min). This period of 44 nakshatras is counted as 
5 days and thence called panchak, or, dialectically, panjak. 


Thie period is uncanny in several ways, and it is especially 
inanepicious for a death or, to recall the original idea, for a cremation, 
to occur in it, Any one so dying can only obtain salvation if a shdnte 
or expiatory ceremony be performed on his behalf. This consists in 
employing 5 Brahmans to recite verses, and on the 27th day after the 
death, on which the moon is again in the asterism in which the 
deceased died, the shdnt¢ ia performed, various things such as cluthes, 
flowers and furniture being given away. 


The chief superstitions appertaining to the panchak related, however, 
to the surviving kin, for the Hindus believe that a death in this period 
will involve the deaths of as many others of the family as there are 
days remaining in the panchak. To avert thie the corpse should not 
be burnt until the panchak is over, or if this cannot be avoided as 
many dolls are made of cloth of the darabh or dabh grass (or among 
the well-to-do of copper or even gold) as there are days remaining. 
The dolls may also be made of cloth or cowdung, and in some vlaces 
a branch of a mango tree is carried with the corpse and is burnt with 
it, as in Sirmér. In Dera Gh4zi Kh4n wooden dolls are made. These 
are placed on the bier along with the dead body, and burnt with it. 
For instance, ifa person dies on the 2nd day of the panchak, 8 dolls, 
and if cu the 4rd, 2 dolls are made, and burnt with the corpse.2 


Ae always various additione te or variations of the rite occur 
locally. Thus in the Simla Hills, at least among the higher castes, 
5 dolls are made and placed with the body, which is then carried out 
by the door, but 5 arrows are placed on the threshold. These arrows 
must each be cut in twain by asingle sword-cut, otherwise as many 
persons will die as there are arrows remaining uncut, while the swords- 
man himeelf will die within the year. Great care is taken lest an 
enemy possess himself of the dolls, After the corpse has been burnt 
tiranjolt is given 5 times in the name of the 5 dolls. Then 5 Brah- 
mans recite mantras, and make, usually in a thdkurdwdra, a chauk on 
which they arrange 5 jars, one in the centre and one at each corner. 
Into these are poured water and panj-amrit, and they are then closed 
with bits of red silk on top of which are put copper plates with images 
of Vishnu, Shiva, Indra, Jém and Bhairon, one aod engraved on each. 
The appropriate mantras are recited at least 125%, but not more than 
125,000, times foreach ged and mantras are then recited in honour of 


care Note the custom of not burning children under 27 months of age, It is apparently 
inauspicions to associate 27 with burning. 

* Bat one account says that 6 dolls are always burnt, irrespective of the number of days 
remaining. These are. nemed FPret-bah,—mukh-ap, bhumip and barta, and, after being 
worghinged with flowers etc.are placed onthe pyre, atthe head, eyelids, left armpit, 
abdomen and feet of the corpse : Kalsia, 
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Gatri and Trikal (?). After the recitations are finished i 
performed. The Brahmans are fee’d and fed, and then ia 
from each jar and sprinkle it over the members of the deceased's 
family. This removes the evil effects of the death in the panchak 
The head of the family also performs a chhaya-ddan. 


In the Pachhad tahsil some people fill a new earthen pot with 
water from 5 different tanks or rivers and hang it from the door of the 
house. by a rope made of 5 kinds of twine. The water of the Giri. or of 
large tanks which never run dry, is preferred, In the cis-Giri country 
a panjak shduts is performed by a Brahman who recites mantras. The 
corpse is not burnt on the ordinary burning ground but in some other 
place and, if practicable, in the lands of another village ; and Brahmans 
are feasted one day before the ordinary time. People do not venture 
to wear new clothes or jewels, Luy or sell cattle, lay the foundation of 
a house or take any mew work in the hand during the panchak days, 


Some of the Muhammadan peasantry in Bahd4walpur belteve in 
the panjak, but according to them any one dying in the firet or last 
5 days of a lunar month is said to have died in the panjakan; and the 
belief is that 5 or 7 members of the family must then die, The 
following measures are taken :— 


(c) While oarrying the coffin they sprinkle mustard seed on the 
road to the graveyard. (¢¢) Blue pothas (small beads used by girla 
for decorating dolls) are put into the mouth of the corpse. (##2) A 
piece of a& plant is-buried with the body. (sv) After the body has 
been buried, an iron peg is driven into the ground outside the grave, 
towards the deceased’s head. 

If a person dies during the panjak and his relations knowingly 
omit these ceremonies at his funeral, and deaths ensue in the family, 
they exhume the body, and ignorant people believe that it will by 
then have grown long teeth and eaten its shroud. Some sever the 
head from the corpse: others think ii sufficient to drive a nail into the 
skull, 

The occurrence of a death in the panchak also modifies the rites 
observed after the cremation. ‘I'hus on the 7th or 8th day after such 
adeath orthodox Hindas of Dera Ghazi Khan sometimes make an 
image of 360 pieces of wood or of drabh grass” and burn it, with full 
rites; and on‘the 27th a special panjak shdnt is performed. 


in Gujrat on the 18th or 27th day after death the Hindne fil! 
6 jars with grain of various kinds and mike 5 dolls of metal—gold, 
silver or copper actording to their means. These images are then 
worshipped and fed with butter, curds ete. and 5 Brahmans recite 
mantras, receiving Res, 1-4 (5 4-anna pieces) for their services. 


In Sirmar, on the corresponding day of the panjak in the follow- 
ing month, a door frame, made of thimébu wood, is erected beside the 
house-door through which the corpse was taken out ; and in this 7 
different kinds of grain are stuck with-cowdung. A special mnie 
is recited on these before they are stuck to the door. A he-goat’s eat 
is also cut off and the blood sprinkled upon the frame. If these 
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ceremonies are not performed as many people of the family or the 
village wil die as there are days of the panjak remaining 


It is not easy to say what are the precise ideas originally under- 
lying the panchak observances, but it would appear as if the leading 
idea was that anything which occurs during this period is liable to 
recur. For this reason it is unwise to provide anything likely to catch 
fire—lest it get burnt and a funeral pyre ensue —during the panchat, 
Accordingly fuel should not be bought, cloth purchased or even sewn, 
beds be bought or houses thatched ; nor should a pilgrimage be under- 
taken towards the south, or indced at all: nor should one sleep with 
one’s head towards the south. It is indeed unlucky to commence any 
new work, but as a set-off to the prevailing gloom of the period it is 
peculiarly auspicious, at least in the south-west Punjab, for Hindu 
women tu wear ornaments during the panckak days, the idea being 
that they will get as many more ornaments as there remain days before 
the period expires. 


If in Sirmur a corpse has to be burnt on a Wednesday an iron 
nail or peg is fixed at the spot where the death occurred, near the head, 
before the body is removed. Otherwise another death will occur in 
the honse within a year. Generally speaking this superstition is only 
common among Hindus, Muhammadans disregarding it. 


In the Simla Hills it is believed that if a corpse be burnt on a 
Sunday or a Tuesday, another will soon be burnt on the same ground. 


If a person dies in the Swati nakshatra the following ceremony 
is performed, lest many deaths oocnr among the brotherhood and the 
villagers. After the body has been burnt 5 wooden pegs are driven 
into the ground, at the spot where it was burnt, in a peculiar shape, 
and round these an untwisted cotton thread is tied. As the mourners 
go back a hole is made in the road, at a short distance from the 
pyre, and in this a he-goat’s head is buried with a loaf made of 
7 kinds of grain, and a patia’ in which are fixed 7 iron nails be- 
smeared with goat's blood and over which a special manfra is recited. 


Tv the trans-Giri country if a person dies during the Swati or Mal 
nakshatras, or onthe \st or 7th day of either half of the lunar month 
4 pegs of ¢himbu wood are fixed to the door of the house in which the 
death occurred, and a white woollen thread is tied round them, while 
mantras ave recited. Seven kinds of grain are also stuck with cow- 
dung on to the upper part of the door. Six more d2aths will take 
place among the relations or villagers if this ceremony is not performed 
or a death occurring in the Swati or on the saptami (7th) day of either 
half of the month, and an indefinite number will ensue on a death in 
the Mula or on the Purima (first day of either half). 


Tn the Simla Hills. in the country beyond Phégu, a death in Makar 
(Capricern) portends the deaths of 7 kinsmen, and to avert its conse. 
quences 7 dolls are made and 7 arrows cut in precisely the same way 
as inthe pancha: rite. This superstition is cailed sutak (from 
sdf 7). In the aame part of the hills it is also believed that if 4 die in 


* A wooden tube through which seed is poured on to ploughed land. 
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the nakshaira of B’s birth, B will die within the year, or fall victim to 
a dire disease. To avert this a rite is held in honour of Mahémfarti j 
when the nakshatra recurs. B is covered with a white cloth and ¢ 6 
Brahman, after performing a chhaya-dén, worships with offerings of 7 
kinds of grain. In some places a he-goat is killed over B’s head ; but 
elsewhere the following is the ritual :—By night a large loaf of wheat- 
flour is baked, aind round it lamps are lighted, a flour image of Jogni 
Devi being placed on its centre. About midnight a Brahman pute this 
loaf etc. before Band mutters manérds, offering 7 kinds of grain over his 
nead and putting them also on the loaf. Then he sacrifices it over his 
head and takes it with 5 dalis (victims, ordinarily he-goats) to the 
burning-ground, a few men following him. As he goes ke signals for 
the sacrifices to be offered’at various spots along the road, and those 
who follow him observe perfect silence, under pain of death, and do not 
look back, as that would vitiate the ceremony. The party, moreover, 
must not return to their homes that night but spend it in the forest or 
another village. At-the burning-ground the Brahman deposits the loaf 
there and a he-goat is sacrificed, its flesh being consumed by the party 
on the spot, anything left being the Brahman’s perquisite, 


In the Simla Hills if the drum beaten at a Kanet funeral emit 
a loud sharp note, it is believed to portend another death in the village, 
and the rites in vogue are ineffective to prevent it. 


In the Simla Hills the Kanets and lower castee, especially, after 
collecting the bones: to take to Hardwfr, drive two wooden pegs into the 
ground and place a mill-stone on the site of the pyre, enclosing it with 
thorns, in order to weigh down Jam, the god of burning-grounds, for 
several days. Otherwise he would devour people. 


In tbe Simla Hills the musicians and the makers of the damdn 
or hearse go to the burning-ground and kindle fire ina large stove for 
warmth, but if any one’s shadow fall on the stove he will, it is believed, 
die within the year : or if part of his shadow fall on it, he will suffer 
sickness. Sitting round the stove these men profess to see a spirit 
flying through the air, as if impelled by some force into the stove. 
This spirit they identify as that of some one still living and to avert 
the omen he worships nakshafrds and offers sacrifices. 


b 

It is usual in the Simla Hills, especially among Kanets, to drive 
two pegs, one at the head, the other at the feet, of the corpse, in order 
to prevent a demon’s entering into it. Ifa demon does so, the body. 
will grow to a great height and, standing erect, devour the survivors 
of its family. With the same object a lamp is also lit close by the 
corpse, and a weapon placed near it. If, when the pyre is lighted, the 
corpse fold a piece of the wood in its arms, it is taken as an omen that 
another of the family will soon die, This belief is held by the Kanets 
and lower castes of the Simla Hills, who in some parts think that 
if the ghostly effigy of the dead be seen wandering round the house, 
or if his voice be heard calling any one by name, he who 1s ealled or 
sees tho ghost will die. It is balioved that the spirit can find no home. 
In such cases Varain-Jal or Gaya-pind is also performed. 


* TEIE 
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If within 4 years of adeath in the Simla Hills any one of the 
deceased’s family be attacked by dada! it is supposed that the dead 
man’s funeral rites were not duly performed, So a Brahman is called 
in to ascertain all details by astrology : and a che/a is sent into an 
ecstasy (4helnd) until he reveals who it is that has become pitor. An 
image of the ptfar must then be made, lest the sufferer become a leper, 
and a rupee placed before the chela by the members of the family, who 
give the pttar a certain period —6 months or a year—in which to cure the 
patient, if he desires to be worshipped as a true deota, otherwise they 
will have recourse to a doctor, For this period the patient is left with- 
out treatment of any kind. If he recovers, a temple is built to the 
pttar § otherwise he gets nothing. Such diseases are attributed to 
those dead whose gaff or funeral rites were not performed, or who died 
a violent death, or who when tn eaéremts felt a longing not to quit 
their family or yearned for wealth and so on; or who sacrificed their 
lives to their devotion to their families. 


Section 10.—MUHAMMADAN vEATH OBSERVANOBS. 


Occasionally, for instance in Gujr&t, old people who see their 
end drawing nigh build their own tombs, while still alive. And if 
they feel misgivings that their death rites will rot be properly per- 
formed they feast their kinefolk and tke poor in anticipation of death. 
In Gurg4on a good ay men get their graves constructed of masonry 
and filled with grain before death. The grain remains there till their 
death and is given away in alms at their burial. 


Amulets &c. are used to escape death. The Imdm zamdn kd ruprya 
is also protective, and as many as seven goats are sacrificed. Sometimes 
a disease is taken for the influence of an evil spirit. By others it is 
ascribed to the displeasure of Miran Sahib, Madar Sahib and Khwaja 
Séhib. The remedy is the sacrifice of a he-goat in the saint’s name. 
Sometimes unmarried girls are feasted to secure recovery from sickness. 


As soon as the shadow of the Angel of Death falls on a dying per- 
son, the first duty of his (or her) kinsfolk is to straighten the limbs, close 
the eyes and mouth of the deceased, place his hands one over the other 
on the breast and set bis cot north and south so that his soul may depart 
with its face towards Mecca.?, Members of his family mourn and pre- 
parations are begun by his kinsfolk for digging the grave. 


On the death of her husband a wife breaks her bangles and takes 
off all her jewellery in sign of widowhood. 

‘Strict followers of the Muhammadan law recite the Sura-t-yasin or 
other verses relating to pardon for sins near one who is at the point of 
death. They also ask him to recite them himself. It is believed that 
this recital will draw his attention to one direction only and that if he 
dies he will not suffer any difficulty at the time of death. 


In Ludhtaoa when the case is seen fo be hopeless verses from the 
Qurdn are revited, and just before death the medicines are stopped and 

4 4 disease in which blistera appenr all over the body while the extremities are in- 
flamed. (Not in P, Dicty.) z pe ne 


2 ynis is called rakh eir karnd in Ambala. 
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pure honey with sweet water is given to the dying person in as 
The kalima is whispered to him and he is algo Biddou to recite it himeelf, 
He is now made to look towards the north, ; 


In Gujrat something sweet, honey as a rule, or if that is not pro- 
curable, sharbat is poured into the dying person’s a. at 1s not pra 


In Kaparthala it is explained that the /aléma literally moans that God 
alone is worthy to accept devotion andthat Muhammad is His Prophet 
ani that it is intended that the dying man may carry with him the 
idea of the unity of God. It is only when he is unable to speak that 
the Sura-¢-yasin is recited to him. When he breathes his last the 
people burst into cries of mourning and females begin to beat their 
breasts, but in cultured circles the shock is borne with resignation and 
the bereaved repeat:—Inna-lilldhe-wa inna ilahie rajiun, ‘we have 
come from God and to Him we will return.’ 


But in Gujrat when the end is seen to be near the muliéh is sent 
for to recite the Sura-t-yasin or other passages from the Qurdn and this is 
called Husatnt parhnd although the: Muhammadans in this district are 
Sunnis. Ifa mulléh is not available a relative or friend can officiate. 
Great importance is also attached to the repetition of the kaléma. All 
those standing round the death-bed repeat it and the dying person is 
required to do so too until tle end approaches. A person dying with its 
words on his or her lips is considered to have had a happy end. In the 
ordinary affairs of life,a Muhammadan will take an oath :—‘ Be it my 
lot not to be able to repeat the kaléma on my death-bed, should I fail to 
do such and such a thing.’ 


In the Leiah tahsil of Mfdnw4li a form of death-bed confession is 
found. It is called hadta Qurdén. If the dying person is in bis senses 
he takes the Qurdn in his hands and confesses all his sins, saying that 
he has brought God’s own words (in the Qurdn) as a claim to forgive- 
ness. At the same time alms of different kinds equal in value to the 
Qurdn or the book itself is given to a poor orphan or a mullék who 
places it in the mosque where the village boys read. If however the 
dying man is not in his senses his rightful heir performs this rite. 


When the bier has been carried out.of the house, the people stand 
in one or two rows or as many as the space permits or as there may be 
present, with a mulidh in front. of them to pray for the.deceased. This 
is called ximdz jandaak. After this another Aadya is given and then 
those not closely connected with the bereaved family return while those 
of the brotherhood generally accompany the funeral to the burial ground 
where again when the grave is ready and it is time to bury the body a 
similay Aadya is made by the heir. 


When the body is buried, the muliéh standing at the tomb calls out 
the bug, the belief being that when the deceased who, by the departure 
of the soul, lives in a sleeping posture hears the call, he being a Muslim 
pronounces the Lé Idha Lltdlthd-o- Muhammad-ur-rastl-Alldhe ; and the 
two angele Munkir and Nakir_ who recorded all his sins during life, go 
away thinking him a Muslim who according to Islam is free from all 
pain when he ropeata the above verse, 
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If the deceased was one of a well-to-do family and died a day or 
two before Friday eve, his heirs engage some hdfie or mulléh to sit day 
and night at his tomb and repeat verses until that night, it being thought 
that on that auspicious night he will not be called to account for his sins 
and that afterwards too God will also show him mercy. 


The brotherhood on the night after the death raise money by sub- 
scription and manage somehow to provide food for those who accompanied 
the funeral to the burial-ground. This is called haur? wate di rot? or 
kaurt roti which must not be confounded with mun/r-chhor or munh- 
ohhor which is the food supplied to the bereaved family by its nearest 
relation. 


In Kéngra the face of the dying person is turned towards Mecca. 
If possible the corpse is buried on the day of death but when this cannot 
be done the Qurda is recited and a knife placed ypon the body to keep 
off evil spirits. 


In Gurg&on two classes of Muhammadans must he distinguished. 
The first includes the immigrant Shaikh, Sayid, Mughal, Pathén and 
Baloch and the second the indigenous Meo, Khénz4da and Réjpits con- 
verted to Islim by the former. Buta large number of these converts 
have how become assimilated to the former class, and owing to this many 
Hindu customs have béen adopted even hy the immigrant classes though 
ina somewhat altered form, and they are of course still observed by 
Mubammadans who embraced Islam recently. Other Muhammadans of in- 
ferior rank found as tenants in villages are the Qasdi, Kunjra, Bhati4ra, 
Manhiér, Saqqa, Nai, Mirési, Dhunna, Teli and Rangrez, who are depend- 
ants of the two groups mentioned above and being affected by their 
influence observe the same rites and ceremonies as they do. When a body 
is taken to the graveyard the bier is set down at least once on the way. 
This is called ugdm dena. At this spot the head is always kept to the 


north. After the burial some grain and copper coins are given there in 
alms. 


The place where a person breathed his last and was washed is 
called ¢ahad and a lamp is kept burning there for 40 or at least 10 days. 
A man always remains sitting on the laka/, 


Washing the body. 


The body is washed with various rites and by various agents, For 
example in Gurgéon some of those present at the death who are ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of Isl4ém wash the body with the heirs’ 
permission. If it be washed in a river or tank it will not require Jahad, 
but if washed inside the house arectangular pit of the height of a man 
and 4 or 5 feet deep called Jazad must be made for it. A flat board 
prepared from a publie fund raiséd for this purpose is then put up over 
the /ahad. Then the body is laid on the board, with its face to the east 
and fed to the west. The clothes are removed and the private parts 
covered with a piece of cloth. The garments of the deceased as well 
as the clothes of the bed on which he died are given to beggars. After 
this the washing is begun. Firat the dirt on the body is removed with 
gtam flour&o. A firet bath is given with sandal water. the second with 
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camphor water and the third with pure water. But Sunnfs bathe the 
body with hot water The body of a male is washed by males and that 
of a female by females. Those who are to wash the body are chosen at 
the will of the family. One of them supplies the water, another pours 
it on the body and the third rubs it on. The private parts are not 
touched. Meanwhile the people assembled in the deceased’s house recite 
prayers for the benefit of the departed soul. Rich people have the 
Qurdn recited over the deceased person from his demise till the 3rd day, 
and sometimes the recitations are prolonged for a full year or more 
These customs are in vogue among those who are to some extent educated 
or well-to-do. New converts observe them in a much simpler way. 


In Gujrat the body is washed on a wooden board (patra) kept ex- 
pressly for this purpose by the mal/dh, with water drawn fresh froma 
well and mixed with green leaves from a ber tree. Only if the weather 
is cold is the water moderately warmed. If the deceaeed was a woman 
3 or 4 of her silver ear-rings are given to the woman who washes her 
body. In other parts of the province, however, the mul/dhs proper per- 
form other functions. For example in Jullundur ‘a special class of 
mulldéhs called murda-sho’ washes the body of the deceased Moslem, 
But elsewhere such a duty does not appear to be performed by any 
special class. Thus in Shéhpur each mosque is in charge of an smdm or 
ulmd who teaches the boys to repeat the Qurdn and officiates at weddings 
and funerals.2 But, it is also said, the mu//dh recites the burial service 
(jandza) accompanied by the mourners. He gets as his fee a copy of 
the Qurdén and a rupee or two, and he is also feasted with the guests.’ 


In Ludhiéna immediately. after the death the kinsfolk are notified 
through the barber and the ghussél (washer of the body) is sent for. 
Meanwhile the Qazi prepares the shroud. The body is washed in hot 
water being kept covered down to the knees. Rose water and camphor 
are also sprinkled over it. After this it is laid on a couch which is then 
earried to the grave-yard. 4 


For the bath hot water with der leaves boiled in it, soap and sweet- 
scented things such as rose water, camphor, sandal &c, are required. 


The bath being prepared the body is laid on a wooden board with 
its feet facing west and veiled from sight with sheets, only the washer- 
man (or woman as the casc may be) and the nearest of kin remaining 
inside, ‘The deceased’s clothes are removed, the waist-cloth being used 
to cover the body from the navel to the knees. The washerman then 
rubs it with soap and water, towels being used to dry it and sandal- 
wood burnt to give it fragrance. Then the shroud, cut in two, is spread 
over the bed and the body is laid on one half and covered with the other 
down tu the knees. Verses from the Qurdn are written on the shroud 
with burnt charcoal or clay. Camphor dissolved in rose-water is painted 


, Purser, Jull, 8. B., p. 68. 
s Shéhpur Gazetteer, 1897, p. 85. 
2 Jb., Pp. o. 


4 Sometimes the kalima or aryat-ul-4ursi is written onthe coll n, 


Kaye. 


im b 


Raya. 
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on every joint, the higher classes using scents instead. The lower sheet 
is then Wrapped round the corpse, and knotted in three places, on the head, 
on the waist and over thefeet. A copy of the Qurdn is placed at 
the head of the body, and the nearest of kin, friends and others are 
shown the face of the deceased for the last time, accompanied with 
weeping. A red cloth is thrown over the corpse, if the deceased is an 
aged person, 


Sometimes the toes of the hands and feet are tied together with a 
piece of cloth. This is called gaakk. Similarly a piece of cloth is tied 
round the head across the chain to shut the mouth. This is called ¢aht¢- 
ul-hanak. 


Ceremonies regarding the shroud. 


After washing the body it is dried with white napkins and is laid 
on the cot on which it is to be carried to the graveyard and on which 
the shroud has been already spread. Before it is shrouded camphor is 
rubbed on the body as ordained by the shard on all the points which 
touch the ground when the head is bowed in prayer. Then the shroud 
is wrapped round the body. 


In Gurgéon Shfa Muhammadane use the shroud on which verses 
from the Qurdn are stamped with earth from Mecca, or if it be not 
obtainable they use white cloth as shroud and print the verses on it. As 
regards this the Shids believe that followers of Hazrat Ali are exempted 
from the sorrows of the tomb and the fires of Hell and so they print verses 
on the shroud to Jet the angels know that the deceased was a Shfa and 
to prevent their troubling him. It is cdnsidered essential by some 
tribes to shroud the body of a female in red cloth. 


The Chhimba (tailor or washerman) comes to the house without 
being called to supply cloth for the shroud &c. Country cloth is 
preferred for this as more durable. About 30 yards are required as the 
grave clothes consist of two sheets, a shroud, a prayer-cloth, four towels 
and a waist-band. 


Among the agricultural tribes such as the Raéjpit, Awan, Ja&t, 
Gujar, Dogar and Ardéin of Ludhiéna women spin cotton with folded 
feet in the month of Ramz4n and make cloth which is kept in boxes for 
use as shrouds exclusively. It is always 49 yards in length. In towns 
the cloth is purchased from the bazar. 


In tabs{l Jémpur, Dera Ghazi Khén, when the body is dressed in 
the shroud (£afan) ‘a piece of cloth called safin, wetted with db-i-zam- 
sam or water from the well at Mecca and inscribed with the words 
besmilldt-nl-rakmdn-ul-gahim and the altima, together with some 
khék-i-shafa or earth from Mecca, is placed on the breast. If these 
articles are not procurable the afm is wetted with ordinary water and 
a clean clod of earth used. 


In Gujrdt the mulldh merely writes the kalima on the shroud in 
gers (?) 


In Gurgfon if a woman die in child-birth some superstitious fe- 
males tie an atfé (skein) of cotton thread on her legs as ghe ie beliewd 
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¢o have died in impurity and it is feared she may become an evii spirit 
and injure the family. As a further precaution a man throws mustard 
seed behind her bier from the place of her death al! the way to the 
grave-yard and on reaching it le drives in 4 nails, one at each corner, and 
the 5th in the middle of the grave, By doing this, it is believed, the 
departed soul will not return 


The husband may not touch the body of his dead wife or even 
help to carry her coffin though comparative strangers may do ao. Tf the 
deceased was old and his heirs are in easy circumstances and disposed to 
pomp, singers are engaged to lead the procession singing the mautdd 
verses, a narration of Muhammad’s birth, loudly in chorus. Ever 
Muhammadan seeing a procession on its way to the grave-yard is reli- 
giously bound to join it. On arrival there ablutions are performed by 
the funeral party, preparatory to prayer. The coffin being placed in 
front, those who are to jin ip prayer arrange themselves into 8 or 5 
rows, the muildh leading the service, This over, permission ia given 
to all present to depart, but as a rule very few leave at this stage. All 
present sit on the ground and the ceremony of askdt is performed, but 
only in the case of adults, minors being regarded as innocent and not 
answerable for their doings. The aské¢ is thus performed. 


Some cooke | meai and cash, varying in amount according to the 
means of the parties, with a copy of the Qurdm#, are placed before the 
muliéh in a basket. Another man sits in front of him so that it lies 
between them. The mulld/ then says solemnly: — The deceased failed 
to obey certain commandments and to refrain from certain acts on 
Saturdays during his or her life. This meal, cash and Qarda ure given 
in alms to atone for those sins ”’: and so saying he passes the basket with 
its contents to the other man who gives it back again, The mul/é again 
hands it over to him with the same words, but retors to the deceased’s sins 
on the Sundays in his life This is repeated for each day of the week. 
The mulldéh ia then -paid Re. 1 with the copy of the Qurdéz, and the body 
is interred.! The sheet spread over the coffin is now given to the Néi 
(barber). After the interment the cash and meal in the basket are dis- 
tributed in alms. Informal prayers are again said for the benefit of 
the deceased and the funeral procession returns to the house of the 
deceased. 

In Sidlkot the askd¢ is performed before the burial. Several 
mulldhs sit in a circle, the leader being given a copy of the Qurda ;.a 
rupee and some copper coins, grain, salt, sweetrieat &c. are also placed 
bekors him. Then one of the mudddks makes over the sine of the 
deceased to-another, he to a third and so on til] the circle is completed. 
By this it is believed ‘that the deceased’e soul is freed from the penalty of 
sin. Lastly the head muélds distributes the cash &c. among the poor 
and the other mulidhs. If the deceased was old, clothes are distributed 
among the poor. The Qurdn and a rupee are taken by the muilldéh 


himrelf. 

In Shéhpur poor people only borrow a copy of the Qurda which 
changes hand for neva days simply as a matter-of form. It is borrowed 
from a mulidh who is given Re. 1-4. 


1 The aht-iehadte regard aehdé 16 nn innovation and do not observo it. 


Rays. 


Ambédle. 
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Some of the deceased’s relatives sit near the cot with the Q4zi who 
takes the Qurda in his hands, and offers it on the part of the deceased, 
as a sacrifice for his sins. The book then changes hands, the Qézi is 
paid a rupee or more according to the position of the parties, and the 
Qurdn is thue redeemed. 


The fellowers and mourners in the meantime have washed their 
hands &o. for prayer. The Qé&zi having spread the carpet stands 
forward, with his face towards the corpse, which is placed with its head 
to the north. Behind him the followers stand in odd lines and pray 
after which the corpse is taken to the grave into which it is lowered to 
two men who descend and place it in the /ahd (burial niche). In sandy 
tracts, the knots tying the corpse are undone tv admit of this being done. 
If the Zahd is in one of the sides, the opening is closed with clods or 
earthen vessels, if in the centre, with fuel wood. All the by-standers 
take a little earth in their hands, repeat some verses over it, and drop 
it at the head of the corpse. The cot is turned on its side as soon as 
the body has been taken off andin the case of an aged person the red 
cloth is given to the barber or mirds¢. While the grave is being filled 
in the Qazi recites the 4hatm or final prayer and then all present raise 
their hands to supplicate forgiveness for the deceased. The tosha is 
next distributed among the poor. When a corpse is carried out a cup 
of water is emptied to ensure the family’s future safety. The cot 
brought back after the burial is not allowed to stand lengthwise. 


When the body has been washad and is being placed in the coffin 7 
cakes are cooked in the house and with some grain carried out with the 
corpse to the burial-ground. ‘These cakes are called toshe &¢ rott or 
‘bread for the journey’ as it is believed fhat this food will be needed 
by the dead person on his road to the other world. While the body is 
being carried to the burial-ground all who accompany it recite the 
halima, At the ground all recite the prayer for the dead, standing 
in a circle round the body, and then lower it into the grave. The 
toshe Af roti and grain are then given to the poor. In some places 
after the burial a call to prayer (dzdn) is made snd a prayer offered 
for the soul of the departed. Ali then return and after expressing their 
sorrow and sympathy will the relations of the deceased go home. 
In some places the women of the family cause fatihas to be recited in 
the name of the brown worms of the tomb in the belief that they will 
dictate to the dead person the correct answers to the questions put by 
Munkir and Nakir. 


So too in Raya while the body is being washed ftoska (food for 
charitable purposes) consisting of Aalwd, boiled rice with sugar, and 
loaves is made readyin the house. The cot is lifted up, the towels and 
the waist-cloth ¢ oing to the washerman (or woman as the case may be). 
Four men lift up the four legs of the cot, but as many men as can 
do 80 relieve them on the way, reciting verses from the Qurdn all the 
while, regarding this as an act of piety.1 The cot and ¢osha are set 
down outside the cemetery. 

® So too in Kangra tho carrying of tho body is considerod good for tho soul of 


the carrier and for thie reason the corpso is carried by the attendants turn by 
vurn -f 
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but in Isa Khel when a body is carried to the graveyard all 
except the near relatives are given two annas each, so that the deceased’s 
goul may not be indebted to them for their toil. Poor people however 
ouly give the bearers sweetened rice on a Thursday. The food given 
in this way is called AAatteu. The holy before being taken to the 
brrial-ground is shrouded in a cloth which is taken by the carpenter 
o¢ ironsmith, 


Ceremonses at the burial of the dead. 


After washing and shrouding the body it is taken to the grave- 
yard, the cot on which it is laid being carried by all the collaterals 
in turn but not by the nearest kinsmen such as the father, son &c. 
On the way to the graveyard they recite sacred verses, the salima 
and prayers for the deceased. At a short distance from the grave- 
yard the bier is set down north and south at a spot swept clean and 
all those present recite the funeral prayers. But they do not bow the 
head at this rite and only invoke blessings for the departed soul. Then 
the bier is carried on to the graveyard. The grave is always dug 
from north to south, and has two chambers, the lower, called /ahad, 
in which the body is placed being as long as a man’s height. The 
face of the body is kept towards the Qibla, that of a man being laid by 
men while that of a female is laid by her husband and other near re- 
latives. Then the Jahad is filled up with stones and bricks in such 
a way that earth from tke upper walls may not fall on it, The 
upper part of the grave is then filled in with earth by all the mourners 
except the deceased’s heirs. When filled in water is sprinkled over it and 
the ehddar in which the dead body was wrapped is spread over it. 
The members of the funeral party now recite the /é/¢ha or verses from 
the Qurdn for the benefit of the departed soul and on their return 
condole with the heirs. They then depart to their homes. Food and 
halwdé which are called tosha as well as grain and cash are carried in 
some quantities to the graveyard and distributed among beggars 
after the burial. 


When the jandza of the corpse is being carried out in Dera Gh&zi 


Khan the Qurdn is placed on the cot near the body and sweet-scented K 


flowers, rose-water, otto of roses &c. are put on the shroud. Both the 
flowers and Qurdn are removed when it is lowered into the grave. 


When the body is taken out for burial some of those accompany- 
ing it recite the maulid sharif, others the kaltma sharif, slowly, until 
they reach the place where prayers called namdz-t-jandza are said. 
After the prayers the mulléh who read the jandza stands close to the 
kead of the deceased and calls on the assembly to give the benefit of the 
words, t.c. the kaldm dartid, thatm Qurdn or whatever they may have 
read before and then raises his hands, forgives the words read in favour 
of the deceased and prays for the forgiveness of his sins. After the 
prayer is finished the heir stands up and permits the people to go by 
calling out aloud, rusisat dm, thrice. Then all who congregated for 
the sake of prayer return home while members of brotherhood carry the 
corpse to the tomb. 

KKKKE 


Dera Ghézi 
bén. 


Gurgéon. 


Dera Ghézi 
Khéan, 


Gurgion, 
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In Gurgéon while the body is being carried to the gtave-yard 
some water is thrown behind the bier on the way as it is believed 
that it will bring resignation to the deceased’s heirs. The women 
of houses on the route taken by the bier also cast the water ont of 
their vessels, chew nim leaves and spit on the ground. The water is 
thrown out so that the departed soul may not stay in any vessel con- 
taining water and the fm leaves are chewed as a token that the 
shock is unbearable, 


When the body is lowered into the grave the mu/idh ie asked to 
write the kalema sharff with a stick ona mud brick which is put in 
the grave near the deceased’s head. When the body is in the grave 
the mulléh oalls on each of those present to recite the surat tkhlas 
over 7 clods of earth and puts them together near the head of the 
deceased. Then all join in filling the tomb with earth. 


Most of the Shi4s and some Sunnis place a written paper called 
ahdndma in the d&ceased’s mouth in the grave. This ‘ agreement’ 
contains a declaration by him of the principles and doctrines of Isl4m 
and it is placed on him with the idea that he may not be terrified at the 
questions put to him by Munkir and Nakfr when they appear before 
him with dreadful looks, but may answer them with the ‘aid of the 
agreement. 


In Gurgéon two loaves with gif and sugar spread over them are 
tied in a handkerchief and are sent to the graveyard through a /agqir 
with a pitcher full of cold water and a goblet, placed one over the other. 
After the burial the fagir recites the /atiha over the bread and takes it 
to his-house. These breads are called ¢osha (provisions for the journey). 
As in life a man requires provisions for a journey so a dead person re- 
quires ¢osha on his last, journey from his house to the grave. 


1In Kohét the female neighbours assemble at the Louse and standing round the body 
edntinue to wail, beat their breasts and slap their faces. A matron leads the mourning 
aud the rest wail in chorus after her. 


Meanwhile the deceased's friends and relations assemble for the funeral procession 
(jandea) which is preceded by mulldhs carrying from 8 to 21 Qurdns according to. his 
rank. Women take no part in the assembly. At a-short distance from the grave the 
corpse is set down, while the prayers for the dead (Arabic jundza) are recited, the mourners 
ranging themselves behind the leading mstidh (as ¢mdm) in lines of odd numbers varying 
from three to sever. 


After the prayers money is distribaied to the mulidhks present, with grain and salt and 
& few copies of the Qurdn. Cash and grain are also given to the poor there present. 
At schild’s foneral the grain and talt are replaced by sweetmeats, The body is then 
teken to the grave which is dug northbnd south and after it has been let down and Ilsid 
with the face to the west, stones are pJtced over it and the earth filled in. In the cnse of 
aman two tombstones are erected, oretat the head, the other atthe feet. For a woman 
8 third stone is set up in the centre. 


There are two kinds of graves—one on the lahad system containing a side sepulchre 
for the body, and the other s pit (chérwan) dug deep in the ground with an encloging wall of 
stone or brick about 4 feet high. After the body has been retarned to tbe dust the mulidh 
recites the law of inheritance (mirds kd masia) and then all present offer prayers, invok- 
ing blessings on the deceased. 


Some of the mourners then accompany his heirs home and they give ‘them cooked 
ride &c. (some is also given to the poor) and then dismiss them. Next day kinsfolk. 
assemble in a mosque and offer prayers for the deceased. On the 3rd day 30 eipdrds of 
the Qurdn gre hand-d in separate parte to malldhe and others who can read so thet the 
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Only two loaves are given because, it is said, Noah satisfied the 
hunger of Anak, who was of a great stature and whose hunger was 
never appeased, with only two loaves. Moreover it is often related in 
the miracles of saints and pirs who passed their lives in forests that 
they received two loaves anda goblet of water from God, So it is 
believed that a man’s daily food as fixed by the Almighty is two loaves 
and a goblet of water. Déré Shikoh also, when imprisoned by Alamgir, 
wrote to him that he only required two loaves and a oup of water. 


It ie essential that no flesh should be used in the ¢osha and so sugar 
and giz are used instead, because the food of people in Heaven generally 
consists of sweet things as is evident from the fact that there oanals of 
milk and honey are believed to flow. The water of Kausar, a stream in 
heaven, is sweeter than honey and whiter than milk or ice. In the time 
of Moses, manna and salwa (a savoury food) were received by the Israel- 
ties in the wilderness. As to this tradition the people, contrary to what 
is written in the religious books, believe that these things were received 
from the sky in large plates and were softer and whiter than carded 
cotton and sweeter than anything on earth. 


A dying person is laid with his face towards the Qibla and 
verses of the Qurdn, especially the Sura-f-yasin, are recited. A copy 
of the Qurdn and a little money are caused to be given by his hand in 
charity to a mul/dk. Kinsmen and relatives repeat the 4alima aloud so 
that on hearing it he may do the same. In villages grain &c. is dis- 
tributed to the poor in alms. When life is extinct, the face is wrapped 
in a cloth and a shroud and a bath are prepared. The shroud consists 
of 3 clothes in the case of a male and 5 in the case of a female. There 
must be one red cloth in the latter case. Ifthe deceased was a young 
female a gakwara (cradle) is also made of white cloth. Moreover a 
dhodna, consisting of a dopatta or sheet of white muslin (malmat) or 
atriped (doruja) and a red dopatta, is put on the body and after burial 
one is given to the barber and the other to the washerman. This 
dhodna is given simply as a social ueage. After the bath one ear-ring ia 
given to the woman who washed the corpse and the other to the washer- 
man. If the deceased be an old woman u coloured shawl (doshd/a) is put 
on her and given to the barber after the burial. 


When the bier is carried out to the graveyard some grain, halwd {a 
kind of pudding made of flour, gk and sugar) and bread are taken with 
it and when the recital of the funeral prayers is over a rupee 18 given to 
the person who gave the bath anda rupee or a copy of the Qurdn to the 


whole recitation may be finished in ashdrt time. After its conclusion sweetmests are 
distributed by the deceased’s heirs arid then one of the mulldhs observes the kil khwdut 
(8 cecitation of certain Suras of the Qurdn called Kué) and is given some cash as his fee, 
Then follows the dastdrbandé or formal recognition of the heir. 


Every evening for 40 days the heirs supply food to the mul/dh and every night a lamp 
is Lt-at the place whos the body was watked. For some weeks too food: is distributed 
every Thursday to :he poor in his name, and on the last Thursday clothing, eweetmeats 
4g, ste given tu the muiléh and e general: feasi to the _kinefolk. For 2 or 8 years 
on the agniversary of the death the heirs distribute food and alms to the poor, 


The vost, vt a funeral of an average agriculturist including food andalms may vary 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 60 accordinyz to his position. 


C urdéspur. 
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sémdm of the mosque. If the deceased was an old man or woman, people 
generally distribute pice in charity to such fagirs aud blind men as may 
be present at the grave. The bread, Aalwd &c. mentioned above are 
also given in alms. Some people also appoint Adfiz or readers of 
the Qurds to recite verses from it at the grave till the following Thurs- 
day. In the case of an old man’s death kamins of his family are also 

iven a rupee or 8 annas each. This customis not in force among the 
followers of Muhammad. When after the funeral they come back to the 
house any near kinsman or neighbour gives s meal to the bereaved 
family. One meal is always considered essential, but if there are more 
houses of brotherhood 3 meals at the outside are given. Immediately 
on the return from the funeral, rice and 4 loaves are sent to the person 
who bathed the body or to the mosque in the name of the deceased. But 
this custom is not observed by the ahJ-t-hadts. 


The deceased’s heirs do no business for 3 days but stay in the 
deorht (entrance hall) or Jatthak (sitting place) for the fatiha-khwdnt, 
and the kinsfolk come for that purpose. On the 3rd day the ceremony 
of gul-khwdat is performed, verses of the Qurdn being recited for the 
benefit of the deceased’s soul. Condolences are offered to the bereaved 
family with a request to recommence business. On the following 
Thursday the ceremony of s#hatam is performed and the deceased’s 
clothes are given to the person who washed his corpse. Kinsmen are 
invited on this occasion also. 


In the same way, A4Ahatam is performed on every Thursday or 
on the 10th, 21st or 30th day after death. On the 40th day 
(chthlam) a feast is given to ulmd (learned men) and /fagirs, and 
clothes, copies of the Qurdéa and cash are also distributed. Kinch 
are also invited if the deceased was an aged person. This custom 
is called rofe karna. These customs are not observed by the ahi-e- 
Aadis. One loaf or a man’s meal (according to their means) is given 
daily for 40 days to the man who bathed the body or is sent to a 
mosque. 


On the morning after the chth/am, z.e. early in the morning before 
the morning prayer, they bid farewell to the soul. The females cook 
rice and send it to the mu/idh inthe mosque and thus bid farewell to 
the soul. On this the women believe that the soul leaves the house. 
For a year food is given to faqirs at festivals and again after a year 
food is distributed among the poor. 


The rites in Mtdnwéli are peculiarly interesting because of the part 
played vin them by the mulléh who is styled the dinddr. After 
the tsqd¢ thé deceased’s body is washed by him and his old clothes 
are kept to be given away in alms on the 3rdday. After this it is 
shrouded, and also wrapped by the near relatives in sheets called uchhar. 
They may be of ordinary longeloth or of a valuable silk and, before the 
body is placed in the grave, they are removed and distributed among the 
potters, ironsmiths and carpenters who dug the grave, and on hearing 
of the death went to the graveyard of their own accord for that purpose. 
After burial the surface of the grave is raised a little and the coffin is 
buried with the body. 
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The bereaved family is supplied with Zauri rofi by a brother or 
relative of the deceased. Fire is not kindlel in their house for three 
days. Relatives and friends at once join in the mourning and are 
served with kauri roti, Though the mourning mat is burnt alt the 
mourners sleep on the ground or on cots turned upside down. This 
state of affairs lasts for 3 days, during which the atnddr (or washer 
of the dead) gets some of kaurt roti. Contrary to the usage elsewhere 
the dinddr leads the funeral prayers. On the 3rd day qui kAwdns is 
performed in the following manner :— 


The dinddr has a basket of grain put before him with a 
vessel of water containing leaves of a plum tree, recites verses from 
Qurdn and blows them on to the water, which is then spilt at the 
place where the body was washed. It is believed that the deceased’s 
soul is benefited by this. The grain etc. is taken by the dfuddr, 


The old clothes are now cast down at the place where the body was 
washed and are removed on the third day when the water is spilt, 
After the gu/ the mourners bathe, wash their own and the deceased’s 
clothes which are given to the dinddr. Rich folk give him a new suit 
and if the deceased’s widow survives some ornaments also. The eldest 
member of the family is next made to don a dastér which is given him 
by the relatives, to signify that he has become the deceased’s representa- 
tive. They also give him one or two rupees, 


At the fateh-khdwt ceremony held immediately after the burial 
the relatives also contribute a rupee each, A little before death 
the whole of the Qurdn is recited and the reciters given a Qurdn 
or cash. On the second day after death the relatives visit the 
grave and recite the whole Qurda there. On the first Thursday 
after death sweetened rice or hadwé is prepared, but before the relatives 
are served with it, it is given to the dinddr. This practice is continued 
for seven days, except by the poor who can only afford it for the first 
Thursday, the -dinddér is alas fed daily for 40 days, and it is essential 
that his food should be sent him before sunset. It is called arwdéAh and 
is intended for the deceased’s benefit. The dénddr is also fed and given 
an ornament on the first ’Id after death. The couch on which the 
deceased lay before death is broken to pieces and its strings are buried 
with the body. In the month of Shehbén Aa/wd or some other sweet- 
meat is prepared and is sent to the mealldh and dinddr, This is called 
ruk-rildna. “Every year in Muharram the relatives visit the grave and 
pour a little water over it. 


For the benefit of the soul of any ancestor who died an accidental 
or unnatural death, and for a childless ancestor, QassMbs feed the 
poor in their names every Thursday, or at least twice a year 


The gul-khwdné ceremony is performed on the third day. The old 
clothes of the deceased are given to the mu//ah, Sometimes new ones 
are also made and given away in charity for the benefit of his soul. 
On this day too the lawful heir is made to put on a dastdr by his psr 
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or a Sayyid. Sometimes on the 7th day food is given to the poor, but 
this is not common. 


On the 10th, 20th and 40th days after death relations and friends 
may collect and eat together aud also distribute food to the poor but this 
also is not usual. 


From the 3rd day to the 40th, two loaves (2. e. food sufficient for 
one man) generally flavoured with sugar and ghi are sent to a fagir 
daily before nightfall. These loaves are called udhd kt rotidn. 
Utha means inauspicious. On each Thursday in the first 40 days nidz 
is given for the deceased’s benofit as on the 8rd day. 


The chaliswdn ceremony in connection with a female’s death is 
generally performed on the 28th and in the case of a male on the 30th 
day or in special cases on the 39th, On this day the deceased’s heirs 
feast their kinsfolk according to their means, and they in return give 
them a turban and some money. The expenses of this ceremony 
generally depend on one’s means. On this occasion too aida is given 
and the fatiha recited as on the soyam, but no cup of water is sent to 
the fag’r with the bread. It is not necessary that the bread should 
be cooked by the same person who did so on the first day. On the 
40th day a new suit of clothes is given away in the deceased’s name, 
but the custom of giving away ornaments does not exist. On the same 
day his soul is dismissed in the following manner :— 


In the evening a vessel full of water is placed near the /ahkad 
(where the dead body was washed). In it are put two copper coins 
and a few plates of rice, bread and Aa/wd ave set by it. ‘The near 
female relatives light a lamp and wake for the whole night. Inthe morn- 
ing a fugir comes, takes the vessel of water with the plate and backs to the 
door with his face towards the females. On reaching the door he turns 
round and goes to his own house. As he quits the deceased’s house the 
females weep as bitterly as if his bier were being carried out. The people 
believe that the soul after leaving the body remains in two places, Allain 
and Sajjain, and maintains its connection with the grave and lahad for 
40 days. It is also believed that the soul is allowed a walk at the time 
of maghrab prayers, and that it continues anxious to receive the xsds 
&c. given for its benefit. Hence the chdliswdn or 40th day rite is 
performed 10 days before the actual day. After the 40th day the soul 
is believed to be set free every Thursday and for this reason on each 
Thursday the fatvha is recited for its benefit. It is also believed to 
receive food given to fagirs and so several kinds of food are 
given them at the ‘atita. The tamdht, chhamdhi and barst cere- 
monies are performed after 3 and 6 months and a year respec- 
tively. One day before the *Id, Bakar Id, Muharram and Shab Bar&t 
as also on the 14th of Rajab ha/wd and bread are given as a¢ds. This 
is usually done for one year only, but some people observe these cere- 
monies always. Nothing is given by way of nsdsz before the 3rd day 
because the soul is not set free from Allain and Sajjain before that day. 
The reason assigned for the 10 days’ interval between the daswdn, 
biswan and chdlewdn, which last is generally performed on the 80th 
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day, is that mourning laste 10 days just as the firet 10 days of Muharram 
are observed as days of mourning for the death of Hussain. 


A widow does not wear glass bangles or coloured clothes. Ifa 
wowan dies married, her hands are stained with mehndi and antinion 
is applied to her eyes after her body tas been washed. On a aah 
death his widow’s parents give their daughter bangles, called the bangles 
of widowbood. If her parents be well off they also give her ornamente 
and cash by way of kitchrt. On the death of a female alao her parents 
give some cash by way of Ahtchrt. When a saint dies his urs ia cele 
brated annually on the day of his death. All his followers and believers 
gather together on that day and cook food, they also offer nids, recite the 
fdtiha and light an earthen lamp on his grave every Thursday. Fruit 
and sweets are also offered at his grave. In Qadaria und Nagshbandia 
families the members sit near a grave, sing hymns in praise of the 
Almighty and recite eulogies of the saint. They also repeat verses 
from the Qurdz, but use no musical instruments, a prohibition not 
observed in Chishticircles. Singers and prostitutes dance at their tombs 
on the urs. 


On the 7th or 10th day after death a thatam is given, t.e. food is 
cooked and offered to the qdz7, fagirs, the tomb-digger, and bier: bearers 
of the deceased. It consists of milk, halwdé, vegetables, meat, pulse, 
fruit, rice and dry bread. Some people do this on four Thursdays 
after the death within 40 days, give the deceased’s clothes to the gdss 
with some cash and a Qurdn. : 


From the ¢éjd to the 40th day the deceased’s heirs feed a needy 
person once a day for the good of his soul. The daswdén and biswdn 
ceremonies are performed in different ways by different sects of 
Muhammadans. Nd» (bread) and halwd or other food is distributed 
by them to their kinsfolk as. well as to the poor. 


The followers of the Zmdmia sect also hold another assembly in 
honour of their martyrs in additicn to those already named. After 
it has dispersed they recite. the fattha prayers first in honour ot the 
martyrs on the field of Karbala and then for the benefit of the departed 
soul. 


On the 3rd day, after the Aul-khwdai the deceased’s heirs place 


sume palm leaves, sweet scented flowers, and green leaves of a fruit Khé 


tree on his tomb. These are called phul-patre. It is believed that 
these reduce or alleviate his sufferings. 


After the ¢ij¢ the parents in-law ofa deceased husband give hig 
widow some cash, clothes and ornanents which are called jora randsdla 
or garb of widowhood. 


The custom of giving kaura watta for 3 days after death is in 
vogue among the Muhammadan Telis of Peshdwar city and for those 
days no one eats anything from the dleceased’s house, nor is any food 
cooked by his family. Each of his relatives sends it food in turn. 
After the three days food is again cooked by the deceased’s family. 
The qul-khwdéni and dastérlandi ceremonies are also performed on 


Rayna. 


Dera Ghési 
n. 


Peshéwar. 
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that day. Other Muhammadans, v¢z, the Shi’a Qizilb4sh and Kash- 
m{ri communities living in Pesh4war, eat nothing from the deceased's 
house for 40 days after a death but they send nothing to it. The Pardohy, 
Wastir and Qézi residents of the city do not eat or drink from the 
house for 3 days. With these exceptions there are no restrictions on 
eating or drinking from the deceased’s family at a death. All others eat 
and drink from the bereaved family’s house during the 40 days. 


The merial tribes living in the city give Re. 1 on the day of the 
qulk-hwdnt by way of kaura watta. This custom is not in vogue among 
the high castes. 


On their return from the cemetery all those taking part in the 
funeral turn their faces towards it when some way from it and recite 
the fattha. The cot ia carried by a menial, but not on his head in the 
usual way unti} he rashes the village. 


All men assemble at the ¢akta and repeat the fdéttha. Then all 
but the heirs depart aud they must stay there 3 days at: least. 


The practice of sitting for prayer between the grave and the de- 
ceased’s house is termed goda-diwdna, ‘ knee-resting.” 


In Bannu tahsfl on the evening of the funeral the deceased’s heirs 
feast people who come to pay them a visit of condolence. This feast 
is called shuma. All those assembled recite the falima about 100,000 
times for the benefit of the deceased’s soul. Food is sent to the 
mulldéh every evening for 40 days in succession. But no other ceremony 
is performed in this district. Even the gul-khwdnt is not performed 
on the 8rdday. The deceased’s heirs merely sit in chauk from the 1st 
day to the 3rd to receive the visits of condolence from people who pray 
for the deceased and then depart. Quraishis, Sayyids and Ulmé sit in 
& Mosque. 


But in Marwat after the burial the deceased’s brother or some 
other néar kinsman supplies the bereaved family with food for the 
night and this is called Aaurs roft. The mourning (/sddz) lasts for 8 
days, and on the 3rd the family bathes and washes its clothes. The 
deceased’s clothes are given away in charity. The qul-khwdnt ceremony 
is performed and the whole of the Qurdn recited for the benefit of his 
soul. His clothes are washed and given to the ¢mdm of a mosque with 
some cash. The custom of giving ornamoats is extinot. The deceased’s 
heir is invested with a dastdr on the 3rd day, but his kinsmen contribute 
no cash. Rice, halwd and roft are giver in charity for 5 or 6 Thursdays, 
but during this time no fiatam prayers are recited. Alms are aiso 
given for the benefit of the departed soul on the 20th day, and for 40 
days a loaf with gif and sugar is sent to the ¢mdm who washed the 
corpse. It is always sent in the evening and is called the némdshan 
ds gogt. There is no rule that it should be cooked by the woman who 
did so on the first day. The custom of giving a goblet of sweet water 
is extinct. On the 40th day alms are also given according to one’s 
means. A year or two after death the heir gives a feast called shyma 
to his kinsmen. 
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During the day the kinsmen sit with the men but after the even- 
ing meal it is essential for each sex to sit with the mourners of that 
sex for 3 or 4 days, obviously in order to soothe their grief. 


On the 3rd day (¢#2) friends and relatives collect at the deceasad’s 
house or at the mosque and recite the kalima once over each gtain in a 
heap of gram, so that the total recitations number 125,060. This 
gram - then distributed. This rite is called the Aud panchdyat in 
Ambala. 


After this a new turban is put on the head of the heir and he is 
thus recognised the legal and religious heir of the deceased, 


The ceremony known as ¢ijd or soyam or of picking up the bones 
is performed on the 3rd day after a burial by strict Mubammadans in 
the following way :—All the heirs and relatives of the deceased rige 
early and assemble at his house. Those who are literate recite the 
Qurdn, those who are not the aléma over each grain of the parch- 
ed gram which stands there ina heap. Sunnis close this ceremony by 
reciting the five verses called Panjat from the Qurdn, while Shia’s close 
it by reciting the fatzha prayers in the names of deceased ancestors and 
prophets slain at Karbala. Those who embraced Islém recently such 
as the Rajpits, Khanzddas, Gujars, Meos &c., excepting a few persons 
who are well versed in their religious principles, do not observe this rite. 


In Gurgaon the daswdn ceremony is perforined on the evening of 
the 9th and the diswdn on the evening of the 19th day. On these days 
also the fatiha is recited and food is distributed as on the 8rd day. 
These ceremonies are performed one day before the actual day because 
among Muhammadans a day includes the day and subsequent night 
and begins at sunrise. 

In Gurgéon on the norning of the 38rd day, soyam, the gui khwdns 
or phil ceremony is performed. The Muhammadan custom is that all 
assemble and some parched gram weighing 124 sers is placcd before 
each. Each then.recites the first half of the kalsma (La lla sllilidh 
only) on the first 10 grains, and the whole of it on the 1]th, keeping 
all the grain by their side. The whole kaléma is not recited on each 
grain so as to maintain the distinction between the Prophet and 
the Almighty. After this all the grain is made into a heap and 
sweetened t/dchi ddna of the eame weight is mixed with it. Then 
incense lobdn and aggar are burnt and verses from the Qurdn &c. are 
recited for the benefit of the departed soul. Lastly the grain is distri- 
buted among all present. The incense is burnt to purify the air. 

Camphorated water is also sprinkled on the bier and coffin. The 
Jattha is also recited on reaching the grave, and flowers are thrown on 
it, for which reason the soyam ceremony is called phil. On the 
same evening ntdz or /dttha is offered for the benefit of the deceased. 
Seven kinds of food, halwd, khir, flesh, bread, rice &c. are cooked and 
distributed among the poor after recitation of the /dtiha. 


Ceremonies regarding Karwi khichri. 
At meal times remote relations of the deceased send cooked kAtchri 
for his family and any guests who have come for the occasion, the 


relatives supplying the bereaved family by turns. 
LLLLL 


Raya 


Leish, 
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Early in the morning after the interment the head of the family 
repairs to the graveyard and sits by the grave, others following him 
as they come. Prayers are said for the benefit of the deceased till 
sunrise when all return to his house. This is done for three days, 
But this custom is not general, being confined to certain tribes such as 
Kashmirfs. 


The day after the death, food-offering to the Qazi commences, and 
he is given one meal every day for 40 days, the earthen vessels and the 
cloths used being also presented to him. 


About two sers of gram, maize or some other grain is taken and the 
qul verse is read over it grain by grain 125,000 times. It is then 
boiled and distributed among children. 


In some places this custom is observed differently. Early in the 
morning Q4zis are invited to meetin a mosque and read the Qurdz. 
At about midday the community collects, the Qdzis receive offerings 
from the heirs, and the whole community then bestow the spiritnal 
benefit of the Qurdn reading on the departed spirit. 


The kul-khwdne for children is observed both in towns and the vil- 
lages. The Chandias of Leiah town observe it at the tombs of the aged, 
but others perform it on the 3rd day after death, at the deceascd’s 
house or a .rosque. All the mulidhs recite in turn, one stpdéréh 
each, for the benefit of the deceased’ssoul. Hadia, money varying from 
Rs. 1-4-0 to 10 or more, is given by the kinsfolk either at death after 
fhe jandea or at the burial. Trusting in the Qurdn as their mediator, 
they begin their prayers thus: ‘O God! Forgive this man all his sins.’ 
The price of the Qurdn is taken and out of the money the cost of the 
paper and ink used as Ardea is paid and annas 2 or more given to 
each kil-hwdn, the remainder being distributed among the poor who are 
present. In villages grain is distributed instead. Besides this Aadia 
wealthy people also distribute alms in cash and in grain, When 
the 4ul-khwant ia celebrated on the 3rd day the clothes worn by the 
deceased’s heirs and some new ones are given to the person who washed 
the body and to relatives and friends. 


On the day of the Aul-khwdnz the near kinsimen tet the deceased’s 
heir put on a turban (dastdr) and also give him a cloth for a turban 
and cash from | annas to Re. 1 as bhdys. The kinsfolk pay Re. 1 or flour 
according to their means. In villages, those who give bhdjt are 
feasted ; but this custom does not exist in towns. Wealthy people 
both in villages and towns appoint mulldhs to recite verses from the 
Qurdn at the tomb for 3 or 4 days and even till the evening of the 
first Thursday after death. Whatever part of the Qurdés they recite 
they bestow it for the benefit of the deceased’s soul. Members of the 
bereaved famHy give a meal, at their own cost, to the mulld4s, who get 
besides a fee of 4 annas per day. 7 


Wealthy people distribute sweet rice, ineat.or meals to the kinsfolk 
and friends every Thureday for 7 weeks, They give in charity sweet 
rice, and pudding made of half-ground grain. There is no custom of 
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appointing mulldhs, at the tombs of infant 

Food consisting of bread with ght and ae anne ney ae peril 
cay eu goat day i sunset to the mulléh for 20 oe wie 
imes ays. is is called tl , ca i 
necessatily be prepared by the ae oe sol food. It nved not 


Various usages prevail regarding the readi 
Bs : ¢ f , 

a after bse ae in Amb4la some pa Ede eee = 
naulavig Vere ; i i ; 
. ae raed in the Qurdn to recite from it at the grave fora 

In some cases the mulléhs are asked to recite th 
grave till the following Thursday. Thie ceremony ig in siete oe ; 
followers of the Hadis sect, but elsewhere it is said that the followers a 
the Hadfs sect do not perform any ceremony. 


If the heirs are well-to do they build a hut near the grave 
engage four mulldhs to sit in it, and recite the Qurdn iimagh pa 
end to end day and night. These four mulldhs may take it in turns 
to recite the Qurdn, but the recital must be continuoue and not stopped 
even for a moment till the following Thursday evening when they are 
dismissed with a fee ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 10. The deceased’s 
heirs have to feed the » ul/éis during these days. 


In Raya also from the moment of burial, Qurdén readers are em- 
ployed to recite the Holy Book at the tomb which they do-unintermit- 
tently day and night to the close of the following Thursday. The 
belief is that so long as the reading continues the deceased escapes the 
torments cf the tomb. But this is not done for one who dies ona 
Thursday, as the belief is that by virtue of that day, he will escape the 
torments. ‘The reciters of course receive offerings. 


In Dera Ghazi Khan wealthy people arrange for hdjiz to sit at the 
tomb after burial and recite the Qurénu day and night and supply them 
with food there. They continue this recitation till the following Thursday 
and when if is completed each is paid Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8-0 as hadys Qurdn 
Sharif. The object of this is that when the angels Munkir and Nakir 
come to ask questions from the deceased about his deeds he may find 
it easy to answer them by the blessing of the Qurdn. 

After burial the deceased’s heirs distribute sweetmeat at the tomb 
or give some cash to fagirs by way of hadya Qurdn Sharif. 

f dead relatives and throwing 
arly in Muharram, is fast dying 
y indifferent t> it. 


The custom of visiting the graves 0 
fresh earth over them at festivals, particul 
out, men of the new lightas the phrase goes, being ver 


Szct.on ]].—Domestic OBSERVANOES IN THE Sovutn-East Punvas. 


The following account of domestie observances in Karnal ig re- 
nfodunad from the Setélement Report of that District written in 1893 
by the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson :-— 


: t to be d . 
When a woman is abou “born, @ brass tray is beaten to sig. 


and put on the ground. If a boy is 


elivered she is taken off the bed fbbeteor 


Kornal. 
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spread the news. A net is hung up 'm the doorway, anda garland 
(taxdarwdt) of mango leaves; anda branch of nfm is stuck into the 
wall by the doorway, and a fire lighted in the threshold, which is kept 
up night and day. This no evil spirits can pass, The swadling clothes 
should be got from another person’s house. They are called potra ; 
thus pofpon kd amir is equivalent to ‘a oe from his cradle.’ 
For 3 days the child is not suckled. For 6 days no one from cutside, 
except the midwife, goes into the house. On the night of the 6th day 
(natives always count the night preceding the day as belonging to it) 
the wholo household sits up and watches over the child ;- for on the 
6th day (ch4ata) the child’s .destiny (/ekh) is written down, especially as 
to kis immunity from small-pox. Ifthe child goes hungry on this 
day, he will be stingy all his life ; anda miser is accordingly called 
chhate ka thikha ; so a prosperous man is called chhate ka rdja. On the 
6th day the female relations come on visits of congratulation, but the 
must not go into the room where the woman is lying in. The father’s 
sister, too, comes and washes the mother’s nipple and puts it into the 
child’s mouth, and the mother takes off her necklace and gives it to her 
sister-in-law ; gur is divided to the brotherhood. On the 7th day the 
female Dim or bard comes and sings ‘Till the 10th day the house is 
impure (sat) ; and no one can eat or drink from it, and no man can 
go into it unless belonging to the household. On the ]0th day (dasztan) 
the net is taken down, the fire let out, »!) the ciothes washed, all the 
earthen vessels renewed, and the house new plastered ; the Brahmans 
come und do dom to purify the house, and tie a ¢égrt of yellow string 
round the boy’s waist; and the Brahmans and assembled brotherhood 
are feasted. The child is often named on this day; the Brahman 
casting the horoscope and fixing the name. But the parents some- 
times change the name if they do not approve of the Brahman’s 
selection At the birth of a girl the tray is not beaten, no feasting 
takes place, and no net is hung up or fire lighted. The mother remains 
impure for five weeks ; no one can eat or drink from her hands; and 
she takes her food separately. As soon as there is hair enough the 
boy’s head is shaved and his choti (scalplock) made; but there are no 
further ceremonies till his betrothal, 


» §317. —_ Betrothal is called ndta ; the ceremony sagét. It generally takes 


ee in infancy. When the father of a girl wishes to betrothe her 
e makes inquiry for a marriageable boy of good family, the village 
barber acting the part of go-between. If matters are satisfactory he 
sends the barber to the boy’s village, who puts either a ring or one 
rupee into the boy’s hand. This is called ropma (fr. rokna to 
restrain) ; and if the boy’s father returns Re. 1-4, called dsddtg#, to 
the barber to take to the girl’s father, he hereby accepte the offer and 
clenches the engagement. This enyagement is not a necessary pre- 
liminary of betrothal ; and is: most customary among castes, such as 
the R&jptts, who marry at a comparatively late age, and who do not 
wish to go to the expense of a formal betrothal eo long beforehand, for 
fear one of the children should die and the money be wasted. Among 
the Gujars,on the cther hand, the above ceremony constitutes betro- 
thal ; but the /tha is affixed at the time by the Brahman as described 
below. It is possible for the proposal to come from the hoy’s side, in 
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which case he sends his sister’s necklace ; 
proposal is accepted. But this is onlv 
‘already acquainted. 

When it is decided to proceed to’ the betrothal (sands 
and Brahinan are sent with the péeh-narsal 
been all night in the milk which is set for. 
anda cocoanut (nartal) The boy is seated in a chair’ before the 
brotherhood, the Brahman puts the tfka or mark on the boy’s forehead 
and the other things into his lap, and gur is divided by the boy’s father, 
who takes bold of the hand of each near relation in turn and ‘puts some 
gut into it. The boy’s father then gives Re. 1-4! to the Brahman and 
double that to the barber. This ‘is called ne7 or lég, and must be 
brought back to the girl’s father ; and when so brought back completes 
the betrothal. Ordinarily na relation. of the girl may take any part 
in the embassy (/dgs) of betrothal ; but Brahmans send the: girl’s 
brother-in-law or relation by marriage. Exchange of betrothals 
between two families ((sdénta ndta) is considered very disgraceful ; and if 
done at all, is done by a tripartite betrothal, A betrothing with B, B 
with C, and C with 4. Among the Jats, if the boy dies his father has a 
right to claim the girl for bis other son; or, in default of another any 
male relation in that degree. ‘If the girl dies her family has no claim. 


Jéts marry at about 5 or 7 years old ; Rors and Gujare at 12 to 
14; Réjpits at 15, 16, or even older. The prohibited degrees are thus 
described :—Every gens (got) is exogamous ; that is, that while every 
man must marry into his own: tribe, no man-can marry into his own gens. 
But this is by no means the only limitation imposed upon inter-marnage. 
In the first place, no man can marry into a family, of whatever gens it may 
be, that is settled in his own village or in any village immediately adjoin- 
ing his own. The strength of this custom is shown by an answer given 
me, to the effect that the speaker could not marry into a ‘ family of his 
own gens, even if it lived 100 miles off.’ The prohibition is based upon 
simjor ki berddrt, or the relationship founded upon a common boundary ; 
and is clearly a survival from marriage by capture. This limitation is 
further extended by the R&jpats, so that no man of them can marry into 
any family living in the ¢hapa into any family. of which his father, 
grandfather, or great-grandfather married. Thus if a Mandhér R&jpat 
matried a Chauhén Rajpit of thapa Jundla, his son, grandson, and 


and if the girl keeps it hie 
done when the families are 


s OF one rupee which has 
butter, a loin-cloth ( pich) 


great-grandson would not be able to marry any Chaubén of any village’ 


in the Jundla ¢hapa. But beyond this, and the prohibition against 
marrying within the gews, the Réjpits have no further limitations on 
inter-marriage. Among the other castes the ¢hapa is not excluded ; but 
no man can marry into any family of the gens to which his mother or 
his father’s mother belongs, wherever these gen/es may be found. The 
Gujars, however, who are generally lax in their rules, often only exclude 
such persons of these gevtes as live in the individual village from which 
the relation in question came. In some parts of Ambéla the people are 
beginning to add the mother’s mother’s gens, or even to substitute it for 
the father’s mother’s gens ; and this may perhaps be a last stage of the 
change from relationship through women to relationship throogh men. 


1Wherever other people give Re. 1-4, the Jéts pay Re. 1 and 4 fakes teeble So eoany 
pice ut 5 to the dnd. 


), the barber Zbia., § 318 


Ibid , § 819. 


1bid., § 320 


Tbé7., §821 


[bid., § 322. 
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Foster relationship is equivalent to blood relationship as a bar 
to marriage. Any number of wives may be married, but a second 
wife is seldom taken unless the first is childless. A sister of a first 
wife may be married, or any relation in the same degree ; but not 
above or below 

The boy’s Brahman fixes an auspicious day, and decides how many 
ceremonial oilings (4x) the boy is to undergo. It must he 5, 7, 9, or 
11; and the girl will undergo ¢+ fewer than the boy. The boy’s 
father then sends a Jagan or tewd, generally 9,11, or 15 days before 
the wedding, which is a letier communicating the number of Jd” and 
the number of guests to be expected, and is accompanied by a loin-cloth 
or a complete suit of female clothes (¢wal) anda pair of shoes In all 
these communications the Brihman who takes the letters always gets 
Re. 1-4. 

The boy and girl then undergo their ddns in their respective hoines. 
The women collect and bathe them while singing, and rub them from 
head to foot. with oil and turmeric and peameal. The bdns are given 
one each night, and are so arranged that the boy’s will end the night 
before the procession starts, and the girl’s the night before the wedding, 
After each ddn the mother performs the ceremonies of drata and sew.2l 
described below to the boy. The girl has only sewal performed, as 
drata can under no circumstances be performed over a female. The day 
of the first bde is called huladhdét, or ‘red hand.’ Seven women with 
living hasbands husk 5} seors of rice an'l make sweets with it. The 
Brahman comes and sticks up two small round saucers, bottom outwards, 
against the wall with flour, and in front of them a flour lamp is kept 
alight in honour of ancestors. On either side he makes five marks of 
a bloody hand on the wall. This is done in each house. In the girl’s 
village the street turnings all the way from the village gate to the 
bride’s house, and the house itself are also marked with red or red and 
white marks. After the first dn the boy has the réfri or black woollen 
thread, with a small iron ring (chhallaz) and some yellow cloth and 
betel-nut, tied round his left ankle. The girl has her small gold 
nosering put on ; for up to that time she can only wear a silver one ; 
and she must not wear a large one till she goes to live with ber husband. 
She also takes off her silver wristlets (ehzérd) which no married woman 
may wear; and substitutes for them at least five-of glass on each arm. 
Those glass wristlets and her nosering form her sohdég, and a woman who 
has a husband living (s 4d an) must always wear them. When her 
husband dies she breaks the wristlets cff her arm,and throws the pieces 
and nosering on to the corpse, and they are wrapped up with it in 
the shroud. After that she may wear silver wristlets again. And 
occasionally, if a widow has plenty of grown-up sons, she will continue 
to wear the sohdg. 

The day before the procession isto start or arrive, as the case may 
be, the manda or mandad is ereoted. At the boy’s house they take five 
seed-stems of the long sarkara grass and tie them over the lintel 
They dig 1 hole in front and to the right of the threshold, put money 
ir it, and stand a plough beam straight up-in it. To this they hang 
two small cakes fried in gis, with three little saucers under and tw» 
above this, and two pie, all tied ona thread. Finally, some five deran 
culms, and a dogar, or two vessels of water one on top of the other, 
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are brought by the mother, attend 
syorship GE the pokter , ended by singing wom 
De atl rite eee (chak) are put by # ke ae sae after 
the aloacti hear. they: etaat = si : done ; but instead of a 
four cross sticks, or a stool with ite oe one central pole eal 
don each ie hina a. baad watcg = logs upwards, at the top 
full one in the middle ; or a curtained ye ee down surrounding a 
sky, with at each corner a lfeki or‘ ae ear is formed, open to the 
on tp of the other, with a tripod of beaiabaee 0 yo Pethen weeeselsi/one 
ee . a same day the mother’s brother of oe . 
1e bhatt. his is provided by the mother’s f e boy or girl brings Zid; § 323 
presents of clothes ; and necessarily includ ‘ h ather, and consists of a 
bride or bridegroom, and in the case oe : e wedding suit for the 
head-dress he is to wear at the Se fet in clos and 
i Bw eaTs must always he provided by. his ice pee einer panty 
e boy’s maternal uncle also brings a Vs 1er_ mother’s brother. 
eee ring , and the girl wears doth aioe f ol ee 
en the didi is given, the boy’s or orl? clothes at the wedding. 
ceremony of drata or mtnva, She take girl's mother performs the 
flour, places ei act ae mango : ee lamp made of 
waves it up and down his body from head t 2, - TapUss On Bese 
sewal, which consists in picking u hee ae She also performs 
body all over withit. They then sake fet ie ae 
him on laddis or sweetmrat balls. The . th un dooms) and too 
lave collect in the villaze common room of ae t es at the boy’s vil- 
collected the ¢hdti (giver of the idt) nti neta (§ 337 tnfra) is 
a . a gift - not entered jn the oan Dero 
tee e day when the murriage pr oy : 
ela Se his last ddn and is toad oie ie se ca 
4 or seven- knotted sacred thread is ti is wil .? 
ae tied om consisting of a oak oe ral oe 
SUy cht oO i I L 
binge ee tinsel over the turban, and a sera or 
: e then performs the ceremon of ghur 1 
him, while singing women follow, a ihe ae oe er 
water ; and his sister puts her wrap over her right hand hdc _ 
pa rice which she flings at his crown as the boy goes | oak ote 
s Rea her Re. 1, worships the gods of the homestead ad Pee 
a » 1 to the Bairagi. He is then ‘put into a palanquin and the pro- 
ssion. to which every house nearly related must contribute a ; 
ee and which consists of males only, starts, as much as aenible 
vp orsebick, with music of sorts. At each village they pass throu h 
ey are met by the barber, the Dam, and the Brahmans, whom the 
es to, re who put débh gvass on the father’s head and ae 
village aaa The procession must reach the girl’s 
place, rigorously outside the village, has been a ointed for Jdid., 
ee called dg or goira. The girl’s relations come dies ‘liga 
ing 10 a loin-cloth and Lt ¢akas and a little rice and sweetineats in a 
Ben The two parties sit down, the Brahmans read gacred tests, the girl’s 
= i ae rape the tika on the boy’s forahead, and gives a loin-cloth 
takas, taking a loin-cloth and 21 fakas in exchange. The two 


$326 


§ 326, 
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fathers then embrace, and the girl’s father takes Re. 1 from his turbar. 
aud gives it to the boy’s father, who gives him in exchange the clotl. 
which is to form the patka at the wedding. The girl’s father then asks 
the boy’s father for either'11 or 14 pice, the gosra kd kharek or expenses 
of the goria ; and these he distributes to the menial bystanders, and 
makes the boy’s father pay something to the barber and Brahman. 
The procession then proceeds to the girl’s house, the boy being put on 
a horse, and pice being thrown over his' head asa scramble (sakher) 
for the menials. They do not go into the house; but at the door 
stand women singing and holding flour lamps. The boy is stood on 
a stool, and the girl’s elder married sister, or if she has no married 
sister her brother’s. married daughter, performs to him the ceremonies 
of drata and sewal already described, and the boy’s father gives her 
Rs. 1-4, She also performs the ceremony of wérpher by waving a 
pot of water over the boy’s head and then drinking a little of it, 
and waving a rupee round his head. The girl’s and boy’s relations 
then fight for the stool on which the boy stood, and the boy’s relations 
win, and carry it off in triumph to the zandalwdsa or da»dalwdsa, which 
is the place fixed for the residence of the guests. This should, in 
theory, be outside the village ; but for the convenience sake it is 
genorally in the chopd/. Presently the guests are bidden to the girl’s 
house, where they eat; but the boy stays in the jandalwdsa, as he 
must not enter the girl’s house till the wedding itself. So, too, the 
girl’s relations do not eat ; for they cannot eat that day till the wedding 
ceremony is over. This ends the first day called dhakdo. 

That night, at some time after sunset, the wedding ceremony 
(phera) takes place. Shortly befsre it the girl’s barber goes to the 
jandalwdsa, where the boy’s father gives him a complete suit of clothes 
for the girl, some jewels, sacred coloured strings to tie her hair up 
(nd/a), some henna for her hands, and a ring called the yoke-ring 
(fia kt angitht). The girl wears nothing at all of her own unless 
it be a pair of scanty drawers (dho/a) ; and she is dressed up in the 
above things, and a/so in the clothes brought in the ¢hé¢ by her 
maternal uncle, one on top of the other. The ring she wears on the 
first finger ; and on her head she wears the cho/dsop, or an unsewn and 
unhemmed reddish yellow cloth provided by her maternal grandfather, 
used only at weddings, but worn after the ceremony till it wears out. 
Meanwhile her relations sit down with their Brahman under the 
manda. 

There a place on the ground (chauri, bedi has been tresh 
plastired, and the Brahman makes a square enclosure ‘mandal or ptirat) 
of flour, and on it puta sand and sacred fire (Aawan) of dhak wood, and 
git, and sugar, and sesame. Meanwhile the other party has been sent 
for;.and the boy, dressed in the clothes brought by his maternal 
uncle, .cow.es attended by his father and nearest relations only. They 
sit down to the north, the girl’s people to the south, and two stools are 
placed ‘facing the east, on which the boy and girl, who are fetched, after 
all have sat down hy her mother’s brother, are seated each next his or 
her people,.so that she is on his right band, When the ceremony 
commences the girl’s people hold upa cloth for a minute so as to hide 
the boy and virl from the boy’s people, ‘just-asamatier of form 
The Brahman pute five little earthen pots (Auléa) in the sacred 
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anclosure, and makes the boy and gitl dip their third tingers into 
turmeric and touch pice, which he then puts into the pote, the boy offer. 
ing twice a8 many as the girl. Sacred texte are then recited, The girl 
then turns her band-palm upwards, her father puts one rupee and 
a little water into it, and takes the hand and the rupee and solemnly 
places them in the boy’s hand, saying masn apns lark din, hkomya dun: 
‘I give you my daughter; I give her virgin,’ This is called 
kanya ddn. ‘Then the sacred fire is stirred up, the Brahman ties the 
hem (pal/a) of the girl’s wrap to a piece of cloth called the patkd, and 
the boy takes the latter over his shoulder and leads her round the 
fire counter clockwise four times, and then she goes in front and leade 
him round three times. Meanwhile the family priests recite the tribe 
and gens of each, and the names of their ancestors for four gencrations. 
This is the pherd, and constitutes the real marriage. After this the 
Brahmans formally ask each whether he or she accepts the other, and 
is ready to perform duties which are set forth in time-honoured and 
very in.pressive and beautiful language. The boy and girl then sit 
down, each where the other sat before ; and this completes the cere- 
mony. The bride and bridegroom are then taken into the girl’s 
house, where the girl’s mother unties the boy’s head-dress and gives 
him a little gf? and gur mixed up, ‘There two small earthen saucers 
have been fixed with flour against the wall, bottom outwards, and a 
lamp lighted in front of them. This they worship; the boy returns to 
the jandalwdsa after redeeming his shoes, which the women have 
stolen, by paying Rs. 1-4; while the girl stays with her people. 

On the second day (b4dhér) the boy's people must not eat food of Ibid, § 328. 
the girl’s people ; and they get it from their relations and friends in 
the village. Various ceremonies involving payment to Brahmans and 
barbers are performed. 


At night the girl’s father and friends goto the jandal wdea ; the 
two fathers, who are now each other’s simdés, embrace ; the girl 8 father 
gives his.simdé one rupee and invites the whole bardt, includjng the 
boy, to eat at the girl’s house, But when, after eating, they have 
returned to the sandalwdsa, the girl’s fricnds follow then and make them 
give a nominal payment for it, called rofé kd kAareh, which is given to 
the menials, 


On the third day, called jtda, the ncota is collected in the girl’s pesg., § 329, 
house just as it a in the buy’s house before the éard¢ started. 
The boy’s people then eat at the girl’s house, and return to ae rons 
wdésa, whence they are presently summoned to take leave a ay 
The hoy’s father then presents a bart, which is a gift of sugar, alnoney 
sacrcd threads, fruits &c. to the girl’s people. The ceremony 0 f i 
is then performed. The girl’s relations form a panchdyat or a : _ 
demand a certain. sum from the boy’s father from which iF rc Med 
menials then and there receive their fixed dues. The money Nd. for- 
patia, The girl’s panch having ascertained that all ner aie rake or 
mally aske. the boy’s father whether any one in the village ihe 7 tive 
demanded ought of him save this money ; and he replies e had 
During this ceremony the girl’s father sits quite ape . ‘a le 
have nothing whatever to do with taking money Hom reece thie via 
and in fact often insists upon paying the patia himself. is ‘ 


MMMMM 
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is being distributed, the girl’s mother makes the boy perform the cere- 
mony of band khuldt, which consists in untying one knot of the manda. 
She then puts the ¢/4a on his forehead and gives one rupee and two 
luddus (a sweetmeat made into a ball), an! the other women also feed 
him, This acalled joAdrt. Then the girl’s father presents the ddn 
or dower, which includes money, clothes, vessels &c., but ro female 
jewels; and the darét returns to the iandalwdsa. The boy’s father 
then visits all the women (vo/dn) of his own gens who live in the vil- 
lage, and gives each one rupee. ‘I'he horses and bullocks are then got 
out, and should assemble at the outer gate of the village, though they 
sometimes go to the door of the house for convenience. Her maternal 
uncle takes the girl, and, followed by women singing, places her in the 
ox-cart in which she is to travel. She is accompanied by a female 
harber called the Jarumbt, and the boy is kept apart. When they are 
just starting the two fathers embrace, and the girl’s father gives the 
other one rupee and his blessing ; but the girl’s mother comes up, and 
having dipped her hand in henna, claps the boy’s father on the 
back so as to leave a blocdy mark of ahand (é4apa) on his clothes. A 
few pice are scrambled over the heads of the happy pair ; and_ the pro- 
cession starts for home, the girl screeming and crying as a most essen- 
tial form. 

When the dard# reaches the hoy’s village, the friends are col- 
lected at the boy’s door, which has five red marks of a hand on the 
wall on either side. The boy and girl are stood on the stool which the 
bardé have brought from the other village and the boy’s mother 
measures them both with a se/a or string made of the hair of a bullock’s 
tail, which is then thrown away. She also performs the ceremony of 
sewal and waves a vessel of water over their heads and drinks a little 
of it. The boy’s sister stands in the doorway, and will not admit them 
till the boy pays her onc rupee. That night the boy and girl sleep on 
the floor, and above where they sleep are two mud _ saucers stuck, 
bottom ontsvards, against the wall, and a lighted Jamp before them. 

On the next auspicious day the girl puts on the wrap with the 
potka atill knotted to it; the boy takes it over his shoulder and leads 
her off, attended by women ouly and music, to worship the god of 
the homesteal, tiie sacred ¢vZs¢ tree, the small pox goddess, and all 
the village deities and the whsel of the potter, who gives them a nest 
of vessels for good luck. ‘hey go outside the village and perform 
hesora, which consists in the boy and girl taking each a stick and 
firbting together by striking seven blows or more. Then comes the 
ceremony of sangna khelna, The girl unites the #angua or 7-Kknotted 
sacred thread which the Brahman tied round the boy's wrist before he 
started, and he undoes hers. The tongnds are then tied tothe girl’s 
yoke-ring ; and it is flung by the boy’s brother’s wife into a vessel of 
milk and water with dé grass in it. The two then dip for it several 
times with their hands, the finder being rewarded with cheers.1 ‘Till 
this ceremony is performed the boy and girl must sleep on the ground 
and not ou bedsteads. Then the boy’s elder brother's wife (his 
bhdbt) sits down, opens her legs, and takes the boy between her 


1 Among the Réjphts there are two Langnds, one with a rupee andthe other with 
betelnut tied 1o it, This ceremony is performed with the former kangud at the girl's vil. 
age the dey after the phera, aud with the latter ay deactibed above, 
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thighs. The girl sits simuarty oetween the boy’s thighs, and takes a 
little boy into her lap The girl or his mother gives him two Jaddis ; 
and he rays, ‘asonfor my sister-in-law, and two laddts for me? Some 
few days a‘ter « barber comes from the girl’s village, and takes her 


back to her home. 


So far the bride -nd bridegroom are infants, and of course the 
marriage has not been consummated ; in fact, a child conceived at this 
staye would be illegitimate. The consummation takes place atter the 
return of the girl to her husband’s house, called challa or mukldwa, 
This takes place when the girl is putert ; but must be in either the 
8rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, or 11th year after the wedding. The girl’s people 
fix the day ; and the boy with some male friends, but without his 
father, goes to fetch her. The girl then for the firat time wears ao 
large nosering, an armlet (tadia), and a boddice or ang. The girl’s 
father gives her some clothes and jewels, and they go off home. 
As they start the girl must scream and cry bitterly, and bewail some 
near male relation who has iately died, saying, ‘oh! my father is 
dead,’ or ‘oh! my brother is dead.’ After reaching home they live 
together as man and wife. 


The girl stays with her husband a few weeks only ; and mustthen 
return to her father’s home and stay there some six months ora year, 
She is then brought back for good by her husband, her father presenting 
her with her trousseau (pitdr) of olothes and jewels This she retains ; 
but all clothes given hy her father to the boy’s father previous to this, 
at marriage or challa, must be divided among. the female relations of 
the boy’s father and not retained by him. ; 

This is the course of affairs when the parties marry in infancy. But 
among R&jpdts who always marry late, and generally when the marriage 
has from any cause been delayed till puberty, there'is no mukidwa, but 
on the third day before the bard¢ starts the ceremony of patra pherna 
or changing the stools is performed. The git! changes all her clothes, 
putting on clothes provided by her father, and also a large nosering, 
armlets, and boddice. The boy and girl ate then seated on stools and 
exchange places, each sitting where the other was, and the patka 1s 
tied up. The girl’s father presents both the dower and the trousseau 
at the same time ; and the pair, on reachiig home, live as man and 
wife, , 

Among Musalmans there is no éera ; the atkdh or /Masilmén 
marriage ceremony being substituted for it, which the co is 
presence of witnesses. Envoys (waktls) go into the girl’s hcuse 
take her consent an! come out and announce it ; the boy consente 
himself three times, and the ceremony 18 complete. But among 
converts to Islim, at any rate, the ether cu toms and dan vee 
are almost ezructly the eame. Of late years the Musalmana oh ° 
begun to'leave off the sewal and drata and they often use no pechs, 
though they retain the sera. : : 

Focal aia tribal variations are Lumerous, but quite u eat che 
There are innumerable minufie which I have Se an "The 
vary greatly, though quite constant for. each Pe en a ie a 
R4jpéts never use a mor, nor have the custome of "apa, 
is often omitted from the mandu in the Kb&dir. 


Ibid., § 382 


Ibid., §333 


Ibid., § 334, 


Ibid., §385. 


rid, $986, 


Ibid., § 987. 


Idid., § 838. 


Ibid. § 889. 
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The wife has to hide her face before all the elder brothers and 
other elder relations of her husband ; not so before the younger ones, 
elder and younger being, of conrse, a matter of genealogical degree, and 
not of age. Nor may she ever mention the name of any of the elder ones, 
or even of her husband himself. 

Whemonve the ceremonial goings and comings are over--among 
Réjpite, for inetance, where there is no mukldwa, directly the wedding 
is oyew—she may never return to her father’s house except with his spe- 
cial leave ; and if he sends for her, he has to give her a fresh dower. 


The village into which his daughter ie married is utterly tabooed 
for the father, and her elder brother, and all near elder relations. 
They may not go to it, even drink water from a well in that village ; 
for it is shameful to take anything from one’s daughter’ or her belong- 
ings. On the other hand, the father is continually giving things to 
his daughter and her husband as long as he lives. Even the more dis- 
tant elder relations will not eat or drink from the honse into which the 
girl is married, thongh they do not taboo the whole village. The boy’s: 


father can go to the girl’s village by leave of her father, but not 
without 


There is a curious custom called néota by which all the branches 
of a family contribute towards the expenses of a marriage in any of its 
component households. If 4 and Bare rclations, and 4 first marries 
his daughter, B will contribute, say, Rs. 10. If B then marries his 
daughter, 4 must contribute more than this, or say Rs. 12. At 
further marriages, so long as the neota consists between them, the con- 
tribution will always be Rs. 10, so that B will always owe 4 Rs. 2; 
but if either wishes to put an end to the neota, he will contribute, if 
4, only Re. 8, if B Rs. 12. This clears the account, and, ¢ps0 facto, 
closes the neots. The neota is always headed by the b4d¢¢ or mother’s: 
brother ; but his contribution ié a free gift, and does not enter into the 
account, which is confined to the relations of the male line. These 
contribute even when the relationship is very distant indeed. 


This is the real neofa ; and is only called into play on the occasion 
of the marriage of a daughter or son of the house. But in a somewhat 
similar manner, when the bid¢ is to be provided by the mother’s father, 
he sends a little gur to each seotdra, or person between whom and 
himeelf neota exists ; and they make small contributions, generally. 
Re. l each. So, too, when the boy’s father gives gur to his relationa 
at his son’s betrothal they each return him Re. }. 


The Réjpats call the custom 66) instead of neofa, and take it, in 
ee of the bid¢, only from descendarits of a common great-grand- 
father. 

As I have said, a man may marry as often as he pleases If he 
marries again on the death of his wife, he is called dkeju. The cere- 
monies are exactly the..same for a man’s different marriages. But 
under no circumstances cana woman perform the pera twice in her 
life. Thus, among the Ré4jpits, Brahmans and Tagés, who do not 
allow darews or kardéo, a widow cannot under any circumstances 
e a In one village there isa shrine to an ancestor who bad died childless, It ie known 


is nickname, and not : : 1 
Ge jecarcans the ee a by his proper name, because tie women of the family do not like 
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remarry. But among other castes a remarriage ia allowed under the 
above name. It is, in its essence, the Jewish levirate ; that is to 
on the death of a man his younger brother has first elaine to the wi 
then his elder brother, and after them other relations in 
though £arewa cannot be performed while the girl isa minor, and her 
consent is neceseary. But it has been extended so thata man ma 
matry a widow whom he could not hve married as a virgin, the orly ee 
triction being that she is not of his own gens. Thus, a Gojar may marry 
a Jat or Ror widow of any gens but his own. I need hardly say that 
neither marriage, nor adoption, nor any othicr séromony, an. char 
the gens of a man or woman ; that being, under all circumstances, the 
gens of the original father. Even women of menial castes can be so 
married ; but the woman is then called ert Ais, though it is still a 
real marriage. At the same time any marriage out of one’s own caste, 
even if with a higher one, is thought disgraceful. 

The marriage must not take xe within a year of the husband’s 
death, It is effected by the man throwing a red wrap over the woman’s 
head and putting wrislets (ehiéra) on her arm in presence of male and 
fernale members of the brotherhood. There is no meota in karewa, because 
there are no expenses. ; 

When a Hindu is on the point of death, he is taken off the bed 
and put with his feet to the east on the ground, on a fresh plastered 
spot strewn with the sacred db grass and sesame. Ganges water 
and milk, and a tiny pearl (they can be bought for a few pice), and 
gold, are put into his mouth. The friends are called in and the'son or 
nearest heir shaves completely in public, draws water with his right 
hand alone, bathes and puts on a clean lion-cloth, turban, and handker- 
chief, and nc other clothes. Meanwhile the widow has broken her 
sohdg, aud throws it on the corpse, which the men or wo.oen of she 
family, according to its sex, bathe with the water the son has drawn, 
put on it a loin-eloth, and sew it op in a shroud (guys or ghigé). They 
then place it on the bier (arés or yznji*) and bear it out head foremost. 
At the door a Brahman meets it with pinds (balls of dough) and water 
which the son places on the bier by the head of the corpse. On the 
road they stop by a tank or some water, and pénds are again put on the 
bicr. Then all the pinds ace fluuz into the water, and tke bier is 
taken up the reverse way with the feet foremost. When they reach 
the burning place (ehAal/a), the corpse is placed .on the pyre (chéta), 
and the son taking sacred fire, lit by the Brahman, lights the wood (ddg 
dena) and fansit. This is the 4irsa tarm so often mentioned. When 
the bone of the skull is exposed, the aon takes one of the sticks of 
which the bier was wiade, drives it through the skull (4apd/ kersz) and 
throws it over the corpse-beyond the feet. When the corpse is com- 
pletely burnt, all bathe and return together to the house, and then go 
off to their homes. The burning should be on the day of death, if 
possible ; but it should always be before sauset. 


say, 
dow. 
the same degree ; 


Tbid., 4 840. 


If the burning was performed oh the bank of the Jumna, water sod, § s4t. 


is thrown on tho ashes ; if in the Kurukshetr, the bones are thrown into 
one of the sacred tanks, and all is over. Otherwise, on the third da 

the knuckle-bones and other small fragments of bones ( pAstl) are col- 
lected. If they can be taken to the Ganges at once, well and good ; 


Thid., § 242. 


Ibid., § 343. 


Ibid. § 844. 
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if not they are buried in the jungle. But they must not be brought 
into the village in any case ; and when once ready to be taken to the 
Ganges, they must not be put down anywhere, but must always be 
hung up till finally thrown by a Brahman into the stream. Their bearer, 
who must be either a relation, or a Brahman, or Jhiwar, must sleep 
‘on the ground, and not on a bed, on his way to the Ganges. After 
the death a ghora of water with a hole in the bottom, stuffed with dulh 
grass so that water will drip from it, is hung ina pépal tree ; and the 
water js filled, and a lamp lighted daily for 11 days. 


The house is impure (pdétak) till the 13th day after death. On 
the 10th day the Mfba Brahman or Ach&rj comes. The household 
perform dasdhi ; that is, they go to the tank, wash their clothes, shave, 
offer 10 pivds, and give the Acidrj grain enough for 10 meals. On 
the 11th or day of sapenda, a bull calf is let loose, with a trident 
(tarstél) branded on his shoulder or quarter, to lecome a pest. The 
Achfrj is seated on the dead man’s bedstead, and they make obeisance 
to him and lift him up, bedstead and all. He then takes the bedstead 
and all the wearing. apparel of the dead man, and gves off on his donkey. 
But he is held to be so utterly impure that in many villages they will 
not allow him to come inside, but take the things out to him. - On the 
12th day the Géjr4ti Brahman is fed, being given s#dha or the uncooked 
materials for dinner only, as he will not eat food cooked even by Gaur 
Brahmans. On the 18th day the Gaur Brahmans are fed, a:d then 
the whole brqtherhood ; the walls are plastered, the earthen vessels 
changed, all clothes washed, and the house becomes pure. If the man 
died on his bed instead of on the ground, the house.is impure for 45 
days ; and after the 1!th day special ceremonies called jap have to be 
performed to purify it. Again, if he has died on certain inauspicious’ 
days of the month, called panehat, 5 or-7 Brahmans have to perform 
barat in order to ease his spirit. 

The same ceremonies are observed on the death of a woman. 
Children under 8 years of age are buried without ceremony. . 

There arc no particular ceremonies observed at the death of a 
Musalman, who is, of course, buried with his feet to the south. Gosains 
and Jogis are buried sitting up in salt; and used to be so buried alive 
before our rule. Their graves are called samdds. Bairdgis are burnt, 
and in the case of an abbott a samdd erected over some of the bones. 
Chamire are burnt ; while sweepers are buried upside down (mtndha). 

The disombodied spirit while on its travels is called parct ; and 
remains in this state for one year, making 12 monthly stages. For 
the first 12 days after death a lamp is kept lit, and a bowl of water 
with a hole in the bottom for it to drip from kept fullin a pépal tree 
for the use of the spirit. At the end of each month the son gives his 
family priest the ‘monthly ghara’ which consists of a stdha or un- 
cooked food for two meals, a ghara of water, a towel, an umbrella, and 
a pair of the wooden thoes (thardun) used where the impure leather 
is objectionable. At the first anniversary of the death (4arsandt) he 
gives the Brahman a bedstead and bedding, a complete suit of clothes, 
some vessels, and such other parts of a complete outfit as he can afford. 


“This-is called sajja. Ho also gives him a cow with a calf at foot and 
some rupees in water. tg 
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Section 12—=Ficritiots KINSHIP IN THE Punsas. 


The ideas underlying the formation of the ties of fictitious kinship 
and the effects of those ties, when formed, are not only of importance 
from a practical point of view, as illustrating such practices as ailoption, 
rules of succession, and the like, but they are also of considerable interest 
as illustrating the possibilities of castes, or even tribes, having been 
formed by processes of accretion. Among the most primitive races on 
the North-West Frontier of India the ties of fosterage are very strong, 
more stringent even than those of blood kinship! ; -and throughout 
India, at least among the non-Muhammavans, atoption plays a very 
important réve in the law of inheritance.? The following notes on these 
ideas and customs have been collected in an attempt to ascertain how far 
fictitious kinship is now formed in the Punjab. 


Gangdé-bhdis —A fraternal relationship entailing the conseuences 
of natural kinship and thus operating as a bar to marriage between the 
parties, who become Gang4-bhdis cach to the other, is establishea by 
making a pilgrimage to the Ganges together and there drinking the 
waters of the sacred river fron each others hands.? This relationship 
is also established between two women (or even between a man and a 
woman),‘ itrespective of caste, and the parties should drink thrice, or 
seven times, while lasting friendship and sisterhood are vowed. In 
Gurgéon women who exchange dopattas (shawls) ata sacred place, or 
on a pilgrimage, become Gang&-bahin, Jamnd bahin (if that river is the 
plae of pilgrimage), or, generally /fira/h-bahin. Such women tach 
treat the other’s husband as a ji/a, t.e. as a sister’s husband, and it is 
said that the custom of making these alliances is more prevalent among 
women than among men, aud more binding also. With the extension 
of facilities for making pilgrimages this custom is becoming rarer, but 
when a pilgrimage involved journeying and living together the tie 
was often contracted, and it is still not rare in cases where some service 
or aid was rendered. A Sanskrit adage declares that no wrong should 
be done to a person with whom one hae walked seven paces, an idea to 
which the seven steps at a wedding owe their significance. 

The pahsi.—Among Sikhs the taking of the p2kut together 
creates a similar tie, and those bound by it are called gurbhdis. Here 
again caste is disregarded and the relationship created operates as an 
absolute bar to marriage. ae ae s 

Adoption.—Adoption, as a religious rite, is not very common In 
the Punjab, even among Hindus. It is solemnized with few rites, and 
is usually called god lend, or * taking in the lap.” An adopted son 16 

1 E.g., among the so-called Dards; see Biddalph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 


, 82-3, 
Pe 2 Bg, among the Nambadri Brahmans of Ke:aha, on the Malabar coast (see Calcutta 
Review, 1901, pp. 121 et seqq.), we fiud two kinds of religious and ont: of secular adoption, 
All three fcrms have remarkable effects on the laws of succession. erties 

3 It is eaid that the exchange of pagyts a Ee merely cements a long and intima 
friendship without creating any bond of artificial kinship. ; 

7 Tt is, however, said that this tie is only contracted between women, It is apparently 
rate between a man and a woman, but not unknown. Tu Maltin the tie ia calla ee D4 
and does exist between men and women, In Wide- Awake Stories (Mrs, F. A. gins aul : s 
R. C.T mple) Princess Ambergine exchanges veils with the Queen and tere mil rc. a 
the same cup with her ‘as is the custom when two people say they ae sis . : ier} 

5 Thisie called in Panjabi chulfdn lena [literally ‘ to take handfuls’ (v BV) 


Women thus become dhurm-bahin, if Hindus. 
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termed puérela by Hindus.‘ But besides the custom of furmal adop- 
tion a kind of snforiiel adoption of a man or woman as father or 
mother is not unusual. The adoptive parent is thenceforth treated as 
a natural parent, but apparently no legal results ensue. 

Exchanging gdndns.—An analogous tie can be created between 
two youths by exchanging gdvdns? or wedding wristlets, and eating 
rice and milk together. The youth whois to be married puts on a 
gandn, and his would-be friend unties it, while a Brahman repeats the 
following manird :— 


TRANSLITERATION, 
Manglang® Bhagwan-Vishnu4 
Manglang Garat-dhwejd !8 
Manglang Punr:-takhiyd® 
Manglé yatno” Hari.® 

TRANSLATION. 


Bhagwén Vishnu 
Garar-dhwij is the embodiment of bliss. 
Punri-kakhiya 


Hari is the abode of happiness. 
God is the centre of all bliss, happiness emanates from Iim. 
This is a benediction (ashir wéd) which a Brahman gives to other 
men. The idea being ‘ May God, the embodiment of all bliss, give 
you happiness.’ 
Another mantrdé :— 
Yen badhdho Pals-rdja din-vandro, Mahd-bala !! 
Te-nalwdug prit-badhndmt rakshe ma-chal mé-chal !! 


‘In the name of Him who killed R4jA Bali, the mighty leader of 
the Daits, I fasten this rahri thread round your wrist end protect you, 
may you persevere, cleave to it, and never deviate from it.’ 


Generally this manérd is recited when a rakits (amulet) is tied by 
a Brahman at the Rakbri festival (on the full-moon day in the month 
of Sawan),. 

Various uther means are adopted to creale or cement enduring 
friendships, hardly amounting to fictitious relationship. Thus the 
mundan ceremony affords an opportunity to swear lasting friendships, 


1 ‘The subject of adoption is fully treated in th pr.sent writer's Compendium of the 
Punjab Customary Luw. 

2 Ganda , M., a stilug of coloured cords or of goat’s hair, The man or youth who 
unfaalens tle.gdind of abridegioom at his wedding is nleo bound to him by pecial ties of 
frien-lahip. 

> Happiness, fortune, bliss, felicity. 

* The sccund quiy of the sacred triad, entrusted with the preservation of the wurli. 

$ An epithet of Vishnu. Garur is represented as the vehicle of Vishupaad as having 
a white fave, an aquilinc uose, red wings and a golden body. Dhwij uvens a bavucr, Slay, 
It gencrally bearsa pictare of the deity’s vehicle. 

® Anvepithet of Vishuu, ULit,, having eyes like a whi'e letus Aower (punrskewhile 
lutis kakhiya — eyes). 

’ Lit., house, residence. 

® An cpithet of Viehua. 
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batdshas being distributed among those resent, or a child o 
age being made to catch the bvy’s hair a it falls, and thus ee i tie of 
kinship with him. Simultaneous circumeision forms a similar bond. 

Amoug the Sansis friendship is sworn by one man’s placing a 
sword between himself and his friend. The latter removes it and the 
tie is complete. 4 

Pagwat.— But far commoner than the solemn religious bond oreat- 
ed by the foregoing fictions is the looser social bond created by the 
exchange of pugrts, or pagwat, as it is called in Gujrét. As a role this 
exchange creates a bond like that of kinship,! though it is said that 
only among Hindus ie its existence a bar (o intermarriage, and that 
among Muhammadans this is not the case. The pagrf or turban? is 
typical of a man’s honour, so that the exchange means that the honour 
of the one party becomes that of the other. 

Such ‘ brothers’ are ordinarily termed pag-bhdé or dharam-bhds, 
the latter term being ordinarily used to denote a brother artificially 
created as opposed to a natural brother 

Chddar or orhnd-badal.—Women in the same way exchange chédars 
or orinds, and among Muhammadans become dharm-bahin or imdn-bahen 
to each other. But these customs are more prevalent among Hindus 
than among Muhammadans. 

A custom prevalent among children is noted in Ambéla; friend- 
ship is made or broken off by placing the finger on the chin and moving 
it backwards and forwards, saying meri tert ydri hodi, ‘ There is 
friendship twixt thee and me,’ or meré tert ydri Rut, ‘Our friendship 
is broken.’ In Multdn children hold their thumbs in their mouths and 
lock their little fingers together, one saying, ‘Is thy friendship like a 
sieve, or a river?’ If the other reply, ‘like a river,’ the friend- 
ship is cemented. Occasionally instead of a sieve and a river, a brass 
vessel and a grinding-stone are the simile. But the friendship may be 
broken off by taking a little dust in the paim and blowing it away, or, 
in Jhang, by breaking a straw. 


These modes of creating fictitious relationship, or the ideas which 
underlie them, appear to be the basis of certain practices which exist 
in various parts of the Punjab. 


These practices on the one hand find analogies in the custom of 
seeking asylum, while on the other they merge in certain forms of 
oaths. ‘ 


The pagwaf finds a curious applicatiun among cattle-lifters and 
other criminals. Finding himself suspected, the chief offers to restore 
the stolen property, on condition that the owner exchanges pagris with 
him as a pledge that he will not lodge a complaint. babiyl 

An apparent extension of this practice is the custom of tallé pdné, 


: in 4la, for instance, it is said that no such tie is created, because pagwaf 
awed a alice between persons of different religious (and between them wo such tie 
could be created), In Jhang and Mult4n it creates no such tie. a ‘ 524 

* Cf. the adage, Wair Barards Bhatftés, K+ honda pagy ‘2 wuffdn f When Pardre 
Bhattis ara at enmity of what avail is it to exchange pagrts cee ali. 

> Talli, a small piece of cloth, a patch ; tikr and tigra are not given in Toe “Shang 
Panjabi Dictionary, but both are said to have the same meant as fa rein sieis'a, handle 
distriot at a wedding the bridegroom’s friend casts & piece of cloth over 
precisely the same way. 
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talld pdnd, tidr$ pdnd or tigrd satnd,as is variously called. This 
custom may be thus described. The supplicant oasts a piece of clothing 
over the head of his enemy’s daughter or sister, whether he be the 
pergon whom he has actually wronged, or a witness against him, or his 
would-be captor. If he cannot get access t the girl herseli he employs 
a Mirasan or a Macbhidni to go to her father’s house and throw the 
eloth over her head in his name. It suffices to give the girl a small 
ornament instead of casting a cloth over her. By this means a com- 
plainant or a hostile witness may be compelled to assist a thief or any 
wrong-doer instead of pressing the charge against him ; or a loan may 
be extorted from a money-lender.! 


Among Muhammadans in the Western Punjab the relatives of a 
man in trouble with the police approach the complainant with a Quran 
which they place in his hands and thus constrain him to abandon the 
prosecution. In former times, it is said, if a man who had a feud died, 
and his kinsman could not, or would nut, continue the feud they took his 
corpse to his enemy and thus compelled him to friendship. This is 
called pallo pdud,? or ntyat khatr.2 Refusal involves divine displea- 
sure. In the Midnwali district it is customary for one side to send 
Sayyids, Brahmans, or daughters as envoys to the rival faction in 
order to induce it to give up its claims. If this request is refused and 
the rival party meets with inisfortune, it is attributed to its rejection of 
the terms proposed by the Sayyids, or the other envoys. In the same 
district it is customary for a thief to send a widow (called kdl¢ sert)® to 
beg for mercy from the complainant. Such an envoy refuses to sit 
until her request is granted. 


The custom of casting one’s garment over an enemy's daughter 
is found as far west as Kohat, but in that district another method is also 
in vogue. Tho thief, or one of his relatives, goes to the complainant’s 
house, places his hands on his chuéha (hearth or oven) and says: 


ta angh-are mi waiutwale da, ‘1 have grasped your oven’ ; thus claim- 
ing his hospitality. 


Compurgatiou is alsu uot unknown. ‘Thus in Gujrat if 4 is 
suspected of stealing &’s cattle, but denies iis yuilt, the parties nominate 
au arbitrator and agiee t- abide by his word. This is called sun’ /atna, 
or taking an oath, but it is termed ras dena in Jhaog, Multén &e. 


* In Gujrat the suppliant parly assembles all the respectable men of the locality, and 
they go in a body t.» the house of him wiose favour is sought This is called eta (? sure- 
ly mela) pdnd. In Dera Ghézi Khin the de utation ia formed in a very similar way, and 


is called merh (? mehar, »., a crowd), Both Hindus and Muhammadans have this custom 
but only the latter take a Qurén with them. 


_ .*Pallo, the border of a shawl ; pawan, to spread oul the end of one’s shawl, to 
invoke a blessing ; 89 called because Hindus spread out the end of their shawls on the 
ground before them when invoking a blessing. 


*If the complainant vi late his sulemn promise on the Qurdn to take uo action he is 
said tc be niyat khutr khafa, and is cnt off from all social intercourse with his fellows, 
being cnly receives ggain into fellowship after he has given them presents and feasted the 
whole brotherhowt ‘fhe surreader of the corpse reminds oue of the attachment of the 
dead for debt. See The Grateful Dead. 

* Among some of the low castes daughters uct os priests, ofea Brahmans, 


_Kedlé siri, lit. ‘Ulick-head > apparently A widow would seem to be sent because 
she is the most deserving or pitiable of all sup pliants, 
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Nanwats.—-Very similar in idea is the Pathén custom ot nanwats, 
or aahaura. fa man secks mercy, or the protection of a powerful 
patron, he or his relative goes to his house with a posse of leading men 
of the village and there kills « goat or a shcep by way of pin teen tering 


Sayyid Ahmad Deblari furnishes some curious information on the 
customs among women in Delhi. He informs inc that the princesses of 
the old Mughal dynasty, when resident in the palace, used to effect a tie: 
of sisterhood, called zanéhht. Zandkh* is the breast-bone of a fowl or 
pigeon, and two ladies used to break it, as we break a wishing bone 
They then became zandkhi, each to the other, and the tie thus oreated 
was a very strong one. The custom is said fo have been brought with 
them from Turkestan. Similar ties were formed by women of the 
palace who were known as ¢tljéz, ‘ heart’s life,’ jan-t-man,? dilmila 
dushman (lit, ‘enemy ’), dégdna, chhagdna, &c., but these ties were 
less einen: Dilmela may be taken to mean ‘ confidante.” Ddgdna 
is applied to two ladies of equal age whose friendship is strengthened 
by eating phillipine almonds, ‘ as if they were sisters, born of one 
mother.” Chhogdéna would appear to he derived from chhe, 6, and to 
mean one who is six times dearer than a sister. Dushman is used, 
curiously enough, to imply that the enemy of either is also the enemy 
of the other.? . 

Among the women of Delhi generally, the terms applied to such 
adoptive sisters are shelf (companion),4 da%melt,> and sakhi,® or 
sakheli, but the latter term is seldom used except in’ poetry. Another 
term for adopted sister is minh-toli, or ‘ adopted by word of month.’ 
Other terms remind one of the pagrt-dada/ or topt-badal brotherhoods 
formed among men and include the challa-badal-bahin, or sister by 
exchange of rings, and depatta-badal-bahin, or sister by exchange of 
scarves. The latter tie is formed ceremoniously, each ‘sister’ sending 
the other an embroidered scarf (doputta) in a tray and: putting on the 
one received from her, after which a number of invited guests are 
feasted. Religious sisterhood is formed hy following the same faith 
and becoming chint-bahin ; by affecting the sime spiritual teacher (pfr) 
and becoming pir-bahin ; or by drinking the water from the J umna or 
Ganges from each other’s hands while bathing in one of those rivers, 
and thus becoming Jamna or Ganga-¢a/im. - The latter is the stronger 
tie. Foster sisters are styled dudh-sharthk-bahin." 

1 Zandkh, Pers, means ‘chin’; Platte’ Hindustani Dictionary, p. 618, but it 


does not give sandkh. 
a Tide ‘life of mine,’ or possibly ‘life of my heart’ I can trace noone of 
these Palace terms in Platis. 
® These palace terms havo been somcwhat disregarded, or have at least lost much a 
their original force, in rekhds, tho doggerel vorses written in women’s janguage = 
expresting their sentimenta (Piatts, p 611). Chhagdaa, Nd dal he id aie a cade ere 


Mui ne gais s’asbig ko tinke chuntwde, Qurbdn ki thi chhagdna woh kakmdf Lattd in the 


Taskira-i-Gulistdn-i-Sakbun of Mirza Pakhr-ud-Muhk. Wath the exception of dugdna and 
chhagéna they arc also said to occur in three books, the Chata-thanes) Se pa 
Bae-i-akhir, written by a gentleman who had been brought up in the Delhi Palace, 
describing the colloquial lauguage used therein 

* Platts, pp. 707-8. 

8 An adopted visitor, or female friend: Platts, p 194, 

5 A female friend etc., see Platte, p. 660. ae 

’ In Northern India, from Agraas far south as Bihir, 
among women and. in poetry, In Mérw4r snd Upper a 
saint, which Platte (p. 648) givesasa syncnym of sahelt. 
Partnor,’ or ‘female companion,’ 


the term guiyan is much in use 
ndia the corresponding term is 
See p. 928 for gitsde, ‘a 


CHAPTER III 
CASTE AND SEGTARIAL MARKS IN THE PANJAB. 


SECTION I.—CASTE MARKS, 


Caste marks, like sectarial marks, probably hada religious origin, 
but they should nevertheless be carefully distinguished from the latter. 
They are in themeelves only a part of thesymbolism of caste, and find 
counterparts in various other outward signs and observances, which dis- 
tinguish one caste from another. 


According to the commonly-accepted theoretical division of Hindu 
society, ‘he outward and visible signs of the castes were as follows :-— 


Brahmana. Kshatriya. Vaisya. 
Clothing in skins .... black deer. _ red deer, goat. 
Sacred thread ... cotton. hemp. wool, 
Staff ! ae GAGE, bar. jal. 


Tbe Brahmdchéryas of each of the above castes are said to have 
been distinguished Ly more elaborate differences in the matters of cloth- 
ing and staff. Thus :— 


Brahmans, Kehatriya, Vaisya. 
Under garment ... hemp. silk. sheep-skin. 
Uppergarment ...  black-buck. rir, goat. 
of skin. a deer. 
Staff dhak.* bzlva.® gular.4 
Height of staff® te the head. _to the fore- to the nostrils. 
head. 
Girdle vee miing.® murba," hemp. 


There was a difference also, according to caste, in the forms of the 
words used by the Brahmachfryas in asking alms ® :— 


FPrahmana. Kshatriya, Vaisya. 
Bhavtt bhikhyam. bhikhyam bhavit. bhikhyam dehi. 
Dehi. dchi. bhavtt. 


In connection with the above distributions of clothing and accout- 
rements, each of the four chief castes wore, on the forehead between 
the eyebrows, a distinctive caste mark of coloured sandal-wood paste® 


1 I. e, of the wood of the butea Frondosa, ficus Indica and acacta Arabica, respec- 
tively. 
, Called the chhichhrd- 
3 Aegle marmelos, or wood-apple, 
4‘ Ficus glomerata. 
® According to Manu, sloka 45. The varieties of the Brahm4chérya staff above given 
are arranged according to the G@rihyasutra, Manu, sloka 45, gives a wider range of 
choice: 6. g. Brabmana, dhdk or bilva; Kehatriya, bar or khairsdl (acacia catechs) ; 
Vaisya, jal or gular. 

° A vetch. 


7A creeper. 

® See en Grihyasira, ed. Kasfji Med. Hell, under the authority of the 
Mahéréjé of Hathw4, S#, 1962: Khandd II, pp. 800 ff.: sutras 16 to 28. Manu, Dhagd 
2. sl, 41, 45, 46 etc. 

© Lr4bmanas also used bAabAdts, ashes, fcr thie purpose, 
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Caste Marks: Manu, Grihyesttra, etc. 


1%} 4 ale} ba¥at | are 


») 


Caste Marks: Meru Tantra 


{asl tae) te ae ts" 


Vaishnava Sectarial Marks. 


|ateh tatet tafel ffol 'alel Hotel tstel iano 


Saiva Sectarial Marks. Shaktaks. Jains. 
|S) t s¥s} a =f ta es) ta'elieal tes 
16 17 19 20 a1 


Marks of Hindu Religious Orders. 


taYal {alias (Bet 
24 


= "3 January, 1917.--No.57861 6 56. 
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(vide Plate, figs 1, 2, 8 and 4). The colour, 1 
caste-mark was distinctive for each caste, as a a the form, of the 


Brahmaua. Kehatriya. Vaieya, Sédra. 
White. red. pale yellow. black. 


According to a sloku in the Padma Purén, the col 

‘ i ou b j 
tioned correspond with the complexion of each caste, which was ascumed 
to convey its general mental qualities :— 


Brahmans, Kshatriya. Vaiuya, Sédra. 
Venerable. merciless. merciful. vain, 


The Meru Tantra, however, prescribes quite 
sdavtia (eile: Plata, fies! 6 a ae aad ani a different get ot 


Brahmana. Kehatriya. Vaiayu. S4dra. 
Vardhapundra. trepund,ya. ardhachandrakd. chaukd. 


Other authorities again permit Brahmanas to wear the éré 
in its straight form, though Sh&ktakas might wear both, ei 
vafdhapundra is presoribed for Kshatriyas. 


The materials for the vardhapundra wear also varied to saffron 
ay, turmeric and earth from sacred places. In modern practice the 
colour is rarely pure white. 


Historically the discrepancies to he observed in the authorities 
more than probably represent local feeling at various epocha and show 
that at no time was there any hard and fast general rule. Nowadays 
in practice, the distinctions noted in the books do not exirt, and. customs 
that are not to be found in them are observed. J. g., the sacred thread 
is usually of cotton, and caste distinction is shown by the knots used ; 
tbe castes assumed to represent the old Brahmana and Kshatriya divi- 
sions employing the drakm-ganth, and those representing the old 
Vaisyas, the vishn-ganth. 

SECTION II,—SEOTARIAL MABKS, 


1. Vaishnava. 


Sectarial marks as now used are probably of comparatively modern 
form. That of the Vaishnavas is the urdhkpund, representing the 
éishnpad or footprint of Vishnu : (Plate, fig. 9). 


It is also described as consisting of two upright lines with a point 
between them (see Plate, fig. 5),and as asimple vertical line. This last 
statement is, however, expressly contradicted by another account, which 
says that Vaishnavas are forbidden to ase the single vertical line, and 
proceeds to prescribe marks for each of the great Vaishnava sects and 
their offshoots as understood in the Punjab. 


This account leads us into an extremely instructive presentation of 
sect development among Vaishnavas in the Northern parts of India. 
These sects are given as follows, employing the terms for them used 
by the modern Punjébis :— 


2 In two forma ; three straight lines or three lines curved upwards. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SUPERSTITIONS AND CEREMONIES RELATING TO 
DWELLINGS IN THE PANJAB. 


SECTION I.~THE ASPECT OF THE HOUSE, 
4. The south. 


A southern aspect is unlucky, 


In Jullundur (Jélandhar) it meane that it will generally remain 
empty. In Lahore a house facing south, or a site on which a house 
facing south, can only be built, has » markedly lower selling value 
than one with any other aspect. Builders make every effort to avoid 
a southern aspect. In Gurgéon a honse should, if possible, face 
towards the Ganges, never south. In Dera Gh&zi Khan this aspects is 
specially unlucky. 


9. The astrologiea! aspect. 


In Trans-Giri Sirmir the xdm rds' of the village settles the aspect 
in the firet instance. If it is Kumbb, Tulé or Brichhak, the house must 
face west : if in Brikh, Kuny4 or Makar, south: ifin Min, Kirkh or 
Mithan, north. 


The house must never face east. But north and scuth are also 
unlucky,? as the north aspect brings poverty and the south admits 
demons. Therefore when a house, according to the sdm rds rule ought 
to face north, south or east, it is made to face north-east or north-west, 
south-east or south-west. 


8 Other aspects. 


In Amritrar a houce built in front of a tree, or facing a tank or 
river, ia unlucky.® 


SECTION li —TIMES FOR BUILDING. 
1. The auspicious moment. 


In Sirmér a handful of earth from the site selected is taken to a 
Brahman, who predicts the auspicious moment for laying the founda- 
tioms, by declaring that a leopard, cow, fox or other animal or drum 
will be heard at the appointed time. The prophecy usually comes off, 
because it is made with due regard to local circumstances at the time, 
but if it fails, the time is postponed and another day fixed. 

1 The Hind{ alphabet is divided among the twelve zodiacal signs, each of which affects 
the letters allotted to it, The adm rds is the sign to which the initial letter of the name 
of the village (as aleo of s person) belongs. 

* Aleo among Muhammadans in Dera Ghési Khdn. 


* In this District, #f a p/pal tree grows within the house precincts, it is pnlucky. But 
in Lahore symmetry and even safety are sacrificed iv order to preserves pfpal tree growing 
on the site of a house, or within its precincts, unless the tree can be easily transplanted, 
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2. Months for building. 
Baisékh, Bhédon, Magh and Ph4gun are luc l i 
nam rds is in Saturn, "Mars, Ketu or R&hu. ee 
In Kangra, the only lucky months are those between Mégh and 


Har. 
In Dera Gh4zi Khéu, the lucky mouths are S34 Katik 
Phégun and Baie&kh. : pee ee 


Pha&guo and Baisékh are the lucky months. (Siwan provides sons: 
Katik brings gold and silver: Poh finds worship acceptable to God.) 
The unlucky months ave Har, Bhadon, Asauj, Maghar, Mégh, Chet 
and Jéth. Har breeds mice: Bhédon makes the owner ill: Asauj pro- 
duces family quarrels: Maghar produces debt: Magh creates danger 
of fire: Chet brings ill-luck, and Jeth loss of the money spent in 
building. 


SECTION ill.—FOUNDATION CEREMONIES, 
1. Sirmur. 


In Trans-Giri Sirindr a betel-nut, for fertility, and a pirsndd' for 
longevity, are always, and a hair from a tiger’s or a leopard’s moustache 
for courage is often placed beneath the foundation stone. 


Elsewhere in Sirmér four jars containing articles, brought from 
Hardwar or other sacred place, are set at the four corners ol the house, 
and on these are laid the foundation stones. 


2. Kangra. 


In Kangra tabsil the foundations are laid at an auspicious inv.nent, 
when a stone ehakéi (grindstone), called vaséd, is placed in them and 
worshipped, a goat being sacriticed and zardh parshdd offered to it. 


%. Ambala, 


In Ambila, the foundation is laid at the time fixed by a Brahman, 
and oil is poured on the spot, gur being distributed fo those present. 


4. Amritsar. 


In Amritsar, the foundation rites are called shela asthdpan, ‘ setting 
up of the stone.’ 


A pit is dug at an auspicious moment, and mangoes, betel leaves 
with an iron peg driven through them into the earth, curds, barf (a mess 
of pulse), and gur are placed in it as offerings. White rape-seed and 
asafostida are then sprinkled over the i Next a new jar, covered 
with a spotted red and yellow eloth and contaming a: cocoanut, seven 
kinds of griin, a gold or siiver coin and # paper, recording the year, 
day and thour of laying the foundation, 1s placed in it. Lastly, oil is 
sprinkled over the jar, the gods and serpents are worshipped, and the pit 
is clused with five or seven Hat brioks. 

1A gilk cord for tying a woman’s heir. Usually it denotes a wife’s good fortune, but 
here long life to the men of the family. 
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The object of the various articles used in this ceremony is as 
follows :— Mangoes for fertility : betel leaves for a gentle temper: the 
iron peg for strength to the foundations : the cocoanut for riches in fruit 
grain and money The curds and gur are offerings to the gods, and the 
rape seed and asafatida ward off evil spirits. 


SECTION IV-—THE AROCHITRAVE. 
1. Ambala. 


When the door frame is set up, a gandd of wool, with a small bag 
of madder {ied to it, is fastened to the lintel, to avert calamity and for 
the prosperity of the inhabitants, 


2. Atritsar. 


The door frame is set up at an auspicious moment, and a mauli 
thread, with a bag containing rice, rape-seed, a bit of red silk cloth, a 
kaurf, a ring of iron and of glass, is tied to it to the northward. Gwr 
is distributed and the gods worshipped. Five or seven impressions of 
the hand in red are then made on the frame, to signify the completion 
of the rites. 


The door frame is guarded until the walls reach the top of it, lest 
a woman should bewitoh the frame and cause death or injury to the 
owner. 
The ‘ Five Gods’ are often carved on the lintel for the protection 
of the inmates. 
8. Gurgaon. 


A kdngnt of red thread, an iron ring, a betel nut and mustard seed 
are all tied to the lintel to keep off the evil spirits. 


SECTION V.—COMPLETION CEREMONIES. 
1. Sirmur. 

As the house approaches completion a ptrindd, a betel nut, and an 
iron ring, called the three shdkhs, are tied to a beam and to the lintel of 
the door. The iron ring is a protection against evil spirits. 

2. Kangra, 


The completion rite is called patatehtd, when Brahmans and the 
kinsmen are feasted and a goat is eacrified. An image of Ganesh 
carved in stone, called wdstd or jagjzp, is also set up in a niche in the 


hall. 
3. Ambala, 


When the building is finished a black Aangié (pot) is hung inside 
it and a black hand is painted on the wall to avert the evil eye. 
4. Amritsar. 
A house should not be roofed during the parjé in any month, but 


at a fixed auspicious time. The roof should have an odd number of 
beams. 
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A staircase should always be to the left of 
Geai an Gad numberot aoe e left of the entrance and con- 


SECTION VI.—OCCUPATION CEREMONIES. 
1. Ambala, 


Before occupation:a Brahman is asked to fix ‘the mahurat 
time for entrance. Seven or eleven days previously a pandit Seats 
hawan inside the house. On the day fixed for the occupation pandits 
also recite mantras to avert evil spirits and the owner feeds Brahmans 
and gives alms. 


2. Amritsar, 


A Brahman fixes a lucky day for the occupation when the ceremony 
of chath is performed. Asa preliminary, green leaves from seven trees 
are tied to a maulé on the outer door. The gods are worshipped 
hawan is performed and figures of five or seven gods are drawn on the 
ground, together with that of Wdst4, the house-god.! 


After first throwing a little oil on the threshold, the master and 
his family enter at an auspicious moment, carrying a new jar full of 
water, flowers, gup, yellow thread, fruit, nuts, etc., while the house wife 
carries a jug of curds. The master wears new clothes and a turban. 
Both man and wife, together with a quiet milch cow, are led by a girl, 
wearing a red cloth on her head and a nose-ring. Sometimes a sacred 
book is carried in 4lso. A Brahman recites mantras, and then all the 
articles brought in are placed north and south of a ded¢, in which are 
stuck flags of ten various colours. These are afterwards removed and 
affixed to the outer wall of the house on either side of the-door. Brah- 
inans and kinsmen are fed and the ceremonies are ended 

8. Gujrst. 

The chath,? or occupation ceremony, simply consists here of the 
worship of a figure of Ganesh painted in red or smeared with flour on 
the house-wall by the owner, 

4. Gurgaon. 


Before occupation Aawan is performed, the kathd of Sat Nérain is 
recited and food given to the Brahmans. 
5. Ludhiana. 
Before occupying a new house the ceremony of grika prattshia ie 
performed 
Before xeoccupying a house that has not been lived in for some 
time, the ceremony of bhdstd pijd is performed. 
SECTION VII.—THE FORM OF THE HOUSE. — 
1. General. ek 
i i se broader in frgnt than at the back. 
sai as Bt eee lion-mouthed, "5 bdgh-makan, tiget- 
mouthed. 


See above section I]{, 2: and section V, 2. 
*See preceding paragraph. 
00000 
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A house, to be lucky, should be gau-mw ead, vow-mouthed, or broad- 
er behind than in front. 


Houses, also, to be lucky, should have an equal number of sides, 
preferably four, six or twelve sides, 


2. Amritsar. 


In Amritsar, a house that is 4r#k4k-dahan, open-mouthed, or wider 
in front than behind, will make the tenant spend more than his in- 
come. 


A house with its front higher than its back is unlucky. 


SECTION VIII—THE ROOF. 
1, Collings. 


The beams of the upper storey! must not cross the rafter of the 
lower storey, but lie parallel with them. If they de cross it is a bad 
omen, and the gondition is called gué. This does not apply to the 
ceilings of different rooms on the same floor. 


2. Rafters. 


Rafters are counted in sets of three, the first of each set being 
called respectively bhastsirdj (lord of the dwelling), Ind (for Indar, 
the rain-god , Y4m (for Yama, the god of death), ot simply ré7. Enp- 
deavour is always made to so arrange the rafters that the last may be 
counted as réy? as that brings luck. If the counting ends in Ind, the 
roof will leak, which is tolerated: but on so account must the last 
rafter be counted as Y4m, as that would bring death or adversity. 


8 Thatch, 


Some Gijars of the Palwal tahsil of Gurgéon affect thatched 
roofs, as any other kind will bring down on them the wrath of their 
Pir, or patron saint. 


SECTION IX.- STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS. 


Between the months of Hdr and K4tik the gods are asleep and 
no structural alteration should then be made. 


SECTION X.—-CEREMONIAL DECORATIONS, 
1, Gereral. 


On numeroug specified occasions, the house is decorated or marked 
with figures and designs, everyone of which has, or originally had, a 
meaning of its own. They are always drawn by the women, never by 
men. 

1 Upper storeys are sometimes tabu’d; ¢. g. the Najar Jats of the Samréla tahefl of 
Ledhiéns think en upper storey brings bad Inck, 


* Thus with four rafters, the last counts as Ind: with seven rafters, fhe last would 
eount eas Yém: with ten rafters the last would count as.rdj, the lucky number. 


Q0000 





Fig. 1. 


SUPERSTITIOUS DECORATION OF BUILDINGS. 
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2. Figures used on religious festivals in Gurgaon. 
(a) Solono 


On the Solono day a figure, called son i (Plat j Ww 

e 2 s oJ e I fi 2 } 
in red on the house wall. 1t-is said to Tepresent the Suede 
3’ 


d is worshipped b ei . : 
bia to Brahmans. y placing sweetmeats before it, which are afterwards 


(6) Ndg Panchami, 


On the Nég Panchamf, 5tb of lunar BhAdon. the f 
e nD : io h 
Plate 1, fig. 1, is drawn in black om the house-wwall, it ropicset ts the 


snake god in hia dwelling and is believed to 
being infested with snakes, prevent the house from 


(c) Kdtikand Dtwdlt. 


In Gurgéon, Béniés and Brahmans draw the figure on Plate LI, 


on the nvase-wall. It must be begun on the 4th and fin:shed on the oth 
of lunar KAtik. 


The first part (a) 18 called <7dn and represents Rédhiki (Rédhé) 
spouse of Krishna, This is worshipped on the 8th of lunar Katik by 
placing sweetmeats before it. ; 


The second part (2) represents the goddess Amanashyé and is 
worshipped at noon on the Diwali by placing before it rice aud milk, 
which are afterwards given to Brahmans, 


The third part (cj represents Lakshmi as the geddess of wealth, 
and is worshipped at midnight on the Diwalf by placing mopey before 
it. An all-night vigil is kept on this occasion. 


(d) Deo-uthan, 


On the Deo-uthén day in Katik wher the gods awaxe from their 
sleep the figure in Plate ILL is drawn in the courtyard of the house 
and worshipped by placing before it fruit-and vegetables in season. The 
women of the household call ina Brahmani, and with her they sing songs 
and beat the mat with which the figures are covered, and then, it is be- 
lieved, the gods are awakened from their sleep. The male representation 
to the right is of Narayan. 


(e) Nérdyan. 


On Nar&yan’s aay white dots are nade on the tops of the figures, 
in parallel rows on the house-wall; and figures of birds and animal, 
all'in white dots, are also drawn. 

(8) Figures of deotas. 


In Sirmdr a house is at once abandoned if the sign or image of @ 
deota is painted on it, in the belief that it was thereby become sacred. 


(4) Waddings. 


Chariots, peafowl and many other objects are drawn on the house- 
walls at a eddie: In Gurgaon, in addition, a picture of the god 
Binndik or Binddik,! covered over with an earthen jar fastened to the 


1 Sanskr, Vinnéyaké or Vinnéyiké (?). 
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wall, is drawn several days before the wedding of a male member of the 
family, and is. worshipped daily to avert calamity. 


(5) The Debra. 


In Kéngra, every house should possess a déhrd, upon which a ball 
of clay, aie by an elderly womau of the family, is placed on the birth 
ofa child, This ball is called Bhafu or Atath Devi. 


At the wedding of a boy or girl the enclosure ot the dehrd is 
plastered over with cowdung an the figure of the detrd drawn anew 
with ground rice in red and yellow. See Plate J, fig. 1. 


The enclosure in which the defré 1s arawn is decorated with 
pictures of Ganesh, Devi, Shib and PArbati adorned with flowers, ind 
go are both sides of the door. In the courtyard of the house a chariot is 
drawn with wheat flour on a portion of the yard plastered with cowdung. 


SECTION 11.—CEREMONIAL MARKS AND SIGNS. 
1, Swastika. 
(a) Form. 


The usual form of the sétié or satid is @ but in Dera Ghézi Khén 
District a curious arm is added. See Plate I, fig. 1. 


(6) Meaning. 


ane satéd is divided into four main lines -{- which represents the 
gods of the Four Quarters:—Kuber, north; Y4ém r4j, south; Indar, 
east ; Varun, west. The four additions 44 represent the gods of the 
‘half quarters’ :—Isar, north-east; Agni, south-east; Vayu, north- 
west ; Nainit, south-west. In the centre sits Ganpati, lord of divine 


hosts. 
(ce) Uees. 


To bring luck ; it is drawn on the doors of und inside houses and 
shops in Gurgéon. 


To avert the evil eye ; it is drawn in black on newly-built, houses. 


To avert evil spirits ; after the Holi or festival of the harvest god, by 
matrons in red or yellow on either side of the house door; and after the 


birth of a boy, by a girl of the family or by a Brahmani on the seventh 
day after the birth with seven twigs inserted in it. 


2. Bandarwal, 
(a) Form. 


A bandarwdl is properly a string of sirasor mango leaves tied 
across the door as a sign of rejoicing. © 


SUPERSTITIOUS DECORATION OF BUILDINGS, 
Plate II. 





SUPERSTITIOUS DECORATION OF BUILDINGS, 
Plate III. 
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(b) Variante. 
In Ludhifna it is termed karnkntodl. 


{n Sirmér a bandarwdl of red flowers ia tied al 
on the first of Bais&kh to invoke the blewshig of Sri a oe. 


In Sirmiir, in Bhédon a branoh of ¢es}a/ i 
evil spirits and ddgs. e76at is kept at the door to avert 


line: A common variant is a row of (probably seven) cyphers under a 


In Kangra, at a wedding or hirthda , Seven cyphers are drawn un 
the house-wall in saffron, and ght is poured on them seven times, This 


mark is termed isd-dhdrd, and is symbol of Lakshin{ as goddess of 
wealth. 


In Firozpur,' the Bhébr&s carve in wood over their doors during 
a wedding the following figure : 


8. Thapa. 

(a) Meaning. 
A thdpd is an impression of o hand, and populsrly represents the 
hand of an ancestor raised in blessing on those who do ‘hem homage. In 


the Shdstrds, thdpds represent the hands of Asvi, god of wealth, and 
Pashé, god of intelligence 


(6) hae. 

A thdnd is always a sign of rejoicing. 

(ce) Gurgaon. 

In Gurgaon, five or seven thdpds in red beside the house door denote 
the birth ot a boy or a wedding in the family : a single ¢hdpd in yellow, 
with auuther drawn in g4¢, denotes that a vigil (jugrdtd) is being kept 
in honour of the house goddess. 

(d) Ludhidna, 

Thdpde stamped with turmeric, rolé or ght denote rejoicing. At 

géadiige they et placed on both the bride’s and bridegroom’s house. 


In the former they are worshipped by the newly married couple immedi- 
ately after the pherd, and in the former after the bride enters it. 


SECTION XII.-SHOPS AND OUT-HOUSES. 
1, Sbop;. 


I ‘rht the ¢hara is a large, raised, circular mark on shop walls. 
It gins ani a circle, nine inches in diameter, to the pel of the 
dour. Every Sunday it is rubbed over with wet cowdung, - oe 
(dkup) is burnt before it. In time the layers of cowdung form - con. 
siderable incrustation on the wall. (7hara literally means a platform). 
1vide Punjab Notes axd Queries, 1886, § 77L. 
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2. Out-houses 


The sothd, if meant for treasure, is iuvariably ornamented, and if 
built into the wall of the dwelling house, the style of decoration suggests 
that the aid of some protecting power is ‘invoked. The cuter edge is 
enclosed with a square beading of notches in three longitudinal and five 
transverse lines alternately, making a continuous chain. ‘lhe corners are 
furnished with a pentagonal lozenge with a dot in the centre, an adapta- 
tion of the circle with a dot. This chain of three and five /////=//{//= is 
continued all round the sothd, but occasionally in the upper centre, for five 
consecutive times, the five transverse notches are left out, und the threé 
longitudinal ones are made into figures of three tongues turned about 
alternately, by inclining tivo notches to an angle and making the third 

‘spring out of it, thu, @ >E&D>—__——s Beneath the beading at the 
four cornere is added a swdstéka without the usual regular additions, but 


with four dots ae suggestive of the modern Vaishnavs innovations of 


the four elements, The door is surronnded by a double beading of a 
square, topped by a larger one with trefoils inthe corners aud two ser- 
pents with their heads back to back in the centre. Their eyes are dots, 
but the symbol being incomplete without the mystic three, a dot is placed 
between the two heads so as to form the apex of a triangle. ‘The trefoils 
ate double, the lower being the larger of the two showing a dot on each 
leaflet, while the upper one has only two dots, one in the centre and one 
in the stalk. 


If the £othd be for storing ¢rain, it hasa holein the bottom for 
taking the grain out of it, and this is ornamented with the sun 
symbol,' a circle with curved radii or spokes. 


SECTION 13 —MUHAMMADAN USAGEs, 


All the foregoing ob ervances are, asarule, confined to Hindus, and 


then chiefly to the higher castes. The Muhammadan observances are 
much more simple. . 


1. Gujrat. 


In occupying a new house, friends and kinsmen are feasted and 
some alme distributed. 


2. Dera Ghazi Khan. 


_ On laying the foundation, gur is distributed as alms. On comple- 
tion alms are distributed and a sacrifice (ratwd/) of a living anima is 
made to avert evil. The formal entry is made at an auspicions time 


fixed by the u/ama, the oyner carrying a Qurdn, with some sali anda 
jar of water as emblems of fertility. 


* Punjab Notes and Queries, Series1I, § 75, 
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CHAPTER V., 
DANCING, 


In Bahawalpur there are several kinds of dances + 


1. Jhumar kids or sddd. 

© oy dc hidnwdl or chhej 

aaa ee a 1s In general use among Muhammadans, and the 
mong Hindus (Kirars), especially among the Pushkarn Brahinigug 


The :ddé jhumar is further sub-divided i ae 
Belolke and iesiask. urther sub-divided into 3 varieties called sidhs, 


In the s¢dhé the performers stand ing i i 
M 1e pe erecf, moving i : 
oe hands movin; in time to a dram,? the hands Toe betag: in 
= eee nos on Pe ae movements are the saine, but the hands 
re raised above the head. T'relar? simpl ‘ i 
three claps of the bands’ to each beat of ble aaa: nee 


The zhunar is performed to the i 
Ahi : accompaniment sonus 
secular (e.g. in praise of the Nawah) and religions sae eee 


GUE Sor cae ee pan ee 
offe ‘ § ate-ghdata (or flour and a, he-guat) 
That is to say it bas sometiines wu religinus character. ay 

The sddd joumar is also called zalduza if, performed by women 
and marddwtw if danced by men. The za/dwin is daneed by village 
women, or by Mirdsans, in a spot which is somewhat secluded, and ier 
may take part in it, if nearly related to the women who dance it There 
is no difference in the manner in which zald@win and m ddwin are per 
formed. 


The chhej of the Hindus is also of three kinds :—(i) stds, (ii) 
phérwt and (iti) Githdwiv. In the su/he the dancers also circle round a 
drum, keeping time with their feet and turning now to the righé, now to 
the left. Sticks (data) are carried ‘Ihe Pushkarn also perform this 
dance individually. The following are the songs : — 

Subh sadtg sahalian manen, 
Panwe.: putran kon gane gehne. 
‘ Jhumar, on the Indus, 
Jhumir, on the Chenab } sf, 
i oe circular deuce vf the Jéts at weddiuzs and other occasions, There are three 
nds :-~ 


1, Lammueochar or southern, 

2. Tras tars or ‘with three claps of the hands,’ 

8, Tirkhi, or quick-time, 

Jhomriedancer, (Multani Glossary, p. 87.) 

Iv Shalipur: - 

aa - aes circular dance of men 
Sammi, 3, m. ins * ah women, 

Bagha, 6, m. (mar or vaga) a e‘reula: dance, beating with fect, and raising arms alter- 
nately Gramma: and Dictionary of Western Punjabi, p. 6U. 

’ HLBO, 8, F,—A cireular dance danced by Jats at weddings sud wherevcr they happen 
to collect in large numbers, They forma ring and dance round ; their arms stretched out 
on a level with the head, are moved round with a wavy motion. The other cireular dance 
in vogue ig ‘ jhumir,’ which differs from H{BO only in that the dancers keep tue lands low 


aud clap them togetler a8 they move, 
’ The rhythm is tan na 2a, tan na na tan, tan, tan. 


Jhumar' 


930 Dancing : 


Or the following do*ra :— 
Mihi Rédew ndm af boll, 
Jihad jén tosan te gholi. 
Tehre Radu ndm dhtydwan, 
Wat Kunth wich w&sa pdwan. 
Mithé Ram ndm, ete. 


‘Rém’s nome is sweet; let one devote his life to him who contem- 
plates God, because thus he will bc rewarded with heaven.’ 


The sfdhs then is distinctly a religious dance. 
(ii) The phtrwé or okinan shumar is performed thus :— 
B. C. 


D1. A. 


Qa. 


The dancers, who may number 100, carry sticks (d:4as) and dance 
in a circle, and from time to time dancers change places. Thus A goes 
to Al, and, still keeping ti:ne with hands, feet, and stick to the music, 
fence with C. and E. Similarly D. move to D1. and fence with B ard G 
and s0 on. 


aii) The dsfhdwen ia performed sitting, the players swaying their 
bodies, otherwise it is like the sidhs. 
The two latter dances are not inuch in vogue. 


Kirérs who are expert in the chhej arc in great request for the chan- 
drdta, t.e. the Wednesday, Sunday or Friday, preceding the day fixed for 
a wedding. 


There is also a dance called dhamal, performed by Jéts in the Min- 
chinfbéd s/dga. They dance round a drum singing :— 


‘ Alléh Muhammad Chér-Yér, H4ji Qutb Farfd’; (s.e, God, Mu- 
hemmad, his four Caliphs, and Qutb Farid.) 


While uttering the word ‘ Farid’ tho Jéts dance enthusiastically, 
Here the dance has distinctly a religious character. 





There are onc or two points to notice about dancing, In the first 
place it is, as a popular pastime, confined almost entirely to the hills and 
the Indus valley. Elsewhere it is a profession, and confined to certain 
castes. Further where it is allowable for people to do their own dancing, 
without calling in the professionals, itis more or less confined to religiouy 
or ceremonial occasions. For example, fhe Waziris hold public dances 
at certain fixed places upon the ’I[d.! It would be of interest to know if 
the Khattaks have special eccasions on which dances are held. 

» (Lorimer’s Wasiri Pashto, p, 826). 


OTT OB —656—13-7-18—8GPP Lahore, 
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(2) Laxamfsr on Sart, 


founded by Réménij Acharya. 


The Panjébi followers of Raménd 


j are divided into two sects, using 
the same sectarial mark, but of different coloura (see Plate, fig. 10). 


That is, the inner part of the mark is called ars, and is coloured yellow 


by the Réménj Sect, and red by the Réménand Sect, who are dairdgie. 
(6) Sesxst, 


Sounded by Médhev Aohérya. 


This sect also has two divisions, and they use quite separate marks. 
That of the Seshji Sect is a tules leaf and is called eri gunjan mals (Plate, 
fig. 11), and that of the Gopélji Sect has a peculiar elongation down 
the nose (Plate, fig. 12). 


(c) Maufprvst on Rupaa, 
Jounded by Balabh Acharya. 


This sect has seven gaddés or seats, aix of which use the urdhpund 
mark, some with a dot below it (Plate, figs. 134 and 1838). The 
seventh gadds, at Gokalnféth near Mathura, uses two vertical lines 
(Plate, fig. 14). 


fd) Sanedpika, 
founded by Nimbark Achérya. 


This sect uses a modification of the urdipund with the art (Plate, 
frg. 15)}. 
2. Salvas. 


The Saivas commonly use the curved érépund (see Plate, fig. 6u), 
representing a half-moon, the symbol of Siva. The értpund is, however, 
not of a constant character, being also described as three oblique lines 
with a point under them or simply as three parallel lines (Plate, fig. 6). 
It also takes the form shown in Plate I, fig. 16. 


he parallel or curved form of the trépund with a dot on the cen- 
tral line ‘Plate, figs. 17 and 17a) is utilized to show the ag ge aad form 
of worship affected by the Saiva devotee. The SomnDe oF ive — 
the tripund made of asbes, saffron or sandal. The wors pper 0 Bs 
consort Devi has the central dot made of sandal pam red. 
worshipper of Ganesh has the central dot of sindtr (vermilion). : 18 
worshipper of Sirya wears no special colour, but his irspund mark 1s 
sometimes red. 


: : f tulet beads, in contredia- 
' Vaishnavas have of course other inngnia, as the ect hee cotarial marks in Gouthera 


incti the rudrdksha of the Saivas. The Vais 
Indie. differ altogether, sede Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, Srd ed., 


p. 112, 
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8. Other Hindus. 


The Shaktaks are distinguished by a single dot of vermilion! (Plate, 
fig. 18). 


The Samarts, the Sanos and the Shankars are said to use the 
urdhpund and the ¢trtpund indifferently, and the Ganpatis to use the 
tripund only. 


4. Jains. 


The mark of the Jains is said to be a vertically elongated dot of 
saffron. The Indian Buddhists are said to distinguish themselves by the 
same mark (Plate, fig. 19). 


Another account however says that the Sitambri Jains use a round 
saffron dot (Plate, fig. 20), while the Digambri Jains wear a thick verti- 
cal line of saffron (Plate, fig. 21). 


5. Hindu Religious Orders. 


The Religious Orders of the Hindus wear certain marks which may 
be regarded as sectarial. Thus the Bairagis and some Udésis paint a 
curious mark (Plate, fig. 22) on the forehead, and also wear their hair 
long (jata). 

Jogis, both of the Aughar and Kanphatta degrees, as Saivas wear 
the ¢ripvud without any special embellishments. 


Suthré-shahis paint the forehead black.? 


The Achéri Bréhman in the first stage of his career wears a red 
vertical line with a white one on either side. > (Plate, fig. 23.) 


Some minor religious orders have sectarial marks of their own, such 
as the mystic word om, painted on the forehead. Others wear the trepund 
with two lines added above (Plate fig. 24). Others have a tulst-patra 
inside a értpund, a complicated coinbination (Plate, figs. 3 and 11). 


Section I1I.—PILGRIMAGE STAMPS. 


Hindus generally, it is said, are required by their religion to tatoo 
the hands in blue when going ona pilgrimage. Saniésis who visit 
Hinglaj in Baluchistan are also said to tatoo an emblem of Mahédev 
under the sleeve. 

Branding is, however, a much more common device, at least when 
the pilgrim belongs to a religious order. Thus, Bairégis who visit 
Réméar, sixty miles from Dwarka, have the seal of Rémar seared on the 





“A sjugle mark of red-lead ” is worn in Koh4t by the Teri Sholi, a class of 
Musalindu fagirs, who wear # long cloak, oftou carry a tridcut tied tothe shoulder, and 
‘* revolve 4 metal plute,”’ 





* Sikhs do uot use any merk as arule, though some wear a dot, and their sectaries 
appeas to have no distinguishing marke other than those used by the Ud4sfs and Suthré- 
chébfa, 


‘ This appears to reeemble the Vaishnava numam of Southern India. 
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wrist so as to leave a black brand. Those who visit Dwérka itself have 
a tapt mudra, or brand of a_ conch, discus, mace, or 


) lot 
emblems of Vishnu, or a name of V ishnu, burnt on the arms.! Those 


again who visit Rameshwar have the right shoulder branded thus.? 
Section 1V.—FEMALE CASTE MARKS. 


I add here a cutting from the Proneer of the 26th M 1907, ree 
producing a note from the Hadras Mail as to the I os 
caste marks by women in Southern India. 
is a similar custom in the Punjab :— 


custom of wearin 
I have not heard that there 


“The caste marks worn by women are contined to the forehead and 
are, says a writer on caste-inarks in Southern India in the Madras Muil, 
more uniform than those affected by the men. The orthodox mark 
invariably worn on religious and ceremonial occasions is a small saffron 
spot in the centre of the forehead. But the wore popular and faghion- 
able mark is a tiny one made with a glue-like substance, usually jet 
black in colour, called in Tamil sandhu, which is obtained by frying 
sago till it gets charred and then boiling it in water. Sundhw is also 
prepared in various fancy colours. Women who have not reached their 
twenties are sometimes partial te the use of kuchettlépottus, or small 
tinsel discs, available in the bazar at the rate of about half-a-dozen for 
a pie. To attach these to the skin, the commonest material used is the 
gum of the jack-frait, quantities of which will be found sticking to a 
wall or pillar in the house, ready for immediate use. The vogue of the 
kuchchilipottus is on the wane, however. 


In the more orthodox famihes, it is considered objectionable that 
the forehead of a woman should remain blank even for a inoment, and 
accordingly it is permanently marked with a tatooed vertical line, the 
operation being performed gencrally by women of the Korava tribe. 
The blister takes sometimes a fortnight to heal, but the Hindu woman, 
who is nothing if not a martyr by temperainent and training, suffers the 
pain uncomplainingly.”’ 


1 The tapt mudra isa ‘burnt impression ’ as opposed tothe sital mudra or ‘cold 
impression,’ which meaos the painting of emblems daily on the forehead, ches? or arms with 
gopt chandan or clay, while worshipping a god. 


2 (During my wanderings in bazars in India, I frequently collected pilgrimage stamps 
of brass of the kind ubove mentioned, They wore not at all difficult to provure twenty 
years ago in such places as Hardwét, Gaya, Mirzapur, Bareli, aud 60 on. But I have never 
reproduced or used them, as I could not ascertain to which shrines they belonged. When 
the stamp contained a name it was usually R4m-ndin,.R4m Néréyan or some such Vaish- 
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Abandonment of property, 437, 

Abbas, house of, 490. 

Abbas, Hazrat, 578 

Abbaside, Maman Pir au, 591. 

Abdal, 503, 779. 

Abdal, chihil, 248. 

Abdali, 243, 7038. 

Abdul Baqi, 581. 

Abdul Hakim. 497-8. 

Abdul Jalil, Shaikh Chuhar, 546, 

Abdul Qadir Jilani, 538. 

Abdul Razzak Makai, 616. 

Abdul-Samad Daler-Jang, 701. 

Abdul Wahab Ghazi, Mian, 593. 

Abd-uu-Nabi, Shaikh, 499. 

Abd-ur- Rahim (-Karim,or- Razak). 
626, 

Abd-us-Salam Chishti, 538. 

Abhiraphalli, 368. 

Abisares, of Darva-Abhisara, 27. 

Ablutions, Sikh. * washing of 5,’ 
697. 

Abortion, precautions against, 738, 
759. 

Abu Hanifa, 505. 

Abu Ishaq Shami Chishti, 529. 

Abu Shakir Silmi, 536. 

Achar, character, 716. 

Acharaj, 120, 709, 842. 

Acharya, 111 

Achaunai, P =ueota, $33. 

Achhran, Rani, 125. 

Achhwani, caudle, 765. 

Achleswar, 121 

Achhwani, 765. 

Adage, Sanskrit, on betrothal, 785. 

Adam Banari. Shaikh, 597. 

Adhami, 529. 

Adharma. 107. 

Adh-gabh, mid-pregnancy, 733. 

Adhivasa, 367. 

Adhmarg, 803 

Adi Brahma, 11. 

Adi-Granth, 682, see Granth. 

Adil, judge, 504 

Adina Beg, 702. 
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Adoption, 903. 

Adraistai, 28 = Aratta (7), 50. 
Adshakti, 334. 354. 

Advaita, system, 373. 

Afghan, 58. 

Atrasiab, 22. 

Afshar, 799. 

After-birth, 747. 

After-birth, disposal of, 763. 
Agarwal, 105. 

Agwani, Devi, 350. 

Agnikula, 43. 

Ahangar, saint, 543. 
Ahangkara, vanity, 716. 
Ahd-nama, agreement, 882. 
Ahichhatra = Arura or Hatiar, 48. 
Ahinsa, 63, 368. 

Ahir, 10, 13, 45, 359, 369, 379. 
Ahirwati, 52. 

Ahl-i-hadis, 505-6. 

Ahluwalia, 701, 702, 706. 
Ahmad tbn Hanbal, 505. 


| Ahmad Kabir, Sayyid, Jahanian 


Jahangasht, 605. 


| Ahmad Khan, Mian, 627. 
| Ahmad, Khwaja, Naqshband, 547 


Ahmad Qattal, Sultan, 605. 


| Aina masuf, 817, 831-2. 
| Airaputi Naik, 687. 


Ajit Nath, 114 

Ajia Pal, 186, 428. 

Ajit Singh, 690, 

Ajivaka, 367. 

Ajmal, a deota, £30. 

Ajnala, 734. 

Akal, 702 ; —chhorna, 855. 

Akali, 704, 708-9. 

Akar, 64. 

Akas Devi, 330. 

Akas Ganga, 133. 

Akas-bel, 254. 

Akbar, 499'ff, 682-3. 

Akbar Ali, 536-7. 

Akchobhya, 70, 78. 

Akhiri dan = ‘‘ final 
chhaya dan, 842. 

Akhind of Swat, 631. 

Ala Singh, of Patiala, 701, 713. 

A 


gift” a 
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Alam Pir, 60-4. 

Ala-ud-Din, 493. 

Ali, 504, 579; ‘ Mushkil-kusha,” 
763. 

Ali Ashab, 627. 

Ali Hamdan Baba, Sayyid, 594. 

Ali Jalali, 532. 

Ali Makhdiim Hujweri, 532. 

Ali Rangrez, 543. 

Alif Khan, 690. 

Alladad, Shaikh, 598. 

Allah Dad Quraishi, 605. 

Allah Dad Sahib, 536. 

Al-mast, Udasi, 684. 

Alms-giving, 742 Note 1. 751, 
754, 755, 758, 761, 768, 839, 841, 
853, B84. 

Alochana, 110. 

Altamsh, 490 f. 

Alterations in structures, times 
tor, 91+. 

Amal, a deota, 430, 432. 

Amanashya, Devi, 915. 

Amar Das, Gura, 681, 705, 719. 

Amar Singh, 176, 177. 

Amar Singh, raja of Patiala, 692. 

Amawas, 245. 

Amba, 124. 

Ambala, saints at, 616-7. 

Ambashthana, a tribe, 54. 

Ambastha. a tribe, 55. 

Ambka Devi, 322, 325, 345. 

Amho samhana, 78S. 

Amir Shah Sayyid,.585. 

Amiran Sahiba, Mai, 608 

Amitabha, Amitayus, 78. 


med, 76. 

Amtaoti, 688. 

Amrit, 709 ; -—chhakna, 696. 

Amrit sanskar = pahul, 720. 

Amritsar, 699 ; (Ramdaspur), 680, 
682, 685, 687, 691, 703-4, 733-4. 

Anulets, 237. 

Anandgarh, 690. 

Anandpur, 686, 687-8, 690, 

Ancestor- worship, 195 et sev. 

Anchela, 113. 

Andla, Devi, 314. 

Andrao, 349. 

Angat (Lahnajy, Guru 705, 
meaning of, 680, mat of; 713, 
719. 

Angel of Death, 894. 

Angels Munkir and Nakir, 875. 

Angint, 222. 


Angirasa, 367, 

Animal sacrifice, 402. 

Animal worship, 135. 

Anjana, -eya, 120. 

Anjani Devi, 322. 

Ant-dan, 3:2, 

Ankh salai, 731. 

Antidotes to planetary influence. 
739. 

Anuloma marriage, defined, 43. 

Apalala, Naga, 171. 

Apapanthi, 134, 394. 

Aphar, 799. 

Apollonius, of Tyana, 33. 

Apsara Kund, 428. 

Agqiga tonsure, 768. 

Aq], 507. 

Ava, 59, conquest, 489. 

Avain, flower woman, the, 774. 

Arandal, 824. . 

Arata, = minnia, Iustration with 
a 5-wick lump, 899. 

Aratta, a tribe. 54. 

Ardhachandraka, 909. 

Ardhapalaka, 113. 

Ardhnareshwara, 420. 

Arghya, 800. 

Arhat, Buddhist, 77, 82. 

Arhats = Tirthankars, 
Jains, 101. 

Arishtanemi, 107. 

Arjan, 121, 175-182, 184, 188. 

Arjan, Dev, 705; Guru, 682, 
719. 

Arjan Gophar, 430. 


among 


| Arjuna, 368. 
Amitabha, 75; Buddha Odpag- 


Arora, 388, 390; 710; enterprise 
of, 687, 786, n. 2. 

Arsakes, of Urasha, 29. 

Arsh, 795. 

Art, Sikhism in, 708. 

Arwah, 885. 

Aryadeva, 82. 

Aryan, 97, 68. 

Aryans, 800. 

Asa Hara, 212. 

Ashab, 589. 

Ash-Shafi’i, 505. 

Ashtami, 245. 

Asht-bans Brahmans, 41. 

Ashira, 811, 820. 

Askat, 879. 

Asoka, 67. 

Asrava, 107, 111. 

Aari, 825. 


| Assassin. 507. 518 583. 
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Asthal, 285, 288. 
Asthipanchaya, 839, 840. 
Astik, 180. 
Astisanchaya, 839, 840. 
Astihis, 844. 
Astrological 
customs). 

Astrology, 127, 247, 870; -—natal., 
739f, 741 ; —in Hindu betrothal, 
784. 

Asur Daniin, 292. 

Asura, marriage, 795. 

Asiira(s), 83. 

Asvi, 917. 

Atal Rai, tomb of, 685. 

Atam Devi, 916. 

Atharan Imam, 600. 

Ath-bhoja, Devi, 361. 

Athra (7 lit. a bead), an infection 
causing a woman's children to 
die in infancy: hence -wali, a 
woman so afflicted :—ka manka, 
760. 

Athrah, 854. 

Athwa, 738. 

Athwaha, a child 
month, 739. 

Athwahan, a rite in Sth month of 
pregnancy, 736. 

Atliwan, a rite in 8th (or 9th) 
month of pregnancy, 736. 

Athwansa, a rite in 8th inonth of 
pregnancy, 737. 

Attock, charms in, 629. 

Audayika, 109. 

Aulia, 507, 601 

Aunla, 137. 

Aurangzeb, 5U4, 655, 685, 688 ; 
—death of, 698. 

Autar, 200. 

Autar = aputra, 212. 

Autar deota, sonless spirit, 869. 

Avalokitesvara, meaning of, 71 
=Padmapani, 80-1: Saktis of, 
$2, 88. 

Avatara, 372f. 

Avicenna, 518. 

Awan, 49 ; —ancestor of, 5)9. 

Awaukari, 50. 

Axe, double—, 554. 

Ayazi, 529. 

Azan, Note 5, 764, 880 


signs, 870 


(death 


born in Sth 
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Babu, 543-4. —s dose 
Nine a s, descendants of 

Baba Adam, 260. 

ak sldrat, 590, 

Saba, Farid, 532. a vrands 
B33, bah ; & grandson of, 

Baba Lal, 502. 

Baba Rain Thamman, 876, 

Babar, 677, 673-9. 

Babit Shahid (lock of hair), 781. 

Bachila, 183-4, 186. 

Bachla, Bachhal, 172, 173-182. 

Bachra, 177, 

Badakharah, a fair, 532. 

Badha. a (disparity) tine, 788. 

Badhar, 24 day of wedding rites, 
897. 

Badhawa, increase (in vow), —— 
Pir Sahib, 780. 

‘adi, 120. 

Badranjo, 472." 

Badrinarain, 366. 

Badr-ud-Din, Imam, 618. 

Bag. = goira, q.v., 895, 

ne pharai, seizing the bridle, 

7. 

Bagari, Jats, 171. 

Bagga Sher, 604. 

Bagh-mahan, 913. 

Bagha, a dance. 919. 

Bagla, 252. 

Bagla Muklu, 319-20, 329. - 

Bagri:, 730. 

Bahadur Sahib, Haji, 590, 597. 

Bahadur Shah. 699. 

Bahan, 438 

Baha-ud-Din, 617. 

Baha-ud-Din, Khwaja. 547. 

Baha-ud-Din Zakaria, Shaikh, 
491; Multani, 544. 

Baha-ul-Haqq, Bahawal 
534. 

Bahi jawari, breakfast, 823. 

Bahika, Bahlika, 30, 50; fr. 
Balkh, 54. 

Bahlolpur, 699. . 

Bahawalpur, 733, 787, $22, 825 
828. 

Bahore, 735. 

Bahneli, 907. 

Bahram, Sultan 
Lamghan. 


Bahro, 212. 


Sher, 


of Pich and 


A 2 
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Baha, 803. 

Bahut, 222. 

Bai, bac’at, sale, 6405. 

Bai'at, 539. 

Baib, 244. 

Baigram, 50. 

Baij Nath, 265 

Baijnath, 424. 

Baindra, a deota, 466. 

Baindri, 438. 

Bairag Lok, 264. 

Bairagi, 227, 284-5, 388, 
676. 

Baisakh, 128, 241. 

Baitarni, “ viaticum’’, 

Baitul, 205. 

Baithak, 203, 376. 

Baj, Baz, Baba, 281. 

Bajendri batai, 438. 

Bajr Danshan, 1595. 

Baju Rajputs, 51. 

Bajwa, 281. 

Bajwat, 51. 

Bakala, 686, 

Bakher, seramble. 8 

Bal Gari, 393. 

Bal Nath. Jogi, 289. 

Bala. Sindhu Jat, 681. 

Bala Durga, Devi, 422, 341, 426, 

Bala Gheb, a tribal tract, 49. 

Bala Raja, 128. 

Bala Rama, 397. 

Bala Sundari, 319-20, 

Balak Nath, 264, 

Baladeva, 367. 

Balak Rapi, 261. 

Balakuath, 420. 

Balamarana, 112. 

Balarama, 369. 

Balbir Sain, Raja, 358. 

Baldeo, 370. 

Baldeo Chhat, fai at, 394. 

Baldeoji, 394. 

Baldeva, 191. 

Bale, assent, 808. 

Bah, 850. 

Balkh, 687. 

Ballad of Hari Singh Natwa, 720. 


841. 


BYb. 


329, 337 
Baba, 279. 


Baloch, Chandia, 388-89; Omens. 


226, 236. 
Balochki, a dance, 919 
Balrama, 697. 
Balti, fair, 464. 
Bali Nag, 166, 168. 
Bam-margi, 329. 
Ban, oiling, 814, 894-5 
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Ban butana, 814. 

Bana Banoi. Pir, 640. 

Banar, a god, 407 ff. 

Banasat, 212, 214. 

Banbir(s), 212. 

Band khulai, 898. 

Banda Bairagi, 676ff; 691: ac- 
cession, 698; edict against, 700. 

Banda Sahib, Legend of, 722. 

Banda-bhara, 680. 

Biudagis Mihanuiad Ghaus, 605. 
Bandai Sikhs, the, 698ff. 
Banda-panthi, 700. 

Bandarwal, 916, 917. 

Bandha, 107; an ornainent —ana, 
a form of marriage, 796. 

Bandhna, 217. 

Bandicbhor, 702. 

Baneshwar, 465. 

Bang, 875. 

Bangash. 574-5. 

Banta, 352, 870; —s, 132. 

Banjiir chhorna, 855. 

Banka, 457. 

Ranslicva, -ira, 212, 217, 377, 470 

Bansi Dhar, 389. 

Bantari, 221. 

Bani, in Patiala, 48. 

Baptism, Sikh, 696-7. 

Bagqi-hillah; Naqshbandi, 534. 

Bara Bhai, 538. 

Bara Kainia, to make known, 861. 

Bara Deo, 468. 

Barah, or 12th day after a death, 
840, 860: 

Baranwin, 736. 

Barapindian, 707. 

Barat, 801. 

Barat Shah, 627. 

Barbata, Sikh fair at; 712. 

Bargijar, 15. 

Bari, a present of clothes, &c., 815, 
830; a gift of sugar, almonds, 
&e. to girl’s people, 897. 

Bari, Devi, 340, 341. 

Barkat, among § ‘Sikhs, 682. 

Barkhotsar chhorna, 855. 

Barnag, 170. 

Barni, "902 ; bathana, 855. 

Faroehi; 703. 

Barri Latif, Shah, 595-6. 

Barri Sultan, 130 

Barsandi; 902. 

Barsi, Ist, anniversary of a death, 
862, 886. 

Barsodhi. 862. 
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Basak Nag. 155. 

Basanti, 350. - 

Basauli, raj of, 60. 

Basdeo, Brahman, 367. 

Bashahr, 403, 419; Raja of, 90; 
State. divine child in, 475 ff. 

Bashak, 408. 

Basheru, 146. 

Basheshar, Manadeo. 274; Nath, 
430. 

Bashgali language, 25. 

Bashik, 304. 

Bashist, rtkhi, 421. 

Basohli, 692-3 

Bassi. 699. 
Bastal (Shaikh 
Wadiri), 596. 
Basu Nag, distinet trou Baski (ser 
Vasuki), 176. 

Batalu, 700-1; madrasa at, 497. 

Batah = churel, 146. 

Batana, bat-jana, 804 

Bateri, 799. 

Bathindlu, 155. 

Bathu, minor goafings, 433. 

Batinia, 518. 

Batna, 837. 

Batte ka biyan, 788 

Bauria, 330. 

Bawa Fathi’s shrine, 692. 

Bazars, custom of taking 
through, $21. 

Beai jay, 347. 

Beas. 134. 

Beda, caste, 345. 

Bedi, a Khatii section, 676 f; 
descendants vf, 693. 

Bedi — chauri, 896. 

Behmata, 330. 

Bejindri, 438. 

Bejisari Devi, 319. 

Bektash, 553 fi. 

Bel, 267, 900. 

Belema = Bahlim, 4. 

Belief in metem psychosis (kara), 
697. 

Bendha. bridegroom, 303 

Benn, a.deota, 462 f. 

Ber Baba Nanak, 678. : 

Bera ghori, “boat and ware 
ceremony, 817 ; beri, or -U, 818, 
821. 

Beri (bandhna) (to fie a blue 
cotton) thread, 769 

Berruthan, +29. 

Beshi, demon, 404. 


noy 
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Betha = Hensi, in Spiti, 69. 
Betrothal, Shastric “leas on, 


782 ff; by purchase, 789 ; ubserv- 
ances, T+, pre-natal, 791, R04. 
terminology, Moslem. 803. 
Bhabpar, 700. 
Bhabra, custom. 200 ; 


wedding, 917; —-s, oo 
99 


history of, 


Bhadarpadal, 784. 

Bhaddan == jhand, 755, 

Bhaddani, 397. 

Bhaddar, shaving :-~karwana, to 
get vueself shaved, 843. 

Bhaddar Kati, 323, 379. 


Bhadon, 211, 215; lucky for 
human births, 740: th pathar- 
ee 126; N agpanchmi, 


Bhadrawah, J93. 

Bhag Singh, Guru, 711. 

Bhagat, 236, 329. 

Bhavat sais, 256. 

Bhagat-panthi, 222. 

Bhagavata, 191, 367, 372 ff. 

Bhagbati, 170. 

Bhagirathi = Ganges, ‘34. 

Bhagsu, 131; — Nath, Mahadev, 
272. 

Bhagti, 393. 

Bhagwa, vochre-coloured, 709. 

Bhagwan, 177, 192; —ji, 393. 

Bhagwat Gita, 541. : 

Bhagwati, 158, 159, 321, 329, 337, 
453, 479. 

Bhai, a title, 583, 395; —dini = 
vakil, 821. 


“Bhai Bala (Sikh fair, Ludhiana), 


715. 
Bhai Budha, 680. 
Bhai Khel, 710. 
Bhai Raja, 22. 
Bhaiduj, 472 f. , 
Bhain == atam Devi, 916. 
Bhairon, 119, 120, 211, 317, 420, 
_ 568, 571, 870; —Jati, 318. 
Bhaiyon, 194. 
Bhaja, 179. 
Bhaker, 587. 
Bhakhant, 60. 
Bhakti, 371 ff 
Bhalla, 53. 


‘ Bhalogu Nag, ‘70. 


Bhambu Rao, a daint, 454. 
Bhanah Mahadeo, 274-5. 
Bhandli, Bhadli. 127. 
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Bhangain Devi, 335 
Bhangan, 227 
Bhangewala, 398. 


Bhangi, 217: —wmisl, 673, 693; 
700. 

Bhaniar Shivji, 265. 

Bhar, 158. 

Bharai, 570. 


Bharari, Devi, 319-20. 

Bharmaur, in Chamba (Brahma- 
pura), 03. 

Bhartari Raja, 155. 

Bharti, Devi. 335. 

Bhartpur, Raja of, 18. 

Bhasta paya, 913. 

Bhastiraj. 914. 

Bhas, 267. 

Bhat, a wedding-present , 
—{, mother's brother. 900 

Bhat Deo, 468. 

BhAt desty, 453. 

Bhatak Bhairon, 317. 

Bhatner, 52. 

Bhatti customs, 629. 
gend of, 646 ff. 

Bhatti jhalka, 625. 

Bhattiana, 52. 

Bhattinn, 52 

Bhattiyat, 52. 

Bhavauapati. 112. 

Bheri bhara. 848. 

Bhikha Shah, 625 

Bhiksbu. 86, 87. 

Bhilowal. 7Q1. 

Bl.:m « Pandava, 466 

Bhima Kali, 483 f. 

Bhit, 815. 

Bhit, impurity, 851. 

Bhocha, 816. 

Bhochhan. sheet, 806. 

Bhog, 712: —bharne ki, 732. 

Bhojan, 712. 

Bhojki, 319, 320, 359-60, 435; = 
Maga or Bhojuka. 45. 

Bhola. Singh, 709. 

Bhondar village (Sikh fair), 715 

Bhoupal, 195. 

Bhopat, Baba, 403. 

Bhor, subor dinate to god, 486 f. 

Bhora, bahore, a rite in pregnancy, 
735. 

Bhorewah, aarat. 593. 

Bhotani. 830. 

Bhotanti, Devi. 170, 346. 

Bhotu, 304. 

Bhrign, 369. 


lence 


—Dulla, Le- 
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Bhrikhiingpa, sub-order of Nyig- 
mapa, 74. 

Bhulla Shah, 542. 

Bhiltai, of Chilas, 59. 

Bhim bhai, 176. 

Bhumar Nath, Jogi, 625. 

Bhami, 64. 

Bhiunia, 193, 194, 401. 

Bhunda, fat, 345. 

Bhungiwala, chief mouruer, 
856, 859. 

Bhitpat, Baba, 427, 

Bhur, a gift in cash, 798. 

Bhur Singh, 301. 

Bhitvra, Sayyid, 318. 

Bhari Singh, 198. 


842. 


Bhit. 200. 204, 205, 206. 208; 
(ghast) 470. 
Bhiit Bhaivon, 317; —Nath, 420. 


Biah, asur biah (narriage ritual), 
795, 796. 

Biah, brahm, 79: 

Biah, Bedi, 795. 

Bias, rikh7, 421. 

Biasji, 120. 

Bibeki (Akali)), 708-9. 

Bibi, spirit. —én ka bhojan bharna, 
to make offering to the spirits 
732. 

Bibi, Paraniwali, 593. 

Bida, “leave” -taking ; so third 
day of wedding rites, 897, 

Bidaigi, return. The boy’s father 
returns Rs. 1.4 to elinch the 
betrothal, 892. 

Bidh, a bundle, 816. 

Bidhimata, 142, 330. 

Bidh-mata, 750, 754. 

Bidri, a present of sweets, éc.. 
812, 831. 

Bidya, 218. 

Bier. the, 844. 

Bighauta, a tract, 52. 

Bigir-bachcha, a birth eustom in 
Delhi, 773. 

Biha bhat, 801. 

Bihai, or Beh 
goddess, 778. 

Bijai, 299. 

Bijar, 299 f. 

Bijli Mahadeo,-275. 

Biju. deala, 448. 469. 

Biland Khel, 586-7 

Bilasa Devi. 319. 

Bilaspur, 689 ff 699 
Cihund, rar& of, 689, 690), 


Mata, Hindu 


Bhin 
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Bil-patri, 267. 

Rinayak, Sidhi, 420, 915. 

Bindi. Jur, Mahadeo, 271. 

Bindeshwar Mahadeo, 277. 

Bindi, silver wire, 769. 

Bini Mahadeo, 273, 

Binnaik, 915. See Binayak. 

Bir = hero, 171; —s, 186. 

Bir, Baradhi, 427; —Batal, 213, 
563; —Bhadar Shir, 267. 

Birbal-panthi, 392. 

Birth observances, Hindu, 738 ff; 
---observances (Moslem), 763; 
—Moslem, «announcement — of, 
768. 

Birth, symbolical, fivem ai eew 
(goparsab), 740, 

Birthplace of Nanak. 676. 

Bisade, 126. 

Bisa-dhara, 917, 

Bisah, fair, 394. 

Bishan Sahansar-nam, 841. 

Bishn-i, -puj, 366. 

Bishnoi, 10, 136, 

Bishnu, festival, 47. 

is-pauthi, 103, 104 

Bisram, 845. 

Biswan, 886. 

Vithaw'n, a dunce, 920. 

Biyahi, a ball. 750-1. 

Blaj, Valiraja, 474. 

Blue, 697; - indigo, 239. 

Boali. See Bu Ali. 

Bodhi, 63. 

Bodhisattva, Manjiisvi, 75 ;—Chan- 
resi, 76; -—s, 77, 80, 87, 280. 

Bodi, scalp-lock, 366. 

Boudlas, 812. 

Boh Bin, 357. 

Bohali, 218. 

Bola, exchange betrothal, 788. 

Bolaji Tripathi, 688. 

Bombay, 688. 


Bon-chos, religion, 61, 62,63, 64, _ 


72. 
Bongru Mahadeo, 274. 
Bot, = Tibetan, 70. 
Botha, 408. 
Botia, = Mongolian, 43 
Bragu Deo, 339. 


Brahm, 391; —ana, form of mav- . 


riage, 795. 


860. 
Brahma, 118, 119, 183, 267, 368, 
745. 
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Bralmacharyas. 842, 908. 
Brahman, 117, 171; —deota, 118: 
of original settlers, 193 « position 
of, in Hills, 6 ; ftahus, 230. 
Ashithans, 41; statna of gurus 
(Brahmans) in Lahul, 42; Mari- 
ehandra, 43; Basdeo, 367 
Dakant, 745 ; Genhdar, 391, | 

Brahmana, 908, 909 (caste marks 
wut clothing of). 

Brathnan-hood, attainment of, 41, 

Brahmani Devi, 33-4. 

Braliniaunism, 79, 116 in Lahul, 

Brahmans, 283 ff, 709, 757, 784 
785, 788, 795, 797, 805; nachu. 
han, 403; tabus among, 230; 
Pushkarn, dances of, 919. 

Brahm-ganth, 909. 

Brebmhatiya, 204, 364. 

Brahim-panthi, 119. 

Beaban rakhas, 205. 

brakha, 834. 

Brari, 645. 

Bride’s parting song, 794. 

Bridegroom's absence from wed- 
ding, 835. 

. Buij Rai, Thakur, temple of, 374, 

Hrijraj Deo, 693. 

Bronze Age, 19. 

Brua, snakes of, 164. 

Bi Ali Qalandar, 531, 619 ; sce also 
under Qalandar. 

Buda Mahadeo, 274. 

Budani,.55. 

Buddar, 409. 

Buddha, 369. 

Buddhas, Pancha Dhyani, 68, 77 ; 
of Confession, 77, 79. 

Buddhism, influence on Sikhism, 
66; primitive, TO; dominant in 
Tibet, 71; in Lahul, 89, 400. 

Budh, Wednesd y, 769. 

Budha, Bhai, 680. 

Budhi Nagan, 400. 


| Budho, 127 ; —mata, 353. 


Bndhu Shah, 690. 


| Budki, 805. 


Budhwar, 127. 
Budh-worshippers, 127. 
Bndui. Budli, 48, 49. 
Bugial, 50. 


Brahm(a) bhoj(a), 437,797, 840-1, | Buba, a present after betrothal, 


791. 
Building ceremonies (nmin), 911. 


Bukhal, a lucky child, 744. 


vill 


Bukhara, 687. 

Bullan Shah, 640, 641. 

Ban, 64. 

Bunan, 2 dialect of Lahul, 90-91. 

Bindela, 195. 

Bandi, 177. 

Burail, 699. 

Bare Shah, Mian,, I, 623. 

Bare Singh, 301. 

Burhanpur, 687. 

Burial among Sikhs and Hindus, 
844. 

Burial of Moslem dead, 881. 

Burkhs, 833. 

Burga’i, 584. 

Burga-posh, zarat, 578, 584. 

Burra, 600. 

Bustam, 21. 


C. 


Caliph, 489 ; see /so Khalifa. 

Gusie clothing, 908 ; marks, 908 ; 
mutability of, 41. 

Castes, among trees and diseases, 
256; in Sikhism, 681, twice- 
born, 797. 

Uat(nakti) ‘ noseless one,” 767. 

Cats. beliefs about, 738, 749, 767. 

Caudle (achhwani), 765. 

Celibacy, 391. 

Central Punjab, 732, 817, 837. 


Ceremonial impurity (patak), 
842, 851, 858; marks and 
signs, 916. 


Ceylou, Sikhism in, 678, 687-8. 

Chabel Dasi, 389. 

Chadar or orhna-hadal, 905. 

Chadei, deotu, 447. 

Chahil, 281. 

Chahri, 316. 

Chahzang, u class in Spiti, 69. 

Chakabu, 211. 

Chakar Kund, 267. 

Chakki. chung, a wedding rite, 
798, 837. 

Chakwal. 50. 

Chala, = muklawa, 816. 

Chaldu, 305. 

Chaliswan, 40th day rite, after a 
death, 886. 

Challa = muklawa, 899, wife’s 
return to husband’s houre. 

Challa-badal bahin, 907. 

Chalya, wife of Gautaiua, 126. 
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Chamiar, 125, 183, 348, 398; —+s, 
257. 

Chamba, 400; Sikh attacks on, 
692; Sikh influence in, 693. 

Chambhu, deota, 438, 441. 

Chambi, 466. 

Chamda, 319. 

Champions, as saints, $22. 

Chamunda, 325, 326, 334. 

Chamundri Devi, 321. 

Chanana, deota, 44%. 

Chandala, 41, 57. 

Chandkosia, 191. 

Chandra-Bhagw valley. 59. 

Chandrata, 920. 

Chandu Lal, diw4n, 683. 

Chandranan, 811. 

Chandrata, 920. 

Chang Mangal, z/rat, 591. 

Changhil, P., bridegroom: fem. 
—ala, 803. 

Channa arta, 832. 

Channi jorna, 799. 

Chanresi. 71, 76, 87. 

Chan tara, 833. 

Chanwand, I93, 194. 

Char, 471 f. 

Charan, 267, 741. 

Charan, foot, 595. 

Charan pahul, 700; Note 7, 695. 

Charas and bhog, 715. 

Charms, 208, 629; —and prayers 
during confinement, (Moslem) 
763 ; harvest and cattle, 220. 

Chasralu, 38, 305, 476 ff. 

Chath, 915. 

Chatti, sixth day after a birth, 

- 768, 769, 770, 778-9. 

Chatri Nag, 169. 

Chatur Mukh, 460 ff. 

Chaturthik shradha, 840. 

Chaubarsi, fourth anniversary of 
a death, 862. 

Chaubeu = Joiya?, 22. 

Chauhan, Raja Shamji, 120. 

Chauhans, 15, 21; = Chahamana, 
36, 47. 

Chauka, 909. 

Chauki, 202, 20%, 569, 644. 

Chaulakys, Chalukya, 47. 

Chaumak, -mukh, a four-mouthed 
lamp, 772. 

Chaunk (chonk) ulanga, 798. 

Chaurangi Nath, 125, 126. 

Chaurasi Sidh, 440. 

Chanthi, 817. 
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Chawala, Aroras, 710. 

Chawali Mashaikh, 677. 

Chawal-shahi, 709, 

Chebri, Devi, 340. 

Chela, 147, 148-9, 214 ;-—sept, 503, 

Uhenab, the, 700; saints on, 389, 

Cheochak, a gift of clothes, 770. 

Chet, 239, 350 ff, 820; Ist of, 
396, 

Chhabal., 389. 

Chhabiliwala, 389. 

Chhigana. 907. 

Chhajka, z/drat, 593. 

Chhak dena, to give a feast—to a 
villave, 837, 

Chhela, 901. 

Chhamahi, rite observed 
months after a death, 886. 

Chhanchan, 126. 

Chhand, hymns, 355. 

Chhanui turwana, to make the 
bridegroom break the sieve. 818. 

Clihapi, sinister, 226. 

Chhari, 829. 

Chhata. 6th (day, after birth) 
892: — e kabhikha, a miser, 
- e ka raja, «a prosperous 
man. 

Chhatar Mukh, 465. 

Chhati (yvontar), a rite held 
oviginally on the 6th day after 
wv birth, 751, ff: syn. dhaman, 

Chhatrah(a)ri, 316, 334. 

Chhatri, canopy, 855. 

Chhatt, and Banir, 48. 

Chhatwan Badshah, 685. 

Chhawani, 765. 

Chhaya dan, 842, = akhiri dan. 

Chhej, a dance, 919-20. 

Chheringma, = ‘T'arema q.r., 192. 

Chhidra, 216, 217; —vite, 483. 
436: —spirit, 470 

Chhil(l)a, bath on 40th day after 
a birth, 771, 772. 

Chhochho, a washing girl, 775. 

Chhog-dak, = Ganesha, 92. 

Chhota Ghallughara, 702. 

Chhichbak, gift, 770, 779. 

Chhur gada, 864. 

Chhit, period of impurity after a 
birth, 748. 

Chihil ahdal, 243. 

Chihi Hafiz, 536. 

Chiblam, 884. 

Chikin, $37. 

Chila, 536. 
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Chila Shah Barri Latif, 595. 
Chilas, people of, 59. 

Child-bed, death in, 747, 748. 

Child-birth, death in, 878, 

een caer of (Hindu), 

“ HF; lucky, 742. 
74h y, 742; unlucky, 

Chilla, 592, 

Chilwan, fr. chihl, “loin,” 733. 

Chima Des, a tribal aren. 5] 

Chiinan, vikhi, 421, 

Chin-chang, 483, 

Chini-bahin, 907, 

Chintpurni, 318. 

Chiragh Shah, 626. 

Chiragh-i-Delhi, 491. 

Chirkhu-masan, 215. 

Chirwan, type of grave, 882. 
Chishti, 529; shrines, 533 ; — 
tradition, 491 ; —Qutb, 534. 

Chita, pyre, 901. 

Chitarni, 984. 

Chithri Pir, 628. 

Chitrali, festival, 471 f. 

Chittagong, 687. 

Chobanj, 788. 

Choi-chong, 83, 35. 

Choige, 85. 

Chola, clothing a child for first 
time, 754-9. 

Chola Sahib, 710. 

Cholasop, au unsewn and un- 
hemmed reddish-yellow head- 
dvess provided by the bride's 
maternal grandfather and 
worn by her till it wears 
out, 896. 

Cholera, 140. 

Choti, 391. 

Chrewal, lst Bhadon, 473. 

Christian, creed, 256. 

Chiida, Baba, 326. 

Chughattai, 38, 

Chihas, 630. 

Chihewala, 393. 

Chihra, 217, 226. 

Chuhri-suresh, —saroj, 145. 

Chuhru, 297-8. 

Chulian lena, 903. 

Chundri, re cloth), 843 

Chungru, 433. 

Chunga, 213. 

Churah, wizdrat of Chamba, 693. 

Chorel, 202, 204, 206, 207. 

Charishwar, 416. 

Ch'yi-dar; later Buddhism, 72. 

B 
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Civennieision, 778 fF; mtes ia 
Kangra, Western Punjab, fn- 
hore, Malev Kotla, 779; Baha- 
walpur, 779; Rawalpindi, 779. 

Cocoannt, 680. 

Coins, Sikh, 702. 

Calombo, 687-8. 

Comet, 129. 

Compurgation, 907. 

Confession, 552. 

Cord, umbilical, 747, 764. 

Coronation mark (¢//k), 680. 

Cosmogony, Moslem, 560. 

Convade. 761; -—in Mandi, 742. 

Cow, worship of, 139, 140. 

Cremation, 845. 

Crown, at weddings, 798. 

Crows, omens from, 228. 

Cults, Vedic, 118. 

Cup-inarks, 626. 

Cure, of disease, 254 ff. 


D. 


Dabistan, 685. 

Dacca, 684, 686-7. 

Dadia, a disease, 874. 

Dacru, a deoti, 155. 

Daduji, 394. 

Dag, -ni, demon, 211, 217, 4760. 

Dagi, 348-9, 435. 

Dawiali, festival, 472 €. 

Dahla. fonnder of Debli, 23. 

Dalonarna, S46, 

Dihomey, Note 4, 743. 

Daruts), 182, 206. 

Dakhila, 602. 

Dakshana, 841, 

Dajh, presents fram bride's sule 
to bridegroom, 822. 

Daka, rishi, -b3. 

Dakan, 211. 

Dakaut, Bralinans. -£3, 126, 127. 

Dakhila, entrance, $02. 

Dakhuashiini, 439. 

Dakkini, 77, 82. 

Dakui, 377. 

Dal, army, 701, 702. 

Dala. god of war, 83. 

Dalai-Lama, 82, 84, 85; Raja of 
Bashahr, incarnated as, 98. 

Dalala, go-between, S06 

Dali halua, 145. 

Dallawatia, 706. 
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Dallewalia, 701. 

Damara, 53. 

Dawbah, ?-bride-price, 786. 

Damdama, 685; Sahib, 711. 

Dammar, 53. 

Damodri, SOL. 

Damohal, a deota, 430. 

Dan, charity, 716. 

Dana Sher, shrine of, 769, 

Daneing, in Shahpur, Balochki, 
M19; religious, 920; as a pas- 
time, 920. 

Danda, SOL. 

Dandalwasa, jan, 896. 

Dandasa, toothstick, 760. 

Dandivars, saint of, 543, 

Dangar Khel, 597. 

Dangar Pir, 589-90, 591. 

Dani, 2 godling, #32. 

Danial, 357. 

Danigheb Singh (Sikhs of Sindh 
Sagur Doab), 707. 

Danu, Sarsahan, 400. 

Dauwi Nag, 167. 

Dara Devi, 340, 

Dara Shikoh, 
639, G85, 633. 

Darada, Dard, 53, 60. 

Darbar Sahib, 711, 712. 

Dardhak, Dar-, 51. 

Dards, cannibalism 
influence of, 35. 

Dareoti, shrine, 471, 

Dani. zfdyvaé, 595. 

Darohi, oath, 482 f. 

Darvial, 60. 

Darshana, 63, 108. 

Dart dena, to give the thread, 
71, 

Daruna, 120, 

Darweshes (feeding), 760. 

Dasahi, 1Oth day after a death, 
897, 859, 902; shaving on, $40. 

Dasahva, LOth day after a death 
858, 

Dasaundb, —wandh, 683 ; a tithe, 
7380, 

Dasehva, 706. 

Dasgatur, 10th diy after a-death, 
857, 

Dastar bandi, 861. 

Dastgis, 542. 

Dast-i-ghaib, 493, 507. 

Dnsiini, 471, 

Dasit(h)an, bathing or ith day 
after child-birth, 7§2, @9v. 


394, 502, 615-6, 


among, 25; 
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Daswan, 886. 

Data Ganj Bakhsh, 532. 

Data Sher Baklol, 535. 

Daiid Jahanian, 605. 

Daiid-az-Zahiri, 505. 

Daulat Khan, Nawab, Lodi, 677. 

Daya, mercy, 916. 

Daya Gir, Baba, 427. 

Daya-kalbi, 244. 

Daya Ram Guijar. Story of, 654 ff. 

Days, wulucky, &c.. 240, 241°; for 
fuirs, 397. 

Dead. malevolent. worship of. 
202: propitiated, 198-9, 

Death ceremonies. Hindu, 839. 


Death customs (Moslem) in Guj- 


rat. 874. 875, 877. Gurgaon, 
874, 882. 889: Ludhiana, 874. 
877: Kapirthala. 875: Leiah 
tnlisit. Mianwalé. 875, 890: 
Jullundur, 877; Shahpur, 877, 
879: Raya, 878, 680. 887, 888. 
889 ; Sidlkot, 879: Ambala. 880. 
891; Isa Khel, 881: Dera Ghani 
Khan, 981, 
Kohat, Note I, 882; Gurdas- 
a 883 ; Mianwali, 884, 885; 
eshawar, 887 ; Bannu. 898. 


Death customs (Moslein) among | 


the Shiah Muhammadans of 
Gurgaon, 878; Rajputs, Awans, 
Jats, Gujars, Dogars and Arains 
of Lndhidna, 878; Shiahs and 
Sumnis of Gurgaon, 882; Sunnis 
and Shiahs, 889. 

Death customs (special) in_Sir- 
mur, 870. 871. 872 ; Dera Ghazi 
Khan, 870, 871: the Simla 
Hills, 870, 871, 872, 873 : Pach- 
had tahsil, 871; Gujrat. 871: 
the Cis-Giri country. 871; the 
T'vans-Giri country, 972; among 
Kanets. 

Death superstitions, varions, 868. 

Deatl), effects of. on the liying, 
866. 

Death-bed 
875. 

Death observances, Moslem, 874. 

Death Ritual (Vedic), 639; Gartr 
Puraria, 840, 

Death rites of the old (Hindu), 
868. . e 7 

Death superstitions (Hindu), 868. 

Death in childbed, 747, 878. 

Death observances (Hindu). 839. 


confession. Moslem. 


882. 887. S891; 





x! 
rane commemorations, Hindu, 


Death. sickness and, 209, 

Dedla Lal, 604. 

Deg, bow], 703. 

Dehia, a Jat faction, 14. 

Dehra, 706, 916. 

Delna, the, 916. 

Deina Baba Nanak, Kangra, Sikh 
temple and tomb. 716. 

Dehra Baba Nanak, mandir con- 
taining tomb of Guru Nanak at 
Gurdaspur, 710, 

Dehra Diin, 686. 

Del. a share, 797. 

Delhi, 490, 678. 685, 690. 774, 779, 
860; Moslem Colteges at. 498 f. 

Deméhog, Samvara. 77. 

Deo, aborigine, 55. 

Deo, dynasty of Jammu, 693. 

Deo Chand. deotu. 447. 

Deo Ghurka. 465. 

Deo Junga. 467. 

Deo Mata, 407. 

Deo Sir, 469. 

Dendar, 403. 466. 

Deoki, 369; — Nandan, 370. 

Deokiji’s Pwan of Joy, 767 

Deothan, 472 f. 

Depa-raja, see Dev. 


Dera jhankna, 815. | 

Dev, Depa-raja. of Bhutan, 85. 

Dev = pacr, 559. 

Deva, 113. 

Devi. 192, 137, 147, 149, 233, 259, 
$14, 818 ff. 419; cult of, 694 5, 
916; as small-pox goddess, 
850 : in Suket and Mandi, 
426 f. 


~ Devi Chand. 184. 


Devi Hawra, 274. 
Devi Mata, 355. 
Devi Shimlasan, 302. 
Devi Tara, 357. 

Devi Thal. 321. 
Devki, 129. 
Devuthni. 238, 
Dewa, 293 ff. 


' Dewa-dhami, 735. 


Dewal, 287. 
Dewat, Siddh. 278. 
Dhai-sira. meanings of, 746. 
Dhaji. monolith, 175. 0 
Dhakio, first day of wedding rites. 
896. 
B2 


Xil 


Dham, 816, 82+. 

Dhamal, a dance, 920. 

Dhaman (period of child-birth), 
= chhati, 751-2. 

Dhaman, karna, 775. 

Dhamtal, 393. 

Dhanah Devi, 340. 

Dhanak, 352. 

Dhandi Deo, 467. 

Dhang ceremony, 793. 

Dhani, a tribal tract, 50. 

Dhanial, a Rajput tribe, 50 

Dhanigheb Singh, 707. 

Dhanjiye, 8405. 

Dhanu Deo, 468. 

Dhaniin, deota, 448. 

Dhanvantari, 369. 

Dhanwantar, -wanu, £20. 

Dharech, 469. 

Dharm = pun, betrothal, 785-6. 

Dharma. 107, 368; faith in divine 
existence, 716. 

Dharmapala, 77. 

Dharma-puna, 789. 

Dhariwa. Raj, B41. 

Dharm-bhai, 905. 

Dharm shanta, 861. 

Dharpi Singh (Sikhs 
Rachna Doab), 707. 

Dharti Mata, 123, 129, 193. 

Dhanln, a god, 416, 

Dhe. a Jat class, 14. 

Dheju, a widower who re-marries, 
900. 

Dhenuka, 369. 

Dheta, bride’s father or kin, 787, 
803. 

Dhiana, 110. 

Dhiani, a girl born in the tribe. 
750. 

Dhiani-Boddhisattva, 78, 80, Kt. 

Dhianpur, in Gurdaspur, 394. 

Dhinwar girls, 317. 

Dhir Mal, 686. 

Dhiraj, toleration, 716. 

Dhobi. 356. 

Dhodna, 883. 

Dhok, setting out, 821. 

Dhola, scanty drawers worn by a 
bride, 896. 

Dholi Devi, 323. 

Dhris, a dance 919. 

Dhudha, 605 

Dhnj, 148. 

Dhuk, request, 804, -na, 805. 

Dhunbal Nag (Dhum Rikhi), 169. 
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| Dhunds, 820, 

Dhundia, 103. 

Dhara, deota, 440. 

Dhyana, 63; Dhiani- Buddha, 77, 
78. 

Dial-Bhawan-panth, 392 

Diah, ? diwali, 347. 

Digampara, 103, 114, 
Botika or Digvasana, 113. 

Diksha, 111. 

Dikshal, 246. 

Dilawar Khan, 606. 

Dil-jan, -mila, 907. 

Dindar, 1 mullah, 884-5. 

Din dharna, to fix the day—for a 
wedding, 836. 

Dini-bhai, 821. 

Din Panah, 603. 

Dionysos, 371. 

Disasul, 239. 

Disease, transfer of, 257 ; wasting, 
252 f. 

Distinction of castes (keinus) 
prohibited among Sikhs, 698. 

Dithu, deota family, 454. 

Diva dharyara, 841. 

Divination, in Kanaur, 94. 

Divine Faith, of Akbar, 501. 

Divinity, Sikh conception of, 720, 

}iwa dhariara, 849. 

Diwali, 145, 238, 325, 755, 915. 

Diwana Malang, 579. 

Doaba Singhs (Sikhs of the Jul- 
lundur Doab), 707. 

Dog, 225. 

Dogar, 221. 

Dohangnu, £33. 

Doll, fair, 397. 

Dolma, 71, 81: deseribed, 93. 

Domestic observances in Karnal 
Bal. 

Dominha, 145, £00. 

Donkhru, a deofa, 430, 

Dorje = vajra, 77. 

Dorjedak, monastery at, 
Norjechang, Vajradhara, 77. 

Dorje’chang = Vajradhara, 74. 

Dorjechigje, Vajrabhairava, 77. 

rDorjep'ag-mo, 82 = Vajravahari. 
Sx. 

Dorjesempa, Vajrasattva, 77. 

Dormai 379. 

Dothainya, 157. 

Dowry, Hindu, 801, 818: Mubham-. 
madan, sharai (lawful), riwaji 
(customary), 827, §28. 
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Doyan, a ceremony on 6th or 7th 
day after birth, 770. 

Drama, sacred, 52. 

Dravidians in N. India ?, 20. 

Dravya, 107. 

Dreams, 235, 506. 

Drewandi, 585. 

Drona Acharya, 131, 353. 

Druze, 489. 

Dua-i-khaw, SOF. 

Dabant, 69. 

Dadadhari, 217, 470. 

Dudahu, Shiv, 265. 

Did-po, phantoms, 83. 

Diagana, 907, 

Dughh, deota, 694. 

Diigpa., sub-order of Nyigmapa, 
74+ 


Dukar, 93. 

Dulha, dilo, bridegroom, 803. 

Dalla Bhatti, Legend of, 646 ff. 

Dulo vr Dulha, 803. 

Dinm, 161, 231; cult of, 448 ff, 
descent of, 55; aclass in Childs, 
59, at weddings, 836 

Dumbala, 709. 

Dumiindo, 563. 

Diimni, 760, 779 

Duvbha Sharshi, 430. 

Durga, 318, 325, 337, 339, 354 
ashtaini, 359. 

Durminda, 563. 

Dushman, 907. 

Dwadsha, 12th day atter a death, 
REO, 


KE. 


Karth, sleeps, 252. 

Karthquake, 134. 

Karth-worship, 130. 

Eastern Punjab, Note 3, 780. 

Kelipse, in pregnancy, 127, 738 ; 
death during, S69. 

Kaucation, Moslem, 495. 

Effects of death on living, 366. 

Egyptian mummies, 688. 

Eighth child, 745. 

Elements of life, 45 

Eminabad, 679, 701. 

Eunuchs, 396. : 

Evil eye, 209; precautions against, 
766. 

Exchange betrothal and marringe. 
788. 
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Excommunication of Banda. 700, 
Ex piatory ceremony (Hindi), 870, 


F. 


Fairies, 211, 

Fairs, in Kulu, 435. 

Faigullapuria, mesl, 700, 

Fakhr Alam, Sayyid, 580. 

Fakhr-ud Din, 491. 

Fakhr-ud-Din | Muhib-nn-Nabi 
Maulana, 533. 

Faqir Sar, Sikh temple and fair 
715. ple and fair, 

Farabi, al-, 507 

Farid-ud-Din Shakarganj. 491 £. 
495, a disciple of, 534, 535-6. 

Faridin, 21, 

Farrukhsiar, 700. 

Fasts, 237. 

Fatawa, -i-Alamgini, 503 f. 

Fateh Gul Baba, 598. 

Fateh Shah Sahib, Pir, 598. 

Fatehgarh, 690. 

Fathi, Bawa, shrine at Raniwal. 
692. 

Fathullah Shirazi, Amir, 500 

Fatiha, 886; -khwani, $84. 

Fatima, daughter of Muhammad, 
177, 778. 

Yatimid movement, 307 

Fatu, Baba, 403. 

Fazl Shah, 551. 

Feeding Brahmans, 733, 734, 742, 
745, 750, 753, 754, 756, 851, 853. 
854, 859, 460, 861, 371. 

Feeding the brotherhood or kins- 
folk, 732, 733, 734, 735 737, 
742, 750, 751, 752, 753, 754, 755, 
760, 775, 854, 859, 883. 

Fees to Brahmans and _priestg, 
753, 754, 765, 841, 849, 871, 879. 

Female infanticide, 696, 697 

Ferozepur, Sikh shrines in, 712 ff. 

Festivals, 237. 

Feudalism, in hills, 401. 

Fictitious kinship, 903 

Firdiasi, 540. 

Fire-wurship, 46. 

Firvoz Shah [., 543. 

Firoz Shah IT., 492. 

Firoz (Shah) III., 490, 494-5. 

First fruits, 437. 

First tonsure, 799. 
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First-born, 742: son (jesth), 743. 

Firizi College, at Uch, 495. 

Footprint of Vishnu, 909. 

Forms of horses, 915. 

Fosterage (Hindu), 754; (Moslem), 
775. 

Freomasonry, 554. 

Friday, 240. 


G. 


Gacheba, LL. 

Gad (F gadh), 
S30. 

Gadd, 825. 

Gadderan, a tribal tract, 51. 

Gaddr. 1380. 216; hetrvothal 
among. 788. 

Gadai Shaikh, 495. 

Gadh. a present of cash, 819. 

Gajju, Baba, 200; 

Gakhar, 49) Turki origin of, 58. 

Gal, 433. 

Galday, centre of the Gelukpa, 
76; University, 853. 

Gambhir Deo, 467, 

Gambling. at wedding, 815. 

Gami, mask. 471. 

Gana, a wristlet of coloured thread. 
821, = kanena, 837. 

Gana kholna, * loosing the zone,” 
S19; chhovanu,.825. 

Ganas. 113. 

Ganas. exchange of, 904. 

Gand, knot, — chitrawa, knotting 


w visit. 812, 819, 


“Ss, 


i 
( 


D. 


of marmed pair's clothes in 
preguancy of wife, 735, 
Gandaris, 53. 
Gandh, knot; 814, 836-7 ; —bandhi, 


820; — pawan, 820. 
Gandhara, boundaries of, 26. 
Gandharb, marriage, 795. 
Gandhani, type of xat<, 200. 
Gandmil, inauspicious time, 741. 
Gandora, large cake of sugar, 
840°. 
Gands, the, 142. 
Ganev, a festival, 348 f. 
Ganesh, 119 ; —piija (form of mar- 


riage, 795; worship of, 375, 
420, 784-5, 787, 788, 789, 795, 
916. 


Gang Bhairo, Mahadeo, 269. 
Ganga, 131. 


Ganga-bahin, 907: -bhais, 903. 
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Gangajal, 851. 

Ganges, 132, 840; 841, 842, O00 
856, 863. 

Gangor, 327. 

Ganetishahti, sect, 692.. 

Ganin, 11]. 

Ganjamali, shrine, 388, 

Gankhas jana, 855. 

Ganpati, worship of, 
737. 

Ganwali, 350. 

Gara Durea Devi. 339. 

Garai Patan. 357. 

Garbh-sanskar, 732. 

Garmakliya; 33. 

Garthok, Karthole 74. — 

Gartiv, 225. 

Garter Purana, influence on death 
rites, 839 40). 

Garir Sitin (Chand), 403. 

Gash, deota, 4332 

Gasi, fairy, 217. 

Gaterir, 470. 

Gateru, 217. 

Gat(h)pana, 836. 

Gati, funeral vites, S74. 

Gan-dan, gift of a cow, B41. 

Gauhvi. = Bir Nath, 429, 430. 

Gau-wukha, 914. 

Gaun. deota, 448. 

Gaura (-i), 420. 

Gautama. 66, 67, 119; 
169, 421. 

Gay ashin, Devi. 339. 

Gayathri mantra, Note 2, 748 

Gazriini, 540. 

Geg, demon, 83. 

Gelong, 84. 

Gelukpa, 73, 75, 77, 85. 

Gen-yen, 64, 84. 

George T homas, 703, 707. 

Geses, 85. 


731, 736 


126, 


rishi, 


| Getsil, 84. 


Ghaib, al, 506. 

Ghaibi Pir, 627. 
Ghallu-ghava, “ defeat,” 
Ghania, Kanhia, 706. 
Ghoraban (adhmarag), 845. 
Gharasni, jag, 436. 

Gharastni, a wedding custom, 796. 
Ghavbiah, marriage, 795. 

Ghare Bhan, Pir, 628. 

Gharoli, 821. 

Ghat, 857 ; --marna, 849. 
Ghatak, inauspicious, 742. 
Ghatiala, 217, 470. 
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Ghati-chauduanan, when moon is 
inauspicious, cf. ghatak, 740. 

Ghatiali, 300. 

Ghazi, 140, 622, 

Ghazi Sultan Muhammad, 631, 

Ghazi Walipuri, 626. 

Gheba, 124; birth-customs of, 764, 
782. 

Ghirth, -1t. hy pergamy among, 42. 

Ghoiwlu. 416. 

Ghore Shah, 617. 

Ghoni charhna, monuting the mare, 
799, S17, 

Ghorian, 794. 

Ghosa, 366. 

Ghosts, 197-8; precuntionsagaiast, 
747, 879. 

Ghot, bridegroom, 803. 

Ghranka, 354. 

Ghulam, 503. 

Ghulam Husain iChan. 690. 

Ghumobar, i clunee of meu, 919. 

Ghundakaa, z/drat, 589. 

Ghiit, $07, 832. 

Ghurehari, 95. 

Ghussal, washer, 877. 

Ghutti, 765, 304, 

Giana, 716, 717. 

‘Giavi; 438. 

citar, family, 277, : 

Gifts in extremis” (Hindu), 841 ; 
to bride (Hinelu), 800 -2. 

Gil, 281. 

Gil, festival, 471 ¢ 

Gilgit, #27. 

Gilhru han, 432. 

Girah-paja, 739. 

Givi, 871. 

Gnosties, 516. 

Goat, 134. 

Gobind Singh, Gura, 391, 

God bharna, to fill the lap, 810; 

—lena, to adopt, 802, 

Goda dena, to place one’s knee 
(under head of deceased), 843. 

Goda-diwana, knee-vesting, 888. 

Godar Shah, 625. 

Gollings, minor, 433. 

Gods’ nwakening, the, 915. - 

Gogo, the cow of Bralima, 183. 

Goira, = bag, 895, 896: 

Gola, bunes, 850. 

Golden Temple, 719. 

Goler, raja of, 689. 

Goli, Nag, 163-4. 

Got, “ meditation,” 63. 
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Gondal Bar, 53. 

Gondal Jats, 53, 

Gonkcur-ehhig-dugba, Tava Devi 
. ; : 


Gopal, Thakur, 261, 

Gopala Krishna, 368, 

Goparsab. symbolical birth from a 
cow, 740. 


| Gor Sultan, Pir, 622, 


Gorakl-hatei, 679, 

Gorakhmata, 679. 

Gorakhnath, 125 6, 172, 173-81 
184, 191, 264. | 

Goraya, 282. 


. Goriya, Sidh, 427. 


Gor-khatri, at Peshawar, 678. 

Goxain, 261-2, 264, 319, 388 f, 
391 f, 420; -—s, Gir, 285. 

Gushali Nag, 169. 

@ot kinala, 802, 823 —4. 


_Gotrachar (vecitation of), 787. 


Govind (Rai) Singh, Guri, 369, 
688 ff, 694, 704, 714-5. 

Govindwal, 681. 

Grahin dena, to give » morsel of 
bread, 785. 

Grahn, 127. 

Gramang, a deota, 432. 

Granth, the, manuscripts of; 688 ; 
Sikh, 676; Rag Asa, 677, 681, 
682, 688; —Gurus’ heir, 705, 
710, 711-2, 713. 

Crranthi, 704. 


. Greek thought, aud Islam, 507. 


Griha, pratishta, 913. 

Grihya Sutras, 840. 

Grib-chen = réshe, 82. 

Gudd, dena; 73+. 

Giga, 121, 143-4, 171, 200, 317, 
377 ; see * Gugga.” 

Giga Mahadeo, 271. 

Gigat, 179. 

Gugerl, 186. _ 

Gugga, 262, 501. 

(Gugenaih, 193. 

Guegri, 182. 

Guilds, patvon saints of, 398, 343. 

Gujar, 13; fr. Gurjara, 36 ;. mter- 
manage with Rajputs, 44; 
Daya Ram, story of, 654 ff. 

Gijarat Singh (Sikhs of the 
Chinhat Doab), 707. 

Gujrat, Gurjara, 31; = Mewat, 
in Alberwni. -36. 

Gul, 914. 

Gul Muhammad,.596. 
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Gulia ritha, 679. 

Guna, instinct, aus77, “ lower,” 716, 
dati, “ higher.” 

Gundgs, factions in Kurram, 586-7. 

Gunga, 146-7, 214. 

Gupt Ganga, 130, 266. 

Gupt Sar, 714. 

Gupta ascendancy, 31. 

Gupti, 110. 

Guptushar, Thakur, £28. 

Gur, sorcerer, £37 . a rite. 792. 

Gurbaksh Singh, 8. 679. 

Gur-bhai, 903. 

Gurchara, Sikh horse, 708. 

Gurdaspur, 700; Moslem shrines 
in, 624-5; Sikh shrines in, 
710-11. 

Gurdittu, Baba, 685-6, 705. 

Gurgaon, death superstitions, &55 ; 
Moslem shrines in, 624; Mu- 
hammadans, 876. 

(iargon, 73. 

Gurj, sword, 147. 

Garmukhi, origin ot, 677, 681. 

Guiphach, 470. 

Guifi, the. first imitiates 01, 697. 

Gurn Amar Das’s teaching, 682. 

Guru, Ram Das, 652; Arjan, 682 ; 
Har Govind, 684; Har Rai, 685; 
Har Kishan, 685 ; Teg Bahadur, 
686 ; Govind Rai, 688; Nanak, 
676; Angad, 680: Amar Das, 
681; Har Sahai, 705, 710, 71-4. 

Gurudwara in Ropana (Sikh 
temple), 714. 

Gurumatta (Council of the Guru), 
704. 

Guru's authority, 684; office be- 
comes hereditary, 682. 

Gurus’ succession rites, 680. 

Gurii Sar, 712, 715. 

Gurt, Maharaja, 704 ; —matta, 7b. 

Gurya Siddh, 184. 

Gurzmar, 559. 

Gwala, 214 

Gwalior, 684. 

GwAlji, 370 

Gya, 862. 

Gyal, 202. 

Gyansaripa, 125. 

Gyarah, kirya on llth day after a 
death, 860. 

Gyarwin. 

Gyasi, Devi, 330. 

Gyephan, 403. 

Gyir-Bon, 6}. 
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Hahihi, 540. 

Haddi, sharbat, 820, 

Hadi, Pir, Rahnuma, 543. 

Hadia Quran, 875. 

Hadis, 505 ; of Umm-i-Khalid, 519. 

Haiat-u'l-Mir, 629. 

Haji Muh»mmad, 550. 

Haji Ratan, 55]. 

Hal, 130. 

Haladhat, “ ved hand,” the day of 
the Ist bax [from haldé hath}, 

Half-head, 780. 

Hali, 150. 

Hamail, 780. 

Hamid-ud-Din Abulguis, 547, 

Hamsa, 369. 

Hamza Ghaus, ot Sialkot, 678. 

Hamza Sultan, 602. 

Hanafi, 502 f. 

Hanbal. Ahmad ibn, 505 

Handa, 571. 

Hangama karna, 801. 

Hanif, 517. 

Hansi J. Note 4, 786, 791. 

Hannman, 119, 120, 129, 211, 253, 
317; Bir, 185. 

Haqani Shah, zéarat, 593. 

Har Govind, 683-4, 704-5 ; masjid 
of, 710, 711. 

Har Kishan, Gurii, 685, 705. 

Haz Rai, Guri, 685, 705. 

Har Sang Deo, 168. 

Harda Lala, 203. 

Hardaul Lala, 195. 

Hardwar, 840, 844, 85). 

Hari, 367, 368, 677, 682. 

Hari dali, 815. 

Hari Ranji, Baba, 393. 

Hari Singh Nalwa, Ballad of, 720. 

Haridas, 390. 

Haridwar, 680. 

Hari mandar, 709, 682-3. 

Harimbha, rakshanz, 466 


- Haripur, vaja of. 688; Sikh mandir 


and two fairs at, 715; —in 
Mahlog, 692. 

Harwa, Devi, 274 

Haimal 355. 

Harnakas, 366. 

Harsha, 39. 

Harshu, 204. 

Hasan Abdal, 678. 
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Hasan, al-Basri, 506. 

Hasani, 559. 

Hasham Shah, 624. 

Hassan Abdal, 678. 

Hassu Teli, 543. 

Hastinapur (Delhi), 697, 

Hastm, 784. 

Hat Koti, 338; Mata, 405. 

Hatarh, 788; exchange betrothal, 
788. 

Hateshwari, Durga, 405. 

Hath bhra, 798 ; =chaunk ulanga. 

Hathlewan, ‘*hand-taking,” in 
marriage, 797, 815. 

Hathir, 703. 


Shahpur District, 7-1 + Ihe. 
lum, 791; Sialkot, 791; Dera 
Ghazi Khan, 791; Hansi, 791, 
Jhang, 792; observances among 
the Gaddis of Chamba, 7x8; 
Kanety, 789; Chivas of Sial- 
kot, 789 ; Gujars, Rors and Jats 
of Kaithal, 790. 

Hindu bride's return home. 802. 

Hindu children’s participation in 
Tazia procession, 742, 

Hindu birth observances in Dehra 
tahsil of Kangra, 739. Baha- 
walpur, 739 ; Ferozepur, 739- 

ees 747; Mandi, 739-747, 750; 

Hatiya, 36-4. Z : Nirpurtahsil of Kangra, 

Haulania, a Jat faction, 4 Note 1, 741, Ambala, Note 6, 

Hawan (or hom), # (purification | ryt" no wan Hills, 742; 
by fire), 740, Note 9, 741, 742, ) kana, 742; Saraj, 742; 
839, 860, 871. Hamirpur, 742 ; Jampur tahsil, 

Hayat-ul-Mir, 130. (43; Kasity, 744; Hoshiarpur, 

Hayat-ul-Mir, Sakhi, 594. : ot 745-747, 745; Karnal, 745 ; 

Hazara (Dist.), shrines in, 593 ff. Rohtak, 745; Ludhiana, 747 ; 

Hazrat, 208. Sialkot. 747; Gajranwala, 747. 

Hazuri, 541. 7 Hindu children, death rites of, in 

Head compression, 754. Bahawalpur, 862, 865 ; Shah- 

Hele Jats, 14. pw, 862, Note 2, 863: Jind, 


Hem Raj, 394. 862, 863: Znfarwal — taheil. 
Hons no pien OF Sialkot, 863: Gurgaon, 863. 


Herat, a tract in Gujrat, 50. 864: 
Heri hui, married (used of a woman 865. Multan, 863: Dera Ghazi 
of lower caste than her husband), Khan, 864, Note 2, 803; Jam: 
901. pur, 864; Gurdaspur, 864: 
Hibo, a dance, 919 Tohana, 863; Karnal, Note 3, 
Hidayatullah, 532. ‘ 865 ; Khangah Vogran tahsil, 
Hill rajas’ confederacy against Note 3, 863: Gujranwala Dis. 
Sikhs, 690. trict, 863 ; Hissar, 86: ; Kangra, 
Hills, Eastern, Ethnography of the, 863, 865; Sialkot, 363, Sb, 
5. ; Gujrat, 853, 864, Note 3, 865; 
Himalaya, Bandana ff. Rohtak, 863, G04: Amrit BEd 
Himalayan Tract, The, 4. 866; Isa Khel, 864, 365; 2 Z 
Himalayas, shrines in, 197. | pomery, 864 ; Mianwali, 864. 
Hindu betrothal, 782; kinds and Hindu children, death ae 
forms oe ie Py ( a Tale among the oe oy au 
} ee EE ale ; Mahajans, in Rohtak, 863. 
ied sane lagawan or sawan), ae He Note 4. 883. 
787 ; contract, tines for, 784; | Hindu Jats, Ho’ * for ad 
e a ee of, 790; ages Hindu death on as aa 
ape 7 : TR, 5 45 Ns , , 
fc 791; observances, 784; re- or on. ‘Rohtak, S41, 852; 
mudiation of, 790; ebservances | oer. ee ee B56, BSB, B59, 
i Gur Aon, 786; South-east Sia Pach on S41, S40; hulu, 
Punjab, 786; Gurdaspur, 791; | 86): Kinga, Pee vale 
Punja ’ is N 2 726 842, sol, ‘ Gae 361. 
Western Punjab, Note », ’ 4% Montgomery, 843, . 


Kapirthala, 63, S64, 


7: Muz- 
791; Bahawalpur, 787 ; Mu; 
affargarh, 788-91, 792; Bees 
east of Punjab, 789; Kulu, 789; 
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34: 50, $53 
furgaon, $43, 848-850, $93, 
seks Multan, 849, S868, S69. 

Cc 
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Tohana in Hissar, 850; Baha- 
walpur, 851, 869 ; Bhakkar 
Tehsil, 852; Mianwali, 852, 
§57, 868; Bannu, 852, Note 2, 
868 ; Shahpur, 852, 857 ; Kohat, 
853; Isa Khel, 857, 858, S61; 
Gujrat, 861; Hissar, 868; 
Maler Kotla, 869. 

Hindu death observances in the 
Kurukshetr, 850; amcng Brah- 
mans, Khatris, Vaisyas and 
Sudras, 851, 852, 853-858, 859; 
the Arorns, 893; the Bishnois, 
854 ; the Dagis, 858 ; the 
Kanets, 658; the Rajputs, 858 ; 
the Mahajans, Bohras, Suds, 
and goldsmiths, 858; Kshat- 
riyas, 859; at Bhiwani, 860. 

Hindu = marriage — observances 
among the Brahmans and 
Khatris, Gurdaspur, Note 1, 
795-797 ; Jats Gurdaspur, 795. 

Hindu marriage observances in 
Gurdaspur, 798, 799; Bahawal- 
pur, 795; Kulu, 795, 796; 
Churah wizarat, Chamba, 796 ; 
Kangra, 796; Kalals, 798. 

Hindu) = marriage — observances 
wmong the Brahmans, Khatris 
and Jats of Gurdaspur, 7995, 
and Note 1, 798; (Gaddis of 
Chamba, 796. 

Hindu Post-natal rites and pre- 
cautions among the Brahmans, 
748 ; Khatris, 748-754; Vaisyas, 
748; Sndras, 748 ; Jats of 
Hoshiarpur, 748, 749 ; Jhinwars, 
Note 2, 748; Nais, Note 2, 748; 
Aroras, 754; Sikhs, 756. 

Hindu post-natal precautions and 
rites in Rawalpindi, 748-751 ; 
Rohtak, Note 2. 748-750, 755; 
Loharu, Note 2, 748; Patiala, 
Note 2, 748; Sangrur, Note 2, 
748; Sirmtr, 750; Dasiya 
tahsil of Hoshiarpur. 751 ; 
Jhelum, 751: Hazro tahsil, 
Attock, 752 ; Mandi, 753; 
Ferozepur, 754, 756 ; Mont- 
yomery, 795, 756; Gujranwala, 
799; Hoshiarpur, 755; Imd- 
hiana, 755. 

Hindu post-natal rites, 748 

Hindu preguancy rites among the 
Lahoria Khatris, Note 4, 732; 
Bunjahi Khatris. Note 4, 732. 
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Hindu pregnancy rites in Vazilka, 
731; Sialkot, 731-7338, 735 ; 
Hoshiarpur, 731-733, 734; 
Hissar, 731-734; Patiala, 731; 
Gurdaspur, 731, 734; Jind, 732 ; 
Ferozepur, 732 ; Central Punjab, 
732; Amritsar, 733, 734; Guj- 
ranwala, 733, 734; Bahawalpur, 


733, 734; State of Suket, 
Note 1, 736. 
Hindu pregnancy rites in the 


third month, ankh salai, 731; 
third month, thakni, 731; third 
month, mitha bohia, 732; fifth 
month Sadh (religious), 732; 
firth month, chhoti ritan 
(religious), 732; sixth month. 
chilwan, 733; seventh month; 
bari ritan, religious, 732 ; 
kanji or rit, 734; mid-preg- 
nancy (adh-gabh,, 733; seventh 
month, Dewa-Dhami, 735; 
eighth month, Athwahan, 736 ; 
eighth month, Athwansa, 737. 

Hindu observances ; birth, 738 ff; 
pregnaucy, 731 ff. 

Hinduism, 115. 

Hinglaj, 327. 

Hirma, Devi, 342, 347. 

Hisba, 50+. 

Hoi, 326 

Hoja, Arorvas, 710. 

Holkar, 704. 

Homa, 695. 

Horoscopes, 783, 786. 

Horse, 140; * points ” of a, 224-4, 

Hosain Khan, Note 4, 683. 

Hours, lucky, 251. 

Houses, superstitions and cere- 
monies relating to, 919 ff. 

Hubairi, 529. 

Huda, Jats, 356. 

Hujaj, 581. 


Hujat-ul-Aulia Shaikh Daiad 
Gangi, 539. 
Hujra Shah Mohkam, 533; 


meaning of 554. 
Human sacritice, 694-5, 
Humayin, 534. 
Hun, tirst recorded—invasion, 39. 
Huna, meaning of, 39, 
Hina, Brahman, 404. 
Huns, White, 31 ; Ephthalites, 35. 
Hari Devi, 320. 
Husaini. 559; Sayyids, 586 
Hust. 784. 
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Ibaclite, laws, 506. 

Ibrahim, Haji, 502. 

Ichhran, 124. 

Iconography, Jaina, 113. 

Id, 806, 207, 809, 811, $12, 813. 
834, 835, 886. 

Ideal Hindu bride, the, and bride. 
groom, 783. 

Ifrit, 560. 

Tjma, 505. 

Tkhtilaf, 506. 

Ikhwan-us-Safa, 507. 

Mahi, sect. 502. 

Tham, 393. 

Ilm-i-batin, 517. 

Um-i-zabir, 517. 

Tyas, Militar, 563. 

Images, positions of, 434. 

Imam, 600, 601; —s, the four, 
517. 

Imam Mahdi, 495, 5u2. 

Imam Razai, 579. 

Imam Shah, 607. 

Imam, the, 807, 888. 

Imam Zaman ka rupiya, 874. 

Imamia, a sect, 887. 

Imam-i-adil, 501. 

Imamon-ka-paik, 780. 

Imams, the 12, 554. 

Imains, of Pauipat, 618. 

Incarnations, of Vishnu, 369 f. 

Indar, 745, 870. 

Indar Shar Mahadeo, 270. 

Indeshar, 271. 

Indigo, 137. 

Indo-Scythian, 33. 

TIndr, S01. 

Indra, 80, 101 126; = 
369, 371. 

Indru Nag, 151, 154. 

Indus, 864. 

Infanticide, female, 635. 

Invasions, two Aryan, 97. 

Investiture with the sacred thread, 
797. 

Invisibility —of tombs and saints. 
627. 

Invisible saints, 627. 

Iqgrar Husain, 608. . 

Iranian dominion, 20; elements. 
25; Kambojas, Iranians, 25. 

Tron, first nse of, 19. 


Govid, 


as Ss 
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Ishau, 244. 

{shaq Ashab, GOU. 

Ishar, 401, 

Ishatpragbhara, 112. 

Ishun, religious history of, 489. 
Nanak’s attitude to, 681, — 

Islamic theology, 504. 

Ismail, Samani, 489, 

Ismail Shah, 535, 

Ismailian, 507, 

Isqat, 884. 

Tstihsan, 505, 

Tstislah, 505, 

Istisqa, 533. 


Fabha, 579. 

Jackal, 227. 

Jadu, 15. 

Jadun, 161, 

Jaftna, 687, 

Jaya, vigil, 293. 

Jagadgauri, 318. 

Jagadhri, 680. 

Jagannath, 680. 

Jagatipnt, 349. 

Jagatsukh, in Kulu, 420. 

Jagesar Mahadeo, 273. 

Jagitam, 430. 

Jagmata, 430. 

Jagitpat, 430. 

Jag-jtip, 420, 912. 

Jaera, vigil, 147; defined, 474. 

Jagrata, 917, 

Jagru, 433. 

Jagru jag, 437. 

Jahangir, 393, 501, 683-4, 639. 

Jahasz Mahal, 546. 

Jain, 99. 

Jain Sayyid, 203. 

Jainism and Buddhism, 99. 

Jairami, 393. 

Jajman, 259. 

Jakh, 214, 233. 

Jal-mat i, -pari, 
470. 

Jalal Baba, Sayyid, 595. 

Jalal-ud-Din, Shah, 619. 

Jalalabad,'699. 

Jalali, 552. 

Jalal-ud-Din Riimi, 544-5. 

Jalandhar, in Kulu, 459. 

Jalandhar, 131, 132, 495. 

Jalandi, deota, 440. 


water-sprites, 
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Jaljogan, 215. 

Jal jogni, 216. 

Jal-matri, 216. 

Jalpa, Devi, 319, 423. 

Jalpari, 216, 217. 

Jalsi Nag, 170. 

Jalis, accession, 499. 

Jam (god of burning grounds) ,870. 
873. 

Jamadi-us-Sani, 80S. 

Jamal Ghazi, 596. 

Jamal Shah, Sayvid, 390. 

Jamal-ud-Din, Sayyid, 532. 

Jamal-ud-Din, Shaikh, 
495. 

Jamali, 113. 

Jamawana, a gift made to a mother 
by her parents, 771. 

Jumbu, 113, 227. 

Jambitsvamin, 111. 

Jamdagyan, rishi, 379. 

Jamin, 347, +22, 423, 424. 

Jamme Shah, 623. 

Jammu, 22, 23 ; Deo kings of 693. 

Jamna-bahin, 907. 

Jamna-ji, 123, 193. 

Jampal Nying-po,.75 

Jampuri, 132. 

Jamun Nag, 149. 

Jamwalan, Nag, 154. 

Jamwalu, 263. 

Jan, 49. 

Jan Muhammad, 504. 

Jana, divine child, 475 ff. 

Janai, marriage, 796. 

Janaza, funeral procession, burial 
service, 877, 881, 882. 

Jand, 136, 137. 

Jandalwasa, 898. 

Jandi puja, 351. 

Jandi waddi, 826. 

Jandiala, 702. 

Janeo, 393, 697, 756; or sacred 
thread ceremonies among the 
‘“Twice-hborn” castes, 756; 
Sudras, 756; Brahmans, 756, 
757; Khatris, 756; Vaisyas, 
756; Kshatriya, 756, Gaddis 
of Kangra, 757; in Benares, 
757; in Sirmar, 757; usual 
ceremoh of initiatiou, 758; 
mode of wearing, 758 ; mode of 
wearing while worshipping the 
gods, 758; among the Jogis, 
758; addition to, of the Kalli 
sutar, among the Acharj Brah- 


of Uch, | 


mans, Vaishnav apd Bairagi 
Sadhie, 758; or sac-ed thread, 
length of, 756; agras (strunds 
of), 756; Kath, tool used, 756 ; 
Granthis, knots in a janeo, 757 ; 
length, material and age for 
wearing for Brahman, Chhatri, 
aud Vaisya 757; kinds of, viz., 
Brahmgandh, Vishnugandh, 
757; in betrothal, 785. 

Janera, a deota, 462. 

Janet, — barat, 895. 

Jangal Des, 178. 

Janiari Devi, 319. 

Jan-i-man, 907. 

Janmashtami, 472. 

Janti Das, Baba, 428. 

Jap, 717; Japp, 2b. 

Jar, 732; —bharne ki. 

Jar-, jind-phuka, marriage, 796. 

Javeta, 182. 

Javolan = chiara karm, 753. 

Jartika, meaning of, 59. 

Jaru Nag, 167. 

Jasrae, Lala, 393. 

Jasrota, 701 

Jasea Singh, Kalal, 702. 

Jaswal, 1ja ot, 689. 

Jaswan Din, 51, 689. 

Jat, 136, 351, 352 ; Jats, dances of, 
919 ; 6 andia, "389 fair, 363 f. 

Jatanti Devi, 322. 

Jatasura, 53. 

Jatatar, 50, 51, 53. 

Jather, ancestor, 200. 

Jathera, 193, 194. 

Jathiali, 348, 435. 

Jati, 104, 

Jati Abdal, 503. 

Jatiyat, 52. 

Jatki, a dialect, 17. 

Jatra, 149. 

Jatri, 262. 

Jats, 201; omens, 226, 236; in 
plains, 7; custome, of, 8; dis- 
tinguished from Rajputs, 12; 
factions of inS.E.,13; meanings 
of, 57-9 

Jattha, vompany, 701. 

Jatti Pind. z/drat at, 593. 

Jatu, 15. 

a chhare, pounding up of barley, 

14. 

Jau, deota, 447. 

Jaur, 182. 

Jaur Singh, 188, 301. 
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Jawahir Singh, 692. 

Jawalnji, -mukhi Devi, 319, 335. 

Jawalamukhi, 694. 

Jawatra, 787. 

Jawaya Shah, 334. 

Jazya, 494. 

Jeshar, 461. 

Jesth, marriage of a first-born son 
in, 743. 

Jeth, 125, 241. 

Jetha, first, —hamal, first preg- 
nancy, 732. 

Jetha Bhutta, 220. 

Jewar, 172, 175-180, 188. 

Jhajva, 796— 


(1) Putting the ring in the 
bride’s nose : 
(2) “ Regular” marriage — in 


Sirmir. 

Jhand,tousure, 755 ; syus. miindan, 
bhaddan; hair, 768, 603, 781; 
—(utarna), 390. 

Jhandiila, “ hairy,” 762. 

Jhanjariva, re-marriage, 796. 

Jhanjhoti, 424. 

Jhankna, dera—, to visit, 815. 

Jhatak, 456. 

Shilri, 799. 

Jhinwar, 563. 

Jholi (pilgrim’s wallet), 758. 

dhomri, 919. 

Jhnmar, dance, kinds of, 919. 

Jhin, 49. 

Jibrail, 522. 

Jina, Dhiani-Buddha, 757. 

Jinda Kaliana, 390, 391 f. 

Jinda Sahib, 390. 

Jindphuka, 796. 

Jinn, 207, 604; —s, 561. 

Jiptir, deota, 443. 

Jirga ki roti, 806. 

Jit Danon, 465. 

diva, “soul,” 107. 

Jiwar, a Chauhan, 178. 

Jizya, 503. 

Jnana (gyan), perfect wisdom, 
63, 108. 

Jodha Ram, 393. 

Jog, 247. 

Jogan, 437. 

Jogeshri, 247. : 

Jogi, 126, 139, 171, 329, 366, 626. 

Jogini, 212, 214, 244-5. 

Jogis, the, 684, 679, 698 ; 
yogis) 717, 758-854. 

Jogis, Kanphata, Io, 238. 


sent: 401; —feast, 436. 

ohari, feeding of brid 

women, Boe” aes 

Jola-Bon, 61. 

Joiya = Chaubea, 22: 
heya, 31, 55. 

Jora, a gift, 807. 

Jora, twin, 301, 

Jora, vandsala, garb of widowhood, 
387. : 

Jowsha, 858, 

Jia khelna, 815. 

Julaha, 399, 

Juth. 789. 

Jatha tikka, 799, 

Jyotiskas, 112. 

Jumashah fair, 604. 

Jame Shah, 625. 

Jin = Kathi ?, 49, 

Jana, King of Kananj, 23. 

Junaidi, 540. 

Junga, deota, 443. 

Jupiter, offerings to, 739. 

Jatha tikka, 799. 

Juthlawna, to defile, 805. 


= Yanud- 


K. 


Kabir, 682 ; —bansi, 398. 

Kabul. 687, 709. 

Kachh, short drawers 695; sig- 
nification of, 717. 

Kachila, 184. 

Kachla, Kachhal, 172, 173-181, 

Kachwaha, 22, 23. 

Kadampa, order, 72. 

Kadphises, 33, 34, 57. 

Kafan, shroud, kafin, 878. 

Kahars, Muhammadan, customs of, 
829. 

Kahlar, 689. 

Kahnuwan, in Gurdaspur, 393, 
702. 

Kahat, 50. 

Kahutani, a tribal tract, 49, 50. 

Kaikeya, a tribe, 54, 59. 

Kainkniwal = bandarwal, 917. 


i Kaila, bir, 180. 


Kailas, 129, 130. 

Kailu, 183 ; —Bir, 185, 215. 

Katling Nag, 154, 215. 

Kaithal, 790-1. 

Kaj, karaj, 854; —karnaé = han- 
gama karna, 861. 
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Kajarawal, 681. 

Kal Bhairon, 317. 

Kala Bhairon, Bira 
377. 

Kala Bir, 212, 402. 

Kala Mahar, 193. 

Kala Pir, 283. 

Kala Singh, 301. 

Kalals, 798. 

Kalanaur, 701. 

Kalaur, a deota, 445. 

Kali, 68, 158-9, 217, 237, 317, 
416, 419, 700; Devi, 401; 
Great and Lesser, 469; Lonkra, 
a bir of, 478, 479 sacrifice to, 
470; —of Tuna, 317, 318, 325, 
339, —ri-diah, 347. 

Kah Anzi, 342. 

Kali Bir, 186. 

Kali Nag, 155, 169, 170. 

Kali Singh, 188, 301. 

Kalia Biv, 377. 

Kalihar Nag, = Kelang, 151, 189. 

Kalima, the, &75, 879. 

Kali-sivi, = widow, 906. 

Kalkin, 369, 

Kalli-sutar, 758. 

Kalpi, 124. 

Kalsi Jal, 114. 

Kalsia, dehra, 707. 

Kalsia, State, 6: —Sikh ims/, 7. 

Kalu. Kallu, 676. 

Kalu Chand, father 
Nanak, 676, 

Kalwa Nag, 157, 162. 

Kamangaty offering by, 775. 

Kamardan, a deofa, 430, 

KKamboh, a title, 499. 

Kamboja, an Trvanian tribe, 25; 
— desa= Jihbet, 26, 

Kamdhan, 379. 

Kamin, a class in Chilas, 59. 

Kanlagarh, 691. 

Kami, 379. 

Kamteshar, 208. 

Kana. a deota, 460 f. 

Kana kachha, 676. 

Kanakamnni, 78. 

Kanaur, 129; —Upper, Buddhism 
in, 90. 

Kanauri, 488. 

Kandahar, 687. 

Kandelwal Banias, 105 ;_ cf. Khan- 
dilwal. 

Kandi Mata, 352. 

Kandiri, 177. 


or Bahan, 


ot 


Guru 
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Kaneliti, State, 460. 

Kanet, 231; —betrothals, 789 

Kanets, 37; hypergamous, 42; 
Mongolians in Gara and Rangloi 
valleys, 44; etymology of, 53; 
tabus on milk, 231; 789-95. 

Kaneti, deota, 446. 

Kangha, comb, 695; significance 
of, 717. 

Kangna khelna, 802, 823. 
Kangra, 401, 700; doll fair in, 
397 ; Moslem shrines in, 626. 

Kanhya, « Sikh miés/, 7. 706. 

Kani Pawa, 176, 177. 

Kaniagat, 862. 

Kaniyn Devi, 320, 330-1. 

Kanjars, 785. 

Kanjesar Mahadeo, 270. 

Kanji, rite in pregnancy, 731; 
described, 734-5. 

Kanjiir, 72, 73, 76. 

Kanka, a tribe, d+. 

Kankarian, fair, 319. 

Kansa, 129, 369, 

Kanthar Nath, Jogi, 262. 

Kapal (kirpal) kirya, breaking of 
the skull, 840. 

Kapal Muni, #21. 

Kapala, a caste, 43. 

Kapali, Bhaivon, 266. 

Kapi, 124. 


| Kapila, 369. 


Kapp, a rishi, 192. 

Kapa Singh of Faizullapur, 701. 

Kapirthala State, 677. 

Kar, cirele, 258; dena, to draw a 
line, $46. 

Kara, ivon bangle, 695; signifi- 
cance of, 717. 

Kuraj or tiju, 854. 

Karain-kurta, 849. 

Karanela, 460. 

Karani, 433. 

Karanriip = Kararu Des, 172. 

Karewa, 13. 

Kargyiit-pa, 74. 

Kari, 737. 

Karkhi, 540. 

Karm Singh, of Patiala, 714. 

Karma, 63, 76, 697; in Jainism, 
107, 108, 109, 113. 

Karmakara, a smith (caste), 43. 

Karmakhya, Nyigmapa monastery 
at, 74. 

Karmapa, sub-order, 74. 

Karmanasharira, 107, 109. 
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Karmidharmi, 
ceased, 840. 

Karnal, Moslem shrines in, 618 ff. 

Karodh, anger, 716. 

Karrals, 124, 

Karshnayana, yotra, 367. 

Kartak Swami, 421. 

Kartarpur, 680, 711; foundation 
of, 31. 

Karnwa Chauth, 473. 

Karwa batta, bitter food, 847 

Karwi khichri, 889, 

Kash, 519. 

Kashaya, ] 07. 

Kasha-bahana, 419. 

Kashmir, 679, 698. 

Kashtwar, 693. 

Kasnmblia, Sikh 
697. 

Kasumbha, Devi, 339, 340. 

Kasyapa, 78. 

Katak, unlucky tor birth, 740. 
745. 

Katas, 289. 

Katasan, Devi, 337. 

Kathan, a Kane sept, 450. 

Kathar, 49. 

Kathgarh, 689. 

Kathi = Jian, 49. 

Kathias = Kathaioi 7, 28; tribal 
confederacy of, 24. 

Kathura Nag, 154. 

Katik, 915. 

Katil Rajputs, 317. 

Katoch, 701; raja of, 639; = 
Kathaioi, ? 28. 

Kaundinia, a Rajput got. 41. 

Kaura watta, 837. 

Kauri roti, 876, 885. 

Kausar, a stream in Heaven, $33. 

Kawara ka sawana, $12. 

Kayasth, 120. 

Kehal, tribe, 595. 

Kelang, 151-2. 

Kenawal bithana, 834. 

Keonthal, State of, 443. 

Kes, long hair (keshas), 695 ; 
significance of, 717. 

Kesar, king, 61. 

Kesar Shah, 393. 

Kesgarh, 690. 

Keshi, a demon, 409 f. : 

Kesora, fighting with sticks, of 
bride and bridegroom, 898. 

Kesu Rai, 21.’ 

Kevala. 107. 


kinsman of de- 


avoidance of, 
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Kevalin, 111, 112, 113. 

Kewal Ram, 290. 

Khadur, 681. 

ae Pir, 623. 
1akhai, Khashai. ans. : 

Khakhas, 37. Bathians 37, 

Khaki Sahib, Mian, 59+. 

Khalid, son of Walid, 600, 

Khalifa, 490, 504, 520, 539, 

Khalifa Nika, ziarat, 589. 

re 695, 705, 706; defined 
720; community, op : 
716. ty, growth of, 

Khaman, 438, 

Khamani. a ving of thread, 779 

Khammar, vintner, 522. 

Khamtathag, monastery at, 74, 

Khand, 49, 

Khand, z/arat, 589, 

Khanda, steel knife, 495. pabul 
(initiation of the dagger), 
Note 7, 695-6, 700. 

Khandwala Pir Sahib, 596. 

Khanpo, 84-85. 

Khangah, 518. 

Khanwaida, 579. 

Khapar (skull), sacred cup, 700. 

Kharan, 784. 

Kharar, 699. 

Kharatara, 113. 

Khare charlna, to mount on a 
basket, 817. 

Kharwa, 830. 

Khash, Khasha, Khasia. 37; in 
Kashmir, 53. 

Khat, dower, 801, 827. 

Khateshwar, 447. 

Khatm, 521, 880, 884, 887. 

Khatpujna, 793. 

Khatri, fr. Kshatriya, 59, 370, 
388-9, 676 ff; tabus, 230. 

Khatris, 230, 676, 679, 681, 687, 
701, 757, 786, 795, 797; 
enterprise of, 687-8; of Bur- 
hanpur, 688. 

Khattak, 586. 

Khattar, a tribal tract, 49. 

Khattars, bivth-custom of, 764. 

Khatteu, 881. 

Khaunai, 834. 

Khawand, P., bridegroom, 803. 

Khawani-piwani, 835. 

Khawas Khan, 631 f. 

Khazar, = Gujar, 46. 

Khelna (of possession), 874 

Khera Deota. 193, 194. 
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Kheradis, saint of, 543. 

Kheshgi, Pathans, 1380. 

Khetrpal, 194, 217, 317. 

Khiabi, recurriue anniversary of 
vu death, S02. 

Khilafat, 489, 533. 

Khilwat, 521. 

Khirga, 520. 

Khitab Shah, </d@rat, 595, 

Khizar Khan, 618. 

Khizr, 135, 175, 213, 218, 
Khwaja, 193, 562 ff. 

Khizri, script, 563. 

Khojaki, zedrat, 592. 

Khojal Khel, 589. 

Khojas, saint ot the, 54:3. 

Khokhaz, tribe, 22, 489. 

Khokharain, a tribal tract, 51, 
7&6. 

Khol, see o/, 
779 

Khoru, « deota, 462. 

Khrain, a festival, 472, 474. 

Khiubilgan, 84, 85. 

Khudaknas, 826. 

Khudijal, Mandir, 440. 

Khulai, zédrat, 598, 

Khulasa, 706. 

Khulwastgari, 834. 

Khurli, §01. 

Khusiru, Prince, 684. 

Khutba, at weddings, 816, 834, 

Khataktii, $4, 85. 

Khwab, detined, 576. 

Khwaja, Abdul Ahad, 529. 

Khwaja Fuzail, 529. 

Khwaja Khizy, 681. 

Khwaja Sahib, &74. 

Kliwajas. 049. 

Kh wast. 196, 

Kiani Nag, 170. 

Kidar Nath, 374, 462-3. 

Kicdar Raja, 22. 

Kikar, 138, 139. 

Kinship, tictitious, 903 tt. 

Kioka (i) a present, 759; (in) 
dings, 762. 

Kira tribe, 35, 53. 

Kirav, 788. : 

Kirat Parkash, Raja of Sirmur, 
691. 

Kiratpur, 684, 685, 689, 690 

Kini, 699 

Kiria karm, 901; karma, 840, 
858-9, $64; baithna. to sit in 
kirid, 843; of gyaral, 860. 
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Kirman, legend of, 56. 

Kirmar, demon, 404, 409 f. 

Kirmat danu, 304. 

Kirpal Chand, 202. 

Kirtaka. 404 f. 

Kirtna Nag, 167, 168. 

Kivala, a god, 407 ff. 

Klaini, deofta, 467. 

Kohla, Devi, 340. 

Koil, 221. 

Koilo, 215. 

Kojhota, betrothal, Wasir P., $35. 

Kokal, 433. 

Kokilan, 124. 

Kola-chari, 329. 

Koli, 158, 2314. 

Koneri, deota, 441. 

Korgan Deo, 468. 

Kot Ishwar, 454; Mahadeo, 276, 
485. 

Kot Khai, State, 460, 466 

Kota. 918. 

Koteshar, deota, 452. 

Koti State, 41. 

Kotlehr Rajas, 41. 

Koyidan P., betrothal, 803. 

Kraknchanda, 78. 

Kret, offerings to, 739. 

Kripan, small knife, 695 ; signifi- 
cance of, 717. 

Krishn, Krishna, 388 f, 367, 370, 
377, 397, 801; Lalji, 389. 

Kritkan, 784. 

Krora-Singhia 707. 

Kshapita, 109. 

Kshatrapa, = satrap, 45. 

Kshatriya, 797, 908. 

Kshayika, 109. 

Kuehl, 53. 

Kuchika, 53. 

Kudin, Devi, 336. 

Kudrasi, Narain, 432. 

Kui Kandha, Nag, 168. 

Kika, T07. 

Kul panchayat, 8&9. 

Kilachar, family usage, 782 

Kulchhetar Mahadeo, 274. 

Kulia, pots, 896. 

Kulinza, demon, 471. 

Kul-khwani ; see qul. 

Kilthi, deota, 447. 

Kulu, 88, 89, 401, 419, 789, 795-6, 
842-44; beliefs in, 474 ff; his- 
torical notes on, 486 ff; rajaa of 
690, 197; vishis in, 420. 

Kuluta, 53. 
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Kumant, 205. 

Kumaru, Nag, 170. 

Kunda- marg, -panthi, 329. 

Kunds, 266. 

Kunisht, a custom, 775. 

Kunjhain, 217, 470. 

Kunti, 121. 

Kinti-bzaug-pe, = Brahma, 61. 
62; = Samanta-bhadra, 73. 

Kunwari, 131. 

Kuram, 818. 

Kuran Kanets, 38, 480. 

Kirewala, 393. 

Kuri, 803. 

Kurimar, 697. 

Kurma, 369. 

Kurmai, 786, 803. 

Kurram, 783; Islam _ in, 
legends of, 55 

Kuru, a tribe, 26. 

Kurukshetr, 680, 686. 

Kushak-dahan, 914. 

Kushan, 31. 

Kutan, 784. 

Kuvera, 83. 


574, 


K(a)wara k& saiwana, « feast, fr. 


kwar, bridegroom, 812. 
Kwazda, P., betrothal, 883. 
Kyad-par, 64. 

Kyar- Bon, 61. 
Kyang, 62. 


L. 


La Devi, 336, 379. 
Labrang, monastery at, 71. 
Lachhman, 370; = Giga, 191. 
Lachhmi Narain, 375, 386 f. 
Ladhuw Baba, 564: 
TLadhi taru, 824. 
Ladwa, 699. 
Lag, « due or vail, 893. 
Lagan, 797, 837, 894. 
Lagasan Devi, 337. 
Lagi, a priest, a barber, or a bard, 
786, 805, 818. 
Lagoi, 86. 
Lahd, 876, 880, 881-2. 
Lahl, in Gurdaspur, 393. 
Lahore, 504, 685, 690, 700, 702; 
Moslem college at, 497. 
Lahul, 88, 89, 90, 91, 401. 
Lai Devi, 335. 
Laila Majnan, 579. 
Lakaria, Devi, 351. 
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Lakh a thread, 855. 

Lakha Lahri, 601. 

Lakhdata 182, 966, 57], 

yoy mene, 688, 

aklnotari, programme, 797, 

Lakho, Bibi. 676. ; 

Lakhpat Rai, 702. 

Lakhshana Devi, 331. 

Lakhwera Joiyas, 533. 

Lakkhe Shah, Darvesh, 617 

Lakshmi, 915, 917. 

Lal Hussain, 616. 

Lal Isan. 561. 

Lal Masan, 607. 

Lal Parwana, 600. 

Lal Pari, Jogi, 262, 268. 

Lala Gul, 582; Sayyid, 584. 

Lala Sohan Lal, 685. 

Lalgir, Baba, 601. 

Lalji, 387, 394. 

Tama, 62, 63; ved, 64, 75,76; = 
guru, 82; clergy of Tibet, 84, 
85; finctione of, 87, 89; in 
Lahul, 90, 812. 

Lamuaism, of Tibet, 67,79; schools 
of, 72; no theology of, 77. 

Lankaria, Devi, 350, 351. 

Lammmochar, 919. 

Lamp of Life, 735. 

Langan -darze, see Chliog-dak, 92 

Langar, refectory, 681. 

Langri, 205. 

Lara, a bridegroom, 803. 

Larain Mahadeo, 275. 

Lari Mai, Deo, 409. 

Larumbi, female barber, 898. 

Lashkar, 687 

Lassi pair, 801, 823. 

Last rite of Hindu marriage, 802. 

Lata, 456. 

Lath Bhairon, 317. 

Laudpindian, 707. 

Ledar, festival, 471 t. 

Legend of Banda Sahib, 722. 

Legitimacy, degrees in, 795. 


. Lehna, Gurii Angad, 705. 


Lekh, destiny, 892. 

Len havi, 816. 

Leshya, 109. 

Tha, 90, 401. 
Lha-chos, “ spirit-cult,” 61 
Lhag-lha, 77. 

Lha-ma-yin = astras, 83. 
Lha-mo, Maha-kali, 83. 
Lharampa, 85. 

Lhasa, 70. , 
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Lichi, a nest of five earthen vessels 
495. 

Lightning, 129, 143. 

Lik, dues, 786. 

Lila Dhar, 389. 

Ling, 259, 260. 

Lingam, 101, 419. 

gLing-chos, 61. 

Lineti, festival, 471. 

Lishkimar, 127. 

Lobh, vanity, 716. 

Logu, « deota, 362. 

Lohar, in Spiti, 69. 

Lohgarh, 690, note 3, 699, 700. 

Lolivi, festival, 755. 794. 

Lokakasa, 107. 

Lomasha, rishi, 420. 

Lonkra, Launkra, 479; younger, 
325. 

Lotsava Rinchen-bzango, 92. 

Icky children, 742; —days for 
marriage, 820; —times for 
birth, 740. 

Ludhiana, 703. 

Lal, Lari, musicians of modern 
Persia, 22. 

Lullahies, 779. 

Liinan, Lundan, 125, 200 

Luther. 676. 


M. 


Macbhi, offering by, 774. 
Machhka, 824. 


Madan Mohan, Thakur, temple, | 


374. 

Madar Baba, strut, 592. 

Madar Sahib, 874. 

Madar, Shab, 399, 428, 637, 640 

Madari, 551. 

Madda Khel, 589. 

Madgola, 824 

Madho Lal Hussain, 616. 

Madhor Deo, 469. 

Madhu Rai, 420, 475. 

Madkhina, concubinage, 795. 

Madhyamika, 71, 74. 

Madra, Madda, Madraka, 30. 50; 
akin to the Ambashthana, 54; 
cf. 55. 

Madras, 687. 

Madrasa, 496. 

Madreya, = Madra Des, 48. 

Madri, 121. 

Maga, = Bhojaka, 45, 46. 
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Magar, 473. 

Magh, 239. 

Maghhan, 784. 

Magic, 402 ; —-white, 236: —black, 
237. 

Magneshwar. 
451. 

Maha Lakshmi, 190-1. 

Maha Mai, Devi, 350, 395. 

Mahabidia, 354, 

Mahabir, = Haniman, 119. 

Mahabir Swami, 191. 

Mahadeo, -dev. 135, 267 ff, 686. 

Mahadeva, 267 ff. 

Mahadevi, 356. 

Mahal Nag, 149. 

Mahan Chand, raja of Bilaspur. 
692. 

Mahan Kal, 272. 

Mahan Prabhi, 389. 

Mabanbir, 211. 

Mahanpha, deota, £47. 

Muhant, 392. 

Maharaja Sher Singh, 691. 

Maharaja — in Kulu, 420. 

Mahasu (Shiva), 38, 165, 302 £f, 
404, 462. 

Muhavir, 101, 113; —biri, 114. 

Mahayana, 72, 76, 80, SI, 82. 

Mahayana, “Great Vehicle ” 
Buddhism, 30. 

Mahdi, 502. 

Mahesh Dasji, 393. 

Mahesri, Jains ?, 105. 

Mahku, a Gujrati Braliman in 
receipt of monthly offerings, 
862. 

Mahmid, of Ghazni, 489. 

Mahraja, eldest son of Krishna, 
20, 21-2. 

Mahraja II., 22. 

Mahsid, 592. 

Mahti, 433. 

Mahton, 201. 

Mahu Nag, 170. 


177; —-Maladeo, 


| Mahiirat, 913. 


Maian, 798-819. 

Main parna, 838. 

Maitraka, 46, = Mer, Mair, 47. 
Maitreya, 80, 82. 

Maja, widower, 792 

Makal, 433. 

Makal, 219. 

Makar&ha, —asa, 186 f. 
Makardsa, 486. 

Makol, a circle, 750. 


Malahidah, 489. 

Malana, 424. 

Malang, 586. 

Malanshar, 155. 

Malenda, 450. 

Maler Kotla, 699, 703, 

Malhwan, 73-4. 

Mali caste, 13. 

Malik ibn Anas, 505. 

Mallah, 563 ; —in Sufiism..522. 

Mallhi, 282. 

Mallow, 28 :—tribal confederacy of, 
29. 

Malpunya, 472, 

Malwa, 686. 

Malwai, 707. 

Malwa Singh (Siklis of the 
country south of the Sutlej), 
707. 

Mama-Bhanja, 129, 621. 

Maman, Pir, 591. 

Mami chhak, 817. 

Mamin zidrat, 592. 

Mauas. 108. 

Manashari, 217, 470. 

Manaut, 2. vow, 780. 

Manchat, a dialect of 
90, 91. 

Mand, 353. 

Manda, mandab, 899. 

Mandahars, 15. 

Mandasan, a deota. 430. 

Mandehi, 124. 

Mandhi, 354. 

Mandi, 404, 420, 690 ff, 731. 

Mandirpanthi, 103. 

Mandla, 354. 

Manduri Sayyid, 588. 

Mangal, ‘Tuesday, 127. 

Mangal, a tribal tract, 51. 

Mangedar, —tar, bridegroom, 803. 

Mangewa or Mangni, 786, 807-8, 
810. 

Mangleshar Deo, 421. ; 

Manglishwar Mahadeo, 279. 

Mongula, hand-mark, 577, 

Mani, 69. 

M tnikarn, 420. 

Manipadma, 88 

Manir Rai, 21. 22. 

Manja, = diocese, 681, 683. 

Manjhi. 707. 

Manji Mata Sahib, Sikh mandir, 
711. 

Manjki, 51. 

Manjnari, 81. 


Lahal 


Manka, 253. 

Man-marzi, 796. 

Mansa Devi, 203, 318. 

Mausehva, 825. 

Manu, 326; position assigned to 
Braliman and Kshatriya by, 6. 

Manini, = Mahadeo, 443.” 

ne eBaddhe, 98 

tinzil rasani, setting in t 4g 
S41 g inthe way, 

Mara Panga Shahid, 590-1. 

Mardan Sahib, Mian, 593. 

Mardana, Dim, 677, 678. 

Mardawin, 919. 

Marechh. family of, 454, see Dithu. 

Mari. 188. 

Mari Mai, 358. 

Mariam ka panja, Bibi, 763. 

Marid, 560 

Markanda, 421, 422. 

Marnath, Jogi, 395. 

Marriage, Hindu, 793 ; civil, 794; 
with woman purchased from 
former husband, 796 ; expenses, 
Hindu, 797; rites in Kulu, 
795-7; observances (Moslem), 
814; ancient forms of Hindu, 
795; Moslem ceremonies after 
a wedding, 815; observances, 
Hindn, 793; songs, Hindu, 79+. 

Mars, house of, 783; offerings to, 
739. 

Marsia, 575. 

Martani, 79, 393. 

Martyrdom of Teg Bahadur, 688. 

Maru-desa, = Bagar, 176. 

Mariuda, a ball of sugar, —on ki 
rasm, 782. 

Marwaha Sarin Khatris, 697. 

Marwat, a tribal area. 53. 

Masak (one month) 28th day after 
a death, 861-2. 

Masan, 252; = Mashan, 215, 352; 
856: burning-ground, 864. 

Masands, Sikh collectors, 682; 
683, 686-7. 

Masandia, 697. 

Masani, Devi, 350, 352 f. 

Ma-sati, 201. 

Mashhadi, 579. 

Mashshata, 803. 

Mat or monastery of Gurii Angad, 
713. 

Mata Devi, 321. 

Mata Damodari, Sikh fair and 
shrine, Moga, Ferozepur, 712. 
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Mata Sahib Devi, Mother of the 
Khalsa Sikhs, Note 2, 696. 

Matangi, Devi, 354. 

Matas, 485. 

Maternal uncle, belicfs about, 741, 
746. 

Mathe lagawan, to 
betrothal, 787-8. 

Maths or Yogi temples, 688. 

Mati Das Chhibra, 658. 

Matri. 286. 

Mateya, 369. 

Mattri, 1 small shrine, 912. 

Mauli da dhaga, 820. | 

Maulad, 879; — sharif, 881. 

Mauni, see Magneshear Mahadeo. 

Mauryan dynasty, 30. 

Mawali, a god, 737. 

Mawi, 466. 

Mayan, $19, 837-S. 

Mazhabi Sinyh, 701. 

Mecca, 874. 

Mecha, a measure, 797, 

Med. ¥ fr. mefha, boatman, 47. 

Medium, 198. 

Mecting, omens; 226. 7. 

Megarsus, Sutlej, 487. 

Mehndi, 816, 887: 
lana, 820, 838. 

Mehr Das, 393. 

Mela, Devi, 354. 

Melan, drota, 460. 

Me-tha. god ot fire, 83. 

Memorial tablets, 403; — stones, 
404. 

Menials’ offerings to young child, 
774. 

Meo, 624 f ; = Matsya or Maccha, 
6, 

Meoras or Mewatin, 683. 

Merelu, 462 f. 

Mercury, offerings to, 739. 

Messengers of the Imams, 780; of 
the god of death, 845. 

Metempsychosis, 98; Sikh view 
of, 

Meteor, 129. 

Metla, Jats, 605. 

Mewat. 52. 

Mewati, 683. : 

Mezmi, mask, 471. 

Mian, 162. 

Mian Ahmad Sahib, 603. 

Mian Ala Bakhsh Gangolii, 640. 

Mian Bibi, 637. 

Mian Hayat, 604. 


cancel a 


kholna and 
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Mian Mir, 615, 683-4. 

Mian Mitthu, 627. 

Mian-Murid, 575, 585-6. 

Mian Wadda. 616. 

Michan Babu, 592; — Khel, 592. 

Mihar Shah Singh, 709. 

Mihiragula, 39. 

Mihrab, 708. 

Mihtar. 256, 

Milap, 804. 

Milk, fabus on, 231-3. 

Milky Way, 133. 

Milt, meeting, £99 ; 798-799, 819, 
826, S40; return visit, 805, 813. 

Mina, 682, 705. 

Mina-Dhirmallia, sect, 697, 

Mindhal Devi, 331, 33-4. 

Mindoling, monastery at, 74 

Minna, = arata, 895. 

Mir Ahmad Khel, 597. 

Mir Habib Shah, 597. 

Mir Ibrahim, 580. 

Mir Kasim, Mast, 578. 

Miraj-ud-in, S., 609, 

Miran Bai, 392-3. 

Miran Nau-Bahar, 535. 

Miran Sahib, 179, 621-2, S74. 

Miran Sayyid Husain. Song of, 
666 ff. 

Miran Shah Nir, 608. 

Mirfés ka masla, “law ot Inheri- 
tance, 882, 

Mirasan, 203, 644; —s. as dancers, 
919. 

Mirg mara, a custom at birth, 
772. 

Mirkala, 331. 

Mirza and Sahibau, a version of, 
659 ff. 

Mis], 12 Sikh, 706. 

Misls, history of Sikh, 693. 

Misra Jawala Parahad, 68k, 

Mitha, 628. 

Mitha bhat. 801. 

Mitra, a xharma or name-ending, 
47. 

Moh, attachment, infatuation, 716. 

Mohkam-ud-Din, Mian, 623. 

Mo’min, 506. 

Mon, Molan, 49. 

Mon, origins of the, 35. 

Monday, 242; unlucky for birth, 
739. . 


“ Mongolia, $5. 


Monoliths, 195, 196: 
Moutha-Makan, 433. 
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Months, 239. 

Moon, 249; offerings to, 739 ; 
worship of, 126. 

Moravian missionaries, 89. 

Morn, monastery of Nyigmapa at, 
73; University, 85, 

Moslem, betrothal by exchange. 
808 


Moslem, special hetrothal obser- 
vances in Kangra. 809 ; Buha- 
walpar, 810; Lohan, 812; 
Pindi (heb, 812; Peshawar, 
812; Sialkot, 812; Attock, 813; 
Deva Ghazi Khan, 811; Mian- 
wali, 811, 813; Hazara, 811, 
813; Gujranwala, 812; Hoshi- 
arpuar, 812. 

Moslem birth observances in 
Kangra, 763; Amritsar, 764; 
Gujrat, 764, South-East Punjab, 
764; Hissar, 764; Delhi, 764. 

Moslem burial fees, 879. 

Moslem converts from Hinduism, 
804. : 

Moslem =o marriage — observances 
among the Muhamniadan Meos, 
Loharu State, 813; Meos of 
Gurgaon, 813;. Muhammadans 
in Central Punjab, 817; Dhunds 
of Hazara, 820; Jadins, 829, 
828; Dhunds, 821; Pathans of 
Abbottabad, 821. 

Moslem marriage observances in 
Sangrir Tahsil, Jind, 814; 
Gujrat, Note 1, 816; Gujran- 
wala, Note lt, 816, 817, 823, 
Note B, 837; Mandi, Note 1, 
816, 824; Multan, 821. Note 2, 
822, 825; Bhakkar, 821, 825: 
Miauwali, 821, Note A, 3836; 
Chakwal, Note 1, 821, 822; 
Leiab, 822; Western Punjab, 
819, Hazara, 819, 827; Pesha- 
war, 819; Attock, 819, 821; 
Attock Tahsil, 820; Pindi Gheb, 
820; Jullundur, 822, Note B. 
836, 837; Bahawalpur, Note Li. 
822, 825; Machhka (Dera Ghazi 
Khin) 824; Madgola, 824; 
Rajanpar, 825; Chakwal Tahsil, 
825, Note C, 827; Ferozepur, 
825; Sialkot, Note 3, 817, 819, 
828, 824, 826, 838; Kangra, 
Note 3, 817, 838; Shakargarh, 
819, Note B. 836; Hoshiarpur, 
819, 824, 827. 
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Moslem pregnancy rites in the 
seventh month, Satwihin, 759; 
Rit, 700; Satwanse, 761, | | 

Moslem pregnancy rites in Ambala, 
759, Sirmar, 759; Kangea, 759; 
Iundhiana, 759; Rawalpindi 
760; Male: Kotla, 759 ; Lahore, 
(60; Fatehjang, 760; Hansi, 
761; Sirsa, 761, Rohtak, 761; 
City of Delhi, 762; Dera Ghazi 
Khan, 762. 

Moslem nursery songs, 775; — 


sacrifice for sins, 879; — vigils, 
778; — vows, 780-1 Soca 
Rawats, 831; — Rajputs in 


Hissar, 831; — of Delhi, 804: 
— law on marriage, 804. 
Moslem building usages, 918." 
Mosque, of Gura Hargovind. 700. 
Mother's brother, 746 
Mourner, functions of the chief 
Hindu, 842. 
Mourning, Hinau, $46. _ 


‘Mrichh, 487. 


Mrig Satai, 471 f. 

Mrigshar, 784. 

Mubariz Khan, 532. 

Mubtadi, 521. 

Mufti, 501. 

Mngan «ena, 876. 

Mughal, 58; customs, 773, 774; 
invoads, 493 f; palace terms, 
907; province of Sirhind, 703 ; 
—a, 683, 685, 688, 699, 701, 
703. 

Maughal Sahib, Sultan, 59+ 

Muhanunad Akbar, 533. 

Mohammad Akram, 502. 

Muhammad Agil, Qazi, 533. 

Muhammad Aqil Sahib, 599. 

Muhammad Azam Shah, 504. 

Muhammad Ghaus, Bandagi, 605. 

Muhammad of Ghor, 489 f. 

Muhammad Hamid-ud-Din Nag- 
auri, Qazi, 491. 

Muhammad Ismail, Maulavi, 616. 

Muhammad Jamal, Hafiz, 533. 

Muhammad Salih, 499. 

Muhammad Sharif Sahib, 599. 


Muhammad  Salaimin Khan, 
Khwaja, 533. 

Muhammad  Snulaimén (Khan, 
Khwaja, of Tzaunsa, 602. 

}iahammadan  betrothal, 802 ; 


lucky dates for, 810. 
Mohara, 220. 
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Muharram, 742, 808, 812, 820, 885. 
S86. 

Muhibb-i-Jahanian, 533. 

Muhib Jahanian, 605. 

Muhi-ud-Din. Khwaja, 179. 

Muhtadi, 521. 

Muhtasib, 504. 

Muin-ud-Din Chishti, shrine of, 
769. 

Muizzi College, at; Delhi, 495. 

Mujtahid, 901: office of, 306. 

Mukanna’, 583, 

Mukat, crown, 798. 

Mukeshwag, 121. 

Mokhlasgarh, 690. 

Mukh-manjan, 713. 

Muklawa, $802, 816, 823, 824, 829, 
§32, 900. 

Mokt, salvation; — sar, 713. 

Mukta, 107. 

Mul. = Padoi, 157. 

Mul Pudoi, 457 

Mal Nag, 156. 

Mila, blight, 25§. 

Mua, » child whose head has not 
becn properly shaped, 746. 

Mula Jats, 13. 

Mialasangha, 113. 

Mila Sant, 390. 

Milasanti, 390. 

Milisthan, Multan, old names of, 
40. 

Muliah. 501, 574 £, 764, 765, 875, 
877, 878, 879, 882, 884, S91; at 
betrothal, 808 ; —’s whisper to 
new-born child, 765. 

Multan. 459. 

Mulwana, 219. 

Munda, 124. 

Mandan, sanskar, tousure, =jhand, 
759, 904. 

Mundlikh, 183. 

Mundv-chhor, munh-chhor, 876. 

Munh chhurawan, 834; chitaina, 
826; juthlawnd, 805; dikhlai 
showing her (bride's) face, 818. 

Munh Mahesh, 130. 

Munh boli. 907. 

Muni, 104, 401 

Muukir. 875: 

Mugam, vietined, 576; dena, 876. 

Murad Ah Shah, 551. 

Murda-sho. a elass of 
877. 

Murid, 520, 539, 591. 

Murji'ite, 506. 


mudlahes, 
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Murlidhar, 370. 

Morshid, 521, 544. 

Mutrtaza- Shahi, 522. 

Musa Chishti, 536. 

Misa Nikka, 591-2. 

Musalli, 553 ; offering by, 774-5. 
Misan Shah, 605. 

Musavi, Sayyid, 546. 

Miisha Varma, Raja, 149, 278. 
Mu 'tazila, 506. 

Mutsaddi, 687. 

Mythology, 112. 


N. 

Nabha, 703. 

Nad, 200, 212. 

Nada, 368. 

Nadaun, 690. 

Nadaunti, a tract, 51. 

Nadha, 803; rusna, 837. 

Nadir Shah’s Invasion, 701. 

Nag, 187, 145, 215, 233-4, 306, 
400-1, 419, 459, 461; Basak, 
132, 144; cult, 66; at Lahore, 
712; of Pekha, 475 ; —s, ? water 
spirits, 147-71; not connected 
with funerals, 197. 

Nag Chauth, 407. 

Nag Panchami, 915. 

Nag-worship, 400. 

Naga, 367. 

Naga Bari, 155. 

Nagan. Badi, 166, 168. 

Naga-worship, 66. 

Nagar. Brahmans, 47. 

Nagaria, 707. 

Nagarji, a shrine, 389. 

Nagarjuna, $2. 

Nagarkoti Devi, 335. 

Nagarkotia —see Dim. 

Nagdi, 205. 

Nagi, Suchemi, 170-1. 

Nagni, 147, 169. 

Nagia Jats, 48. 

Nahas pari, 216. 

Nahaura, 907. 

Nai, 398. 

Naina Devi, 318. 319, 336, 341, 
694-5, 720. 

Nairvit, 244. 

Naita, “ naming the day,” 820. 

Nakkai, 707. 

Nakshateas, luna: mansions in 
astrology, 249 f, 741, 784, 870. 
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Nakti, cat, 768. 

Nala, bydvopathy, 256. 

Nalagarh, 683, 684; raja of, 689 
699. 

Nam, -i, -a-namika, 395 6, 

Nam-chhra, Narain, 92. 

Nainudeo, 682-3; -deo, -devi, 398. 

Name, of God, worshipped, 395 £. 

Names, of places, 252: oppro- 
brious, 866. 

Nam-vakha, 35-4. 

Nam-vas, 910. 

Nana, 676; ke chhak, $27. 

Nanak, Baba, 536, 705 715; Guru, 
676 ff, 713, 718-9; birthplace of, 
life of, 676; his descendants, 
680, 693; attitude towards 
Islain, 681; attitude toward- 
Hinduism, 68]; as controller of 
an infections fever, 694; ‘levi 
vation of name, 676; character 
676, 677; miracles, 678-9; his 
5 pilgrimages, 678 ; his fictitious 
pilgrimages, 680; cloak. 679; 
teachings, 679; origin of name, 
747. 

Nanaki, 676. 

Nanakmata, 679; -mata, 684. 

Nanak panthi, 707. 

Nanak-putua, 680. 

Nanakshahi, rupee struck, 703. 

Nand Lal, 370 

Nanda, 369. 

Nandhvrari, 466. 

Nandi, 113; —Kashir Mahadeo, 
271. 

Nanhda, +33. 

Nankana Sahib, 676, 679. 

Nanwati, 907. 

Nao Nihal Singh, 691. 

Napita, barber (caste), 43. 

Nag. 507. 

Naqshbandi, Order, 547 ff 

Nar, a caste, 433, 436. 

Nar, katai, 764. 

Nar Singh, 176. 188, 402 ;—see 
Narsingh. 

Narada, 369. 

Narain, 366 f, 380, 382 f, 248, 434 ; 
= Nag, 169; —Bairagi, 393. 

Narain-bal, 869. 

Narains, lesser, 432. 

Naranjan, 376. 

Narathe, naurdtra, 471. ; 

Narayan, 348, 368, 915;—Lachhmi, 
360. 


’ 
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Navo chorug, doctrine of Naro, 74 

Narolia, deota, 459. Se 

Narsingh, 179, 212, 301, 366. 
—Bir, 469 ; —cult of. 376 ff. 
—inage of, 715. 

Narwa Sarwa Devi, 323. 

Nazim ullah, zarat, 588. 

Nasiv-ud-Din Shirani, Imam, 496, 

Nasiria Colleze, at Delhi, 496. 

Nat, 120, 

Nata, caste, 43. 

Nata, betrothal, 803, 806; = be. 
trothal: the ceremony is Nay, 
892. ; 

Natal Astrology, 741. 

Nataputta, 106. 

Nath, 401, 842 ; —sira, 811 

Natha Sahib, 68+. 

Nationality, Sikh, appeal to senti- 
ment of, 697. 

Natta or nata, 803. 

Nature, 115 ; —worship of, 121. 

Nau-gaza, 209, 605, 622-3. 

Naumasa, a rite in ninth mouth of 
pregnancy, 762. 

Naumi, festival. +71. 

Naun, 199. 

Nauni, a jogini, 432. 

Naur, 199. 

Naushah or Naudho bridegroom, 
803. 

Naushahi, order, 550. 

Nawab Daulat Khan, 677. 

Nawahi, 426. 

Nawani, a deota, 431. 

Nawi, 803. 

Naya, 107. 

Nazar, 209; —-wattu, 210. 

Nazvana, 709. 


Negi, 786 


Neota, -ara, 900-1. 814; —atter a 
death, 801. 

Nestorian, « monk, instructor of 
Sumatikirti, 75. 

Newa = pap, 156, 172, 173: — 
spirit, 470. 

Newar, 172-3. 

Next of kin, 842. 

Ngadar, primitive Buddhist pe- 
riod, 70. 

Niamat-ullah Shahid, 535. 

Niaz, 812, 886. 

Nichla Kalan Darbar Sahib, 
Batala, gurdwara at which four 
fairs are held, 711. 
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Nicknames, 557. 

Nig&ha, 678. 

Nigdhin, 566. 

Nigantha, old name of Jainism, 
106. 

Nigoda, 108. 

Nihang, 708. 

Nihasa, 433. 

Nikah, 808, 814, 818; 
828, 830-1. 

Nikasi, 814. 

Nila-rath, 187. 

Nin. 882; —ki 
848 

Nimawat, 372. 

Niméaz janazah, 875. 

Nimbarka, 372. 

Nimballa, fairy king, 56. 

Ningmet chebe, 93. 

Nivbhay, 366. 

Nivjara, 108. 

Nirmal (Nizam’s dominions), 688. 

Nirmalas, 709. 

Nirvana, 76; = uirvriti or mukti, 
107~8. 

Nisbat, S03. 

Nishadi, a mixed caste, 41. 

Nishan, 624. 

Nishani, token, 806-7 ; —rakhna. 

Nishania, 706. 

Niundva = neota, 833. 

Niyat khair, 808, 819. 

Nizam Din, Maulavi, 616. 

Nizain ud-Din, Aulia, 491, 492 f. 

Nizamia, 529. 

Nnal Deo, 468. 

Noah, 883. 


-khwan, 


patti chabana. 


803. 
Nogi, 357. 
Nolar, 762. 
North, 132. 
North-enstern Punjab, 789 
Numana Shahwali, 596. 
Number five in 


Nuptial fire, the, 797. 

Nar Muhammad Maharwi, 533. 

Nir Muhammad Sahib Noruwala. 
Khwaja, 600. 

Nir Shah, 622. 

Nar Shah Wali, 605. 

Nurya Siddh, 184. 

Nyayak, Granth, 119 

Neee red lamas, 64, 73, 86. 

Nyingpar, 86. 


' Pach hada, 


Sikhism, 696; | 
—s, lucky and unlucky, 222, 223. | 
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O. 


Od, 134. 
OL, a erack, 438. 


, Om mani padme him, explained, 


88. 


; Omens, 223-29; agricultural, 234; 


from meeting, 226-7; in ehild- 
ven, 746, 


' Omes Karim, 399. 


Omphis=A mbi, 27; of Taxila, 29. 

Orayama, 834. 

Orhna-badal, 905. 

Orva, 205.. 

Ossadioi, 29. 

Oswal. 105. 

Out-houses, 918. 

Owl, 221. 

Oxythrori, Xathroi = Kshatriyz, 
29, 


P. 


| Pabasi, 304. 
' Pachar, betrothal, dharm di, 785; 


takkian di, 786, 787. 

wedding customs of, 
829, 

Pachhwa, west wind, 129 


| Pachla Devi, 340. 

' Padihar, Parihar, 47 

| Padmani, 784. 

' Padma Sambhava, 71, 72, 73. 

- Padmapani, 80, 81 = Manipadma 
Nodh, daughter-in-law or bride, |! 
: Padoi, 161. 


or Avaiokiteswara, 88. 


Padui, Mul, 457. 


» P&adshah, 702. 
, Pael. 699. 


Pavel, a child born feet foremost, 
763. 

Pagal Panth, 126. 

Pag-bhai, 905. 

Pagwat, 905. 

Pahaj, ? co-wife, p&ahajri, eftigy of 
a, 867. 

Pahlaunthi, first-born, 764. 

Pahul, rite, 695-6. 

Pahul, 903. 

Pahul = amrit sanskar, 720. 

Pahulia, 706. 

Pair pana, 792 ;—gela, 813=milni; 
—a chhorna. 813. 
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Pairaé. chhorna, 813, cf. pair gela. 
Paithan = Pimprama, 28. 
Pak-damanan (chaste wives), 778. 
Pakhan, 377. 

Paktres, 27, 

Pakwa4n. gweetmeat, 806, 

Pal dynasty, 349. 

Paldan-lamo = Mana-Kali, 93. 

Palinistry, 783. 

Panch, -dyat, 704-5. 

Panch Nag, 145. 

Panch ratna, 840-2. 

Panchak, 850, 856, 869-70, 902. 

Panch-kalian, 225, —i, 186. 

Panchpir, 195. 

Panchen Rinpoche, 84, 835. 

Pandava, 131, 404. 

Pandit Shib Ram Das, 
782. 

Panditamarana, 112. 

Pando, Bhim, a, 466. 

Pandru, 15th Poh, 473. 

Pandn, 121, 353. 

Pandava, 120, 121; —tian ka Sthan, 
120, 

Pane Nag, 167, 168. 

Pangi, Buddhism in, 67. 

Pangwal, 216. 

Pani pilawan, giving water to 
dvink, to cancel a betrothal, 
787. 

Panihar, 198 

Panhiyar, 199. 

Panipat, 502; 
Imams of, 618. 

Panj Bir, 420, 441. 

Panj ishnana (washing of 9), 
697. 

Pan) Pir, 573. 

Panjab, rite of alms-giving, 742, 

Panag, festival, 474. 

Panjgarhia, 707. 

Panjnanish, 697. 

Panjpiri, 121. 

Pantheon, Hindu, 115-16. 

Paon bhaci, “ heavy feet,” arite of 
mid-pregnancy, 733; pherna, 
turning the feet, 762. 

Paonta, 689. 

Pap, 156, 470 f 

Papa, sin, 107. 

Papva, curse, 199. 

Papuji, 370. 

Para kaun, provisions, 819. 

Parada, a tribe, 54. 

Parvama, dharma, 108. 
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Paras Nath, 101, 114, 

Parns Ram, 345, 366. 
379 ff. , : 

Parasar, rishi, 421. 

Parashari Bra hmans, 46, 

Parbati, 121, 916. 

Parchava, 209. 

Parchhawan, & woman whose 
child has died within 40 days 
of birth, lit. shadow, 748 
593-4 f. : 

Paret, 204; piijan, feast, 436. 

Parhan, 784. 

Pari, 470; = dev, 559. 

Pari Devi, 324, 

Parihar = Pratihara, 36. 

Parind, 204. 

Parinirvana, 82. 

Parja, 912. 

Parjapat, 326. 

Parjapati, Bawa, 692. 

P ao circumambulation, 

Parona, P., a shawl, 807, 832. 

Parrewi, 472. 

Parshva, 107, 114. 

Parthian influence, 33. 

Parthivapija, 472-3. 

Parvati, 325, 373 f. 

Pashaj, in Bahawalpur, 217. 

Pashto, 803. 

Pasrir, 701. 

Pata utarna, 814; or pirha utrarna, 
814. 

Pataishta, 912. 

Pat: k, 851. 

Patan, zdrat, 592. 

Pathankot, battle of, 699, 700. 

Pathans at Paouta, 689 ; of Maler 
Kotla, 763; Saddozai and Kis- 
zilbash, 831; — of Peshawar, 
Isa Khel and Kohat, 832 ff; 
Wilayati, weddings among, 830. 

Pathanti, a tract, 51. 

Paths, seven, 339. 

Paththarwali, Devi shrine, 331. 

Patiala, 731, 831. 

Patka, 899. 

Patna, 686-7. 

Patnos, 807. 

Patra pherna, to 
stools, 899. 

Patta, money paid by boy’s father 
for menials’ dues, 897. . 

Patti. 701; Sahib, Sikh shrine, 
Lahore, 712. 


cult of, 


change the 
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Paurava = Poros, 28. 

Pavana, 120. 

Pecha, turban, 696. 

Pechi, a band of silver tinsel over 
the turban, 899. 

Pera, a mess of pithi, 797. 

Persian invasion, unrecorded, 25. 
See Iranian. 

Peshawar, 679. 

Peshkara, S19. 

Peta, intestine, 769. 

Phagali, 326. 

Phagli, place of origin, 433. 

Phal Nag, 169. 

Phalgani, 784. 

Phangi. 433. 

Phangni, 214. 

Pharakna, 258. 

Phera, a fee, 814. 

Pheru, Bhai, 129, 568. 

Philssophy, of Jainism, 106. 

Phirwi, a dance, 919. 

Phugni, 215; Devi, 426. 

Phal, “flower,” 889; bones, 850; 
chunna, 838. 

Philan Devi, 352. 

Phulkian States, 703 ; dehra, 707. 

Phul-patri, fruit and leaves, 887. 

Phiilsak, 127. 

Phungani, Devi, 341-2 

Phungni, Devi, 342. 

Phungni, feast, 436. 

P’hir, 23. 

Phiri pana, 
847. 

Piara, 696. 

Pich, loin-cloth, 893. 

Pichch (?), rice water, 750. 

Pichhiwan, shadow, 775. 

Pichhlagra, a dish of rice mixed 
with salt, 750. 

Pihar, or Behar, god of monas- 
teries, 83. 

Pilpa. See Pipnakh. 

Pimprama, 28. 

Pindas, 840-44. 

Pindi, 387 f; —chhed, cutting up 
the pinda, 840. 

Pindori, in Gurdaspur, 393. 

Pinds, 856-7; —effering 
844 ft. 

Pipa Bhagat, 124, 125. 

Pipal, 136, 138, 910. 

Pipuakh, 200. 

Pir, 221, 507, 590-1. 

Pir Adil, 599. 


carpet spreading, 


of, 
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Pir Aulia Ghori, 534. 

Pir Balawel Shah, 606. 

Pir Daulat Shah, 539. 

Pir Ghazi Shah, zzarat, 595. 

Pir Mobka, 616. 

Pir Muhammad Rajan, 501 

Pir Ramdin, 586-7. 

Pir Sabig, 586. 

Pir Salohi, 626. 

Pir Samponwala, 533. 

Pir Shah, 551. 

Pir Zaki, 617. 

Piran-i-Pir, 538. 

Pir-bahin, 907, 

Pirhain, the, 779. 

Pinidaj, 792. 

Pirinda, 911-2. 

Pir-muridi, 522. 

Pirs, the five,.572-3. 

Pirthi Chand, 682, 705. 

Pita, spirit, 199-200. 

Pitar, 374. 

Pitar, trousseau, 899. 

Pith, a deota, 431. 

Pitha tandhna, 838. 

Pithi, finely ground mdash, 797. 

Pitr, 132, 195, 200. 

Piuli (Pili) Nag, 169, 170. 

Plague, cattle, 218. 

Plains, Eastern, 8, Physical di- 
visions of, 9; Ethnography of, 
10-12; —Western, 15; Ethno- 
graphy of, 17. 

Planet-worship, 126. 

Poh, 239. 

Polamde, 350. 

Poros = Paurava, 28 

Portents, travel, 225. 

Possession, demoniacal, 561. 

Pothi, 48. 

Pothi-Mala, shrine, 714. 

Pothwar, 48. 

Potra, swaddling clothes, —ron ka 
amir, a gentleman from his 
cradle, 892. 

Potter’s wheel worship, 815. 

Prahlad, 366. 

Prajapati, 120. 

Prasthala, an extinct tribe, 54. 

Pratihara, 36; Brahman 
Kshatriys, 43. 

Pratiloma marriage, 43. 

Pratima, 112. , 

Pratyeka, Buddha, 79. 

Pravajya, 84. 

Prayers, benedictory, 784. 


and 
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Pregnancy observances, Muham- 
madan 759; rites (Hindu), 
8eb month, ankh  salai, 731; 
thakui, 731; mita bohia. 732. 
ath month sadh (religious), 732: 
ehhoti vitan (veligtons), 732; 
6th month. chilwan, 733. 7th 
month, bart vitan, 733: kanji or 


vit, 734; mid-pregnaney (adh 
gabh), 733; 7th month, dewa 
dhami. 755: Sth month, Ath- 


wahan, 736; 8th month. Ath- 
wansa, 737: rites anong the 
Kukezais (distillers), 760 : 
Qasabs (butchers). 760. Aridins 
(market gardeners). 760: Dhobis 
(washermen), 760;  Mashkis 
(watermen), 760; Moslem castes 
in the North Punjab. 760 ; 
Lahoria Khatris, Note 4, 732. 
Bunjahi Khatris, Note 4, 732; 
Muhammadan Saqqas. 73+. 

Pregnancy rites (Hindn) in Patiala, 
731; in Gurdaspur, 731-34; in 
Jind, 732; in Ferozepur, 732; 
in’ Central Panjab, 732; in 
Snket, State of, Note 1. 736: 
in Jhelum, 733; in Rajanpur. 
Tahsil, 733: in Ramnagar, 734 ; 
in Lahore, 735 ; in Montgomery, 
735; in Jammu, 735: in Am- 
ritsar, 733-34; in Gujranwala, 
733-34 ; in Bahawalpur, 733--34 ; 
in Fazilka, 731; in Sialkot, 
731-33-35 ; in Hoshiarpur, 731- 
33-34; in Hissar, 731-384; in 
Talagang, 735; iu Hazro, 730- 
36. in Mandi, 786; in Chamba, 
738 ; in Kangra, Note 1, 738. 

Post-cremation observances, 846. 

Post-natal festivals, 755; pre- 
cautions, 749. 

Post-nihiih ceremonies, 818; nup- 
tial observances. 822. 

Prem Tot (?), 399. 

Premature birth, Hindu, 738. 

Preparations for death, Moslem, 
874. 

Priest’s wite or priestess, rites 
performed by, 736, 736. 752. 

Prikamma, 238. 

Prikrati = kiilachar, family usage. 
782. 

Prince Klusru, 683. 

Prince Rati-us-shan, 699. 

Pritha, 121. 
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Prithema, 245. 

Prithi, earth, 193. 

Prithivishwara, 323, 324, 

Priyuei. Raja,, 128. 

fe ceremonies, Moslem, 806. 
roverb on treatment of girls 

P’ro-Yidam, 73. eee 

Pseudo-scienve, 244. 

Pubhari, deota, 441. 

Puchh, demand, 819; —nanka 
820. 

Pudgala. 107. 

Pugwat. 905. 

Poj, pujari. pujera, 103. 

Pajara, 148. 

Pujari, 293 ff: castes of. 

Pujarli, Devi, 340. 

Pun, 785-9 ; —san (?), 736. 

Pun-savan, causing a male birth, 
731, Note 2. 

Puudir, 18. 

Piinya, 107. 

Punwar, 15, 21; = Paramara, 36- 

Punwarwati, 51. 

Purakh Siddh Chauranjwe-nath. 
125. ' 

Pitan Bhagat, 124. 

Furan Mal, 394. 

Piiraumasi, 245. 

Parian bharna, 854. 

Puvification after child-birth. 753, - 
772. 

Purification 
860, 835. 

Purwa, Hast wind, 129. 

Putrela, 90+. 

Putreta, boy's father’or kinsman, 
787, 893. 

Pyre, the (chita), S45. 


$35, 


after a death, 846, 


Q. 


Qadr, -ites, 506. 
Qadiri, 502; shrines, 540 ff. 
Qadiri. Sh. Abd-vs-Sabin, 596 
Qadiria, Order, 538 Hf. 
Qaisar Shah, 551. 
Qaisarshalti, Order, 550. 
Qalandar, 494, 531, 543 ff, 619; 

—Shah Sharif, 595. 
Qaniin, 506. 
Qarmatian, 489, 507. 
Qarramite, 507. 
Qasim, Imam, 621. 
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Qassab, 399 ; 
830-1: 

Qazi. 504, 808, 816, 824, 827, 880, 
887, 890; post of, 490 f. 

Qibla, the, 881, 883; -i-Alam, 533. 

Qiramita, 491; see “ Qarmatian.” 

Qiyas, 505. 


betrothals among, 


Qizzil-bash, 553 ; Pathans, 808-31. | 


Qul-khwani, 885. 888, 889, 890. 

Quran, 778, 830, 874, 875, 876, 
$77, 878, 879, 880, $81, 883, 
RE5, £91, 918. 

Qutbs, four, at Hissar, 934, 059, 

Qutb-nd-Din Bakhtyar, of Ush, 
491, 492. 


R. 


Rabahi, 677. 

Rabjampa, 895. 

Rachhpal, a godling, 432. 

Radha, 370. 

Radhaswami, 370. 

Rafai, 55, 557. 

Rafi-ush-Shan, Prince, 699. 

Raghunath, 379, 420, 433, 474, 
4885. 

Raghu Ram, 370. 

Rah. offerings to, 739. 

Rahbati, 46. 

Rah-dena, 906. 

Rahib, Christian, 517. 

Rahiras, 717. 

Rahit, 717. 

Ralinan Shah, 551. 

Rahtor, Ramdeo, 23. 

Rahu, 127; worship of, 740. 

Rahu (Rav), Kanet, 37. 

Rai-Bhat, 360. 

Rai Boe, 676. 

Rai Bular, 677; Talwandi, 676. 

Rai Thamman, Bairagi, 670. 

Raikot, 699. 

Rainiwl, a deota, 431. 

Rain, 132, 133; a —god, 146; 
charms for, 629 ; feast to obtain, 
436. 

Rainbow, 133. 

Rainka, 379. 

Rais Sahib, Shaikh, 600. 

Raita, deota, 448. 

Raj Singh of Chainba, 693. 

Raja, azaroand of, 256. 

Raja. Baba, Diwan; 594. 

Raja Bhim Chand, 689. 
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Rajaka (? mason), 43. 

Rajal-ul-ghaib, 246. 

Rajeshwari, 426. 

Rajput, 131, 201, 230, 692-3, 701; 
Bhatti, special customs of, 829 ; 
Chibh, 781; Hindu, 7; and Jats, 
12, 57; Mubammadan, bride- 
price among, 831. 

Rakas, 215, — 

Rakhali, 196. 

Rakharpunia, festival, 471. 

Rakhi (price of) ‘“ protection,” 
707. 


Rakhri, 904. 

Rakht-bavri, 
cutting, 809. 

Raksha, 841. 

takshasa, 139, 216. 

Rakshini, 214. 

Raktavija, 325. 

Rali worship, 327-8. 

Ram, 119, 221; name of, wor 
shipped, 395 f. 

Ram Chandra, 133; ka-bhagat, 
142. 

Ram Pidra, 390. 

Ram Rai, 685, 705. 

Ram Raia, sect, 697. 

Ram sat, 792. 

Ram Thamman, 679, 698. 

Rama, 301. 

Rama Chandra, 396-7. 

Ramananda, 374, 392 f. 

Ramanandi, 394. 

Ramanaja, 374. 

Ramchandra, 367, 370 f. 

Ramdas, Guru, 682, 705, 719. 

Ramdasia, 398, 701. 

Ramaaspur (Amritsar), 682. 

Rameshwar, 687. 

Ramgarhia, 706; + Sikh msi, 7, 
692 

Ram-ki-gao, 142. 

Raém-kund, 130. 

Ramoche, monastery at, 71; of 
the Nyigmapa, 73. 

Rana, 196; = Shin, 59. 

Randepa, or Hindu widowhood, 
859. 

Randol, re-marriage —of a widow, 
795. 

Rang Rangita, 389. 

Rani, 196. 

Raniwal, 692. 

Ranja Jes, 51. 

Ranjit Deo of Jammy, 693. 


-hurani, slothes- 
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Ranjit Singh, 691, 692-3, 703. 

Ranka, 354. 

Ranpal, a deota, 431. 

Rari, 645. 

Rasalu, 123, 130. 

Rasmana, bride-price, 833. 

Rastlwahi, 219. 

Rath, a tract, 52. 

Rathi, 149; status of, 42: —s»s 
797. 

Rat-jaga, vigil, 778, 829. 

Ratn, Baba, — Shah, 552. 

Rattan (Ratn), Haji, 175, 179. 

Ratn Nath, 181. 

Ratn Pal, 551. 

Ratnapani, 80, 

Ratua-Sambhava. 78. 

Ratu Sahib, 609. 

Ratwal, sacrifice, 918. 

Ravi, river, 680. 

Ravi Das, 682. 

Rawal, a deota, 431. 

Rawan, 801. 

Rawandi, 583. 

Rawin, a tribal tract, 51. 

Razaqia, 540. 

Razzar, a tribal area, 53. 

Reharu, 212. 

Relics, worship of, 102. 

Religious house decorations, 915. 

Reota, 784. 

Republics, in Buddhist times, 26. 

Resha, a deota, 431. 

Rewal, a Gheba sept, 49. 

Rhyali, 474. 

Rikhi, 401. 

Rirku, deota, 458. 

Risabha, 369. 

Kishabnath, 101. 

Rishet, 217. 

Rishi, 82, —s, in Kulu, 420. 

Rit, marriage, 796; rite, 731; pl. 
—an, 732 ff : = kanji, 734. 

Ritual marriage in the hills, 797. 

Riza, 831. 

Rode Shah, 608 

Rohat. 22. 

Rohni, 784. 

Ropna, ratification (? fr. roknd, to 
restrain, so to clinch) : the girl’s 
father sends a barber to the 
boy’s village, and if matters are 
satisfactory he puts a ring or a 
rupee into the boy’s hand, 892. 

Ropna, defined, 786, 803. 

Ror, 13 ; —s, 790. 
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Rori Sahib, 679. 

Rosaries, Hindu, 280-1; Moslem 
629; Sikh, 708. 

Roshuani, fair, 538. 

Roshania, sect, 496, 516. 

Roshan-nd-Daula, 529. 

Rnudar, 745, 

Ruiva, sampraddya, 373. 

Raohi rildna, 885. 

Rukmani, 801. 

Rukn-i Alam, of Multan, 493. 

Rukn-nd-Din, Imam Malidi 495 ; 
Qazi, 679. 

Rami Khel, 579, 

Ru-numai, 832, 

Rupar, 699; Nawab of, 689. 

Russia, 678-87. 

Ruastum, 21, 22. 

Ruti manai, 795, 


S. 


Sa‘adat, Bara, 557. 

Sa’ad-ud-Din, Akhiind, 595. 

Sa-bdag, local deities, 77, 83. 

Sabir, 529. 

Sabiria, 529. 

Sacha sauda, 719. 

Sachi, 801. 

Sachni = bari, q.v., 815. 

Sacramental character of Hindu 
marriage, 793. 

Sacritice. 209; of first-born, 743 ; 
of a fowl, 869; of goat, 742, 769, 
781, 850; hnman, in Lahul, 91. 

Sucriticing water, 818. 

Sada Nand, 179. 

Sadduzai, 808. 

Sadh (“half”), a rite in mid- 
pregnancy, 732. 

Sadhar, ‘‘seven things,” in the 
seventh moth of pregnancy, 
766 ; a present of vegetables, &c., 
762. 

Sadhaura, 690, 699. 

Sadh-margi, 103. 

Sadh-sangat, good companionship, 
716. 

Sadhu, Jain,.104, 

Sadr, 501; —s, of Akbar, 499. 

Sadr Jahan, 501, 644. 

Sadr-ud-Din Maleri, 547, 644. 

Sadrel. deota, 458. 


| Sader, fair, 360 f; suji, 472 f. 
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Safar, 809-11. 

Saffron, 700 

Sag = wat, walawan, vegetables, 
792, 

Sagai. betrothal, 786, 801. 803, 
the ceremony of betrothal, cf. 
nata, B92. 

Saha chitthi, 797. 

Saharanpur- Buvia, 699. 

Sahdeo, 127, 128. 

Sahib Singh, Bedi, 703. Note 3, 
OOS. 

Sahib-+-Zamin, 502. 

Sulit, ° gentle,” 57. 

Svid Halim, Bukhari, Shah, 598. 

Said Karam, 577. 

Saidpnr, sack of, 679. 

Saif Ali, sfdérat, 589. 

Saifabad, 688, 

Srin dyuasty, 361. 

Sainbhagti, 398. 

Saints. Chinhti. 529, 530-1. 

Sairi. principality of, 401. 

Sainmadhras, 53. 

Saiyid, 195. 

Saivad-ka-than, 195. 

SAja, first day, +71. 

Saqalif, Baba, 594. 

Sajau. Shaikh, 678. 

Sajja, 902. 

Saka, 34, 45. 

Sakhi. -eh, 907. 

Sakhi Habib, 593. 

Sakhi Sarwar, 129, 133, 284, 6785 ; 
enlt of, 566 ff. 

Sakti, 61,62; Buddha, 68 = yim, 
73; Dorje-pagmo, 75, 79; cf. 
Avalokiteswara, 82. 

Sakuiva, 782 

Sakyi, 85. 

Sakyamii, 79, 78, 80. 

Sakya-pa, T4. 

Salam karwai, 822. 

Salar Ma‘siid Ghazi, 624. 

Salav Qamar-ud-Din of Lraq, 620. 

Salbahan, 200. 

Salhor, a feast, 498. 471 £. 

Salig Raw. 377, 

Saligram. 390. 

Salivahana, 124. 

Salono, a fair, 362. 

Salt Range, 18 = Singhapura, 32. 

Sala arta, 815. 

Salur, 687. 

Sam, 21, 22. 

Samachs, 286 f 
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Samana, 688. 

Samanta-bhadra. $0. 

Samavasarana, 112. 

Sambatsar) shradhs, 862. 

Sambeei, Samegi, 104. 

Sanbhal bhejna, 811. 

Samiti, 110. 

Samjuin, 108, 

Sammi, a dance of women, 919. 

Samosa, sweetmeat, 739. 

Samsarin, 107. 

Samudehita, 11Q, 

Samvara, 111, 

Samye, monastery at, 1; of the 
Nvyigmapa, 73. 

Sanaka, 373. 

Sanbhal, support or pledge, 811. 

Sanctuary and fair of Guia Har 
Ciobind at Sanir, Ferozepur, 712. 

Sanda, 760. 

Sandal, 182. 

Sandal, rikhi, 421. 

Sandeo, deola, 442, 

Sandhari, $12. 

Sandhola Nag, 154. 

Saudilya, 113, 

Sandla, 316. 

Sang, 569. 

Sangal, 149, 

Saugaldip, Sialkot, 125. 

Sangat, 686-7; (Sikh congrega- 
tion), 678. 

Sangdus, 77. 

Sangha, 86. 

Sanetia, 683. 

Sankhani, 784. 

Saniasi, 329, 366. 

Sanichar, 126, 127. 

Sank, 223. 

Sankal Raja, 22. 

Sinkarucharya, 373. 

Sankhani, 784. 

sSankhya, 106. 

Sansar Chand = Chandra Gupta, 
23. 

Sansar Sain, 364. 

Sansava, 108. 

Sansi, rite of friendship, 905. 

Sanskara, cremation, 846; 
102. 

Santokh, contentment, 716, 

Sanwal-shahi, 709, 380. 

Sanyasi, 69. 

Sapadalaksha = Siwalik, q.7. 

Saqi, cup-bearer, 522_. 

Sar Prikarai Faqir, 587. 
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Sarad, Saraswati, 172. 

Sarada, 418. 

Saraj (Seoraj), 88; (Kulu), 422. 
Inner, land worship in, 437 

Saraogi (Sewak), 46; = sikh(s), 
99 ; among Jains, 104, 105, 114. 

Saraswati, 216, 323, 325, 869. 

Sarbala, bridegroom, 793, 799, 813; 
Shahbala, 815, 821. 

Sarbokhadi, 740. 

Sardan, shirdan, 77+. 

Sardha, 850. 

Sardka, 850. 

Sareli, dragon, 156. 

Sarma, School of Nyigmapa, 74. 

Sarmkaul, 433. 

Sarsahan, 400. 

Sarsut, Brahmans, 119. 

Sarsuti, 135, 

Sariip Das, Bhai, 714. 

Sarwardin, ziarat, 588. 

Sarwaria, 566. 

Sarwat Khalsa, 706. 

Sat, 258. 

Sat Narains, 366. 

Say aang: company of holy men, 
716. 

Sat Suhagan ka kunda, 816. 

Satarin, 17th day after a death, 
801. 

Satarwan ; —hwin. 

Sathi = chhathi, 752. 

Sathora, 802. 

Sathitira, 824-5. 

Sati, fem.; satu, m., 200, 201, 
404, 682 ; ‘“faithtul,” 325, 
(Gujari), 534; pillars, 196; 
wife of Sankara, 373. 

Satia, satia = swastika, 916. 

Sat-nami, sect, 852. 

Satsaroch, 800. 

Sat-sira = mula, q.v., 746. 

Sattar Shah Ghazi, Pir, 596. 

Sattowara, 825. 

Sattvam, 64. 

Saturday. 257. 

Saturn, 240, 739. 

Satvata, 367 

Satwahin, 759, 

Satwan, seventh day observance 
after a birth, 752. 

Satwansa, —1, 761. 

Sat wara, sathira, = muklawa, 
824-5, 833. 

Saukan mora, 202. 

Saura, —patia, 123. 
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Sauvira, an extinct tribe, 54 
Sawal, request, 804. 
Sawan, 149, 233, 240. 788 ; swing- 
: ing in, 397. 
awan = mathe lagawan, 787. 
Saas 
Sawant, 221. 
Sawerai, 180. 
Saya, 252. 
Sayyid, 203, 399, 579 ff ; 805, 812- 
31; = Shahid, 327 ; —Ishaq, 
585; —Kabir, 621; —Mahmiid, 
620; —Muhammad, 538-9, 
Sayyids, 256. 
Sazindah-i-Mah, 
583. 
Scarcity, 132, 138. 
Science of unlncky times, 243. 
Sectarial marks, 909. 


moon-maker, 


| Sects, Jain, 113; 72, of Islam, 


502. 

Seja, 857, 860, 862. 

Sela, 898. 

Seli, 391, 

Sen Devi, 331. 

Sena, 113. 

Sengi demon, 404. 

Senr or Sain, 787. 

Sera, 85, 899. 

Ses (Shesh ¥) Nag, 166. 

Seven paths, the, 539. 

Sewak, 46, 389. 

Sewal, 898, 899. The boy’s or 
girl’s mother picks up_ her 
petticoat and touches his body 
all over with it. 

Sex, deternination of. 761; in 
trees, 741. 

Sgoh, festival, 472. 

Shab Barat-i, 806, 809-811, 812- 
833, S86. 

Shadi = circumcision, 779 ; Ghare 
ki, Gurki, age ki, 829. 

Shadi Khan, 618. 

Shadi, martyr, shrine of. 781. 

Shafian tenets, 503. 

Shagin, 786,. 787-92, 803. 

Shah, a title, 709-10; Abdul Aziz, 
627; <Abulla Namazi, 598; 
Ahmad Chishtz, 587; Ali Mu- 
hammad Husain, 605°: Badr 
Diwan, 624; Bhik, Rosai, 529, 
530; Bilawal, 542 ; Chand, 551 ; 
Chiragh, 543; Chokha, Sayyid 
Akbar Ali, 536-7; Daula, 
630 ff.; Dujan, 547; Ibrahin, 
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zidral, 579; Ismail Sahib, 597; 
Jahan, 498, 501, 542, 649 ; 
Jamal, 542; Qadiri, 543; Ju- 
naid, 535; Magqbil, 593; Maq- 
sid, 593; Mohkam, kujra of, 
533; Muhammad Ghansg, 542-3 ; 
Niaz Alimad, 491 ; Qumes, 542 ; 
Rahma, 623; Rahmatullah Shah, 
533; Raza, 542; Sadv-ud-Din, 
602 ; Shams 603; Sharif, 
Qalandar, 593; Sondha, 532; 
Sulaiman, Khwaja, 491; Wala- 
yat, 5382; Wilayat, 624. 

Shahabad, 699. 

Shah-i-Latif Barri, 130. 

Shahana, Baba, 390. 

Shahbala. See sarbala. 

Shahbaz-i-Qalandari, 543. 

Shahid, 203, 327, 622, 624, 701, 
707 ; Ganj, 713; Mard, 601. 

Shahpuri, 204. 

Shaikh, 520-2; a grade, 539, 549, 
555, cf. 590; Abdulla, Mian, 
504; Chilli, 626; Faizi, 501; 


Hakim, 547; Mahmid. 532; 
Muhammad, 504; —Baka, 7b.; 
Misa, 548; Nisam, 503; 


Quraishes, 831; Sadr Jahan, 
759 ; Sajan, Thag, 678. 

Shaikh-ul-Ahmad, family of, 701. 

Shaikh-ul-Islam, 492. 

Shaikh Yisnf, 596; Zakaria, 502 ; 
Zaman, 502. 

Shaikhsha, 111. 

Shail, » stone temple, 434. 

Shaitan, 559. 

Shaiva, and Vaishnava, 259. 

Shaivism, 283 ff; Tantric, 82. 

Shaiya, 840. 

Shakadvipi Brahmans, 45, 46. 

Shakan, 217. 

Shakhs, 912. 

Shakti, 259, 372; Devi, 331. 

Shali, a Jat got, 351. 

Shalu, 311. 

Sham Das, —ji, 388 f. 

Shamanism. 61, 62 

Shaniji, 120, 

Shams Khan, Mughal fauidar, 
699. 

Shamshan, 867 bhut, 377. 

Shamsheri Mahadeo, 273. 

Shamsi Talab, 546. 

Shams-ud- Din, 542 ; 'labrizi, 544, 
545-6 ; Turk, 620. 

Shan, 798. 


Shand, 435 ; jay, 345. 

Shanei, devtu, 447. 

Shaneti, deota, 447. 

Shang Chal, deota, 442. 

Shanghari, 433. 

Shankara Devi, 354. 

Shankha Nag, 168-9. 

Shanti, 744, 747, 870; —hawan, 
436. 

Sharaf-ud-Din, Ba Ah Qalandar, 
619; Shah, 618. 

Sharali Deo, 467. 

Sharfi khori, 809 

Shargun, a deota, 431. 

Sharshai, a Nag, 167, 168. 

Sharvan Nag, 162. 

Shastras, 745, 784-5, 
917. 

Shattaria, Qadiria, 542. 

Sheep, wild, in Lahul, 96. 


799-801, 


| Sheo Narain, R. B. Pandit, 696. 


Sher—Muhammad Ghazi, 
Shah, 605; 
-dahan, 913. 

Sheri = saer, q.v., 474. 

Sherkot, Mahadeo, 277. 

Shesh Nag, 154, 191, 317-8. 

Shi'a, 143, 574 if, 586 ; rosaries of, 
629. 

Shiite, Laws, 506. 

Shib, 916. 

Shikari Devi, 426. 

Shila asthapan, 911. 

Shimlasan, Devi, 302. 

Shin(s), cannibalism among, 25,= 
China ?, 53; = Rana, 59. 

Shir, devta, 458. 

Shirgan (Sargun) 
170. 

Shirini khori, sweet-eating, 809. 

Shiv Nath, 687. 

Shiva, 80, 119, 132, 259, 260. ff, 
273 f, 358, 373 f, 401, 419, 
420, 740, 870: bhimi, 130; 
worship of, 31. 

Shivala, 259, 283 ff; 
286. 

Shivanath, 687-8. 

Shivi, 55. 

Shivkanji, 687. 

Shogu, deota, 469. 

Shop and out-houses, 917. 

Shor, Shorkot, Shibipura, 29. 

Shri Badat, 357. 

Shri Bai, goddess, 357. 

Shrigul, 290 ff. 


DoY3 ; 
Shah Sur, 626; 


Nag, 169, 


in Karnal, 
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Shrine, in memoryof Guard Nanak’s 
marriage, 711; —s, 
aspects of, 193; Chishti, 530-1; 
hypaethral, 534. 

Shringa, rishi, 422, 423, 424. 

Shroud ceremonies, 878. 

Shubh, a deota, 431. 

Shudani, 55 

Shudhi, purification, 858. 

Shudnama, 833. 

Shujatpur, near Dacca, 684. 

Shukar, diisri, 354. 

Shukar, Venus, 128. 

Shukarana, 810. 

Shuma, a feast, 888. 

Shumsh4an bhimi, 839. 

Shyani Dev, 468. 

Sial, 124; Chela sept of, 503. 

$ial sing, 253. 

Sialkot, 125, 127, 504; schoo a 
497. 

Sian figure (Radhiki), 915. 

Siana, “ cunning,” a wizard, 738 

Siapu, mourning, 846~7. 

Siar, 48. 

Sich’en-tsogch’en, monastery at, 
74. 

Sidala, Devi, 354. 

Siddh, Sidh, 278 ff, 401 ; Chaurasi 
440. 

Sidh Aninia, a book, 698, Note 4. 

Siddh, Bairag Lok. 264 

Sidha, 902. 

Sidhi, a dance, 919, 920. 

Sidi Maula, 492. 

Sihra, a marriage song, 822. 

Sihra bandhna, Lo tie on the chaplet 
of flowers, 817. 

Sika Ram, 577. 

Sikh, 389 ; a belief, 258, Initiates 
(first five), 697; temple in 
Lahore (Chinian\, 714; water- 
men, 317; war with Mughal 
court, 683-701; —s in Mandi, 
69] ; —sin Kangra and Chamba, 
692, later incursions into the 
hills, 692; fiscal system, 682 ; 
Note 2, 683, 693; the five K’s, 
695; attitude to Hindu cults, 
694; Khalsa sect instituted, 695 ; 
Pahul rite, 696; women, Note 
2, 696, 697 ; Expiatio.: of infan- 
ticide, 696 ; development of war- 
like character, 684; schisms, 
686 ; relations with Hill states, 
688 ; watchwords, 698; coinage, 

123 


197-8 ; | 


702 ; inacriptions on, 703; 
régime, 704; and government, 
704; —s, disruption of, 700 ; 
liuusition from theocracy to 
monarchy, 678; sects (1) the 
Tat Khalsa, (2) the Bandai; 
confederacies, 706; Dehras or 
camps, 707; misls, 706; tervi- 
torial divisions, 707; taxation, 
707; military resources, 707 ; 
quoits, 708 ; rosaries, 708; Art. 
I., 708 ; blue dress, 709; shrines, 
710; shrines in hills, 692; 
shrines in Gurdaspur, 711; 
shrines in Ferozepur, 712; ideals, 
716 ; philosophy, 717; military 
character, origin of, 719; Dals 
or armies (1) Budha (or 
veteran), (2) Taru, or Young, 
701; view of Transmigration, 
720; Conception of Divinity, 
720 ; definition of Khalsa, 720 ; 
—s in Chamba, 693; pilgrim’s 
itinerary to S. India and Ceylon, 
687 ; rule in Kulu, 692 ; temples 
in S. India, 687; Bhatra, 687; 
Manjhi, 707; Malwai, 707; —s 
as mercenaries. 693; 844; ism, 


extension of, 686; recluses, 
681; beliefs, 682; reformers, 
682; Decalogue discovered, 
682; Buddhist predecessors of 
—yurus, 66. 

Sikhi, 709 ; a tithe, 683. 

Sikhin, 78. 


Sikhism, 676 ff. 

Sil, essence, 716. 

Simanat (?), 735. 

Simdi, = kurran, 897. 

Simha, 113. 

Simjor, contiguity (?), —ki biradri, 
kinship founded on a common 
boundary, 893. 

Simla Hills, 197. 

Simlasan, 336. 

Simuk, 258. 

Sindha, 181.° 

Sindhi, 54, 283. 

Sindhu Bir, 316 ff, 645. 

Sindhn, Jats, 193. 

Bin-dje, 83. 

Singa, rishi, 422. ; 

Singh (lion) adoption of title by 
Sikhs, 695, 709-10; = snake 
god, 143, 698-9. 

Singha, 172. 

F 
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Singhapura, = Salt Range, 32. 
Singhasan Devi, 334. 

Singhpuria, 706. 

Singi, rakshasa, 410 f. 

Sip Deo, 467. 

Sipi, fair at, 401. 

Sipur, devata, 401. 

Siqti, 540. 

Sir guddi, marriage, 796. 

Sir jori, head touching, 801. 

Sir wArnd kuram, 817, 819. 

Sirhi Mangha (Sikh temple and 
fair), 713. 

Sirhind, 504, 699-707; battle of, 
703. 

Sirial, 175 ; Chhariyal. 

Sir-kap, 124; Kaja, 131. 

Sirkap Shah, 622. 

Sirmiir, 691, 699, 792-96 

Sirmiari, 302. 

Sir-sukh, 124. 

Sisant, rite in sixth month of 
pregnancy, 731. 

Sister's son, 129. 

Sita, 370, 801. 

Sitala, 318 ; Devi, 350 ff. 

Sithni, insult, 810. 

Sitla, 863. 

Sitli Mahadeo, 322. 

Siva, 404 ff. 

Siwalik = Sapadulaksha, 22, 47; 
rajas of, 23; Gurjaras of, 37. 

Si- Yidam, Vajra-ptrba, 73. 

Siyar, = Sitalaghar, 351. 

Skandila, 113. 

Snake, worship, 143. 

Sneezing, omens, 221. 

Sodhi Khatris, 682 ; —sof Anand- 
pur, 692. 

Sodhi Sultan, 683. 

Sogu Nag, 169. 

Sohag, 901, 794; — utarna, 843 ; 
glass wristlets and ® nose-ring, 
894, 

Sohala, 717. 

“ene sihra, a garland of flowers, 

17. 

Soharni, 850, 855-6. 

Sohla, eulogy, 759. 

Sohra, 787. 

Solanki=Chalukyu, 36. 

Solono, day, 915. 

Soman, 709. 

Sona, figure, 915. | 
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Sondha, 858. 
Sondhia, = dasithan, 752. 
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Sondip, 687. 

Sophytes, Saubhiti, 28. 

Sotar, = snake, 400. 

South-eastern Fanjab, 786, 903, 
810. 

South-west Punjab, 787-803. 

Soyam, = tija, 889, and phul, 886, 
888. 

Spatik, white crystal, 708. 

Spin Gund, 586. 

Spirit, after death, 204; —s, 205; 
and witches, 206 ; on earth, 207. 

Spirits, 65.199 ; Moslem beliefs in, 
560, 

Spiti, Buddhism in, 67, 88. 

Sri Chalda, 408 ff. 

Sri Chand, Baba, 710, 712. 

Sri Chola Sahib, mandir,Gurdaspur, 
710. 

Sri Darbar Sahib, Sikh mandir, 
tank and fair at Ferozepur, 713. 

Sri GirdhariJi, shrine, 389. 

Sri Kband Mahadeva, 261. 

Sri Kun, 171. 

Sri Soba Nath, 269. 

Srividya, 426. 

Sthan, of Gura Hargovind, 712. 

Sthanakwasi, 103. 


| Stars, seeing the, after a birth, 


773-4. 

Status of hostages, Note 6, 685. 

Sthavira, 82. 

Stone Age, 19. 

Structure of house, 914. 

Sabal, 501. 

Subha, exchange of presents, 792. 

Subhadra, 397. 

Submontane, Eastern, LEthno- 
graphy of, 37; Western, Ethno- 
graphy of, 8. 

Such, purity, 716. 

Sucha Singh, Note l, 707. 

Sudak ka khana, 770. 

Sudharman, 111. 

Sidra, occupations, 
marks for, 909. 

Saf, “ wool,”’ 517. 

Sufaidéhwala Baba, z/arat, 595. 

Sufed Koh, 577. 

Sifi, 502; literature, 522-3; orders, 
540 ff, 542. 

Sufiism, 502. 

Suhag-pattari, 80U ; utarna, 843. 

Suhagpura, 827. 

Suharwardi, 540, 
Order, 544 ff. 


custe 


43 ; 


Qadiri, 542; 
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Suhbat, 518. 

Stheli, 907. 

Sukarchakia misl, 693. 

Sulaiman, 129, 

Sultan Ghazi, Mian, 595. 

Sultan Ibrahim, 529. 

Sultani, 566. 

Sumbha, 325. 

Sun, offerings to, 739; symbol, 
nee temple of, 489; worship, 
123. 

Sunar, 795. 

Sundar-Shahia, 710. 

Sunday, 218, 240, 241, 257, 258, 352. 

Sundran, Rani, 125, 

Sunh-laina, 906. 

Sunnuat, 521, 778. 

Snuni, 586; doctrines, 575; roga- 
ries, 629. 

Sunyata, 63. 

Snperstitions, agricultural, 218 e¢ 
seqy.} minor, 221; about, dwell- 
ings, 910, 

Sttak, 892. 

Surail, 177, 178. 

Suraj, 765;, Deota, 193; Kind, 
403 ; Narain, 123. 

Siiraj. Baba, 393. 

Sarajpal, 431. 

Suranjit, 220. 

Savasena, 26. 

Sarat, 687. 

Suril, Seral, 192. 

Stirjan, 175. 

Surjila, 185. 

Sust Gund, 585. 

Sutarbandh, 435-6, 

Suthankal, 433. 

Sitra, thread, 753. 

Svetadvipa, 367, 368. 

Swabi Tahsil, 832. 

Swami Dyal, fair, 277. 

Swami-Karttika, 323. 

Swarga, 841. 

Swastika, 65 ; —bon, , 
houses, 916, 918. 

Swat, 56. 

Swati, 594, 595, 784. 

Swayas, 717. 

Swearing friendship, 90+. 

Swetambara, 103, 104, 105, 113. 

Swinging, at fétes, 397. 

Syadvada, 107. 

Syana, 236; —s, or wizards, 738. 

Sylhet, 687. 

Symbolism, in building rites, 912. 
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Tabus, 230 ff. 

Tadia, armlet, 899. 

Tafari, 540. 

Tagadhri, a thread, 753, 756. 

Tahir Bandagi, 541. 

Tahli Sahib, mandir at Ferozepur, 
710. 

Tahar, tahir' = circumcision, 778. 

Taht-ul-hanak, 578, 

Taj-ud-Din, Shaikh, 502, 533. 

Taj-al-Avifin, 502. 

Takan, ‘Tukan, 
Vastteo, 40. 

Yakbir, 764. 

Takht, 494; “throne,” 822; — 


, 


a -province of 


ubelna : —jami, 832. 

Takia Mahandyi, and — wali 
shrine, 595. 

Takka, 47. 

Takke or ‘Takhian di pachar, 
786. 


Takolak, Nag, 154. 

Takrasi Nag, 168-9. 

Tala, rite, the, 435. 

Talikot, battle of, 687 

Talli, pana, 905. 

Takvandi, birth-place of Guri 
Nanak, 676. 

Tamahi, vite observed. 
mouths after a death, 886. 

Tambol = neota, 814. 

Tamba Sahib, 713. 

Tamdin, Hayagriva, 77. 

Tanawali, 595. 

Tank, 40. 

“Tank of the Gut” 
Khosa Kotla, 712. 

Tantra, Yogachara, 71, 73. 

Tantrism, 79; 82. 

Tantrists, 68. 

Tanjir, 72. 

Tao-ism,. 61, 62. 

Tapa, 113. 

Tapas, 109, 110, 184. 

Tapteshar Mahadeo, 269, 

Tara, 71, 329, 325; the helper, 
81; the 21 Taras, 82 = Ganbo- 
chhag-du-gba, &e., 93; Devi, 
426; Devi, of Tarab, 357. 

Tara Nath, 358. 

Taragga, a thread, 753. 

Tarain saja, first Magh. 474. 

F2 


three 


fair a. 
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Taran Imam, 601. 

Tarar, a tribal area, 51. 

Tarema = Lakshmi, 92. 

Tarver, 131. 

Tarija, 833. 

Tarkhan, 366. 

Tain Taran, 683. 

Tarslan, fair, 341. 

Tariina-Dal. 701. 

Tasuwwaf, 548. 

Tasbih, 629. 

Tat Khalsa, 700-1. 

Tathagata, 77, 78, 79. 

Tatig Nag, 1709. 

Tatiri, plover, 241. 

Taxiles, 27. 

Tazia, 742. 

Teething, omens from, 746, 

‘Teo, sword, 703; Bahadur, 686. 

Tej Chand, Raja of Mandi, 429. 

Teja, 203 

Tejbal, averts evil spirits, 917. 

Te!,819; —lagana, 837; charhana, 
814. 

Telar, elu Ram, a son born after 
three girls, 745. 

Teliraja, 319. 

Telu Ram, 745. 

Temples, form of, 434. 

Terami, 850. 

Tera-panthi, 103, 104. 

‘terminology of Moslem betrothal 
observances, 803. 

Tewa = lagan, 894. 

Tewar, teur, trousseau, 732 ; trewar 
in S.W. 

Thadairi, archery, 363. 

Thakna, charm, danton 
charm of the teeth, 746. 

Thakni, thankni, rite in pregnancy, 
731. 

Thakur, 42 ; 
Mahadeo, 68. 

Thakurain, 51. 

Thakurdwara, 259. 

Thal ceremony, 807, 832-834. 

Thama, a wedding rite, 797-8. 

Than, 431. 

Thanakwasi, 103. 

Th&anesar, 31, 868. 

Thankni, Note 2, 731. 

Thapa, 829, 893, 917. 

Thapna, 831. 

Thara, circle, 917. 

Tharan Imam, 600. 

Tharn, Raja, of Habri, 621. 


ka—., | 


(Bain), 155; 
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Thaska Miranji, 529, 688. 

Thathlu, deota, 458. 

Tharapere, 433. 

Tharu-bateri, 433. 

Theocracy, Sikh, 704. 

Thikyi, sherd, -—ki sayai, betrothal 
at birth, 768; ki mang, pre- 
natal, 804. 

Thir Mal, deota, 431. 

Thobar, Euphorbia 
750. 

Thomas, George, 703. 

Thombar, 433. 

Three, unlucky, 222. 

Threshing-floor, 219. 

Thumbardevi, 433. 

Thunder. 134. 

Thursday, 241. 

Tiari pana, 906. 

Tibet, Western, 35. 

Tibetan race, iu Spiti, &e., 6; 
invasion, 35. 

Tiddi, mourning, 888. 

Tigra satna, 906. 

Tij festival, 812. 

Tijaé = soyam, 887, 889. 

Tijon, fair, 395. 

Tika, 684; or sikka, 786; 
tilak. 

Tikas, 22, of Junga, 444, f. 

Tikagn-jag, feast, 436. 

Tikku bhejna, 805. 

Til chawali, rice and til mixed 
761. ; 

Til khelna, 802. 

Tilak, 259, 376, 680; Note 7, 
786 ; cf. tika. 

Tilanjah, offering of water and 
sesamum seeds, 840, 846, 857. 

Tilla Jogian, 289. 

Tilh = Chilli, 626. 

‘Limbulla, 56. 

Times, unlucky, 239 f. 

Tinan, a dialect of L&hul, 90. 

Ting Gund, 585. 

Tingri, Pir, 628. 

Tirath-bahin, 903. 

Tiraths, 288 f.; —Paralsar, 288 

Tirauri, 699, 

Tirkhi, quick time, 919. 

Tirmalkheri (Madras town), 688. 

Tirphal ka gontar, a rite observed 


on the third day after a birth, 
750. 


Tirphalla, 751. 
Tirsul, trident, 147. 


Royleaua, 


cf. 
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Tirn, 447. 

Tith, lunar day, 740. 

Timana, 124. 

Tohana, 830, 

Toleration, Moslem, 495. 

Tonchara, inoculator, 356. 

Tong-sriing, 64. 

Tor Gund, 586. 

Tor Kamal, zd@rat, 597. 

Toramana, 39. 

Toran, 815. 

Torna, 821. 

Tosha, food giver in alms, toshe 
ki roti, food “for the journey,” 
880, 881, 882. 

Traga, 204. 

Transmigration. 
chosis, 720. 

Travel, portents, 225. 

Treabanj, 788. 

Tree, worship, 135, 136-7. 

Trees, castes among, 256. 

Tretari, dance, 919. 

Tribes of Sirsa, 790; Rajputs of 
Kaithal, 791; Gujars of Rupar, 
791 ; Jats of Lahore, 791 ; 
Rajputs of Lahore, 791. 

Trigartta, 131. 

Trikha T'irath, 288. 

Trikhals, beliefs about, 745. 

Trikhal, (1) third (conception) : 
(2) a child of one sexborn after 
three of the other, 743; — 
shanti, 744. 

Triloknath, 420. 

Triplets, 742. 

Tripundra, 909. 

Tsanit, 85. 

Tuesday, 217, 218, 242, 253. 

Tughlag Shah, 493. 

Tukhara, a tribe, 54. 

Tuladan, 256. 

Tulamba, 678. 

Tulsi ki minjaran, 267. 

Tulsi, 138, 259. 

Tuna, tona, 258. 

Funda rdakshasa, 325-6. 

Tundi Bhat, 326. 

Tunga, 426. 

Tantia, 814. 

Tanwar, 15: = Tomaru, 36. 

Tari, 506. 

Tari, 576. 

Turi, Malli Khel, 588. 

Turk, Turki, 34. 

Turu Nag, 170. 


See Metempsy- 
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Tasi, 540. 
Twelve, 222, 
Twins, 746. 


Typhus, 694. 


U. 


Uba achwal, 807. 

Ubha ki rotian, 886. 

Uboh, 124. 

Uch, college at, 490. 

Uch, 495. 

Uch Sharif, 605. 

Uchhar, 884. 

Udah, Devi, 428-9. 

Udasi, 399, 710, 711, 714 ;—Sikhs, 
681, 684, 685, 694. 

Ugdi-Giga, 178. 

Ugga. 254. 

Ujla, white, 762. 

Ulma, 501-2. 

Uma, 325. 

Umar Aga, 592. 

Umbilical cord observances, 747, 
764. 

Umdatul-Tawarikh, 685. 

Umm-us-sabian, 217. 

Unlucky children, 743. 

Upadhyaya, 111. 

Upakesa, 113. 

Upashamita, 109. 

Upashraya, 111. 

Upendra, 371. 

Urdhpund, 909. 

Urna, ‘‘ wool,” 517. 

Ushinara, 59. 

Utmannama Tappa, 807, 832. 

Utmanzais, 800. 

Utrahan, 784 

Utran, 784. 


V. 


Vaccination, 257. 

Vacha Chauhan, 178, 188. 

Vachaka, 111. 

Vaimanika, 112. 

Vairochana, 78. 

Vaishnava, 259, 390, 391, 681, 909. 

Vaishnava, innovations of, 4; ele- 
ments, 918. 

Vaishnava sect, 909-10. 
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Vaishno Devi, 329 

Vajrapani, 80, 81. 

Validity of Hindu betrothal, 790. 

Vamana, 369. 

Vara sii, 801. 

Varaha, 369. 

Vardhamana Mahavira, 106. 

Vardhapundia, 909. 

Vasati, an extinct tribe, 54. 

Vasdev, Vasudeva, 23; the Ku- 
shan king, 31; his nationality, 
47. 

Vassa, rains, 86. 

Vasudeva, 367, 368 f, 377. 

Vasuki, 132, 169. 

Vayu, 120. 

Veda, 118. 

Vedic culture, antiquity of, 20. 

Vedic death ritual, 840. 

Vedic scheme of death ritual, 839. 

Vedwa. gifts to, S41. 

Veiled prophet, 582-2. 

Ventura, General, 691. 

Venus, offerings to, 739. 

Viaticum (baitarni), 841. 

Vichar, thoughtfulness, 716. 

Vidhatn Mata, worship of, 730, 
754, 

Vidya, 63. 

Viewing the stars, 772. 

Vigils, 778. 

Vikramaditya, 131. 

Viman, bier, 842, 

Vimanas, 112. 

Vipasyin, 78. 

Vishn-ganth, 909. 

Vishn-pad (Bishn-), 909. 
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Wakdan, irrevocable Hindu betro- 
thal contract, 785. 
Wali Abdali, Shah, 628. 


Wali Qandhari, Moslem Saint, 
678. 

Wali Qandahari, Baba, 628. 

Walima, $33. 

Waliyati =-bejmdni, 438. 

Wagq, 790. 

Warena, support: cf. sanbhal, 
$11, 834. 

Wari, 822, Note 2, 827. 


Wavi, clothes, &o., viven to the 
bride on the boy's behalf, 822. 

Warpher, 896. 

Warweshwar Mahadeo, 272. 

Washing corpse, 876. 

Wasi Karam, Khwaja, 577. 

Wasii, ibn-i-’ Ata, 506. 

Waslin, 517. 

’ Wasta (house-god), 913. 

Wasta, 912, 913. 

Wat = sag, 792. 

Watta-satta, 786. 

Watr sakh, 792. 

Wazir, ancestor of, 592 

Wazirs, 835. 

Wazir, Kabul Khel, 586-7, 589. 

Wazir, Kavmandi Khel, 589. 

Wazir, Madd Khel, and Ahmadzai, 
589. 


- Wazirs’ dances at "Id, 920. 


Wednesday, 218, 240, 241, 353. 

Weham, gifts, after a birth, 771. 

Well at Govindwal, beliefs about, 
682. 

Well wofship, 754. 


Vishnu, 80, 119, 259, 366 ff, 377, | Wells, 133, 334. 


396, 401, 870, 905. 
Vishnu, incarnate in Rishabnath, 
101. 
Visvabhu, 78. 
Visvakarma, 366, 398, 
Vitunda, 325. 
Vows. 769, 780 f. 782. 
Vrata, 109. , 
Vrishni, 367, 368. 
Vigipa, a deriron, 62. 
Vyasa, 120, 134-5. 


Ww 


Wadh, marriage, 832. 
Wahabia, 540. 
Wajad-i-zilh, 533, 





' Widow re-marriage in Kangra and 

| Kutt (jhajra), 796. 

' Widow's mourning (Hindu), 843. 

Wilayat Shah, 624. 

Wilayati Pathans, 808, 830. 
Witchcraft, 208, 213. 


'¢ 


Yahur (Yeer), 49. 

Yakkha, 367. 

Yama, 83, 134, 470. 

Yama. the Death-god, 866. 
Y ana-Loka, 849. 

Yamaraj, 205. 

Yana, 64. 

Yar Muhammad, Haji. 504. 
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Yashkun, 59. 

Yath, f-ini, 357. 

Yatim, Shah, 536. 

Yaudheyas = Joiyas?, 31 55. 

Ye’sen, 64. 

Yidam, tutelary deities, 77, 79; 
— Chakdor, 79, 80, 82, 87. 


Yoga, 63, 74. 
Yogachara, 71. 

Yogni, 249. 

Yoni, 68. 

Yueh-chi, 34. 

Yul-lha = Dewa, 77, 83. 
Yim, 79. 


Yung-druug-boun, 61. 
Yiasufzai, tribal tract, 53. 


Z. 


Zabul, 22. 

Zabulistan, 40, 47. 

Zacha, 766 ; — giri, rani, “ queen 
mother,” 773. 

Zabir Diwan, 178. 
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Zahir Pir, 121. 

Zahir Pir, 171, 188. 

Zaidi, 529. 

Zaimusht, 575. 

Zain-ul-abidain, 566. 

Zakaria Khan, 702 

Zalawin, 919. 

Zaman Shih, 709. 

Zamindar = Jat, 13. 

Zanakh, 878. 

Zanakhi, 907. 

Zar-i-zimmiya, 495. 

Zat fair, 362. 

Ziarat, defined, 576. 

Ziarats, in Kurram, 577 ff. 

Zikr, 520-1. 

Zikr, 539, 549, 553. 

Zinda, 391. 

Zinda Pir, 562, 563. 

Zinda Pir, 601. 

Zoho, a class in Spiti = Lohar, 69. 

Zoroastrians, 25; deities on Ka- 
shan coins, 34; ¢f. 45. 

Zuhak, 21, 22. 

Zuhr prayer, 809. 

Zunnar, 521. 


